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April, 1960 


How far am I from the land of my birth. 
How lonely, as I recall 

My home, and familiar earth 

Far and away. Like a windblown leaf, 

I would like to cry 

Because of grief. 


Land of the sun, I sigh for your sight. 
Now that so distant 

I have gone without love, without light. 
Sad and alone, like a windblown leaf, 


I wish that I could cry. 
I would like to cry 
Because of grief. 


Adapted from the Aztec 
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How far am I from the land of my birth. 
How lonely, as I recall 

My home, and familiar earth 

Far and away. Like a windblown leaf, 

I would like to cry 

Because of grief. 


Land of the sun, I sigh for your sight. 
Now that so distant 

I have gone without love, without light. 
Sad and alone, like a windblown leaf, 


I wish that I could cry. 
I would like to cry 
Because of grief. 


Adapted from the Aztec 
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INTRODUCTION 


This document is a-report on the findings of a research project which 
began in the Spring of 1956 with discussions between persons from the 
School of Public Health, and Departments of Sociology, Economics, and An- 
thropology at the University of California in Berkeley. The purpose of 
our discussions, basically, was to ascertain whether it was possible to 
isolate a research problem and construct a research design which would call 
mutually upon the academic disciplines of the social sciences and upon the 
professional discipline of public health. Part of the task we envisaged 
was to locate a problem with’ both practical and theoretical implications. 
Another part of the task was to locate a problem amenable to quantitative 
research methods but at the same time sufficiently thick-textured to permit 
the use of a certain amount of participant-observation and other nonouanti- 
tative techniques. 


Eventually, it was decided that our several interests would be well 
met by a study of the health implications of the "bracero" program. In a 
later place, the nature of this program will be examined in detail. Suf- 
fice to say here that it involves the movement of large numbers of Mexican 
Nationals into the United States, and then back to Mexico. It seemed to 
us that any population movement of this nature raises a number of signifi- 
cant questions, On the practical side, we were led to wonder how well the 
health needs of the bracero population were being served under existing 
arrangements, and how they might best be served. On the theoretical side, 
we were led to wonder whether social and attitudinal changes are taking 
place as a consequence of this population movement. And on the. methodolog- 
ical side, we were led to wonder how a piece of research could be designod 
so as to shed the most light on these applied and theoretical questions. 


Grants from the National Institutes of Health, and the Haynes Founda- 
tion, enabled us to investigate the health aspects of the bracero program. 
These grants were administered through the University of California School 
of Public Health, and are gratefully acknowledged. Neither the National 
Institutes of Health nor the Haynes Foundation, however, is to be consid- 
ered responsible for the day-to-day conduct of the research or for the 
findings which are presented and discussed in this report. 


The project director was Edward S. Rogers, M.D., Professor of Public 
Health and Medical Administration. The principal investigator was Henry 
Anderson, Research Public Health Sociologist. The project benefited from 
the counsel of an advisory committee made up of persons from the California 
State Department of Public Health, and the University's School of Public 
Health, Department of Sociology and Social Institutions, Department of An~ 
thropology, and Institute of International Studics. 


The project also profited from the help of a great many other individ- 
uals who gave generously of their time, and many institutions which gave of 
their facilities. Acknowledgements are duc the California Farm Burcau Fad- 
eration, the National Agricultural Workers Union, California Farm Placement 
Service, U. S, Department of Labor, Catholic Rural Life Conference, Los 
Angeles Times, Commnity Service Organization, Pomona College, National 


Sharecroppers Fund, Imperial Valley Farmers Association, American Friends 
Service Comittee, Western Data Processing Center, California Agricultural 
Extension Service, and individuals far too numerous to be named here. 
Assistance from these organizations and individuals does not, however, 
suggest their acceptance of the facts set forth in this report or the 
construction put upon them. 


This report has been divided into five major parts. The reader who 
is orlented principally toward the soefal sciences will perhaps find Parts 
TIand VY of the greatest interest.. The reader who is oriented principally 
toward the health sciences will perhaps find Parts III and IV of the 
greatest interest. It is to be hoped; however, that whatever the reader's 
orientation he: will consider the report. a unit, to be read and weighed as 
a whole. 


The first of the five sections is entitled "An Introduction to 
Bracerismo.".-It includes a brief history of the bracero program, an out- 
line of the provisions of the laws and regulations under which the program 
presently operates, and a discussion of where braceros come from, where 
they go, how long they stay, what they do, and why they are here. 


The second major division of the report may be called "The Health. Nexus." 
In this section will be found discussions of braceros' wages, housing, food, 
transportation, and recreation. This entire section turns upon the as- 
sumption that considerations of health are closely bound to many other -con~ 
siderations. A man's receiptof medical care is dependent to a large extent 
on his income. A man's need for medical care is influcnced to an important 
degree by the food he cats, the shelter he sleeps in, the way he uses his ra) 


leisure time. Approximately the first half of the data-gathering portion 
‘of the project was devoted to the study of such considerations as these. 
The principal investigator interviewed hundreds of growers, government of- 
ficials, labor camp managers, and other persons involved in one way or an~ 
other with the conduct of the bracero program. The literature was ran- 
.sacked. A great deal of time was spent in bracero camps, observing the’ 
food that was served; observing the uses to which lcisure time was put; 
simply observing the normal. motionsof life in these settings. 


The third major division of the report, entitled "Health Status and 
Medical Care," is concerned with the overt aspects of braceros' health. 
In this section are discussed braceros' necds for health services, the med- 
ical screening they receive in the contracting. process, the medical care 
which they receive while they are in the United States, and the impact of 
the bracero' program upon the. health status of the larger community. 


The fourth section, "Healthways," is devoted toa consideration of 
braceros' attitudes and habits in the realm of health maintenance and med- 
jieal care. As far as theoretical content is concerned, this is the heart 
of the study. Although shcer description of healthways has some valuc, and 
much descriptive material is included in this section, our principal pur- 
“pose was to ascertain whether experience in the United States influenced the 
healthways of a group from a different cultural sctting. A number of Nola 
Mexico hands," interviewed during the first half of the ficld work, assurcd 
us there was no need to study this question. Many of them assured us it was > 
self-eviderit that profound changes were taking place among braceros, in 
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health attitudes as in everything else. Other "old Mexico hands," however, 
assured us that a Mexican peasant never changes, no matter what setting he 
may move into and no matter how long he remains in it. It was apparent 
that in this, as in many other matters, the “common sense" approach to 
knowledge was suspect. We proceeded to study braceros" healthways in the 
slow, difficult, and most reliable way: by talking with braceros them- 
selves. 


Ideally, a longitudinal study of the impact of U. S. experience on 
health attitudes and practices of braceros-should have included interviews 
with a sample of these persons in their own villages in Mexico, and follow- 
up interviews with the same individuals after they had been to the U. 5S.. 
and returned. It proved impossible to carry out such a design. : 


An interviewer was therefore stationed at a border reception center 
through which hundreds of thousands of braceros pass on their way in and 
out of the U. S. The basic design of the research embraced the following 
operations: interviews with a sample of the braceros entering the country 
for the first time; interviews with a sample of those who were entering the 
country but had been here before; and interviews with a sample of those who 
were returning to Mexico after completing their contracts. The same ques-~ 
tionnaire was used in each case. Comparisons of the results of these sev- 
eral classes of interviews were intended to illuminate the extent to which 
U. S. experience was associated with changes in health attitudes and prac-~- 
tices, and the extent to which these changes--if such there proved to be-- 
endured upon the workers' return to Mexico. Once again, there proved to be 
a hiatus between the ideal and the possible. We would have liked to employ 
a “panel" technique: interviewing the same men before and after their U, S. 
experience, and again upon their re-entry after a sojourn in Mexico. This 
proved unfeasible, so-we were forced to rely upon techniques which are 
discussed at some length in Chapter 12. 


The questionnaire which was used contained items having to do with 
knowledge of folk and scientific medicine, utilization of various classes 
of health services, opinions about various types of healers, and so forth. 
The complete questionnaire, together with interviewers' instructions, and 
coding protocols, may be found in Appendix II, 


The fifth and final section of this report is entitled "The Social 
System." It has to do with the balance of forces which make up the power 
structure of bracerismo. This section is purposefully placed last so that 
it may be omitted by those whose interest is confined to matters of health 
in the traditional, limited sense. To the present writer, however, the 
placement of "The Social System" bespeaks its importance within the total 
architecture of the report. It is a summing~up and drawing-together of 
things said in the previous sections. It is an attempt to answer the realiy 
basic questions concerning the universe of bracerismo: why is there a 
bracero program? how long is it likely to last? what changes is the future 
likely to bring? 


Throughout this report, emphasis. is laid.on the manner-in which the 


bracero program functions in California. In almost every particular, Cali- 
fornia is a model for the rest of the nation so far as administration of 


the program is concerned. All available evidence indicates the rest of the 
nation falls somewhat. short’of this standard. . The reader is cautioned, 
therefore, against generalizing from situations described in this. report 
to the bracero's situation in, say, Texas.or Arkansas, where wages are 
substantially lower, medical services less. highly: organized, intercultural 
relations more strained. 


Since this study began, the bracero program has become a subject of 
very lively controversy in many quarters. It promises to become even more 
widely discussed, and even more sharply, controverted, in the future. It is 
doubtful that any analysis of any aspect of the program could please both 
parties to this controversy. An analysis. acceptable to the proponents of 
the program is almost certain to be considered a "whitewash" by the. pro- | 
grem's opponents. Any treatment acceptable to the opponents of the pro- 
gram is almost certain to be considered a."smear" by. the program's propo- 
nents. The present report is not: an-attempt-to please~-or to displease-- 
either side. This is not-to say, though, that the writer subscribes to the 
view that the objective truth always lies “geometrically between two sub- 
jective versions of the truth. An effort has been made in these pages .to 
follow the weight of evidence wherever it leads. On occasion, sucha 
eourse forces the.conclusion that something in the existing order, of things 
is wrong; on other occasions, the conclusion that critics of the ex~ 
isting order are misinformed or doctrinaire. ' 


We shall here be concerned largely with matters of health, which by 
comparison. with questions of unionization, for example, may not appear 
controversial at all.. Presumably, “everyone is in favor of health," -How- 
éver, it will soon be seen that our research project was. unable to avoid 
the difficulties of moving even at the peripherics of an explosive subjcct. 
Our questionnaire was constructed in such a way that the possibilities for 
the play of interviewers', coders' and analysts' opinions were minimizcd. 
For the most part, the material in Section IV, “Healthways," is believed to 
be as objective as could be found in this areca. But no discussion of such 
topics. as.braceros' » wages housing, and food can Baathe play of a 
certain amount of opinion. In cases. such as thie? HES Best that can be 
done .is.to follow Gunnar :Myrdal's advice to scholars engaged in the inves-~ 
tigation of social problems.1 Myrdal observed that the researcher cannot 
divest himself of the values and preferences and taboos he has acquired in 
the process of joining the human commnity. He should, therefore, seek to 
recognize and identify his own value schema, and set.forth his personal 
orientations: at‘the same time he sets forth the results of his research. 
This gives the reader a’ basis for judging for himself whether. or not the 
research has been influenced by the researcher! s values, and if so to what 
maa i 


At the time he, was made ce ace investigator in this study, the 
present writer had never heard of the braccro program. He had never been 
associated with cither the labor movement. or the agricultural employers’! 


' lgunnar Myrdal, An: American Dilemma. New York: ‘Harper, 19h. 
Pp. 1041-1064. : 


movement~- the two principal disputants in the bracero controversy. In the 
course of the study, however, certain opinions were formed, and, following 
Myrdal's advice, we shall note them here in order that the reader may be 
watchful for the trail of the serpent. 


In the writer's opinion, the mass importation of contract laborers 
from other countries should be regarded as a social experiment which is, 
in the balance, unfortunate. At the same time, it mist be recognized that 
the experiment is likely to continue for some time to come. So long as it 
continues, certain premises should be honored. Mexican Nationals who work 
in the United States are, in effect, American workers. The proper frame of 
reference, therefore, with respect to housing, food, transportation, health 
and medical services, and the like, should be American standards rather 
than the standards of Mexico. If braceros do not enjoy American standards 
during their stay in this country, the problem is to elevate the standards 
of the program; if they do enjoy such standards, the problem is to keep 
the standerds of the program from deteriorating. 


In summary, the writer believes that braceros are entitled to justice 
in full measure from this country and its surrogates, but that even the 
attainment of fully equitable treatment should not necessarily be taken to 
mean the program would thereby become acceptable as a permanent part of our 
economic, social, and moral ordcr. 


PART I: AN INTRODUCTION TO BRACERISMO 


Chapter 1. A Brief History of the Program 


Most Americans have. probably never heard the word "bracero," Even in 
the Southwest, where one can hardly fail to see braceros on the high- 
ways end in the fields, it is certain many local residents have never paus- 
ed to ask who these men are, how they get here, or why they are here.. 


It is important, first of all, to clear up the question of who bracero 
are not. They are not Mexican aliens who enter the country illegally-- 
the miserable, furtive creatures commonly known as "wetbacks."”  “Wetbacks" 
may still be found in the Southwestern states, but they are a handful com- 
pared to their numbers in the early 1950's. The Mexican farm. workers about 
whom we are talking here are, furthermore, not to be confused with Mexican-~ 
Americans or with persons of Mexican extraction aiiimicte in this country per- 
manently or under visas. 


The Mexican laborers under consideration here are something relatively 
new under the Southwestern sun. Until recently, long-standing laws concern~ 
ing contract labor would have prohibited the program.+ Today, however, it 
is supported and administered by American authorities. The Mexican, workers 
enter this country under short-term contracts to perform certain prescribed 
tasks; when the contracts expire, they are returned to Mexico.. The. English-: 
speaking persons associated with the program commonly call these workers 
"Nationals," short for "Nationals of Mexico." Spanish-speaking persons 
call them “braceros." Literally, bracero means “arm man." Freely, it 


means "man who works with his arms," or, more freely still, "farm hand. "= 


A. An Emergency ‘leasure 


In the harvests of 1942, growers of sugar beets and other crops re- 
quiring a great deal of hand labor complained that they were not able to 
secure the help they needed. Programs utilizing high school students, 


lin 1885, legislation was passed by the U. S,. Congress outlawing the im- 
portation of alien contract lebor. ‘This legislation was the outgrowth of 
agitation over the importation of Chinese "coolies" by Western railroads ané 
agricultural employers. The concept was temporarily set aside in 1942, as 
@ wartime emergency measure. The McCarran-Walter Act of 1951, which re~ 
codified the nation's immigration laws, specifically permits the entry of 
foreign agricultural workers on a temporary basis. 


mere is a certain amount of ambiguity in the term. Some persons com- 
prehend by bracero anyone from Mexico who performs unskilled labor, whether 
in agriculture or not. Others apply it to agriculture only, but include 
illegal as well as legal immigrants. As the term bracero is employed 
throughout this paper, it means only the man who is brought to the U. 5. 
from Mexico to perform farm labor under a short-term contract. 
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housewives, etc., did not seem fully adequate. substitutes for the regular 
farm labor force which had been decimated by the draft and the lure of de- 
fense jobs. The Federal government, perceiving that. food.and fiber were 
scarcely less essential to the war effort than flamethrowers end fighter 
planes, was persuaded to incorporate a farm labor procurement program in 
its. Good Neighbor’ Policy.1 ‘The Mexican government was willing to eee 
A few thousand contract laborers entered: California late in 194e. 

1943, the program was revised and. extended. 52,098 Nationals satin that 
year, 62,170: in 1944.2 -Numbers continued to increase in the first, half: of 
1945, but by mid-August, the beginning of the heaviest demand, the wer was 
over, and fewer Nationals were employed than. the. year spring 


“The wartiine emergency programs were abolished, one sey one. But the 
Mexican contract labor program was not abolished.3 This emergency. program 
has continued in some form from 1942 to the present day. Its edministra- 
tion has been shifted from the War Food Administration to the Farm Security 
Administration to the Agricultural Extension Service to the Department of 
Labor. There have been periods when the U. S, would not accede to: Mexico's 
requests for certain guarantees for her workers, and when, so far as Mex~ 
ico was concerned, the program was at an end. U.S. agencies, however, 
continued to contract men unilaterally, at the border or within this 
ms dag he 


givens The World War II bracero program diffored in several important re+ 
spects from the program of today. To name but one, the Federal govern- 
ment exercised a good deal more surveillance over the wartime program than 
it does at the present time, and correspondingly the employer's. responsi- 
bilities were fewer. Space docs not permit us here to trace systematically 
the evolutionary process through which the bracero program has passed in 
15 years.2 For our purposes, the most important thing is to note the cuwm- 
lative force of tradition which has accrued. There has not been a day 
since the Autumn of 1942 when there have not been Mexican contract labor~ 
ers at work in the ficlds, orchards, and vineyards of the Southwest. 


Lit is of some importance to note that the original program was estab- 
lished by Executive Decree under the extraordinary wartime powers of the 
Administration. Legislative sanction was subsequently given to the program. 


Ommese figures include several thousand men contracted by Southwestern 
railroads for maintenance of way work. For the data source, see Table 1, 
page 18, infra, 


the use of Netiorets in railroad work was concluded in 1945, leaving 
them engaged exclusively in agricultural labor. - 


‘sec Chapter II, Section A. 


Sycit background see W. D. Rasmussen, A : History of of the Emergency Ferm 
Labor Supply y. Program, U. S. Department of Agriculture Monograph Pe i a Zo) t951. 


B, Public Lay 78 and Supporting Documents 


Between World War II and the Korean War, the bracero program led an 
uncertain career. An informant who was a field representative for the 
Agricultural Extension Service when that agency was administering the 
program told us, 


Every year or so the program would be transferred from 
one agency to another on the grounds that one or another 
agency was logically responsible, and could administer it 
with greater efficiency, and so forth and so on. Of course, 
it didn't work out any more efficiently. In fact, the only 
result was that we were all kept in a perennial state of 
agitation and uncertainty. Every year rumors would go 
around that the program was going to be shut down for good. 
So we would scurry around and try to line up some other 
job. And we would call in the braceros and we would say to 
them, "Well, it 1ooks like this is it, amigos. Better make 
it wnile the making's good." Finally it got so I couldn't 
take it any more, so I quit. But the program dragged along still. 


Tremendous pressures and counterpressures were involved. Southwestern 
growers wanted a predictable labor supply. ‘The Mexican government was 
willing to permit its citizens to round out such a labor supply, but was 
bound by Mexico's laws which specifically prescribe minimum standards for 
Mexican citizens leaving the country to work abroad. U. S. growers were 
unaccustomed to meeting such requirements since U, S. law prescribes vir-~ 
tually no standards for the employment of domestic agricultural workers. 
The U. S. government was generally willing to agree to the continuation of 
the bracero program, but was faced with considerable opposition from labor 
and liberal groups. 


In the end, a revised bracero program came from the interplay of 
these forces, plus one other factor. The number of "wetbacks" was increas~- 
ing each year. The Mexican government, and labor-liberal elements in the 
U. S., realized that whatever the shortcomings of a contract labor program, 
the shortcomings of “wetbackism" were much greater. The attractiveness of 
"wetbacks" to growers was considerably weakened by legislative proposals 
which for the first time would make recruitment and employment of illegal 
aliens a legal offense.< Growers were, furthermore, pressured by the 
state of the domestic labor market which, following June, 1950, was again 
somewhat depleted by a war economy and the Selective Service. 


The result was that on July 12, 1951, the U. S. Congress enacted leg- 
islation "for the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural 
commodities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems neccessary, 


linterview, April 11, 1957. 


These proposals were not enacted into law until 1955, but were widely 
discussed before their final enactment. 
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by supplying egricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico. . my Uhabl 
is Public Law 78, S2nd Congress, lst Session, and together with interna- 
tional errangements pursuant to it, constitutes part of the supreme law of 
the Land. 


Pe: August, 1951, representatives of the U. S. and Mexican Governments 
met in Mexico City, and negotiated a Migrant Labor Agreement and a Standard 
Work Contract. VE age heehee hesteava fiments under which the bracero pro- 
gram operates. From time to time, certain aspects of the documents have 
been renegotiated, but in major outline the program remains unchanged. The 
program was initially scheduled for one year, subject to renewal. % has 
been periodically extended. At the last meeting between the governments, 
in April, 1959, the program was extended until June 30, 1960. 


The principal provisions of the Migrant Labor Agreement are as 
follows: 


(1) Right to negotiate concerning any aspect of the program is re~- 
served to the two governments.2 (Article 2) | 

(2) “Mexican workers shall not be employed in the United States in 
any jobs for which domestic workers can be reasonably obtained or where the 
employment of Mexican workers would adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers in the United States." 
(Article 9) 


(3). “The Employer shall pay the Mexican Worker not less than the 
prevailing wage rate paid to domestic workers for similar work at the time 
the work is performed end in the manner paid within the area of employment 
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(4) The wages paid the bracero shall be sufficient to cover his “nor- 
mal living needs." (Article 15) 


(5) The minimum contract is for a period of six weeks.3 The maximum 
contract is for six months. Contracts may be extended, without the neces~ 
sity of the worker returning to Mexico, up to an absolute maximum of 16 
months. (Article 26) 


(6) Workers employed steadily for more than a year “will be permitted, 
by mtual agreement with the Employer and with the approval of the Mexican 
Consul, to take a furlough of not less than 20 days. . - " (Article 26) 


lamong the persons associated with the bracero program, this document is 
known as the "International Agreement." The popular usage will. be employed 
throughout this report. 


2tn other words, the program cannot be changed by unilateral action of 
one of the governments, nor by negotiations between one of. the governments 
and third party, such as an employers' group or a labor union. 


3rour week contracts are permitted under highly circumscribed conditions. 
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(7) " . . . the employer shall guarantee the Mexican worker the op- 
- portunity to work for at least three-fourths of the workdays of the total 
period during which the Work Contract and all extensions thereof are in 
effect... "1 (Article 16) 


(&) The worker mst be employed exclusively in agriculture, as 
defined.2 (Articles 1 and 12) 


(9) "The Mexican workers shall enjoy the right to elect their own 
representatives who shall be recognized by the Employer as spokesmen for 
the Mexican workers for the purpose of maintaining the work contract . 
(Article 21) 


(10) Labor contractors and other intermediates operating for profit 
are prohibited from participating in the program. (Article 36) 


(11) The workers mst be provided with a statement, in Spanish and 
English, at the end of each pay period, indicating the rate of pay, total 
earnings for the period, hours worked, and itemization of deductions. (Ar- 
ticle 18) 


(12) The worker "shall be free to accept or decline employment with 
any Employer and to choose the type of agricultural employment he desires. 
The Employer shall be free to offer agricultural employment to any... 
Worker not under contract with another Employer." (Article 13) 


(13) Only those employers are allowed to contract braceros who have 
obtained clearance from the Departments of Labor and Justice of the U. 8,3 
(Article 7) 


(14) The worker shall be furnished transportation by the employer 
save in those cases where the worker, abandons his contract prior to its 
termination "for unjustified cause." (Article 17) 


(15) Transfer of workers from one/ ikl over to snother is permitted. 
(Article 27) 


(16) The employer may terminate work contracts with his workers prior 
to their oo expiration dates "for reasons beyond the control of the 
Employer."+ (Article. 25) 


lin the Work Contract this guarantec of employment is spelled out in 
terms of hours. Sce below. 


2The definition is examined in detail in Chapter II, Section D. 


3certification is required that the employcr is not able to obtain do- 
mestic workers and that he is not currently employing "wetbacks." 


*Such, for example as crop failure due to drought, flood, hurricane, or 
3 
some other Act of God. 


(17) "No Mexican Worker shall be used to fill any job which the Sec~ 
retary of Labor ‘finds is vacant because the ‘occupant is out on pig sci or 
locked out in the course of a lebor dispute." (Article 22) 


(18) "Mexican workers shall not be assigned to work in localities in 
which Mexicans are discriminated agatnst: because of their a or 
ancestry." (Article 8) 


(19) "The Government of the United States of America agrees to exer- 
cise special vigilance and its moral influence with state and local author- 
ities, to the end that Mexican workers may enjoy impartially and expedi- 
tiously the rights which the laws of the United States grant to them." 
(Article 35) 


The other master document under which the bracero program operates is 
the Standard Work Contract. The principal provisions of this document are 
as follows: ae 


qQ) The terms of the Internatiionell ‘Agreement are "specifically incor- 
porated ... by reference." (Article 1) 


(2) The employer mst furnish the Mexican workers "hygienic Lodgings, 
adequate to the climatic conditions of the area of employment and, not in- 
ferior to those of the average type which are generally furnished to do- 
mestic agricultural workers in such area. Such lodgings shall include’ 
blankets when necessary, and beds or cots, and mattresses when pageneeey 
(article 2)" 


(3) In states with Workmen's scenanakitag Insurance legislation, : 
employers are required to provide standard on-the-job health insurance for 
their braceros. In. states without such legislation, the employer mst ob- 
tain an insurance policy with minimm guarantees, or furnish to the Mexican 
government a bond to secure the payment of benefits according. to a fixed 
schedule, ranging from $1,000 for death or permanent and total disability 

‘to $25. for ‘partial loss of a digit. (Article 3) 


(4) Nonoccupational life, sickness, and accident insurance shall be 
provided for all workers, premiums for which are tobe deducted by: the 
cimployer fromthe workers' wages. (Article 3) 


(5) When beginning an unfamiliar type of work at piece rates, the 
worker is guarantecd $2 per 8 hour day for the first 48 hours of employment. 
(Article 4) 


(6) “In no event shall the Workers be paid less frequently than 
biweekly. : (Article 4 


(7) The worker shall be furnished without cost all tools, supplics, 
or equipment ee gehen in the cee of his sg Cuties. (Article 


5) 


(8) The transportation facilities provided by. the aril shall 
meet standards of safety and comfort. (Article 7) . 
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(9) "Subsistence shall. be furnished to the worker ‘at no cost to him 
whenever he is not afforded the opportunity to work 64 hours or more in 
each 2-week period." - (Article 10) ° 


(10) "The Mexican Worker shall be free’to purchase articles for his 
personal use, in places of his» own, choice and shall. be given an opportuni- 
ty, oncé each week, to go to locations where he can obtain the .articles de 
sired." (Article 11) : 


(11) ‘The bracero shall have a choice between preparing his own meals. 
in which case he pays the employer 25¢ per day for utensils, fuel, etc., 
or eating in a dining hall maintained by the employer, in which event he 
shall receive his meals at cost, but in no event shall the cost to the 
worker exceed $1.75 per day. (Article 12) 


_ (12) "Purloughs" of .15 days or less’ may be arranged between the em- 
ployer’ and the worker at any time. (Article 13) 


(13)° "The Enployer shall not practice social or economic discrimina- 
tion in conditions of employment against the Mexican Worker." (Article 14° 


(14) "The Mexican Worker . .. shall perform all agricultural work 
required of him with proper application, care and diligence,. during the 
period: of employment specified . . . under the direction and supervision 
of the Employer." (Article 15) bo at 


(15) "The Mexican Workers shall enjoy the right to elect their own 
representatives who shall be recognized by the Employer . ... for. the. pur- 
pose of maintaining the Work Contract ...." (Article 17). fo 


(16): "The: Employer agrees to take all reasonable steps to keep pro~ 
fessional gamblers, vendors of intoxicating liquors and other: persons en- 
gaged in immoral and illegal activities away from the Mexican Workers’ 
place of employment." (Article 23) we 

(17) The employer is required to grant enforcement agents and inspec 
tors access to the place of employment of braceros in the performance of 
their duties. . (Article 18) i 


A number of provisions of the International Agrecment and Standard. 
Work Contract, having ‘to do with extension and termination of contracts, 
record keeping, grievance procedure, and so forth, are quite technical and 
need not: be gone into here. The same is truce: of “joint interpretations" 
which the two governments issue from time to time to clarify certain as- 
pects of the master documents. 


The bracero program also operates under a number of instructions issu: 
by the Secretary of Labor to implement the provisions cited abov 
In succeeding chapters we shall have occasion to examine in some detail th: 
nature and effect of these operating instructions. 


; As presently, arranged, the bracero program is conducted under the 
acgis of several agencies of the U.S, and Mexican governments. Their 
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respective functions may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Secretaria de Gobernacién (Ministry of Internal Affairs), Repub- 
lic of Mexico. According to the International Agreement, this agency shall 
"assemble prospective Workers at the Migratory Stations where qualified 
candidates for contracting will be selected... "1 It maintains the 
Migratory Stations' facilities. It assists in screening of candidates. 


(2) Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores (Ministry of Foreign Affairs), 
Republic of Mexico. This agency, through its extra-territorial representa- 
tives, the. Mexican Ambassador to the U, S., several Counsuls General, and 
many area consuls and vice consuls, officially represents the bracero 
during the time he is in the United States. One of the ways the agency 
shapes the conduct of the program is through "blacklisting." The Minister 
of Foreign Relations maintains a list of U. S. employers whom he "considers 
ineligible to contract Mexican Workers because of failure to comply. . 
with this Agreement... or with any Work Contract approved pursuant to 
it."2 Day-to-day representation of braceros is carried on by Mexican Con- 
sulates, some of which assign a Vice-Consul this duty as a full-time job. 
The International Agreement states ". . . the Consular Convention between 
the United States of America and the United Mexican States formalized by 
the two Governments on August 12, 1942, shall apply to Mexican workers with 
respect to all rights established therein."3 Under the Ministry of Forcign 
Affairs in Mexico City there has been established a Bureau of Migratory 
Labor Affairs specifically for the purpose of administering the bracero 
program. This agency is directed by a man who enjoys rank equivalent to 
an assistant secretary in the U. S. cabinet. 


(2) U. S. Department of Labor. This se maae ame RaTEa responsibility 
i 


for the operation of the program on the U. S. sid Sah extent, the 
other side as well. Department of Labor representatives help select the 
candidates at Migratory Stations in Mexico who are to be transported to U. 
S$. Reception Centers for further screening. The Department pays for trans~ 
portation from Migratory Stations to Reception Centers, and back, and for 
subsistence to workers en route. It furnishes and maintains Reception 
Center facilitics, and staffs these centers with civil service personncl, 
The most important activities of the Department of Labor, however, are: 


larticle 5. 


2article 7. 


3article 33. For provisions of this Convention, see The Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 26%, -he FO (Ang. 25j28ohe) eos 


stiles 


a. Determination of.where: Mexican Nationals are'to be sent :and in 
what number. Public Law 78 reads:-."No- workers recruited under this title 
shall be available for employment in any area unless the Secretary of 
Labor has determined and certified that (1). sufficient domestic workers who 
are able; willing, and qualified are not available at the time and place 
needed to perform the work... ., (2) the employment of: such workers will 
not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricul- 
tural workers similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made 
to attract domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hours 
of work compardble to those offered to foreign workers. "l A prospective 
employer of braceros can hire’ them only if he has been "certified" to-do 
so by the Secretary of Labor, pursuant ab HEEY contre provisions. He is 
"certified" to.contract a.certain number € ane contract fewer than this 
if he wishes; he mey not contract more.. 


b. Supervision of compliance with the terms of the Standard Work Con- 
tract. on the part of both employer and worker.2 


(h) State Farm Placement Agencies. The U. S, mekiomnnt Service (a 
division of the Department of Labor) grants subventions to many ~~ 
States for the purpose of maintaining Ferm Placement Services.+ ‘The Depart- 
ment of Labor accordingly. calls upon these agencies, when available, for 
assistance in carrying out its certification responsibilities (4~a, above), 
The activities of the California Farm Placement Service are sh Laas 


a. It makes estimates as to the need.for farm leborers in path area 
and each crop, in advance of the season. 


b. It makes estimates as to the supply of domestic. farm laborers 
which is likely to be available during the season.. This estimate, also, 
is made welt in advance of the season. 


ce. It makes wage surveys to determine the "prevailing" rates being 
paid domestic farm workers in order that these same rates may be applied tc 
Mexicenu Nationals. The initial surveys in cach area and each crop-activity 
are made, once again, in advance of the season. They are usually 
repeated during the season.3 


In addition the California Farm Placement Service cooperates with 
housing inspectors in notifying them of installations in which more than 
five Mexican Nationals are housed, or are to be housed. 


(5) California State Division of Housing. This agency shares with 


1 section, 503, Public Law 78. 


othe Mexican Consuls nominally cxercise joint jurisdiction, but usually 
become involved only in aggravated cases of moncormpliance, or in orcas 
where the Local ‘Department of Labor representative is for one reason or 
enother unable to discuarge his duties. 


3 In Chapter VIII, we shall discuss the wage survey in some detail, 
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the Department of Labor the responsibility of seeing that housing for 
braceros meets established standards.1 


(7) U. S. Public Health Service. This agency supervises the 
medical examinations of prospective braceros at Migratory 
Statious. -rrovides further inspections at Reception Centers. Provides 
medical care to braceros who become ill or injured et or en route to 
Reception Centers. 


(8) U. S. Department of Justice. Fkamines prospective workers at 
Migratory Stations and again at Reception Centers, to determine if their 
entry is consonant with the Immigration and Internal Security laws of the 
United States. The Department's Border Patrol is alerted when braceros 
"skip" their contracts, as they become immediately deportable. 


Other agencies of government, both in the United States (e.g. local 
health departments), and in Mexico (e.g., the Ministry of Agriculture), 
play roles in the conduct of the bracero program but their roles are 
modest and need not be dwelt upon here. 


As itis set up, then, the program appears to be well considered, to 
afford generous safeguards to interested parties (e.g., both Mexican and 
U. S. farm workers), and to operate under the surveillance of sufficient 
agencies to enforce those safeguards. In the succeeding discussion of the 
manner in which the program operates in practice, comment will be made 
from time.to time on the efficacy of these safeguards and enforcement 
agents. 


Tt may be of some interest to note that in the past seventeen years 
the cost of the bracero program to the U. S. Federal Government alone 
has been well over $100,000,000 (See Table 1). 


Tinis arrangement has no counterpart in other states in which braceros 
are employed. Sce Chapter V, "Housing." 


enor example, members of subversive political organizations, and per~ 
sons with criminal or narcotics records are excluded. 
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Table:.3 


U. S. Government Administrative Expenses, 
Mexican Farm Labor Program, -1943-1958 


“gauetnd strative Bepenses 


1943 $ 12,342,437 
ee ei a es, a ghee 239679 393.; 
1945 21,615,767 
| 1946 . eee me ree NOEL 
1947 - re eee 12 586000 ep 
1948-1951 ooh , Not. Avetlable |” 
1952 be eit Waa ir , «1,056,999 
1953 ; 2,492,163 
1954 es ee 1,800,000 
1955 : : piesa Kose ‘1,756,000 
1956 - 1,092, 000 : 
1957 2,097,400 
1958 (estimated) 2,236,000 


TOTAL. - . $100, 326, 356 


NOTES: Figures Peaihe only expenses of Federal agency howdng aa ae) ad~ 
ministrative responsibility for cates pESaTt are ee program. 

_ In 1943-1947, this was the Department o ’Pood Adminis« 
tration (later Production and Marketing Administration), Labor 
Branch, Foreign Labor Program. , In 1952- 1958, it was the Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment ‘Security, Farm Placement Service, 
Foreign Labor Division. Expenses of other agencies participating 
to a lesser extent in the program -- e.g., Public Health Service . 
and Immigration and Naturalization Service -~- are, not: included: 
Salaries of administrators who had duties in addition to the Mex- 
ican program are not included. 

&@Includes only the cost of operating Migratory Stations and ia a 
Centers. 


SOURCES: 1943- sia Conmittee on Agriculture and yorsstsy; Ue S, Senate, 
82nd Congress, 1st Session, Hearings on S. 949, S. 98h, ‘and “8: 1106. 

Inserts facing p. 144. Washington, D. e. Cegbools. 
1952: Idem, §3rd.Congress, lst Session, ‘Hearings on $8. 1207, P og 
Washington, D. Cc. 1953. 

1953: Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 83rd Congress, end. session, 
Hearings on H, R. 9447, p. 239. “Washington, D. G, 1954. 

L954; Tbid. 

1955: Committee on Appropriations, U.S. ‘Senate, 84th Congress, ‘Ist paseo, 
Hearings on H, R. 506, p- 137. Washington, D. C., 1955. 

1956: idem, “4th Congress, @nd Session, Hearings on H, 2. 9720, p. 103. 
1957: Idem, 85th Congress, 1st nape Hearings on H..R RB. 6287, p. 204. 
Washington, : D. C., LOOT. . 

1958; Ibid. 


CHAPTER II, HOW, WHERE, WHEN, AND WHAT? 


A. How Many Are There? 


The number of braceros entering the United States each year since the 
inauguration of the program is shown in Table 2. The trend is depicted 
graphically in Figure l. 


In the assessment of these data, the following facts should be noted, 


(1) During the years 1943-1945, several thousand Nationals were con- 
tracted for railroad maintenance-of-way labor. The totals for these three 
years are not strictly comparable to those for other years when workers 
have been contracted solely for agricultural labor. 


(2) The figures for 1947-50 are misleadingly low. The table includes 
only those workers recruited in the interior of Mexico and contracted at 
the border. In 1947-50, however, the U. S, Government unilaterally permit- 
ted the recruitment and contracting of aliens who had entered this country 
illegally.l In 1947, 55,000 "wetbacks" were given the option of signing 
contracts or being deported. Virtually. all chose the former option. In 
1948, several thousand apprehended “wetbacks" were "paroled" to the custody 
of farm employers. 3 In 1949, 87,220 illegal aliens were recruited and con- 
tracted; in 1950, 10,461.59 


(3) The data in Table 1 and Figure 1 do not include those braceros 
who were re-contracted, while still in this country, by a new employer. 
For all practical purposes, these were new contracts. The effect was the 
same as though a new worker had been recruited in Mexico. The number of 
contracts issued is actually a more meaningful index to the size of the 
bracero program than is the number of men involved. Contracts issued dur- 
ing 1952-1955 (the only years for which these data are available) were as 
follows: 


line principal reason seems to have been that the Mexican government took 
a series of "strong" positions concerning the protection of braceros 
recruited in the interior of Mexico. 


2president's Commission on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in American 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 52. 


3pleanor M. Hadley, "A Critical Analysis. of the Wetback Problem," Law 
and Contemporary Problems, 21:352 (Spring, 1956). Precise statistics on 
the extent of this "parole" program are not available. 

president's Commission on Migratory Labor, op. cit., p. 53. 


ou, S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Report 1950-51, passin. 
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Table .2 


Mexican Mationals Contracted for Farm Labor in 
the United States, 1942-1958 


4, 203 
52,098 
62,170 
49 454 
32,043 


19,632 
35, 345 
19,625 
66,058 
192,095 


197,000 
201, 380 
309,033 
398, 650 
45,197 


436,09 
432, 857 


SOURCES: President's Commission on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture, Washington, D. C,: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951, p. 53. 

U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Annual Report, 1950-1951. 


U, S. Department of Agriculture, unpublished data. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Annual Report on Employment of Foreign 
Workers, 1958. Washington, D. C., 1959, p. 5. . 


lnew contracts issued. * This number is‘ not to be confused with the peak 
number of Mexican Nationals in the U. S, at any one time, or the cumlative 
number of different individuals employed at one time or another during 


the year. 


Figure 1 
Mexican Nationals Imported Under Contract into the U.S., 1942-1958 
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SOURCES: President's Commission on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture, Washington, D.C.:; U.S.Government Printing 
Office, 1951, p. 53. 
U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Annual Report, 1950-1951. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, unpublished data. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Annual Report on Employment of Foreign 
Workers, 1958. Washington, D, C., 1959, p 
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vm reble 3 


Total Contracts with Mexican sats cual’ 1952- 19554 


Year «: 3 Number 


aoe ss 219,231 
1953 oe 225,192 
195% 335,610 
1955: 439,606 
By comparing these figures with those in Table 2, it may be seen that 
approximately 10% of all workers contracted. are recontracted in the U, §. 
each year. This increment would push the total number of contracts issued 
in 1956, 1957, and 1958 very close to the 500,000 mark. 


(4) The process of contract extension should also be mentioned. “A 
bracero who has successfully completed a contract for a given employer may 
have his*contract extended (if the employer wishes) and extended again, up 
to a maximum of 18 months. If contract extensions are included with ini- 
tial contracts issued, our figures are greatly increased. For example, in 
California in 1957, 149,130 new contracts were issued; 13,494 recontracts; 
and 115,574 contract extensions. 


(5) None of the statistics we have bee discussing are adjusted to 
‘allow for the fact that a few braceros undoubtedly go back to their homes 
in Mexico during ‘the course of each year, only to return to the J, S, and 
receive another contract during that same year. In other words, our data 
do not reveal the number of different individuals involved in the program. 
The point is of little importance so far as the impact of the program upon 
the U, S. farm economy is concerned. As we have observed, the significant 
consideration is the number of contracts’ issued. But when it comes to the 
impact. of the bracero program upon Mexico, the number of individuals actu- 
ally involved becomes very important. None of the agencies. concerned with 
the administration of the program, however, maintains the sorts of records 
required for the calculation of number of individuals as distinguished 
from number of contracts. On the basis of interviews with many braceros 
and observation of the inner workings of the program, the author would 
hazard the guess that the proportion of men who come back as "repeaters" 


a S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment saan "Four-Year 
Summary of Mexican Workers by States.’ ea a de Di Cry: hd. 


*u. Ss. Department of Labor,. Bureau of Employment gaia San Francisco 
Regional Office, unpublished data.. 


during any given year is fairly small,+ although the proportion who have 
been to the U, S. before at some time during the fifteen year history of 
the program is close to two-thirds (see Table 4). 


The most striking conclusion to be drawn from Tables 2 and 3 and 
Figure 1 is that there is a general strain upward in the number of Mexican 
Nationals contracted for farm labor in the U. S. Although the program was 
created as a wartime measure, it has burgeoned principally in the postwar 
years. In every postwar year except 1946, more Mexican Nationals have been 
contracted than was true during any of the war years. In 1956, three times 
as many braceros were contracted as during all the war years combined. 

The same was true in 1957 and 1958. 


Several of the more conspicuous movements of the curve may be ac- 
counted for in terms of special events. In 1951, the number of braceros 
increased dramatically because, for the first time since the end of World 
War II, the Governnents of the United States and Mexico had reached an 
agreement. on the conduct of the program. The U. S. Congress passed Public 
Law 78 in July, 1951, and representatives of the respective Governments 
negotiated the International Agreement and Standard Work Contract in August. 
The timing was fortuitous, for it enabled large numbers of braceros to 
enter California and Texas for the fall séason, which is the time of 
greatest demand in both areas. 


In 1952 and 1953, the number of braceros remained fairly constant, 
but in 1954 the number leaped again by over 100,000. ‘The reason is clear. 
1954 was the year of "Operation Wetback". A more determined effort than 
ever before was made to enforce the immigration laws of the country. At- 
torney General Brownell appointed a new Chicf of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, and the Border Patrol was drastically shaken up. A 
stern warning was issued to "wetbacks" and employers of "wetbacks." Many 
illegal entrants left the country. Most of. those who remained were rounded 
up by the Border Patrol with the assistance of personnel from other 
agencies--federal, state, and local.2 Again, the timing was fortuitous. 
"Operation Wetback" was conducted in July, which is a slack season in most 
Southwestern crops. Most growers were able to contract braceros in time 
for the harvest scason. 


1Lprobably on the order of 10% or less. ‘The principal reason is that, 
for the great majority of the men involved, it is very difficult and costly 
to obtain a contract. (See Chapter 5.) Upon returning to their homes, 
most braceros live on whatever they have been able to save in the U. S., 
plus whatever they are able to carn in Mexico, until poverty forces them to 
seek another contract. 


2an entire book might be written on "Operation Wetback." Among its more 
interesting aspects were the passions it aroused and the political bed- 
fellows it created. Vigorous criticism of the way it was conducted came 
from such disparate sources as Drew Pearson, growers’ associations, and 
the Marxist~oriented Committee for the Protection of the Foreiga Born. 


Table 4 


Mexican Workers Processed at Empalme, Sonora, Migratory 
Station: Classified by Number of Previous Trips to U.S. 
. June, 1957 - MAY i: 1958 


Number of previous trips 
i 


or more 


TOTAL. 

June,1957} 6,761} 100.0 
- July, 1957 : 100.0 
' Aug.» 1957 100.0 

Sep.,1957 100.0 

Oct. ,1957 100.0 

Nov. ,1957 100.0 

Dec. ,1957 1} 100.0 

Jan. ,1958} 100.0 

Feb.,1958| + 100.0 

Mar. , 1958 100.0 

Apr. ,1958 } 100.0 

May, 1958 100.0 
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3h 
34 
eT 
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35 
34 
36 
30 
33 
21 
34 
30 
34 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Eupidoyaact Security, 
Foreign Labor Division, eae data. $i a ) 


Aside from aia erieeretes oe occurrences as these, the pattern of 2) 
increas 38 | Qt bracer only be explained by fundamental 
t 
tender y fee a the Bar ae ea the United States. Several of these 


tendencies are discussed in Chapter of this. report. 


B. Where Do They Come From? 


Article 4 of the International Agreement states: 


The Government of Mexico will establish the Migratory 
Stations in the Republic of Mexico at’ Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua; Irapuato, Guanajuato; Guadalajara, 
Jalisco; Durango, Durango; or at places adjacent to such 
cities, and at such other places.as read be mutually agreed 
to by the two Governments. 


The nunber and: Location of these recruiting centers have changed from 
time to time. The centers at Durango, Irapuato and Guadalajara have been 
closed.l For a time, recruiting was carried on at Mexicali, Baja Califor- 
nia, directly across the border from the Fl Centro Reception Center. In 
1955, a Migratory Station was established at Hermosillo, Sonora, but has 
now been moved to the small town.of Empalme, in the same state. 


At the present time, only three Migratory Stations are operated. They 
are in Empalme, Chihushua, and Monterrey. Tables 5, 6; and 7 indicate the 
number of men selected at each of these stations in a recent year, according 9 
to the state or ierritory of Mexico from which they came. Several conclu- 
sions may be drawn from an examination of these tables. 


(1) Practically every state and territory of the Republic of Mexico 
is represented by at least a few braceros. ‘The Chihuahua station handled 
men from 27 of the country's 32 states and territories; the Monterrey 
station processed men from 29; the Empalme centcr, 30. The only state 
unrepresented was Quintana Roo.3 


1this is somewhat curious inasmuch as Guanajuato and Jalisco are among 
the most populous farming states. of Mexico, and among those which provide 
the largest numbers. of braceros. 


ethere were several reasons why this practice was abandoned. For one 
thing, the men who were unable to obtain contracts often found it impossi- 
ble to resist the temptation to slip across the border on their own. For 
another, many men were accompanied by their families, who hoped to be able 
to see them during the contracting process and, on weekend visits, through- 
out the duration of the contract. Such hopes often proved fruitless, and 
the families became public charges of a city which was not cquipped to 
care for them. 


3an extremely sparscly settled state at the far east of the Yucatan 
Peninsula, cut off from the rest of Mexico by jungles. 


Table 5 


Braceros Processed at Monterrey, Nuevo Leén, Migratory Station, 


State of Origin, Percentage of Total Selected ana 
Percentage of State's Population, 1955 


_ State 


Nuevo Ledn 
San Luis Potosf 
Zacatecas 
Guanajuato 
Durango 
Coahuila 
Michoacan 
Jalisco 
Tamaulipas 
Aguascalientes 
Oaxaca 
Querétaro 
México 
Guerrero 
Puebla 
Tlaxcala 
Distrito Federal 
Hidalgo 
Colima 
Morelos 
Nayarit 
Veracruz 
Chihuahua 
Tabasco 
Sinaloa 
Chiapas 
Yucatan 
Sonora 
Campeche 


TOTAL 


Percent of 


Number of Men} All Men 


Selected 


156,162 


Selected 


: 


. 


1 
aL 
a 
al 
tL 


b 
3 
3 
1 
1 
8 
4 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1. 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
) 
0 
0 


ee * « 
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100.0 


629,502 
715,720 
1,412,830 
1,744,700 
716,029 
187,035 
1,444,929 
282 ,608 
1,383,640 
917,719 


1,595,920. — 


282,495 
2192, ag 

8.0 ,'760 
11274490 


268 ,863 


292 , 343 
2,057,175 
842,077 
351,106 
618 ,439 
875,782 
515,256 
503,095 
121, 361 


Percentage 
of State's 
Population 
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NOTE: State population data are from Mexican census’ of 1950. 


a = less than 0.1. 
SOURCES: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
unpublished data; Howard F. Cline, The United States and 


Mexico, Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1953, 
p. 409. (Adapted, ) 
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Table 6 


Mexican Nationals Processed at Empalme, Sonora, 
Migratory Station, August 16 = October 12, 1956, by 
State of Origin, and Percentage of Total Selected 


Percent of All 
Men Processed 


Jalisco 
Guanajuato 
Michoacan 
Zacatecas 
Guerrero 


ME 
V0 OVO 


OrrFOO Mm \O XO 1 


Oaxaca 
Durango 
México 
Baja California 
Puebla 


Mow 


San Luis Potosi 
‘Morelos 
Distrito Federal 
Nayarit 

Sinaloa 


OOOF Ff 


Colima 
Tlaxcala 
Sonora 
Aguascalientes 
Hidalgo 
Tabasco 
Veracruz 
Querétaro 
Yucatén 
Chihuahua 
Tamaulipas 
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Coahuila 

Chiapas 

Nuevo Leén 

Baja California, Sur 
Unknown 


Op ppp 
\O 


TOTAL 


a= Less than 0.1 


SOURCE: U. S. Public Health Service, unpublished data. (Adapted) 
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Table 7 


Mexican Nationals Processed at Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Migratory 
Station, August 16°+ October: 12, 1956, by State 
of Origin, and Percentage of Total Selected. 


Chihuahua — 
Durango 
Zacatecas 
Jalisco 
Coahuila 


México 
Michoacdin 
Guanajuato 
Puebla 
Oaxaca 


Guerrero 
Querétaro 
Tlaxcala 
Distrito Federal 
Aguascalientes 


Morelos 

Sen Luis Potosf 
Veracruz 
Hidalgo 
Tamaulipas 


Nuevo Leén 
Yucatdn 
Colima 
Nayarit 
Tabasco 


Sonora 
Baja California 
Unknown 


TOTAL 


a = Less. than 0.1 


Number of Men 


Processed 


Percentage. of All 
Men Processed’ 
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SOURCE: U.S, Public Health Service, unpublished data. (Adapted) 


(2) The places from which braceros are drawn are conditioned to a 
large extent by the location of the Migratory Stations.1 For example, 72% 
of the men passing through the Monterrey center in 1955 were from six 
States: Nuevo Leén, of which Monterrey is the capital, and five states 
which cluster closely around Nuevo Leon. 


(3). These areas from which braceras tend to be drawn are not. neces- 
sarily the population centers of Mexico. Mexico City, with over 3,000,000 
population, far exceeds the size of any state in the Republic. Yet rela- 
tively few braceros come from Mexico City. Veracruz, with about 2,000,000 


people, is the most populous state, yet véry few-braceros come from Veracruz. 


Empalme, Chihuhua, and Monterrey are all located in Northern Mexico. ‘There 
is consequently a bias in the selection of braceros in favor of the northern 
and central states. 


In the present study, one of the standard questions was 
SE ene cuantos habitantes tiene el lugar en que Vd. vive? 


Replies are summarized in Table 8. 
Table 8 
1,139 Braceros Classified by Size of Place of Permanent Residence 


ot) SCRE SS ES RT ws 7 
Population Number Percent 


jo) 
© 


10 or less 
11-50 

51-100 

101-1, 000 
1,001-2, 500 
2,501-5,000 
5,001~-10, 000 
10, 001-25, 000 
25, 001-50, 000 
50, 001-500, 000 
Over 500,000 


Kew 
OWMWU10O FO MO © 
Q ON AWWOMON dO 


ws 


= 
.o) 
.e) 


TOTAL 
oe er aneaner ee a el, 
From these data, it is apparent that braceros tend to be drawn from 
quite small towns and villages -- in our sample the median was about 1,000 
population. It should be noted, additionally, that many informants were 


lthe primary reason being that a long journey to a Migratory Station 
constitutes an expense which many prospective braceros cannot meet. For 
example, it is 1,500 miles from Oaxaca, a populous State south of Mexico 


City, to the Migratory Station at Chihuahua. This is sufficient to discour- 


age most Oaxacefios who might like to become braceros. 


In this table, as in all tables without source citations throughout this 
report, data were obtained exclusively from primary sources: i.e., inter- 
views with braceros. All tables incorporating data from secondary sources 
include full citations. 
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able to identify their place of residence only in terms of the municipio 
of which it was a part. (A municipio in Mexico’ roughly corresponds to a 
county in the United States.) Ba it» were possible to correct for this 
underreporting of isolated farmsteads; the median might well be in a lower 
range. 


These demographic considerations are of more than academic interest. 
As we shall shortly see, certain personal traits tend to predominate in 
the bracero group -- traits which are characteristic of rural Mexico. 
These traits have a great deal to do with the manner in which the bracero 
program actually operates, as distinct from the way it is set forth in 
legal and quasi-legal documents. 


C. Where Do They Go? 
has 
The distribution of braceros within the United States/variei with 


time, as the following table indicates. 


Table 9 


Percent of Mexican Contract Workers in Selected States, U, Si, 
1945, 1949, 1952, and 19554 


Texas 

California 

New Mexico a7, 

Arkansas 16 

Arizona Not available Not available 

Washington 6 None Few 
Idaho None Negligible Negligible 
Oregon None Negligible Negligible 


TOTAL 77 86 92 


The World War II emergency program was instituted primarily as. a serv- 
ice to growers in the Far West, notably California. Texas, Arkansas, and 
New Mexico did not participate in this program because the Mexican govern- 
ment would not permit its citizens to be sent into areas in which they were 
likely to encounter discrimination. Texas growers were active in the 
negotiations which led to the International Executive Agreement of August, 


lsource : President's Commission on Migratory Labor, op. cit., p. 55. 
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1949, and at this time the "blacklist" was lifted.1 As a consequence, | 
those areas which had formerly been prohibited from using braceros now be-~- 
came the prime users of this type of Labor..." California, by, comparison, 
employed few braceros during this period. By 1952, a shift in the other 
direction had taken place. Texas, Arkansas, and New Mexico were employing 
fewer braceros than three years before®, while California was once again 
using more braceros than any other state. .In the years since 1954, the 
pattern has been relatively stable. About two-fifths of all the braceros 
entering the country work in Texas. About, one-third work in California. 
Arkansas,. Arizona, and New Mexico employ significant numbers, while the 
remainder are widely scattered. In each of the past several years braceros 
have worked in more than half the States of the Union. Besides those al- 
ready mentioned, they include Colorado, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Louisiane, Missouri, Montana, Illinois, Ohio, Wyoming, Utah, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Tennessee, Indiana, Georgia and Mississippi. 

(See Table 10,) In terms of man-months, California leads the nation in use 
of braceros (see Table 11). a 


Of particular interest to this study is the distribution of braceros 
in California through time and space. Table 12 and Figure 2 indicate the 
fifteen-year trend of foreign contract workers in this state, expressed as 
@ percentage of all seasonal farm workers. In the jagged peaks and valleys 
of Figure 2, one can read a story, much of which has already been adumbrated. 
Braceros made up an important part of the farm labor force of California 
during World War II. ‘Their importance declined during the postwar years, 
1946 through 1950. During these years California growers were apparently 
able to fill their needs for the most part with domestic workers and 
"wetbacks.".. Following the passage of Public Law 78.in the summer of 1951, 
California's agricultural employers began to turn more and more to the use 
of Mexican contract laborers. An incipient break in this pattern at the 
beginning of 1954 was halted by "Operation Wetback." For the past several 
years, braceros have never constituted less than 20% of the seasonal farm 
labor force in California, and on. occasion have constituted as mech as 35%. 
This compares with an everage of 15-20%, and a peak of 25%, during World 
War II. California farmers lean more heavily upon foreign labor at present 
than they did during either World War II or the Korean War when domestic 
labor markets were presumably more depleted than is now the case. Some of 
the possible explanations for this paradox will be examined in succeeding 
chapters. 


Trends in the use-of braceros in California in the years 1955 and 
1956 are examined in detail in Table 13 and Figure 3. It is at once 
apperent that more braceros were used in 1956 than in 1955, during every 
period of the year. The percentage increases ranged as high as 49.4 in the 


lgespeaking a remarkable change in the attitudes either of Texans or of 
Mexican officialdom. The International Agreement still contains a "“prohibi- 
tion against discrimination" (Article 8), which is almost entirely in- 
operative. 


2 No doubt due to the fact they were cmploying large numbers of 
"“wetbacks" at this time. : 
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Employment of Mexican Nationals, by State, U.S., 1956 


State 


UNITED STATES 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Tllinois 
Indiana 


Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 
New Mexico 
Ohio 
Oregon 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Washington 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

& = less than 0.1. 


SOURCE: 


Total 
Workers 
Contracted 


491,896 
2h ,427 
36,906 

159,939 

8,269 


1,392 


unpublished data. 


Table 10 


Workers 
Receiving 
Initial 
Contracts 


45,197 


22,283 
30,289 
150,877 
7,368 


25 


147 
50 


45 
33 


7,025 
357 
1,269 


25525 
2,207 


47 
19,903 
7h 


1,182 


222 
1,084 
193, 344 
396 


1,488 
687 
1,696 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 


(Arranged and adapted.) 


ier. 


Workers 
Recon- 
tracted 


Table 11 


Mexican Agricultural Workers Contracted and 
Recontracted, Average Months of Employment Per Worker, 
and: Total -Man Months of Employment, by State,~1957 


Workers Contracted | Average Months | Man-months 
and Recontracted of Employment of Employment 
Per Worker: rete 


UNITED STATES 


u 
eB 


1,540,696 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


106,790 
59, O14 
646, 167 
15,429 


HE 
ACO KF 


Delaware 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


dL5 


ae ee oe 
OONO0 


Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


NHR 


« 


oO OF NM 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Ohio 


NV FN mor 


Oregon 

South Dakdte 

Tennessee ; 
Texas 211,068 


rR 
AOA AROW UWOOo OFfFN 


Uteh 859 
Washington 1,488 
Wisconsin 1,918 
Wyoming 1,575 


FP ED 


SOURCE: . U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment , Security, 
‘Foreign Labor Section, unpublished data. Sil 
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Figure 2 


Foreign Contract Workers as a Percentage of All Seasonal Farm Workers, 
California, 1943-1957 


| 


ees) 
iw 


4} ef pp 
1943 19h4, 1945 1946 1947 1948 19h9 1950 gD: 1952 Be 33) 195) 1955 1956 1957 
SOURCE: State of California, Department of Employment, Division of Research and Statistics, unpublished data. 


NOTE: By "foreign contract workers” is meant Mexican braceros in agriculture; a few thousand Jamaicans during the years 1943-45 
are included. "All seasonal farm workers" include domestic migrants, local workers, and foreign workers. "Wetbacks" 
are included in none of these data. 


Table 12 


Foreign Contract Workers as a Percentage of 
All. Seasonal Farm Workers, by Month, California, 1943-1957 9g 


Year and Percent || Year and {Seasonal} Foreign | Percent 
month contract} foreign month farm contract | foreign 
m workers2| of total workers, 
total 


L943 1947 
Jenuary 74, 500 
February 69,500 
March - 66,500 
April 99 , 000 
May 127,500 
June 147, 500 
July © 152,000 
August 171,000 
September| 166,000 
October :.| 158,000 
Novenmber.| 115,000 
December 99, 700 


130, 800 


DO OM VIW 


September 
October 
November | 173,100 
Decenber | 143,000 


1944, 1948 
93, 200 é January 
97,100 ° February 
96,700 ‘ March 
116,000 ; April 
152,200 May 
156,500 : June 
170,600 - July 
181,900 600 ; August 
193,500 ‘ September 
October 175,000 . October | 231,500 
November | 134,500 ; November | 190,000 
December | 132,400 : December | 155,000 
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ViFNMOUMNYWNMDOrFOWO 
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won 
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LOS | 1949 

January 123,900 . January | 135,000 
February ° February | 112,000 
Merch : March 81,500 
April: ° April 92,500 
May’ ‘ May 145,000 
June : . June 171,000 
July .. . July 163, 500 
August 4oo 4 August 179,000 
Septenber ; September| 226,000 
October - October | 263,000 
November . Novenber | 193,000 
December | 137,500 F December | 143,000 


MRPUFOrRNRrWwWMU on 


1946 1950 

Jenuary 132,500 January {108,400 
February | 111,700 February | 88,500 
March 96,600 March 69,000 
April 97,700 April 93,000 
May 155, 300 May 129, 300 
June 152,700 June 152,500 
July ~ —-| 167,000 July 153,000 
August 170,000 August 160, 200 
September} 259,200 September) 207,700 
October 202,000 October 21, 000 
November | 139,400 November | 156,900 
December | 124,800 December | 134,400 


aed PReEE 
ESSRAS 


HPWorMDOWODDDWH 
TMWWHOWWYIN rPwoO-) 
WOuUBTOUODARFPUAOL 


Be 
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Seasonal} Foreign | Percent Seasonal| Foreign | Percent 

farm contract| foreign farm contract} foreign 

workers,| workers | of tota workers | workers | of total 
total total 


1951 1954 
January | 119,000 January | 134,300 | 14,300 
February | 103,000 February |116,000 | 16,500 
March 76,000 March 107,800 | 14,300 
April 91,000 April 124,400 | 18,200 
May 137,000 May 173,000 | 27,200 
June 165,000 June 188,200 | 29,000 
July 148,000 July 188,400 | 29,800 
August 161,000 August 197,000 | 36,000 
September! 232,000 Septenber| 244,700 | 50,500 
October 255,500 October | 242,800 | 51,000 
November | 173,000 November | 180,800 | 33,800 
December | 143,000 Deceniber | 157,500 | 29,000 


. 


WOWDOWONDWOOR 


PRRPRPPRPRPPREHE 
VFEFOPRWHEOFUPLO 


L952 1955 
January 132, 300 Jenuary | 141,800 |] 21,800 
February | 122,900 February | 134,000 | 23,000 
March 91,400 March 119,500 | 23,700 
April 100,000 April 134,200 | 28,000 
May 141,000 May 177,000 | 37,500 
June 174,000 June 213,700 | 46,500 
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a 
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July 161,000 July 196,000 | 43,500 
August 173,500 August 205,900 | 47,700 
September| 242,000 September] 277,300 | 66,500 
October 228,500 October {| 254,800 | 74,300 
November | 168, 300 Novenber | 184,600 | 40,000 
| 
| 


rm 


E 
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December | 141,700 December | 153,600 | 28,800 


1953 1956 
January 126,600 3 January | 140,500 | 26,500 
February | 120,900 February | 137,000 | 29,000 
March 99, 800 March 121,500 | 29,500 
April 116,500 April 126,000 | 31,200 
May 164,600 May 195,200 | 52,200 
June 175,600 June 226,200 | 61,400 
July 178, 800 July 205,800 | 54, 300 
August 181,000 August 214,500 | 62,500 
September} 242,000 September] 285,700 | 89,700 
October 235,500 October | 259,800 | 92,000 
November | 184,700 November | 169,300 | 41,100 
December | 152,000 3 { December | 138,900! 32,900 


Seasonal Foreign Percent 
farm contract foreign 
workers, workers of total 


total 


135,000 
115,700 
116,200 
136, 200 


SOURCE; State of California, Department of Employment, Division of Research and 
Statistics, unpublished data. 


NOTH; Illegal Mexican workers or "wetbacks" are not included in these statistics. 
If they were included among "seasonal farm workers, total," the percentage of the 
total represented by contract workers would no doubt significantly decrease, 
particularly during the years 1948-1953. 


itnis title includes all temporary hired agricultural laborers -- interstate 
migrants, intrastate migrants, local workers, and foreign workers. It excludes 
self-employed farmers, unpaid family workers, and year-round workers. 


“this title includes a few thousand Jamaicans during the years 1943-1945. 
therwise, the title includes only Mexican contract workers. 
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Figure 3 
Contract Mexican Nationals Employed in Farm Labor, By Semi-monthly Periods, California. 1955 and 1956 
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SOURCE: State of California, Department. of Employment, Farm Placement Service, unpublished data 
(DE 3252 forms: Employer Reports of Mexican National ‘Fmployment and Location). 


Table 13 


Mexican Contract Workers Employed in California Agriculture, by Semi-Monthly Periods, 
1955 and 1956, with Per Cent Increase from 1955 to 1956 


| 
_Rebruary | March | April, 
1-15 16-28 1-15 16-31 1-15 16-30 


1955 21,991 22,403 | 23,323 24,192 26,483 | 29,735 33,514 | 37,946 45,738 | 48,470 46,2h9 
1956 27,510 29,739 ; 30,790 34,679 41,327 | 56,698 64,927 | 62,999 58,819 
Percent ; 33.3 O73 16.6 23.3 hg. 42.0 30.0 27.2 


increase 


| 
September _ October i November December 
1-15 16-30 1-15 16-31 G 16-31 


50,850 52,555 | 69,846 78,715 | 72,92% 5h,72h | 36,819 31,539 | 29,932 27,571 
63,458 98,144 101,259 | 91,376 58,248 | 42,849 36,699 | 32,837 31,334 


Percent 


increase , : ; 51.5 hO.5 28.6 : 6.4 16.4 16.4 9.7 13.6 


SOURCE: State of California, Department of Employment, Farm Placement Service, unpublished data 
(DE 3252 forms: Employer Reports of Mexican National Employment and Location). 


first two weeks of May, and 40.5 in the first half of September. It may 
also be observed that the demand for Mexican Nationals in California is 
highly seasonal. The number employed at the peak, which comes around the 
end of September is nearly four times as great as the number employed 
during the early part of January.1 


Where are braceros sent within the State of California? Table 14 and 
Figure 4 provide answers for recent years. 42 of the state's 58 counties 
employed braceros in 1955, 41 in 1956. ‘They were not concentrated in any 
particular region. The southern desert counties employ a great many 
Mexican Nationals; so do the counties of the "citrus belt," the central 
Coast counties, and the Sacramento Valley counties. The counties of the 
upper San Joaquin Valley, notably San Joaquin County, employ more braceros 
than any other area of the state. The Lower San Joaquin Valley counties, 
however, which are the most productive agriculturally in the entire 
United States, employ relatively few braceros. 


In general, the tendency was for most counties to employ more Nationals 
in 1956 then in 1955. Some truly spectacular increases may be noted in 
such areas as Monterey County during its peak season (May-September), San 
Joaquin County et the beginning of the tomato season (September 1-15), 
and Yolo County during the last half of August. 


Useful as it might be, it is not easy to learn what types of agricul- 
tural employers tend to lead in the use of braceros. The California State 
Unemployment Insurance Code contains the following section; 


Except as otherwise specifically provided ... the infor- 
mation provided to the director by an employment unit .. . shall 
be for the exclusive use and information of the director in 
discharge of his duties and shall not be open to the public, 
nor admissable in evidence in any action or special proceeding 
other than one arising out of the provisions of this division. 
Such information may be tabulated and published in statistical 
form for the use and information of state departments and the 
public, except that the name of the employing unit or of any 
worker shall never be divulged in the course of such tabula- 
tion or publication.2 


This provision was drawn to protect the names and reputations of per- 
sons receiving unemployment insurance (and their former employers), in the 
same way that names on public Dnctiaoatios $955 protected in most states. 
For some years, a leader of the Nation orkers Union has asked the 


imere are wider seasonal fluctuations in the use of braceros than in 
the usé of domestic seasonal farm laborers. It is apparently this flexible 
quality of the bracero program which commends it to agricultural employers. 


“california Unemployment Insurance Code, Chapter 308, Section 109}. 
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Table 14 


Number of Mexican Nationals Employed, by County and Semi-Monthly Periods, California, 1955 and 1956 


COUNTY AND YEAR| Janua. February | March | April Me; | June Jul August September | October | November | December 
=e 1-15; 16-31) 1-15 |16-30 {1-15| 16-31 1-15) 16-30 |1-15} 16-32 [1-15 [16-31] 1-15] 16-30, 1-15] 16-31] 1-15 |16-301 1-15 |16-31 


52 5h 7L| 73} 1O4] 130] 132] 132] 2h4! 681) 696] 365] 392 35 2601 86 50 

7 KL 86] 176! 270] 270} 295] 352] 661| 881} 800] 6h6 625} 550! 298] 137 75 
| 

re) (e) 59) 49 3) 39 39 64} 154} 219} 263] 190} 96} 109] 132] 116 

48 15 195] 223] 162 112} 282] 507] 868} 892} 789 bho} 599] 3h6 63 


25 31 259} 208] 214 .| 185) 169] 259) 432} 487] heé 307] 164} 131 103 
35 50 329} 319 256} 251] 507] 715} 833] 829 4321 e207] 101] 123 


O} 126 32h} 392 226| 224] 173] 269] 648! 6 757} 591] 91 56 
62} ohh 541} 607 293} 268} 295} 585} 764) 963/1112} 871! 109 5 

El Dorado 

1955 (@) (e) 11 11] 268] 294) 207 32} 46 15} 10 13 

1956 46 29 5 34) 134) 447) Soil 423) ihe 53 29} 20 ko} 
Fresno 

1955 191 ‘ 99 81 116 |L744| 2367 |2281} 1591/1621] 137011057] 794] 853] 562 

1956 175 195} 208 1870} 1951/1673] 1363/1231] 901; 875} 741! 477] 285 
Glenn 

1955 3h 29 29 110} 142] 141] 113) 145] 107} 45 yi} 81 76 

1956 2h. eh 0) 205} 167] 208) 234) 2hé} 187) 137 Tl} 123} 105 
Imperial 

1955 9156} 9361 | 9538 \8277) 6520 5 4791} 4h19 |heo2| 4327] 6629 val 

1956 10693 |1088510478 | 9488 |720h} 6209] 6229 4617} 4296 |ku02 | 7860} 9413} 1058 
Kern 

1955 52 32] 22 16 0) 0) 
1956 63; 58; 4b 187 68. 4751 306] 126) 26 
Kings | 

1955 0 (e) 0 66) 69) 165} 61 

1956 | 28 27 31 107] 63 69} 59} 1 
Lake 

1955 0 O} 214} 239 7 

1956 17 21 31552) 650) bbb 5 


9219} 1004910409 | 9538) 9613 | 9459 
1384) 1208912430 1210211849 |11371 


209) 2h 49} 32 29 
223} 218 351 21 18 


Hye calre 
20} 26 


112} 320] 364) 228] 27 d 609) 307 oa 116 74 
p) 


| H1e) 187| 2hel 196] 55 


Table 14 (Continued 


“COUNTY AND YEAR| Jaz 


Los Angeles 
1955 
1956 

Madera 
1955 
1956 

Mendocino 
1955 
1956 


1146 


9 
Riverside (East) 
1955 
1956 : 
Riverside (West) 
1955 
1956 


papers 156-08] To15| 16-3] Td eee 


1292 


1342) 1528 
1510} 1667 


529| 9le 
865 }1003 


oy) 87 
135| 162 


| 2387 |2165 


3187 |3059 
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605 


541 
729 


Februa 


1656) 1714 
1800} 1806 
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18 


g12} 861 
1090/1134 


81) 47 
172) 145 


2113} 2488 
3055 | 3615 


634} 694 
1113} 985 


March 


April 


1834) 1947] 1825] 1765 
1818} 1922} 2031} 1980 


1358 1778 
1522} 2397 


12 
65 


3635} 3998 
4162] 6087 


4h 
19 


ie) ce) 
°| 0) 6) 0) 
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11 
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1434} 1906 


902; 1147} 
| 1982] 2971 


1288] 1451 
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28r1| 2032 
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Oh 785 
127k 
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165} 321 


29 
82 


2799! 3756 
3566] 4485 


971} 880 
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| 


1731/1742 
2097 |2090 


G} oO 
0} 159 


8} 10 
28; 28 


526| 465 
892} 367 


4875 5023 
8352 (8752 


45] 32 
75| 48 


o| 6 
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2710 | 3059 
3706 | 3942 
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363| 362 


4003 } 3811 
4586 |4284 


637 |. 770 
1076} 936 


1782 | 1636 
2063 | 1700 


1605! 1575 
1596] 158) 


(e) 0 
6 0) 


15} 361 
36| 312 


999) 1722 
129} 119 


47124708 
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15|; -16 
37} 168 


10 
32} 33 


820 |11.65 
1690} 130} 


15 
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8489)8171 


30 
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17 
31 


3 3 3}; 30 
8) 0 0) 6) 


3516} 3598 
028} 3910 


3192 | 3335 
403% | 3612 


22! 36h 
ho2| 453 


3498 |2995 
3835 |2368 


578| 738 
99} 1104 


2593| 2575 
1790|2327 


1046 
1035 
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868 


855 1074 
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377 
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3779} 4085 
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4h6} 139 
803] 316 


2643) 4306 
4174) 4563 


795} 1184 
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1574/1350 
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256 
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22h 


9 
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266 
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37 
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324) 395 
594| 569 


9} 
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408k | 3808 
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UAE 15778 
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1362] 1139 
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65 


25| 325 
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3982 | 2624 
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Sacramento 
1955 
1956 
San Benito 
1955 
1956 
San Bernardino 
1955 
1956 
San Diego 
1955 
1956 
San Joaquin 
1955 
1956 
San Luis Obispo 
1955 
1956 
San Mateo 
1955 
1956 
Santa Barbara 
1955 
1956 
Santa Clara 
1955 
1956 
Santa Cruz 
1953 
1956 
Shasta 
AR 
1956 


2h9 
490 


3h0k 
3128 


312 
437 
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3394 
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762 


66 
109 
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27 


8h}, 
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865 
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Table 14 (Continued) 


COUNTY AND YEAR 


Siskiyou 
1955 
1956 

Solano 
1955 
1956 

Sonoma 
1955 
1956 

Stanislaus 
1955 
1956 

Sutter 
1955 
1956 

Tehama 
188 ois ns 
1956 

Tulare 
1995 
1956 

Ventura 
1955 
1956 

Yolo 
1955 
1956 

Yuba 
1955 
1956 
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Figure 
Mexican Nationals Employed, by County, California, 1956 
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Represents peak employment data. 
State of California, Department of Employment, 


Farm Placement Service, unpublished data. 


State Department of Employment for the names of persons employing Mexican 
Nationals in certain areas of the state. He has been refused this infor- 
mation, on the basis of the above statute. This interpretation of the law 
having been made, it has become almost impossible for anyone not officially 
attached to the bracero program to learn on what farms and ranches these 
men are working. 


The principal growers' associations employing Mexican Nationals in 
California in 1956 are shown in'Table 15. ‘The total number of braceros 
employed by these 28 associations approximates the peak total for the entire 
state (101,259 during the last half of September).© This indicates the extent 
to which use of braceros in California is concentrated in a few prime users. 
labor associations are called "prime users” because (1) they characteris- 
tically subcontract their braceros to individual growers who are the actual 
employers, and yet (2) according to the terms of the International Agree- 
ment, in such cases the association rather than the individual association 
member is technically the employer and mst meet the responsibilities 
spelled out in the work contracts. 


In 1957, 11,611 individual farmers or farming enterprises employed 
braceros in California.3 All but a relative handful were members of one 
or another of the associations listed in Table 15. 11,611 perhaps seems a 
great many farmers, but it is only a small fraction of the total number of 
farmers in the state. The 1950 Census enumergted 111,964 farmers and farm 
managers in California. In other words, only/one-tenth of the state's 
growers make any use of Mexican contract labor. ‘The original impression 
created by Table 15 holds good: the use of Mexican contract labor is highly 
concentrated in certain types of farming operations. The same may be said 
of the bracero program in other areas. Fewer than 1 1/2% of the nation's 


liis intention has been to demonstrate violation of the law calling for 
preference in the hiring of domestic workers. 


en qualification is required. Since the peaks in the several associ- 
ations' use of braceros did not necessarily occur at the same time of year, 
it is possible that some men could have been contracted by one association, 
returned to Mexico, and been recontracted by another association, thus 
being counted twice in the Table 8 total. Others may have been transferred 
from one Association to another without the necessity of their having to 
return to Mexico. 


3pureau of Employment Security, San Francisco Regional Office, unpub- 
lished data. 


hey, S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population: 1950. Vol. 
II, Characteristics of the Population, Part 5, Chapter B, p. 68. Washington, 
D. Ca: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. This figure does not in- 
clude “week-end farmers" whose principal income comes from occupations 
other than farming. 


‘Table 15° 


Leading Employers of Mexican Nationals, California, 1956 


Employer Peak Number of Braceros 
San Joaquin County Farm Production Association iy 25,562 
Imperial Valley Farmers Association 11,401 
Growers Farm Labor Association (Monterey County) 9,014 
Northern California Growers Association (Sutter Co.) 8,251 
Yolo Growers, Inc. jest 6,211 
San Diego County Farmers, Inc. 4, 526° 
Progressive Growers Association (Santa Clara cri 4471 
Coachella Valley Farmers Association (Riverside Co. 3,339 
Ventura County Citrus Growers Association 3,2 
Blythe Growers, Inc. (Riverside County) 
Citrus Growers, Inc. (Orange County) 
Valleys Farm Labor Association (Solano County) 
Agricultural Labor Bureau (Fresno County) 
Watsonville Growers Association (Santa Cruz County) 
Ventura County Farm Labor Association 
Sonoma County Farm Labor Association 
Artesia Growers Association (Los Angeles County) 
Desert Growers Association (Imperial County) 
California Packing Corporation (San Joaquin Co.) 
San. Gabriel Valley Labor Association (Los Angeles Co.) 
Central Coast Farm Labor Association (Santa Cruz Co.) 
Sacramento River Farm Labor Association (Santa Cruz Co.) 
Merced Eastside Growers Association (Merced County) 
Hemet Valley Growers, Inc. (Riverside County) 
Southern California Farmers Association (San Bernardino Co.) 
Valley Farm Housing Association (Santa Barbara County) 
Riverside Agricultural Association 
San Antonio Employment Association (San Bernardino Co.) 


TOTAL 


These data do not represent the total number of braceros hired: dur- 
ing the year by a given employer, but the largest number hired at 
any one time. The total for all associations is greater than the 
state peak at any one time, since the individual associations had 
their peak seasons at different times during the year. 

State of California, Department of Employment, Farm Placement 
Service, unpublished data. 


commercial farms have ever employed braceros in the course of any one 
year. 


D. What Do They Do? 


The purpose of Public Law 78, the basic enabling act of the bracero 
program, is the "assist . .. in (the) production of agricultural commodi- 
ties and products." Elsewhere in Public Law 78, agricultural employment 
is defined as "horticultural employment, cotton ginning, compressing and 
storing, crushing of oil seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, 
or other processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. "2 


This definition, which embraces all types of packing-house work as 
well as field labor, is somewhat modified by the International Agreement. 
The latter document states that the Mexican worker shall be admitted to 
the United States only for temporary employment in agriculture, and goes 
on to define agriculture as follows:3 


(1) Cultivation and tillage of the soil, planting, production, 
cultivation, growing, and harvesting of any agricultural or 
horticultural commodities and any practices (including any 
forestry or lumbering operations) performed by a farmer or on 
a farm as an incident to or in conjunction with such farming 
operations, including preparations for market, delivery to 
storage, or to market, or to a carrier for transportation to 
market; 


(2) Maintenance of a farm and its tools and equipment, or 
salvaging of timber or clearing land of brush and other debris 
left by a hurricane, if the major part of such service is 
performed on a farm; 


(3) ‘The maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, or 
waterways, not owned or operated for profit and used exclusively 
for supplying or storing water for farming purposes, and 

cotton ginning. 


(4) Handling, drying, packing, packaging, processing, freezing, 
grading, or storing, in its unmanufactured state any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity for the operator of a farm; but only 
if such operator produced more than one-half of the commodity 
with respect to which the service is performed; 


1subcommittee of The House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, 
> eg eee 2nd Session, Farm Labor Hearings. Washington, D, C., 1958, 
p. 490. 


2tpid., Section 507. 


(5) All of the activities described in (4) for a group of 
operators of farms, but only if such operators produced the 
commodities with respect to which such activities are 
performed ; 


(6) he provisions of (4) and (5) shall not be applicable 
with respect to services performed in connection with com- 
mercial canning or commercial freezing, or in connection 
with any agricultural or horticultural commodities, after 
their delivery to a terminal market for distribution or 
consumption. 


This conception of agricultural employment, while very broad, is 
somewhat more restrictive than that of Public Law 78. ‘The latter places 
no limits on the bracero's participation in the food processing industries. 
The effect of the International Agreement is to remove the bracero from 
commerce and industry -- i.e., canneries, packing houses, etc. He is per~ 
mitted, however, to engage in every step of production up to and including 
the delivery of produce to the cannery dock. 


In some areas, the bracero's work contract forbids him to operate 
tractors or any other type of equipment. In other areas, this type of 
activity is legal. The touchstone is the State Farm Placement Service's 
official determination that domestic farm workers are in short supply. {See 
plates 1 and 2.) So long as the authorities are satisfied that domestics 
are unavailable, unwilling to work, or unqualified to work, braceros may 
perform any type of farm work the grower wishes, and in addition, some 
types of work which on the surface might not appear to be farm work at all. 


For example, braceros may operate bulldozers and other heavy equipment 
in the building of roads (see plates 3 and +). If the roads are located 
on a farm, this qualifies as farm work and qualifies the braceros to 
receive farm wages. On many farms, and in many labor camps, braccros are 
employed as full-time mechanics, cooks, plumbers, or carpenters (sec plates 
5, 6, and 7). This is apparently permissible, as it comes under the "main- 
tenance of a farm and its tools and equipment." All these. men receive the 
same wages as braceros who work in the fields and orchards. 


Braceros are cmployed by the Imperial County Irrigation District to 
clean its canals. The District is not an agricultural employer, but since 
it is not operated for profit, and since it is engaged in supplying water 
for farming purposes, it qualifies under the International Agreement. 


Braceros may mow the lawn of a farmer if the farmer lives on his form. 
Many farmers, however, live in town. In 1957, the chief of California's 
Farm Placement Service said to a group of growers: 


Now, it's come to my attention that from time to time some 
of you fellows have been bringing your Nationals into town to 
do yard work around your place. This looks bad. People are 
going to notice it and start talking. We don't want any more 


of it. What they do out on your farm, of course, is another 
natter.1 


Braceros also engage in packing-shed work to a considerabie extent. 
It will be recalled that this is permissible when certsin couaitjons are 
met. If the grower operates his own packing shed, and is not. engeged in 
commercial canning or freezing (i.e., preparation for direct saie on the 
market), the use of braceros is permitted. Nationals ere used, for exan- 
ple, in sheds where lettuce, corn, cauliflower, artichokes, and the Jike 
are packed for shipment to a wholesale produce dealer (see plate 6), They 
are employed in plants where asparagus is washed, gradec, and cut prepara- 
tory to shipment to canneries. 


Braceros often drive trucks in the fields in connection with loading 
operations. They often serve as "swampers” (loaders). ‘They may burn 
brush, and fell trees. They may thin fruit, prune, ani spray. They per- 
form a myriad of activities, but principal among them ive 
cultivating and harvesting. 


The classic posture of the bracero involves slightly bent knees and a 
stooped back. He thins sugar beets, carrots, and cotton with a short~ 
handled hoe. He blocks sugar beets. He cultivates truck crops which are 
too delicate to permit cultivation by machinery. And he harvests. Many of 
the crops in which braccros work can be harvested only in a stooping or 
kneeling position.2 (See plates 9 and 10.) 


Mexican Nationals are not, however, employed solely as "stoop laborers," 
Some of the crops in which large number of braceros are used, such as 
lemons, oranges, and peaches, require no stooping at all (see plates 11 and 
12). Others, such as bush berries, cotton, and snap beans, call for as 
much standing as stooping.3 


As mentioned at the beginning of this section, Public Law 78 created 
the bracero program in order that the production of commodities deemed 
"necessary" by the Secretary of Agriculture might be facilitated. This is 


1lMecting of the Hemet Valley Growers Association, April 26, 1957. 


Recent technological developments have reduced the number of these. 
The Stockton Record of July 20, 1957, for example, describes a device used 
by the largest grower of cucumbers in California in the harvesting of his 
crop. Fourteen braceros lie abreast on broad canvas slings, cut the 
cucumbers while in a prone position, and place them on a belt which conveys 
them to boxes. 


3this point is worth noting because of the widespread currency of the 
belicf that braccros are used solely, or almost solely, in tasks which are 
alleged to be repugnant to domestic workers or for which domestic workers 
are alleged to be ill-equipped biologically. 


an echo of the World War II program, which was established ‘in order that 
crops "essential to the war effort" might not deteriorate in the fields. 
So far as can be determined, the Secretary of Agriculture has never pro- 
nounced an agricultural commodity nonessential. . Braceros are engaged in 
the production of every imaginable type of luxury crop. .In the mountains 
near Watsonville, for example, there are some: large man-made caves in which 
mushrooms are grown. Braceros work in. these caves harvesting mushrooms. 
In the vicinity of Los Angeles, San) Francisco, and other large cities, 
braceros are employed in nurseries and hothouses producing cut flowers for 
the florist trade. Large numbers of braceros. are employed in the growing 
and harvesting of artichokes, olives, .asparagus, avocados, and many other 
luxury crops. Curiously enough, relatively few braceros are employed in 
the production of such ata i crops as yeas onions, carrots, and 
cabbage. 


Table 17 follows by two week periods. the crops in which 1,000 or more 
braceros were engaged in California in 1956. Crops in which fewer than. 
1,000 braceros were engaged at any one time are indicated in Table 16. 


Table. 16+ 


Selected Crops According to Number of Mexican Contract 
Laborers Employed, California, 1956 


Crop Contract Laborers at Peak of Season 


Dry. beans 
Green peppers 
Figs 
Dates 
Walnuts |. 
Apples 
Plums 
Soft squash 


Smallernurbers of braceros were: employed in such other crops as. 
sweet corn, rice, lima beans, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, peas, green 
onions, dry onions, hops, watermelons, a ECEMs grapefruit, se ect lal 
eabbaeey and broccoli. 


Figure 5, and Table 17,. indicate. the seasonality of certain crops in 
which braceros. are employed in the largest numbers. In some of these. crops 
the demand for harvest labor is highly seasonal. In two weeks.in May, the 
number of braceros picking strawberries jumps from 3,500 to 9,000. During 
September, the number of braceros working in cotton goes from fewer than 


lgource: California State Department of Employment, Farm Placement 
Service, unpublished data. 


Crop 


Lettuce 
Cotton 
Lemons 
Celery 
Melonst 


Navel oranges 
Asparagus 
Carrots 
Sugar beets 
Strawberries 


Tomatoes 
Valencia orange 
Peaches 

Garlic 

Cherries 


Bush berries 
Apricots 
Cucumbers 
Snap beans 
Pears 


Prunes 

Almonds 

Table grapes 
Wine grapes 
Brussels sprout 
0 Z 


Table 17 


Crops in Which 1,000 or More Mexican Nationals Employed, by Biweekly Periods, California, 1956 
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Figure 6 


Number of Mexican Nationals Employed in Selected Crops, Bi-weekly Periods, California, 1956 
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SOURCE: State of California, Department of Employment, Farm Placement Service, unpublished data. 


2,000 to 9,000. ‘Tomatoes involve the sharpest harvest peak of all. Ap~ 
proximately 5,000 braceros are engaged in picking tomatoes in the middle of 
August. By the last week of September, the number has risen to 45,000. 
During the first half of October, the number remains over 40,000. Six 
weeks later, it is less than 2,000. 


On the other hand, Figure 6 reveals that employment of braceros in some 
major California crops is quite stable. In lettuce, for example, at no 
time during the year does the employment of Nationals vary more then 50% 
from a baseline of about 4,000.2 Lemons likewise offer year around employ- 
ment, with similarly limited fluctuations. There is even more striking 
constancy in celery. During eight months of the year, the number of 
braceros working in this crop remains between 1,300 and 2,100. In the 
remaining four months, it drops somewhat, but never far below 1,000. 
Finally, oranges may be cited as a crop offering relatively stable employ- 
ment. Agricultural economists customarily distinguish between navel and 
valencia oranges, but for our purposes they are one crop. They are grown 
in the same regions, often by the same grower, and it is the practice for 
the same crew of braceros to remain on the job through both seasons. Or- 
anges afford employment for a nucleus of at least 1,000 braceros through- 
out ten months of the year. 


It is worth remarking these data, for seasonality of demand for farm 
labor is often advanced as a principal reason for the existence of the 
bracero program. 


ino a degree, however, tomatoes may be regarded as a relatively stable 
crop. They afford employment to a nucleus of more than 1,000 men for eight 
consecutive months, exclusive of the planting and transplanting of vines 
which goes on in desert counties during the winter months. 


ethey are not employed in the same location throughout the year, 
however. The lettuce season in the Salinas Valley runs from April to 
November; in the Imperial Valley from November to April. 


E. 


The International Agreement contains very specific provisions as to the 
length of braceros' contracts. "No Work Contract, or extension thereof shall 
be entered into-for a period of less than six weeks. .:. . No Work Contract 
or any extension thereof shall befor aperiod of more than six months." 

The normal expectation would be that most contracts fall somewhere between 
these two limits. Such, however; is not the case... Many employers prefer 
to grant contracts only for the minimum period, six weeks; even though 
their crop activities may last virtually the year around. One grower ex~ 
plained the reason in this way: hee 


In the citrus, we have need.for men steadily... When the 
program was starting up five years ago or so, we used to give 
six-month contracts. ‘The longest that was allowed. We. thought, 
"What the heck? We can use 'emthat long and longer." But we ae 
soon found out better. We found out that in every crew there 
are bound to be two or three jokers. Maybe they haven't got. 
what it takes upstairs. They don't give 'em any I,2, tests, you: 
know. Maybe they're a little too fond of the bottie. Maybe 
they're labor agitators. Maybe they just don't give a dem. 

here are a hundred and one reasons why a guy can't cut the buck. 
Well, with a six-month contract, you're stuck with the jokers, 

- uriless you can prove that they haven't lived up to their end of 
the contract. And this gets into so mich red tape, you wouldn't... 
believe it. We would usually end up shelling out good money to 
feed these two or three guys in each crew who were just sitting 
around on their duffs.. It didn't take us long to get smart. 

Now we give nothing but six-week contracts. That way, we aren't 
out so mich when a guy turns out to be no good. Suppose a guy 
turns out to be a crackerjack worker. Well, when his contract 
comes time to expire, we renew it. But the extension is for 
another six weeks only. You never know what might get into a 
guy who seemed to be a crackerjack worker. We've got a lot 

of men in camp right now who have been here eighteen months 
straight. They've all made it the hard way -~ by one six-week 
extension after another. 


larticle 14. 


2tnterview, July 13, 1957. Several important consequences flow from 
this policy. Department of Labor field representatives are required (by 
operating regulations rather than by the International Agreement itself) to 
be physically present wherever and whenever braceros' contracts are being 
renewed. This consumes most of the-representatives' ‘time -- time which 
might otherwise be spent in inspections of housing and food, investigation 
of grievances, etc. The psychological effects on the bracero of the 
"short contract policy" are also worth consideration. 


Normally, a bracero is not allowed to remain in the United States for 
more than twelve consecutive months, including basic contract and all 
extensions. Article 26 of the International Agreement states, however, 
that 10% of the Nationals may remain for an additional. six months, making 
eighteen months in all. Theoretically, this 10% was intended to constitute 
a cadre for the purpose of training newcomers as they arrived. In practice, 
the arrangement worked out somewhat differently. In 1955, for example, 
California had a peak of approximately 80,000 braceros. ‘The relatively 
few growers who needed year-around labor interpreted the International 
Agreement to mean that they were permitted to keep 8,000 men under contract 
for eighteen consecutive months. Practically all the 8,000 men were 
concentrated in one or two areas and one or two crops, notably citrus. As 
this seemed to be an evasion of the intent of Article 26, a Joint Interpre- 
tation was handed down by the two governments in 1956. "Article 26... 
is construed to mean that the number of Mexican workers employed by each 
employer who may remain in the United States for a period over and above 
12 months but not to exceed 18 months, shall be not more than 10% of the 
greatest number of workers employed by the same employer on any one day of 
the calendar year immediately preceding the calendar year in which the 
contracts of such workers who have completed 12 months' employment are ex- 
tended. "1 


Such provisions as these are designed to prevent braceros from becoming 
permanently or semi-permanently separated from their families as a conse- 
quence of employment in the United States. Even today, however, this in- 
tention can be and often is evaded, through a loophole in the basic docu- 
ments governing the program. The worker who has been here for the maximum 
of one year (or 18 months in the case of 10% of the workers), must return 
to Mexico. A Mexican consular official said, 


We like for them to remain at home for six months or so. 
We like for them to see their own crops through at least one 
cycle. We like to see the birth rate of Mexico maintained. 
But the rules say only that the furlough shall be "not less 
than 20 days."2 


A Spanish-speaking social worker who had studied the bracero program 
closely said, regarding this point, 


It is a farce. Many, many of them don't go home at all. 
Figure it out for yourself. ‘The bracero is dumped off at 
Empalme. This is a God-forsaken town in the middle of nowhere. 
He probably lives 500 miles away, or more. He's got a couple 
of foot lockers full of baggage. How's he going to get home? 


ithe administrative difficulties: in enforcing the letter of this re- 
quirement are great. It is the author's impression that the "10% clause" 
is still rather widely violated, perhaps through an honest misunderstanding 
of the highly legalistic terminology of the Joint Interpretation. 


2Interview, August 9, 1957. 


To transport him and his ‘luggage all the way back to his village 
would take up most of the little nest egg he has been able to 
save. So what's he going to do? Brother, I'll tell you what he's 
going to do. “He's going to hang around’ Empalme for 20 days, and 
then he's going to come right back and get another contract. 

He knows the ropes’now. He knows how it's done. If he's a real 
slick operator, he won't even wait the 20 days. He'll get right 
back into line and give a fictitious name. 


Although the picture this informant paints may be highly colored, 
there can be no doubt that possibilities for corruption of the intent of 
the International Agreement are contained within its: own provisions. Fur- 
ther possibilities are afforded by Article 13 of the Standard Work Contract, 
which provides that furloughs may be arranged. between the Worker and the 
Employer at any time. If they are more than 15 days long, or during the 
last 30 days of the workers' contract, the permission of the Mexican consul 
and Department of Labor compliance officer are required. Let us assume a 
bracero has been working for acitrus growers' association for nearly a year. 
A brief 1ul1 occurs in harvest operations. A three-week furlough -is "ar- 
ranged’ between the bracero and the manager of the association. The worker 
customarily pays the cost of transportation one way, the association the 
other.2 Four things are accomplished by this "furlough" arrangement: (1) 
the association is spared the necessity of furnishing the worker employment 
or subsistence during a slack period; (2) the Association is assured of 
getting back an experienced worker; (3) the worker becomes eligible for: 
another 12 months of consecutive employment; (4) the worker has discharged 
his “home duties." In actuality, he has probably not been home at all, 
unless he happens to live in Mexicali. 3 


When asked what-.the men do in Mexicali, the manager of a bracero-users' 
association in the citrus belt of Southern California shrugged and said: 


What do you suppose they do? They go to whore houses and 
booze it up. While they're with me they work hard. We don't 
like any monkey business around here. By the time they hit the 
border, they've earned themselves a little fun. 


linterview, May 3, 1957 


Technically, the employer is not required to pay transportation in 
either direction. (Standard Work Contract, Article 13.) It is to his in- 
terest, however, to pay return transportation in order to be certain the 
worker returns. 


3mhis border city, rather than a recruiting station in the interior, 
is the point to which braceros are returned under the "furlough" arrange- 
ment described here, 


hk 
Interview, July 13, 1957. 


It should not be thought that this sort of "furlough" arrangement is 
by any means the rule in California. For example, tomatoes and asparagus, 
two crops for which large numbers of braceros are used in the upper San 
Joaquin Valley, contain natural guarantees against subversion of Article 
26 of the International Agreement. Both have relatively short seasons, 
and there is, furthermore, a hiatus between the two seasons. 


The average length of stay of all braceros in California is four 
months.1 (See Table 11.) But in some regions, crop conditions, combined 
with the ambiguity of the basic documents governing the program, have led 
to a state we may call "professional braceroism." Large numbers of Mexican 
Nationals in the citrus industry, for example, have been in the United 
States virtually without interruption for years. They have no intention 
ever of being anything but braceros. For all practical purposes, they are 
men without a country, without families, and without roots. 


We have already seen, in Table 4, that about two thirds of the men 
coming to California through the Empalme Migratory Station, in the period 
June, 1957 — May, 1958, had been to the United States before. In the 
course of the present study, we interviewed. about 1,150 braceros, of whom 
32.7% were entering this country for the first time, and 67.3% had been 
here under one or more previous contracts. The extent of "professional 
braceroism" is underreported in the following data, since a number of in- 
formants were unable to recall all their prior trips to the U. S. It may 
be seen, however, that even with this limitation of the data, a substantial 
proportion of the bracero population comes to the U. S. regularly. 


Table 18 


Contracts, Exclusive of Current Contract, Reported 
by 774 Braceros with Previous Experience in the U. S. 


Contracts Percent 


ONaAVW FWNHE 


or more 


TOTAL 


tat any one time. After returning home for a year or two, the bracero 
typically tries to obtain another contract. Over the years, therefore, 
the cumlative length of time the average bracero has spent in the U. 5. 
is considerable. 


2 Braceros are not permitted to bring their families to the United 
States, nor are they permitted to apply for United States citizenship. 
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Table 19 


Cumulative Time Spent in U. S. Under Contract, Reported 
by 773 Braceros with Previous Experience in the U. 5S. 


Cumulative Time 


Less than 3 months 
3-5 months 

6-11 months 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

. years 

5 years 

6 years or more 


TOTAL 


It is not difficult to understand why, when the nature of their crops 
permits, growers often prefer to keep the same men under contract for long 
periods of time. The desirability of an experienced labor force is obvi- 
ous. A crew leader who has been working in lemons for thirty years 
stated that it took him a month or more to train a new man to be a profi- 
cient lemon picker.1 It takes even longer to train a man to pick dates. 


There are other powerful economic inducements for a grower to retain 
his braceros as long as he can keep them occupied at least three fourths 
of the time. There is a capitation fee of $15 which the employer mst 
pay to the Department of Labor for every new man he contracts. The employ- 
er mst also pay transportation costs for new men. Association fees and 
other direct costs probably bring the total to nearly $50 for every re- 
placement. 


Under these circumstances the intentions of the diplomats who negoti- 
ated the International Agreement and Standard Labor Contract are apt to 
seem very remote. Growers point to the fact braceros themselves, given 
any choice, will stay in the U. S. as long as possible.3 It is one of the 
most telling commentaries upon the dynamics of bracerismo that many of the 
workers are prepared to abandon their home life permanently in order to 
work in the United States. 


linterview, June 23, 1957. 


@tnterview, June 25, 1957. 


interview, July 13, 1957. See also Table 58, infra. 


CHAPTER III. WHO ARE THEY? 
A. Demographic Characteristics 


The government agencies associated with the bracero program maintain 
no statistics concerning the composition of the labor force they administer. 
Individual work contracts, carbon copies of which are retained by the U. 5S. 
Department of Labor, include basic information, such as age and marital 
status, but the Department has never tabulated this material, even for a 
sample of the bracero population. 


Therefore, our discussion of demographic characteristics necessarily 
rests upon information gathered in the course of the present study, through 
interviews with approximately 1,150 braceros. As will be seen in the 
introduction to Chapter 14 "Healthways," this was not a randomly selected 
sample, and one is advised to use the greatest caution in extrapolating 
from the following data, 


ig Sex. 


All braceros are males. They are not permitted to bring their 
families with them to the United States. 


2. Age. 


The International Agreement specifies that braceros must be at 
least 18 years of age. No proof of age is required, or could Usually be 
provided, given the state of vital records in much of Mexico. Persons 
engaged in screening prospective braceros agree that the contracting of 
youths as young as 14 or 15 years in not unusual. As one employee of the 
U. S, Public Health Service put it: 


There was a kid coming through here today who didn't even 
have his pubic hair yet. But what the heck? If he has the guts 
to come this far, I say, "Let him through." If the work is too 
tough, they can put him to sweeping out barracks or something. 


No upper age limit is specified in the documents which govern the pro- 
gram. The only requirement is that candidates be physically equipped to 
perform arduous labor for long hours in the sun. Our sample included no 
one over 54 years of age. Or, more accurately, no man in our sample 
admitted to an age of more than 54 years. 


The age distribution within our sample may be seen in the 
following table: 


aL 
Interview, August 12, 1958. 


Table 20 


16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
4-45 
46-50 
51 and ‘over 


TOTAL 


The median age in our sample was 29 years. . Pan American Underwriters, 
which handles the nonoccupational health insurance for almost all the 
braceros in California, has made an estimate of median age on the basis of 
claims submitted. This company's figure is 28 years.+ 


3. Marital Status and Children. 

About two thirds of the men in our sample were married, a: handful 
widowed or divorced, the remainder never having been married. Those who 
were married, widowed, or divorced had, on the average, 3.9 sre ate with 
the following distribution. 

Table 21 


Percent 
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hk. Education. 


Nearly two fifths of our sample had had no schooling whatever. Most 
of these were presumably illiterate. In the entire sample, average years 


1interview, September 3, 1957. 


6h 


of education were 1.8. 


Table 22 


Years of School 


bh 
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. 


@MONnM FOdO © 


O or more 


TOTAL 


This distribution should not be taken as an indication of the current 
educational level among the general adult population of Mexico. During 
the past 25 years, the government of Mexico has been endeavoring with con- 
siderable success to reduce the burden of ignorance and illiteracy 
country has borne for centuries.l But a bracero 40 years old or more was 
already past school age when the progressive administration of Lazaro 
Cardenas took office in 1934. Furthermore, the elevation of educational 
standards in rural areas, from which most braceros come, has moved slower 
than that in urban areas. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the 
bracero program is geared to the use of workers who exhibit certain charac- 
teristics which go hand in glove with limited education. As one bracero 
said, 


When they found out I had six years of school, they almost 
rejected me. I had a very hard time getting a contract. They 
want us to be dumb and dirty. The next time I come through, I 
will wear my old clothes, and I will pretend to be just as dunb 
as the next man.@ 


5. Occupation. 


In theory, all braceros are expected to be experienced agricultural 
workers. At the migratory stations, candidates are asked questions about 
their work experience. Most of them are able to answer, truthfully, that 
they have worked in agriculture, either as day laborers or as independent 


1gee George I. Sanchez, Mexico; A Revolution by Education. New York, 
1936. 


interview, May 16, 1958. 


farmers, all their lives. Those who cannot validly make this claim 
usually know the "right" answers, and resort to various stratagems to get 
through the Department of Labor screen. For example, one informant re- 
ported: 


The men-who come from the cities who want to get contracts 
spend several days rubbing their hands with rocks before they go 
to the recruiting center. They form calluses this way. The 
recruiter usually asks to see your hands. When he sees the 
calluses, he thinks you are all right.+ 


In our sample, informants reported the following in response to the 
question, "What was your usual occupation in Mexico?" 


Table 23 
Occupation Number 


Hired farm Laborer 
Farmer? 
Sharecropper 
Construction 
Service 
Industry 
. Trade 

Transportation 
White collar | 
"Odd jobs" 156 

cm 

{ 


ew 
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be 


QO. 
8. 
T. 
2 

2. 
1. 
0. 
0. 
QO. 
Ts 
) 


TOTAL -O 


916 10 
®Tncludes ejidatarios and workers on land owned by 


immediate relatives. 
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The number of men who reported occupations other than farm laborer or 
farmer (nearly one fourth of the total) would seem an indication that our 
interviewers enjoyed a generous measure of confidence from the braceros 
whom they interviewed. 


B. Personality Characteristics 


Statistical evidence concerning Mexican personality types is scanty. 
The danger of falling into mere stereotyping is very great. Yet, great as 
the difficulties and dangers ere, some discussion of the predispositions 
and values and attitudes which are commonly summed up as "personality" 
seems necessary here. In the final analysis, the operation of the bracero 
program depends less upon the coldly chiselled demographic variables 


linterview, June 22, 1957. 


discussed above than upon the kinds of persons the workers actually are-- 
i.e., the kinds of ways in which they tend to behave in the various 
situations in which they are placed. 


We can infer a good deal about the personality and behavior of the 
average bracero from the fact that he comes from rural Mexico, as we 
observed in Chapter II, and from the fact that he has been a farm Laborer 
all his life, as we observed on Page 64. For all its revolutionary 
paroxysms and ardor, Mexico today, like Mexico throughout its prerecorded 
and recorded history, is a land of marked social stratifications. The 
campesino (field worker) of today, like the pedn of yesterday, comes from 
the lowermost stratum. 


The cultural divisions within Mexico may be summed up in a crude way 
by the scheme shown in Figure 7. There are three "worlds," the first of 
which may be divided into two hemispheres. There is a relatively small 
(and continually shrinking) "Indian world," the members. of which speak one 
of Mexico's 35 Indian tongues and retain various other connections with a 
cultural history predating the Conquest. Approximately half the 
comminicants of this "world" speak Spanish in addition to their Indian 
dialect. The largest of the three "worlds" may be called the "modern 
world." Members of this group retain little or no connection with the. 
Indian past. They speak only Spanish. Their primary loyalties are 
reserved for the Mexican Republic rather than some tribe, village, or 
region. Between the "Indian world" and the "modern world" is the 
"transitional world." It comprises considerably more than a third of the 
population of Mexico. "Its common denominators are the use of the national 
language, and,to some degree, underprivileged status. Strong influences 
both from the Indian backgrounds and from the modern one are visible. "1 


Members of the "Indian" and "transitional" worlds are maize-eaters 
rather than wheat-eaters. They usually do not wear shoes, but rather wear 
huaraches (sandals) or, more commonly, go barefoot. For the most part, 
they live in squalor and misery. 


Mexico may also be subjected to a crude sort of dissection along 
social and economic (as distinguished from the above cultural) lines. 
Iturriagae suggests a threefold class structure: upper, middle, and 


popular. 3 


Cline suggests a further refinement, particularly to distinguish 
between various gradations of the clase popular. By combining the concept 


lyoward F. Cline, The United States and Mexico. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard. University Press, 1953, p. &l. 


2yJosé E. Iturriaga, Lo estructura social y cultural de México. Mexico, 
D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1951, p. 28. 


3It is not considered fitting to speak of a "lower" class in Mexico. 
‘cline, op. cit., p. 86. 
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Figure 7 


Major Cultural Divisions and Standards of Living, Mexico, 1940 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


Good to Excellent 


Fair to Good 


Foor to Fair 


Intolerable to Poor 


THE INDIAN WORLD THE TRANSITIONAL WORLD THE MODERN WORLD 


(15% of total population) (37% of total population) (48% of total population) 


Howard F. Cline, The United States and Mexico. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953, P- 77- (Adapted) 


of cultural "worlds" with the concept of socio-economic class, we arrive 
at the scheme of divisions indicated in Table 2. 


In terms of this system, it is almost certainly safe to say that the 
majority of braceros comes from Classes IIA, and IIB. “he next largest 
group apperently comes from Classes IA2 and IB2. Finally, not far behind 
the second group numerically, is a group drawn from Classes IIIA and IIIB. 


For analytical purposes we shall here consider each of these three 
groups essentially homogeneous, although for other purposes it might be 
desirable to recognize a number of variations within each. In the interests 
of clarity, let us identify the largest group, drawn from the "transitional 
world," with a prototypical Pito Pérez -- the John Doe of Mexico. ‘The 
group drawn from the "modern world" will be identified by the symbol, José 
Lépez. The "Indian world" will be identified with the person of Juan 
Diego. Plates 13-16 illustrate the sorts of individuals one might find in 
each of these three groups. In the outline which follows, somewhat more 
attention will be paid the hypothetical Pito Pérez than Juan Diego, and 
more attention will be given Juan Diego than José Lépez. Perhaps as many 
as half of all braceros are drawn from the "transitions! world" (mostly 
the lower substrata), about one third from the "Indian world" (mostly the 
upper substrata), the remainder from the "modern world" (lower substrata). 


(1) Honesty. 


Persons who have had contacts with deculturated types 
may find it difficult to believe that most Mexicans are scrupulously hon- 
est, yet this is the case. As Fergusson says, 


Mexicans are... honest. Much is said of graft in high 
places, perhaps with truth, and crime and petty thievery exist. 
But the people you deal with daily in hotel or home, in 
garage or shop, exhibit a high degree of integrity and a 
friendly interest and willingness to. serve that is truly 
Mexican.2 


The bracero program could scarcely continue to function if braceros 
were not an unusually trustworthy group. The barracks in which Pito, José 
and Juan live are not equipped with lockers. .The men's possessions are 
accessible at all times. They are totally unguarded during the day while 
the men are at work. A man who was not working because of sickness, be- 
cause his contract had run out, or for some other reason, could pilfer 
clothing and other belongings. Yet this rarely heppens. 3 The system 


1some unscrupolous individuals are involved to an extent 
in the bracero program -- not as braceros but as the petty officials with 
whom candidates for contracts mist deal. The role of los coyotes is taken 
up in Chapter VY. id 


@rrna Fergusson, Mexico Revisited, New York: Knopf, 1955, p. 312. 


3The author has heard of only one case in which a bracero disturbed any 
of the possessions of his fellow braceros. There have been a number of 


‘cases, however, in which braceros' barracks have been ransacked by American 
citizens. -67- 


Table 2h} 


Stratification in Mexico, 1940 


| Nuniber | Percent 


The Indian World 2,945,000 
A. Barefoot, miserable 1, 868,000 
. 1. Native Language aia 1,115,000 

2. Native language and Spanish 753,000 
Huarache wearers s 810,000 

L.° Native language only 317,000 

2. Native language and Spanish 493,000 
Shoe wearers 267,000 

1. Native language only 55,000 

2. Native language and Spanish 212,000 
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Transitional World 7,268,000 
Barefoot, miserable 3, 365,000 | 
Huarache wearers 3, 820,000 
Shoe wearers 83,000 
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Modern World 9,441,000 
Proletariat; squalor 750,000 
Marginal . 7,131, 000 
. Comfortably equipped; bourgeois | 1,500,000 
. Lavishly equipped | 60,000 


TOTAL | 19, 654,000 


SOURCES: Gilberto Loyo, "Esquema demografico de México," Segundo 
Congreso Mexicano de Ciencias Sociales (1946), Memoria, JIT, 
673-696; Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, "Presente social del pais,” 
Seis Afios de Actividad Nacional, Mexico, D.F., 1946, pp. 167- 
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Canubridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953, 
pp. 86 and 414. Adapted. 


operates on the basis of a great deal of mutual trust among the men, and 
this trust is usually not misplaccd. 


The same trust does not always exist between the men and those who 
oversee them. Labor contractors will be found who short-weigh their cotton 
pickers, and braceros will. be found who put clods in the bottoms of their 
cotton sacks. When a manager treats his men honestly, though, and acts as 
though he expects honesty in turn, he is not likely to be disillusioned. 

The manager of one large bracero camp told the author, 


I make it a practice to take a turn around the camp in 
the evenings just to chat with the men and see how they are 
getting along. One time, I came across a fellow who was 
sitting there with a long face, and I asked him, I said, 
"What's the matter?" He said, "Oh, Sefior, I had a letter from 
home, and my mother is very ill. Everyone is very 
worried." I said, "All right. ‘You go on home for a couple 
of weeks. I'11 straighten it out with the consul later." 

He said, "But, Sefior, I have no money for the tickets." I 
hauled out: my wallet, and I counted out ten $20 bills into 
his hand. "There," I said, "that ought to be enough." Hell, 
I wasn't worried. I knew he'd be back, and would repay me 
as soon as he could. And he dia.l 


(2) Initiative and Aptitude. 


As we have seen in the previous chapter, braceros as a rule have had 
Littles formal. educ ion. But initiative and aptitude are quite different 
matters/ The very fact that he migrates, while many of his contemporaries 
do not, suggests that the bracero has qualities which set him above the 
average.@ This hypothesis seems to be borne out by the testimony of 


linterview, July 2h, 1957. It mst be said that this is a very unusual 
camp in several respects, one of them being the fact the manager speaks 
Spanish and is able to communicate with the men in his camp. 


unfortunately, studies on the psychology of migration are few, and less 
than wholly adequate. Klinecberg's studies of Negro children in the North 
and South, while methodologically shaky, suggest that migrants are distin- 
guished from non-migrants less on the basis of intelligence than on the 
basis of personality traits such as those under discussion here. See Otto 
Klineberg, "The Intelligence of Migrants," American Sociological Review, 


bracero, in common with migrants of other types, is influenced by’a number 
of factors other than those which are intrinsic to his personality. For 
example, in the bracero program the choles oF Bere ry to get a con- 
tract is often made by the family patriarch, Probably the choice is some- 
times made on the basis, not of who is likely to be most successful, but 
of who can best be spared by the family. 


growers who use Mexican laborers. For example, the manager of a large 
Association said; ; 


These men may not have had mich schooling, but they are 
not stupid by any means, believe me. ‘They have a great deal 
of native intelligence. Over and over again, I have growers 
tell me that they can quite readily ‘teach their men all the 
tasks that are required, even though the grower himself may 
not speak a word of Spanish and the men mey not speak a word 
of English. You have to be pretty sharp to catch on this 
way under these conditions, particularly since some of the 
jobs..involved are pretty complicated. Some people have the 
idea that farm labor requires only a strong back and weak 
mind, but that's a long way from the truth.t 


Another informant associated with the program stated; 


Braceros tend to be drawn from among the most intelli- 
gent, most ambitious, most adventurous of the Mexican popu- 
lation. It would be a very great mistake to think that they 
are the drifters, the unemployed, the chronic failures-- 
although you will hear this from some people.@ 


Admittedly, some growers may confuse aptitude with readiness to take 
orders and willingness to please -- two other qualities which are highly 
desired by agricultural employers and which are manifested in a high degree 


by most braceros. Also, admittedly, everyone associated with braceros does P ] 
not agree with the manager quoted above. Some persons connected with the 

program entertain a very low opinion of the mental gifts of Pito Pérez, and 

Juan Diego. A doctor who provided medical care for the men in a large 

camp said, 


These guys are submorons. They are practically idiots. 
They will come into the office. I'll tell them to take off 
their shirts. They'll just stand there and stare at me. 

I'll ask them where it hurts, and how mech it hurts. They'll 
just stand there and stare. I'll give them some medicine, 
and instructions on how to take it. I'll say, ,Comprende?3 
They'1l just stare. All the time they just stare. With 
their mouths open. It's enough to drive you nuts. 


It is likely that the things of which the doctor complains are the 


result, however, not so mich of idiocy as of awe and uncertainty. A good 
many of the men, particularly Juan Diego and those with his background, 


linterview, August toe alle Syer 

-2Interview, June 24, 1957. 

3the correct question would have been yEnticnde usted? 
hinterview, August 27, 1957. 


have probably never been in a doctor's office before. (See Chapter 11.) 
(3) Responsibility. 


Few conceptions concerning Mexicans are more widespread among 
Americans than the conception of improvidence and irresponsibility. Taylor 
quotes a rancher as saying, "The Mexican character . . . lacks a sense of 
responsibility. He is a child. Even if he has made a deal at a certain 
price, he will change if he can."l Elsewhere, Taylor refers to "the 
comment so familiar in the agricultural Southwest, that ‘You can't get the 
Mexican to save. '"2 


As far as the bracero program is concerned, the "mafiana attitude” is a 
myth. The entire program may be viewed as a refutation of the myth. If 
Mexicans of the worker class were irresponsible, they would not be sought 
by American farmers. If they were improvident, they would not be permitted 
to come by the Mexican Government. From Mexico's point of view, the whole 
program rests upon the assumption that the worker will save most of his 
net earnings and either send it home periodically or bring it home with 
him when he returns.3 With respect to Pito Pérez and Juan Diego, this 
assumption is well founded. José Lépez sometimes strays a bit from the 
path. A bartender who caters to Mexican Nationals said 


Some of the Nationals spend their money like wild men. 
They have never had this much money before, and they have no 
idea of the value of it. They used to come in here after 
paydey with their pockets full of $10 and $20 bills, and 
each time they would order a drink, they would pull out a 
new bill of one of these large sizes and would take their 
change in $1 bills. They like the feeling of a large wad 
in their pocket. Well, as the evening went along and they 
got more and more beers under their belts, they would get a 
little careless as they pulled out their money from their 
pockets. Money would fall on the floor; they wouldn't even 
notice it or care. Every morning, when I came around to 
open up the place, the first thing I would do was to go around 
picking up this loose money from the floor. There used to be 
ten or fifteen bucks every day. This sort of thing doesn't 
happen so much any more. The boys have wised up. 


@Ipid., Vol. 7, No. 2, p. 160. 


3ynen his net carnings are low, of course, the worker may be able to 
save little if anything. See chapter 8, "Wages." 


Tiberias; August 12, 1957. 


Most braceros have a strong. sense of responsibility when it comes to 
money. ‘This sense has induced them to come to the United States in the 7 
first place. They wish to ensure that their wives:and children are fed 

and clothed and sheltered decently. But a money sense does not necessarily 

imply penuriousness. Braceros tend to. be generous. When.one of their 

companions falls sick, they often go to considerable trouble and expense 

to supply him with things he needs from the grocery, store and drugstore. 

When the time comes t6 return home to’ Mexico, braceros:often go. into town and 

buy presents for every member of their family. Since. their families tend 

to be large, they sometimes buy many:‘preserits and spend a good deal of 

their savings.A comment made by one of Taylor's informants is. revealing: 

"We Mexicans say the Americans are too thrifty."1 This quite properly 
throws the entire matter into the realm of cultural differences and rela- 

tivity where it belongs. ee 


Most braceros, like anybody else, probably (1) save money’ in propor- 
tion to the! amount: of money they have to save; (2) spend ‘money on’ thosé 
things which their society denotes’ as important. : 


(4) Naivete. 


Perhaps those persons who criticize Mexicans for their alleged improv- 
idence tend to,confuse providence with sophistication. Braceros tend to 
be somewhat naive and’ uncomplicated by-American standerds. They come from 
a background in which the pursuit of material things, while a matter of 
desperate necessity, is probably not quite so ruthless as in the United 
States. Wants are relatively fewer, as with the man from Veracruz who 
said, "With frijoles and tortillas and fruit any man can be happy. "© 


The artlessness characteristic of many braccros may be. understood in 
part through the fact most of these men have lived all their lives. in 
little Mexican villages, until they leave home to participate in the 
bracero program. - We have already observed, in Table 8, thet the average 
bracero comes from a town of only about. 1,000 population. Other questions 
in our basic interview schedule revealed that approximately three fourths 
of our informants had lived.in the same place all their lives, and that 
those who had lived in other places had, for the most part, moved only a 
short distance.3 ie 


lpaylor, op. cit., Vol. 7, No. 2, p. 160. 


2Michael. Swan, Temples of the Sun and Moon, London: - Jonathan Cape, 
1954, p. 5. oe 


3tn interpreting these data, it should be notcd, furthermore, that a 
number of those who are classified as having resided in two or more places 
had not moved their permanent residence until after their introduction to 
the bracero program. Among braceres’ who are participating. in the program 
for the first time, the overwhelming majority have never before in their 
lives been geographically mobile. From this.demographic characteristic flow @ 
@ number of personality characteristics, of which lack of sophistication is 
only one. 


a 


Table 25 


Responses of 1,075. Braceros to the Question, 
"Have you lived in any other towns in Mexico? If so, how long?” 


Number Percent 


No other towns 

One other, less than half my life 
One other, more than half my life 
Two others, more than half my life 
Two others, less than half my life 


TOTAL 


Table 26 
Responses of 1,070 Braceros to the. Question, 


"Have you lived in any other towns in Mexico? If so, where were they?" 
| . Number Percent 
No others 
1, same State 
2 or more, same State 
1, adjacent State 
1, non-adjacent State 
2 or more, non-adjacent. State 


TOTAL 


Naiveté sometimes creates problems for braceros, as the following 
statements show: 


They buy junk when it comes to buying cars. They buy 
cars worth $45 and pay $125 for them. Anybody can sell 
those fellows anything.“ 


: : iS 
i * 4 w 


Honestly, you feel so sorry for the poor Nationals. A 
next-door neighbor of mine had an old jalopy he wanted to get 
rid of. It wasn't a jalopy, exactly. It was a fairly recent 
model, but it was all shot under the hood. It needed every- 
thing done to it. This guy couldn't have sold it to a used-car 


Itaylor, op. cit., Vol. 7, No. 2, p. 163. 
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dealer for anything at all. So I heard him saying, one 
day, "I! m going to go down to the, National camp end sell it 
there." I don't know whether he actually did or not, but I 
noticed the next week that it wasn't parked in front of his 
house any more.1. 


The ertiessnesé of the bracero tends to disappear as he gains experi- 
ence in the ways of this country. He learns quickly. José Lopez, who 
comes from the city, has less to learn than Pito Pérez, and Pito has less 
to learn than Juan Diego. But, by his third contract or so, even. Juan 
"knows the ropes" fairly well. A camp manager reported: 


The men are free to do their shopping anywhere.they 
want. . . . Some go as far as Los Angeles to buy things, but 
for the most part they do their purchasing from vendors who 
come right here to the camp. We have maybe half a dozen men 
who own these mobile stores you may have seen. They get a 
bus, and tear out the seats and put a complete stock in there 
of everything you could ever want. Clothes, toilet articles, 
magazines, everything. . . . We check their prices to make sure 
that they are in line with the prices in town. Actually, it 
is unnecessary for us to do this, since the men themselves are 
very price conscious. If one of these vendors is charging 
more than the stores in town, he simply won't get any business. © 
T recall an exemple where one of our men wanted to buy a pair 
of work shoes which cost maybe six or eight dollars. It seemed 
that the vendor here at the camp was asking ten cents more 
than one of the stores in town, so this man walked alt the way 
into town and back to save a dime.2 


(5) Loyalty. 


- Most braceros, particularly of Pito Pérez' and Juan Diego's types, are 
devoted to their families.3 It is a sacrifice for them to part from their 
families to come to the United States, and love for their families alone 
leads them to make this sacrifice. A former employee of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service said, 


I have found braceros to be, generally, a very high type 
of individual. Most of them are very devoted family men. 
Many of them don't drink, even though, God knows, there are 


linterview, August 1, 1957. 


“Interview, August 10, 1957: It. should be noted that this camp is 
unusual in-thot it maintains surveillance over the prices charged by itin- 
erant vendors. It is also located unusually close to a good-sized town. 
In most camps it is not so easy for a braccro to save a dime. 


3In the strata of Mexican society where the men are able to afford the 


luxury, it is the accepted custom to keep a mL eerees s _ Braceros do not come 
from these strata. . 


-The 


temptations enough in the sort of life they have to lead. I 
used to work in Imperial County, where there are, of course, 
a great many braceros, and I used to ride with them on the 
Greyhounds between: Brawley and Mexicali. I would ask them 
what they were planning to do when they got to Mexicali. 
They would tell me that they just wanted to be there. They 
weren't planning to get drunk or go with a prostitute or 
anything like that. ‘They were just going to stand around 
and talk and watch the people go by. I think it is very 
important to stress this because many of the things you read 
are attacks on the character of these men. ‘They are accused 
of deserting their families and of leaving behind swarms of 
illegitimate children in this country. I can tell ‘you that 
these attacks are unjustified.1 


Another informant -- the manager of a large bracero camp -~ said sub- 
stantially the same thing. 


Everywhere you hear of how much benefit the braceros are 
getting from this program, of how much they are learning from 
us, and so forth. There's a lot of truth to that, of course. 
But I think we should keep sight of the fact that we stand to 
learn some things from them, too. One of the things I have 
in mind is their relations with their families. In this coun- 
try where: we have so many divorces, we could profit from the 
example. of the Nationals. These men are highly devoted to 
their families. JI happen to know how they feel about their 
families, because I send the money-orders down to Mexico. 

Just: last week, for example, there was a fellow who sent $200 
to his family. And they talk to me about how mich they miss 
their wives and children. Oh, sure, every once in a while 
you come across a bad egg who abandons his family and takes up 
with another woman, but this is rare. I would say that you 
can put down in your paper that 90% or 95% of the men we get 
here are model family men.@ 


Among braceros, loyalty extends beyond loyalty to family. They are 
generally faithful to their Church, and intensely loyal to their country. 
Braceros are, finally, loyal to their employers when their employers demon- 
strate that they are worthy of loyalty. The author visited one camp in 
Southern California in which morale seemed unusually high. The manager, 
Mr. O » said, 


I get out among these men and I talk to them and I get to 
know them and their problems. I figure that their problems are 
my problems too. When the time comes for the men to be 


linterview, June 21, 1957. Compare this estimate of the braceros char- 
acter with that advanced by the camp manager quotcd in our discussion of 
"How Long Do They Stay?" 


2Interview, June 25, 1957. 


repatriated, I really hate to see them go. And I guess that when 
you take a personal interest this way, some of it's bound to 

be reciprocated. The Nationals are very appreciative, even of 
little things. We have a wonderful relationship. Some of them 
are almost like sons to me. There was one’ fellow we had here for 
a long time whose parents had died when he was little. When 
anybody asked him, "Who is your father?" or "What does your 
father do?" he would say, "Mi padre es SeYior 0 

(My father is Mr. 0 7) Kind of makes you feel Good. 1 


To some growers, however, loyalty means something quite different. 
Note the use of the word "loyal" in the following quotation from a prosper- 
ous onion grower: 


They are ragged, they are humble, they are loyal. The 
Mexicans take their meager share of this life, and wait pa- 
tiently and starve, . . . They are not aggressive or belligerent. 
They don't bother the white people. ‘The Mexicans' only pro- 
tection is that they are the only labor available and you 
can't treat them too badly and hold them.2 


(6) Patience. 


Participants in the bracero program are expected to be, and almost 
without exception prove themselves to be, remarkably patient. At the 
Migratory Stations in Mexico, candidates for contracts stand and wait for 
weeks and even months. There is no counterpart in American experience. 
There are literally thousands of men waiting. A few hundred men are proc- 
essed each day. The men who have waited in the sun all day slip away at 
evening, and return the next day to wait again. 


There are further delays at border Reception Centers, and at places 
of employment. Through it all, Pito Pérez, Juan Diego, and José Lopez 
endure -- if not with a smile, at least with equanimity. 


The country man in Mexico is endowed with almost incred-: 
ible patience, because he is not used to having things made 
easy for him and accepts hardship and disappointment as per~ 
fectly natural developments. We more "civilized" folk, on 
the other hand, seethe with rage when we miss a bus or get an 
overcooked egg in a restaurant. Perhaps our exasperation is 
really an expression of fury because we are forced to live so 
far from the natural world.3 


linterview, July 24, 1957. 


“maylor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 5, p. 448. 


3 Moxy and Fred Del Villar, Where the Strange Roads Go Down, New York: 
MacMillan, 1953, pp. 75-76. 


The quality of quiet endurance. serves the bracero in good stead in 
many respects. It is often to his disadvantage, however, while he is in 
the United States. His contract does not require that he accept hardship 
and disappointment without complaint. - Theoretically, he is entitled to 
set the grievance machinery in motion at any time. But the enforcement 
features of the program are so devised. that. they function, for the most - 
part, only when violations are brought to the attention of authorities by 
aggrieved individuals. Authorities do not customarily.seek out violations, 
either because.they are not inclined to do so, or, more commonly, because 
they are overwhelmed by other duties. ‘The grievance machinery thus 
presupposes impatience on the part of the workers. This trait may be found 
to an extent in José Lépez, but it is among the qualities least likely 
to be found in either . Juan Diego or Pito Perez. To the Mexican peasant 
a whole way of life lies in the power to suffer greatly and yet: to endure. 


(7) Bravery. 


A quality closcly related to loyalty and patience is bravery. The 
Mexican male cherishes his reputation for manliness and one of the ways in 
which manliness is considered best demonstrated is in personal heroism and 
bravery.l D. H.: Lawrence wrote, "The (Mexican) Indian . . . has only two 
great negative commandments.. Thou shalt not lic. Thou shalt not. be a 
coward."@ The following story from the Revolutionary period reflects a 
characteristic blend of bravery and loyalty: at 

Villa became an accepted fighting candidate, a champion 
of Mexican destinies. He swept the entire north in his train. 

The peasants who stayed at home, spicd for him, fed him, and 
dreamed about whet he was going to do for them. Once several 
of them were capturcd by Villa's opposition and tortured to 
tell his whereabouts. 

"Where is Villa?" 

"Pues, sefior, who knows?" 

"TF you don't tell where he is, you'll be shot." 

"Yes, scefior." 

And so on through the lot, each interview ending with 
the promised execution.3 


In any camp clinic or doctor's office where braceros are receiving 
medical care, one may observe that the men accept pain with a degrce of 
stoicism quite beyond that which would be expectcd in other groups. For example, 
é& ‘bracero comes in with a badly infected arm. The doctor makes a slash. He 


lin the class from which José Lépez comes, manliness is commonly identi- 
ficd less with heroism and bravery than:with sexual prowess. The insistence 
on this form of virility is known as machismo. It is discussed in Chaptcr 
ll , "Health and Medical Care." 


°p. H. Lawrenee, Mornings in Mexico, New York: Knopf, 1927, p. 120. 


Sanita Brenner, Idols Behind Altars, New York: Payson and Clarke, 1929, 
p. 203. 
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squeezes. A small torrent of pus leaps from the wound. Onkhookers gasp 
involuntarily. The patient does not flinch. 


The Mexican accepts pain and death as natural events.. For example, 
he feels none of the squeamishness which Americans often feel about cock- 
fights and bullfights. At times, it seems that the Mexican's attitude has 
been corrupted into a love of violence for the sake of violence. ‘The his- 
tory of the country, beginning with the human sacrifices of the Aztecs, is 
shot through with torture and bloodshed which on occasion is indistinguisha- 
ble from sadism. 


Villa wreaked vengeance on frontier villagers . . . by burn- 
ing out their eyes, and his generals amused themselves by 
having peaceful Chinese tradesmen torn apart by horses. If 
Emiliano Zapata was a humane man, his brother, Eufemio, was 
jittle more than a butcher. General Alvaro Obregén .. . cele~ 
brated his victory cver Pancho Villa at Celaya by herding 
hundreds: of defenseless prisoners into the bullring and ma- 
chine-gunning them . . .Even after the end of the Civil War 
period, many of the savage “heroes of the revolution" con- 
tinued in their old habits. General Arnulfo Gomez... 
murdered agrarians wholesale in Vera Cruz, while the 
brutalities attributed to Calles' War Secretary, General 
Joaquin Amaro, are unprintable.t 


But it should not be thought that the average bracero is the carica- 
tured Mexican who carrics a pistol or knife and loses no opportunity to 
use it. Juan Diego and Pito Perez restrict their shows of bravery to 
acceptance of pain, rather than infliction of pain on others. José Lépez 
may be a bit more aggressive. But he is in a small minority. The total 
impression one gets from observing thousands of braceros in scores of camps 
is that they are remarkably gentle,which is, perhaps, the ultimate manliness 
and the ultimate bravery. 


(8) Reticence. 


Americans who deal with braceros often complain of their lack of 
demonstrativeness. By comparison with the normative American, Juan Dicgo, 
Pito Pérez, and José Lépez certainly tend to be more taciturn and sclf- 
contained than outgoing and ebullient. There are several reasons for this. 
Some of them will be taken up in sections which follow shortly. At this 
point it is enough to observe simply that the Mexican peasant is usually 
brought up to be undcmonstrative. The Del Villars tell of a thirtecn-ycar- 
old Indian boy who left home for the first timc, on an extended trip. 


Cuauhtemoc's parting from his parents was unemotional; 
there were no kisses or Last-minute admonitions to keep his 


lNathaniel and Sylvia Weyl, The Reconquest of Mexico: The Years of 
Lazaro Cérdenas. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1939, 


pp. 39-40. 
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feet dry. Just goodybe and no agites back to wave. He 
knew they Loved him. iy 


Brenner dbserves that. the Mexican “peasants "speak little one with 
another .. . and visit each other rarely. They are much given to sitting 
on their DAREBRE Hy silent and neon ear: even for a whole . "2 


The reserve - of the average bracero mes} "be noticed in-many ways. The 
messhall in a bracero camp is very differerit in atmosphere from the mess- 
hall in aU. S. Army camp,;: although there may be considerable physical 
resemblance. - There is little talking, laughing, or skylerking during meals 
in a Mexican National camp.’ ‘The men may be on the best of terms with one 
another; but they define mealtime as a time to eat. There are other times 
and places to be sociable. Even in the camp recreation hall, the atmos- 
phere is likely to be relatively subdued. A jukebox may boom Mexican songs, 
but there is little counterpoint of shouting ‘or horseplay among the men. 


The American may think braceros ‘are unfriendly. They are not. They 
are uncommitted. As Taylor observes, "The Mexican labor population is... 
frequently. possessed of personal magnetism to a considerable degree. Once 
convinced of an American's friendliness, they are equally friendly and 
open."3 Augur concurs; ", . . the stranger is under the scrutiny of a 
judgment highly sensitive to nuances of attitude and character. If one 
passes muster simply as ea human being, the sun comes out, and the (Mexican 
Indian) is ‘his warm, demonstrative self." 


(9) Humor. 


The normal habit of Juan Diego and Pito Pérez, and to a lesser extent 
José Lépez, is reserve bordering on somberness. This habit masks a fecling 
for the droll, for the paradoxical, for the ridiculous. Brenner probably 
rather overstates the case, but makes an eloquent argument for the crucial 
role in Mexican life of this form of sensitivity. Vacilada, from the same 
root as the English "vacillate," is the key. 


Vacilada is argot for the hilarious trance caused by 
marihuana.. . . This trance has served as simile for a strain, a . 
tone, an attitude that runs through Mexican life,. .... It isa ~ 
talent possessed nationally and exercised frequently, in speech, 
in thought, in action, always in song. It is the oblique fan- 
tasy in pulqueria? murals; the subtlety. turned ridiculous in. 
politics; in art, in love, a weird clairvoyance. So general 


lvery and Fred Del Villar, op. cit., p. 20. 
Brenner, op. cit., pp. 114-115. 


3paylor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 1. ps 92. 


4gelen Augur, Zapotec. Garden City, N. Y¥.: Doubleday, 1954, p.. 59. 
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and so contagious is this laughter that it causes great be- 
wilderment to all the serious-minded visitors and critics; 
who, if they become resident, acquire the vice, and laugh 
thereafter though they speak in much solemnity. 


The key of the vacilada is doubt. Doubt of everything, 
scientific facts and demonstrations included. Irreverent, 
preposterous, malicious, answer to all causes, even those 
with another part of the spirit espoused; espousal of all 
causes and no great seriousness in any, except suddenly for 
the most impossible; acceptance of anything as possible ad- 
mitting rationally that it is not; readiness to attempt all, 
preferably the irrelevant. 


Eliminate the vacilada, and the national scene is in- 
comprehensible and shocking. Flight of fancy in reports of 
fact, and sudden thrust of brutel truth in fiction; a streak 
of farce in tragedy, and a grim vein in farce... . Vacilada is 
a mestizo mask, fusion of bland Indian irony and Spanish 
picaresque barogued by fantastic history... . The perfect 
faith of the Indian which admits of miracles and paints gor- 
geous imagery as real, converges to the Spanish doubt which 
torments into agonized mysticism. The mask is double. One 
cannot tell the grin of joy on it from the grimace of pain. 


You do not know when (the Mexican) turns his characteris- 
tic phrase whether he ridicules the subject, himself, or you. 
He makes neat enigma, flexes his imagination to all combina- 
tions of forms and ideas, and leaves still a double-meaning 
and a valve, a tangent for the possibility he ignores. By 
heroic abandon, this gesture reconciles accident with desire... . 
By vacilada he may undergo Job's torments and remain inviolate. 
Dismayed, despaired, he sobs and shrugs inhuman laughter; 
and gains a unique glory.1t 


The bracero, in a word, tends not to take himself, or the situations 
in which he finds himself, too seriously. He tends to regard himself with 
a detached, half-mocking air. There is survival value in this attitude. 
From time immemorial, there has been an illimitable gap for most Mexicans 
between conditions as they are and conditions as they ought to be. The 
peasant who confronts his station at face value may be crushed by its enor- 
mity and hopelessness. Through irony, he is able to endure. The stranger 
should not be surprised if he, too, is regarded by the bracero now quizzi- 
cally, now ironically. 


(10) Courtesy. 


Nothing that has been said should be taken to mean that the average 
bracero is ever insulting. He may be aloof, and he may have a keen sense 


iprenner, op. cit. pp. 180-184, passin. 
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of irony, but he never carries these.beyond the point of good taste, 
particularly where e stranger; is concerned. Indeed, one who has extensive 
dealings with Mexicans may arrive at the conviction that courtesy is their 
most fundamental and characteristic quality... 


One. of the ways in which it manifests itself, is.in an eagerness to 
please and an eagerness not .to give offense... Kibbe tells a pathetic little 
story about, a heelth education campaign in a Texas commnity. A school 
dietician obtained 1,700 pounds. of carrots, -and canned them with the inten- 
tion of furnishing them in school lunches throughout -the year. 


(However) a survey showed that carrots were not a very 
popular food with the Latin American families... . (So) a 
campaign was launched in the.school and in the commnity to. 
popularize carrots in, order to get more people into the habit 
of eating then. ; 


Detailed suggestions were drawn up, mimeographed, and 
~ given to the individuel classroom teachers... . Children in 
. the primary grades were provided with... outline drawings of 
carrots to be colored. ‘They were taught to mold carrots out. . 
of clay. ‘Their teachers read or made up stories in which 
carrots played a part.. 


Finally, as school was dismissed in the afternoon, each 
child was given a sack of carrots to be taken home, together 
with-a bilingual shect of suggestions for using carrots 

. not a single child would admit that the carrots were taken 
home and allowed to waste; .. . in every instance the children. 
said the family "Liked" the carrots.1 . 


Courteousness was almost invariably manifested by braceros approached 
in connection with this study. Rarely did they decline when the interview- 
er asked if he might have the privilege of an interview. Those who de- 
clined did so on the grounds that they were not "worthy." Those’ who were 
interviewed almost invariably concluded by thanking the interviewer. 


The courtesy of Mexicans is fabled; and among the classes from which 
Juen Diego, Pito Pérez, and José Lépez are drawn, it is no mere matter of 
formalities and etiquette. It is almost as though "death before discourte- 
sy" were the credo, and the credo were taken literally. So cach 


_-. . last winter I was over at a fricnd's house about 11:00 
or 11:30 one night. We were just sitting around talking, when 
we noticed three Nationals walking slong the sidewalk. You 
could tell they: were Nationals because of the broad-brimmed 
sombreros they were wearing.. Local fellows don't wear thom. 
Well, my friend started talking to them and found out that 

they had jumped the border and had walked all the way to 


lpguline Kibbe, Latin Americans, in Texas. . Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1946, pp. 140-142, passin. 
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Riverside, keeping three or four miles from the highway. 
Riverside is about 175 miles from the border. All the way 
they just slept on the ground at night. This is very dangerous, 
you know, because in addition to the heat of the desert during 
the day, you are liable to be bitten by snakes at night. 

Well, anyway, my friend asked the fellows if they would like 
to come in for a bite to eat. They said, "Oh, no, sefior, we 
are not hungry." But my friend had a little suspicion, so he 
said, "When was the last time you ate?" ‘They hummed and hawed, 
and finally said, "Well, sefior, it was three days ago." He 
said, "Where was that?" They said, "Well, sefior, it was in 
Mexicali." So my friend said, "You walked 175 miles without 
anything to eat. You mst be a little bit hungry. Won't 

you come in and let us give you something to eat?" They 

said, "Oh, no, sefior, it would be too much trouble for your 
wife." Finally, after a lot more persuasion, he managed to 
talk them into coming into the kitchen st 


Although these men were "wetbacks," the same sort of trait is strong 
in braceros.© Such forebearance is more than courtesy. It is almost 
unearthly. It is another characteristic which to most observers seems at~ 
tractive, but which serves to make the bracero vulnerable to-those who are 
willing to take advantage of his forebearance. 


(11). Humility. 


This trait, similar to but different from several which have already 
been discussed, will be examined in greater detail than any other, as it 
probably has more than any other to do with the manner in which the bracero 
permits himself to be treated during the course of his participation in 
the program. 


For centuries, Mexico's peasantry has been taught the virtues of 
docility and obedience at the end of a knout. In pre-Columbian times, the 
overlords were Aztecs. Cortés was able to conquer Mexico with 600 soldiers 
only because subject tribes joined his ranks, looking to him for deliver- 
ance. from oppression. Their hopes were short lived. The conquistadores 
were interested in gold above all. Mining and washing gold required back- 
breaking toil, and the conquistadores shared with colonists in other times 
and on other continents a pronounced aversion to toil. Simpson sketches 
the line of thought and of history: 


What were the heathen for if not to work for their betters? 
"Ts it not just to make the heathen work for us in exchange 
for the ineffable gifts of Christianity and the profit system?" 
. . . When the despairing Indians resisted -- well, then they 
were heathen rebels and could legally be enslaved,. . . (Ovando) 


linterview, June 26, 1957. 


Many of whom arc, after all, former "wetbacks." 


aoe 


introduced the much discussed and-lamented encomienda system. 

He divided the Indians into lots of varying size, depending 

upon the category of the recipient, and put them under the tu- 

telage of presumably God-fearing and high-minded Spanish lay- 

men.. ... The encomendero . . . was supposed to assume the-obliga- 

tions of a lay missionary and at the,same time act as collector 

of the tribute and general overlord of the Indians. It was a 

quasi-feudal arrangement, the encomendero accepting the 

responsibility of looking after the Indian's soul, while the 

Indian paid for the privilege by raising foodstuffs and wash~ 

ing gold, in lieu of paying a cash tribute.. .. ‘To the conquista- 

dor of 1500 it was a reasonable and logical solution of the 

labor problem. He evidently looked upon the encomienda merely 
“as a contrivance for avoiding the ugly name of slavery.1 


The macabre story of how the system worked in practice need not be 
dwelt upon here.2 Suffice to say that the scandalized reports of priests 
led to the passage, in 1542, of The New Laws of the Indies for the Good 
Treatment and Preservation of the Indians. Spaniards in New Spain were 
forced to look for other means than the encomienda of having their work 
done for them. The device which evolved was called the repartimicnto, 
meaning allotment or assessment. Any Spaniard engaged in an activity 
"necessary for the existence of the commonwealth" could apply to the local 
corregidor (magistrate) for Indian labor. ‘he entire adult Indian male 
population was subject to conscription for a week or a fortnight at these 
tasks, at the "prevailing wage." The Indians were allotted to employers 
in accordance with the size of the enterprise involved. As Simpson says, 
"It was the eminent-domain principle applied to labor.". In theory, the 
system taught the Indians the responsibilities of their new citizenship. 
In practice, it was a legal fiction whereunder all private enterprise was 
considered "necessary for the existence of the commonwealth," and employers 
could command as much labor as they wanted, as long as they wanted, at 
whatever wages they wanted to pay. 


An Englishman who toured New Spain during the beyaey of the 
repartimiento system described its operation: 


The Spaniards that live in (Mexico) allege that their 
trading and farming is for the good of the commonwealth, and 
. . . they stand in need of the Indians' help.. . . Whereupon 
it hath been considcred that a partition of Indian laborers be 
made every Monday . . . to the Spaniards, according to the 
farms they occupy, or according to their several employments, 


treslie B. Simpson, Mony Mexicos. Berkeley; University of California 
Press, 1952, pp. 97-99, passim. 


“For a detailed study of the system, sce Leslic B. Simpson, The 
Encomienda in New Spain. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1950. 


calling, and trading with miles, or any other way. .-.... The Indians 
of the several towns are to have in a readiness so many ‘Laborers 

. and when they are come thither. with their tools, their spades, 
shovels, bills, or axes, with their provision of victuals for a 
week (which are commonly some dry cakes of maize, puddings of 
frijoles, or French beans, and a little chili or biting long 
pepper, or a bit of cold meat for the first day or two), and 
with beds on their backs (which is only a coarse. woolen mantel 
to wrap about ‘them when they lie on the bere ground), then 
are they shut up.in the town house, some with blows, some with 
spurnings, some isha boxes on the carn... 


Now all being gthene! together . . . the juez repartidor, or 

officer, calls by order of the list such and such @ Spaniard, 
and also calls out of the house so many Indians . . . and delivereth 
unto the Spaniard his Indians, and so to all the rest, till 
they be all served; who when they receive their Indians, take 
from them a tool, or their mantels, to secure them that 
they run not away... . If the complaint be made by any Spaniard 
that such and such an Indian did run away from him, and served 
him not the week past, the Indian must be brought, and surely 
tied to a post by his hands in the marketplace, and there be 
whipped upon his bare back. But if the poor Indian complain 
that the Spaniard cozened and cheated him of his shovel, axe; 
bill, mantel, or wages, no justice shall be executed against 
the cheating Spaniard... . ‘Thus are the poor Indians sold . 
for a whole weck's slavery, not permitted to go home at night 

- unto their wives... . (They) mst not return till Saturday 
night late, ahd mst that week do whatsoever their master 
pleaseth to command them. The wages appointed will scarce find 
them meat and drink, for “ig are not allowed a real a day, 
which is but sixpences « : 


Under this system, workers were supposed to receive "the prevailing 
wage," but in practice received from one-eighth to one-half as much.2 In 
agriculture, where it was most extensively employed, the repartimiento 
system lasted for two and a half centuries. It was brought to‘an end, for 
the most part, by the Wars of Independence (1610-1821), although Stephens 
reported finding the system na virtually unchanged on the Yucatan 
ee in 180. 


1thomas Gage, A New § of the West Indies. New York: McBride, 1929. 
(Originally published in “Tens. 


“mis and a number of other abuses are recited in Simpson, Neny Mexicos, 
pp. 104-114. Following 1609, however, the system operated under the super~ 
vision of a General. Indian ‘cia to which Indians were permitted to air 
their grievances. 
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The repartimiento was replaced by an even more dismaying system: 
peonage. ‘ 

In the plantations it was clearly necessary to have a de- 
pendable and continuous supply of labor, preferably. cheap. . 
As plantation crops’ became more important, the device of tying 
men to their jobs by contract, and debt came into general use. 
The practice had been prohibited as long ago as the reign of 
Charles V,1 but it was too obvious a solution of the labor 
problem not to be used ‘clandestinely, and it became so wide- 
spread that it was finally accepted as legal.. . 


The working of debt peonage was simplicity itself. What 
Indian could resist accepting an advance of a few pesos against 
his wages at the price of putting his cross on a piece of paper 
which he could not read? Once having done so, he was caught, 
and the local alguacil (constable) could haul him off to work 
whenever he was needed... In the nineteenth century, up to 
the Revolution of 1910, the pulque haciendas of the Plateau; 
the grain and cattle haciendas; the sugar, coffee, banana, cacao, 
tobacco, henequen, and indigo plantations, and the mines, all 
depended upon debt peonage to secure a cheap and constant supply 
of labor.2 


To make matters worse, following Independence the Indians were de= 
spoiled of their lands by one stratagem or another, until by the time of 
the Revolution (1911), it was estimated that more than 90% of them owned 
no land whatsoever and lived at the level of landless serfs.3- It was the 
era of ‘the hacienda system, which is even today recalled with nostalgia by 
surviving hacendados, but should be recalled for what it was:, slavery by 
another name, which enriched the few and brutalized the many. 


lgarly in the 16th Century. 
@simpson, Many Mexicos, p. 115. 


3tbid., p. 263. The Mexican Wars of Independence, it should be recalled, 
were not waged primarily by or on behalf of the luckless Indians, but by 
creoles (Mexicans of Spanish blood) against gachupines (Spaniards who 
Settled and administered New Spain). Whatever its shortcomings, the colo- 
nial administration hai consistently reserved fairly generous quantities of 
land for the Indians. With Independence, this "discriminatory" policy 
became increasingly eroded. 


don fairness, it may be added that most patroncs felt responsible for 
their workers, and tided them over lean. seasons when, within their rights, 
they could have turned them out. In some cases, no doubt, considerable 
ponds of affection existed between patrén and peones. The same, however, 
could be said of the plantation owners and Negroes in the antebellum South. 
The fact a system is widely accepted,even by those whom it exploits,in no 
way lessens its inherently pauperizing and dehumanizing properties. 
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Part of the vital business of the Mexican Revolution was the destruc- 
tion of the hacienda system.l But institutions of centuries! stending do 
not disappear in a generation, leaving no trace. This is particularly 
true of economic institutions for which the economy is not prepared to pro- 
vide workable substitutes. ‘Men tannot subsist on the slogan "Bread and 
freedom," They mst have bread itself. The breaking up of haciendas into 
ejidos (commmally owned lands) and individually owned milpas has not been 
completely successful. ‘There aré still haciendas in Mexico today, and some 
of those in more isolated regions are still paying only token wages, if 
that. Literally millions of Mexican peasants are still landless, hungry, 
altogether disinherited,’ as were their ancestors. before them. © 


These millions have learned that survival itself lies in the adoption 
of certain attitudes and habits. It is these attitudes and habits, now vir- 
tually self-perpetuating mores, which interest us here. The history of 
semi-involuntary servitude in Mexico is’ primarily important today because of 
the influence of the accumlated weight of this tradition on the way the 
Mexican of the poorer classes -- i.e., the bracero -- regards himself, 
his employer, and the world. 


The matter was summed up by a Labor leader who had studied the bracero 
program closely: 


. . . the basic policy in the bracero program is to bring 
Mexican workers into the United States who are green, who. are 
drawn from the reservoir of labor in Mexico that has the 
characteristics of tractability, humility, ductility, amen- 
ability... . Think of all the fine words you can that will 
describe a man who doesn't know how to defend himself. That's. 
the Mexican bracero.3 


lparticularly in the states of Morelos and Guerrero, south. of Moxico 
City, where Emiliano Zapata was leader. It will be recalled that relatively 
few braceros come from this region. 


@galarza, op. cit., p. 2, estimates the number at more than 2,000,000. 
Although braceros tend unmistakeably to be drawn from Mexico's impover- 
ished classes, it would be an error to suppose they come from the most 
impoverished. The most miserable groups in Mexico tend to be those i@ which 
speak only an Indian dialect. Participation in the braccro program calls 
for. a.command of Spanish. It is likely, furthermore, that the utmost 
limits of squalor and degradation extinguish whatever fires of hope and 
striving may once have burned. These fires, which express themselves in 
such qualities as initiative and resourcefulness, are generally prerequisite 
to entry into the bracero program. Finally, an outlay of considerable cap- 
ital is almost. always necessary before a contract can be secured. The 
groups in Mexico which need contracts most are thus cffectively. barred from 
obtaining them, as ba have neither the necessary cash nor the means of 
getting it. t 


3Interview, December 23, 1956. 


In a word, Juan Diego and Pito Pérez are habituated to timorousness 
and deference. In common with the "good nigger" of the U. S, South, they 
do not "talk.back." They accept their superiors word.’ They may not like 
it, but they accept it: Lack’ of reflexes has itself become’ a réflex. 

The significance of. this quality: in the operation of ‘the bracero: program 
can phon if Sy Kyla ws ’ 


All ‘braceros, or course} are pes avian Dicgo’ ai Pito Pérezes. An 
informant: who had spent ‘several years'‘in Mexi¢o City stated: 


If you go into the back country, the Sacitenaa country, 
you can find peons who ‘are as timid and’ obsequious as‘ you - 
could possibly imagine. But sin¢e-‘the’ Revolution, a really’ 
big change has taken place in the cities.’ There, the in- 
dustrial workers whose fathers were probably peons are 

-‘gwinging ‘in the’ other direction, to the opposite extreme. — 
“They are becoming downright truculent, Syeeeey unruly, ” neal 
stubborn, rude, and hard to deal with.1 


A handful of braceros are of this urban type. But understandably 
enoughy agricultural employers in'the U.'S. prefer Juan Diego’and Pito 
Peréz to José‘Lépéz. Efforts are apparently made‘ in-the screening at 
Migratory Stations and: Reception Centers. to keep at a maximum those 
braceros who have retained their humility and to keep 4d a minimum ‘those 
who have lost this: quality. 


(12) Pride. 


The bracero may be shy, deferent, ana! tribes He- may: have descended 
from generations of ancestors stripped of cvery possession save one. For 
450 years and more, overlords have tried to strip from the..Mexican Indian 
his dignity. All of‘them have failed. ‘The peén has, for gdod’ and. suffi- 
cient reasons, ‘echaved as though his: overlord ‘Indeed representéd ‘4 superior 
breed, and he, the peén, an inferior +- but he has never believed it. 


_Almost everyone who writes about Mexico comments on this sense of 
pride Boe self-worth chakacteristic of ‘the peasant class.’ For weirs op 


“The: thdians were ite pdestise dt and gubaiied's They re- 
sisted thereafter ortly negatively, with thc invulnerable, > 
characteristic, since then traflitional gesture of ignoring ‘ 
the white... . The natives salvaged themselves because of the 
attitude habitual with them. Complete submission enclosed 
permanently a kernel of complete pride. Labor, once the . 
source, became the price of this pride, so intense, so mich 
the same sense of power almost ‘innatc,. it isso old, that, 
even the hacendados remarked it. ‘They would say amusedly, 
and they stili do... that "If you jest-with a pedn, he consi- 
ders it an insult to him." Only the ficlds and the mountains 


linterview, June 24, 1957. 


father this aristocracy. . 


It is an intangible, subtle, tremendously powerful, 
‘permanent emotion. Even described in terms of its reflections, 
it is not wholly graspable in words. Crudely, approximately, 

it might be called self-respect, self-possession, a spirit 
which values first itself, aloof and sufficient to itself. 
The ideal is integrity of soul... . One can hardly measure 
this great pride, so great that it is ultimately, logically, 
complete humility.1 


D. H. Lawrence, similarly, speaks of “erect, bantam little Indians 
that stare with a black, incomprehensible, but somewhat defiant stare... 
at once very humble and resistant. "@ 


Many observers are put off by this characteristic. To the uninitiated, 
it may easily be confused with deliberate arrogance. It leads to strong 
reactions, from fury, on the one hand, to respect verging on love on the 
other. 


An Indian is like sculptured volcanic obsidian, of which 
you see mostly reflections. .. . the city Mexican, any foreigner, 
can describe him physically, note his way of living and his 
possessions and make of these observations a silhouette, an 
incomprehensible photograph; the live man stays in his own 
material. You live in his house; he makes ceremonious speeches 
and feeds you as mich and as often as possible. Unless you 
ignorantly annoy him, you are aware that he keeps unaware of 
you. Over a stretch of time, this is terrifying.3 


The people state facts and face them without sentimental 
or ethical.apologia. Who stays long enough cannot escape the 
demands of this integrity. He may hate it, and feels impotent 
to scratch upon it; or Pe loves it with passion. He is in 
both cases bound to it. 


From this quality of. personality there proceed a number of noteworthy 
consequences. Augur, for example, speaks of the modern Mexican Indians as 
being "free from a chronic sense of guilt, either in the puritan sense or 
in the technical definition of the psychologist."9 Elsewhere, she speaks 
of finding everywhere among the Indians "a personal sense of rightness, of 


lprenner, op. cit., pp. 116-120, passim. 


Lawrence, op. cite, p. 53. 
3prenner, op. cit., PD. 105. 
ipia., pe 1h. 


DAugur, op. cit., p. 198. The Catholic confessional is perhaps involved 
here, as well as innate self-respect. 
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being exactly where: they belonged. "lL §uch’a sénsé is close to ‘the "inner- 
directedness" of which Riesman writes.2 It helps us understand what would 
otherwise be incomprehensible in the bracero program: inarticulate, 
artless, undefended, ignorant peasants removing themselves from familiar 
environs to go to an uncertain fate in a strange land. with strange ways 
and a strange language. The bracero-is evidently buoyed up by his 
internalized sense ,of apse ae: He could scarcely lead the life of the 
bracero if he were not, : . : 


‘One of the most. important. consequences of. the Mexican, ‘peasant's 
pride is the fact it makes him confident in his ‘accustomed’ ways and skepti- 
cal of proposals thet he shéuld change them "for his own good." From the 
Conquest to the present day, the Indians's invulnerability has been the 
despair of missionaries, technical experts,and reformers of every type. 
Brenner quotes an early emissary from the Catholic Church: "... . they 
sing, drink, and make their holidays when and where they please, and they 
sing their old chants that ‘they. had in the time of idolatry... and no 
one understands what they say because these songs are very veiled. . 38 


. The friars searched and prodded. Owning an idol made a 
native liable to severe punishment... . Loss of the gift of 
speech, with appropriate countenance, was the Indian defense: 
The expression has been described more poetically in an old . 
chant: "I em like a wild bird, my fece is that of @ Mexican. “ae 


Little or nothing of the wila bird remains in José Lépez. He is the 
end product of a thoroughgoing process of detribalization and deculturation. 
But something .of the. untamed. quality still resides in Pito Pérez;: and more 
in Juan Diego. College-trained social scientists are still able to say of 
them, "You can't teach those. people anything. They don't want to learn. 
They're hopeless. a 


This means, in terms of the bracero program and the present study, 
the following: during the course of his experience in the United States, 
the bracero is exposed to a. miltitude of unfamiliar ideas, and artifacts, 
and ways of doing things. ‘These he observes and weighs. ‘The. process may 
require more time than one contract allows him. He is not hurried. He 
waits until he comes back under another contract,..and perhaps still .another. 
Those ideas and artifacts and ways of doing things which are relevant to 
him, and which he can accept without compromising his self-respect and 
integrity, he may perhaps incorporate into his life. Those which he cannot 


1rpid., p. 92. 
2pavia Riesmen, The Lonely Crowd. “New Yorks: Harper, 1950. 
Banbruiltet op. cits, Dp. 136. ; 


topsa. 


Stntérview, June 18, 1957. 


accept within these lights are ignored. 1 there is nothing the United . 
States can offer him sie Juan Diego or Pito Perez considers worth the 
price of his manhood.2 


(13) Summary and conclusions. 


Many more personality traits, alleged by one or more authorities to 
be characteristic of Mexicans, might be emmerated. For example, the 
Mexican is said to be ribald, sorrowful, violent, whimsical, shrewd, im- 
pulsive, charming, accessible, brutal yet tender, and, always msical. 
These allegations are passed over here because of their dubious validity 
or limited relevance to the problems of concern to this study. We have 
here been concerned principally with those traits of personality found in 
bracero types which may help us understand why men become braceros in the 
first place, and why they act as they do while they are braceros. 


We have given particular attention to the mestizo peasant's modal 
characteristics, as the farm laborer of mixed Indian and Spanish ‘ancestry 
is the type most commonly found among braceros. We have seen that persons 
from this background are usually distinguished by such attributes as 
reserve, patience, industry, haiveté, loyalty, courtesy, fortitude, and 
integrity. 


Curiously, the popular literature on Mexico, and much of the scholarly 
literature as well, insists like a litany that the normative Mexican per- 
sonality is essentially one of antitheses and constrasts. This is not borne 
out by the analysis presented here.3 There are, of course, ambivalences 
in every personality. ‘They are required by the uncertainties of every 
life. The perfectly consistent personality is a hypothetical construct 
which, if realized, would render its owner incapable of dealing with life, 
and hence psychotic. On the whole, braceros are probably as well inte- 
grated as any group to be found in the mid-20th Century -- astonishingly 


ithis subject is developed at length in Chapter 12 -- with particular 
emphasis on health attitudes and practices. 


Chis integrity is endangered, nonetheless, by assumptions and values 
which slip past the censor unseen and affix themselves to the personality 
without the process of critical observation and assessment. His very entry 
into the bracero stream assumes that he has placed a higher valuation on 
certain things than he formerly did, and a lower valuation on others-- 
probably unwittingly. With the passage of tine, many Juan Diego's become 
Pito Pérez's, and many Pito Pérez's become José Lépez's. 


3me bracero who comes from the city, whom we have called José Lépez, is 
perhaps the sort of person writers have in mind when they speak of violent 
incongruences within the same individual. Urbanized types in Mexico, as 
elsewhere, tend to be deculturated and maladjusted by comparison with their 
country cousins. José Lépez and those like him are a sizeable element in 
the total population of Mexico, and growing more sizeable, but they con- 
stitute a relatively small minority of braceros and there is no reason to 
believe this pattern will change. 
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well integrated when one considers their uprooted way of life. 


A number of other generalizations frequently made about Mexico and 
Mexicans are not borne out by an examination of the bracero population. 
The American tends to stereotype the Mexican as lazy, improvident, dishon- 
est, irresponsible, cowardly, untrustworthy, and lawless -~ a superficially 
charming, but generally ineffectual and undesirable person. So far as 
braceros are concerned, this is an almost total inversion of the truth. 


The average bracero, as personified by Juan Diego and Pito Pérez, has 
great pride, personal honor, and integrity of personality. The bracero 
program takes these qualities for granted. It leans upon them, uses then, 
In the process something is sometimes taken away, or something added, so 
that they are not quite the same as before. 


At the same time that the program confers on the individual bracero 
certain material benefits, it often mitilates his vision of himself and his 
universe. 


CHAPTER IV. WHY ARE THEY HERE? 


It is not possible in this limited report to give the question "why" 
the attention it deserves. If one were to pursue the matter to the ulti- 
mate level of precision, the answers to this question would be as many as 
the nunber of braceros who have at one time or another participated in the 
program (an estimated 2,500,000) _ and the number of growers who have em~ 
ployed them (perhaps 150,000 or 200,000). In the interests of concision, 
we shall consider the answers to the question “why” under three general 
headings: The American Consumer; the Economy of Rural Mexico; and Trends 
and Traditions in Southwestern Agriculture. 


‘as The American Consumer. 


Although most American consumers probably have no knowledge of the 
bracero program, they are involved in indirect but important ways in 
the size and persistence of the program. 


In the first place, the food habits of Americans have undergone substean- 

tial changes in the past generation. The vitamin craze, improvements 
in processing and packaging, and other factors have combined to produce a 
dramatic upturn in the demand for fruits and vegetables. Between 1909 and 
1956, for example, there were per capita increases of 139.4% in the 
consumption of citrus fruit; 259% in canned vegetables; 620% in canned 
fruit; and 2,500% in canned fruit juices. The frozen food industry, today 
a colossus, did not even exist a generation ago. 


In contrast, the per capita consumption of leading field crops has 
declined during the same period; wheat by 58.1%, potatoes by 48.2%, corn 
by 84.5%. (See Table 27.) 


The trend toward the production of specialty crops has been even more 
striking in California than in the country as a whole. (See Table 28.) 


The foods for which American consumers have developed a heightened 
taste over the years almost without exception require a great deal of hand 
labor during the pre-harvest and harvest. They are known as "intensive" 
crops. ‘Those which are used less now than fifty years ago are, for the 
most part, "extensive" crops, which require little or no hand cultivation 
and are usually harvested mechanically. 


In a word, consumer tastes dictate the use of a great deal of hand 
labor in American agriculture. Some tasks are now mechanized or semi- 
mechanized which, until recently, seemed suited only to manual performance. 
But no way has yet been found to harvest fruit, or row crops such as | 


lgocial Secreteriat of the Bishops” of Mexico, press release, Dec. 5, 1957. 


= about 65,000 employers use braceros each year, and in the fifteen year 
history of the program, there has presumably been some turnover of the 
growers involved. 
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Table 27 
Per Capita Consumption of Selected Foods, From Earliest Date for Which Data 
Available to 1956, with Percent Change. United States 


, Et lS TT GS RG RI ne a ee a a age 
Beginning | Consumption Per | 1956 Consumption Percent 2) 
food Date 
TOTAL | pigs ; 
Fresh fruit, total 1909 
Apples pad Ste 1909 
Citrus fruit, ‘total | 1909 
Oranges s 1909 
Grapefruit | 1909 
Other citrus | 1909 
Watermelons 1918 
Cantaloupes 1918 
Soft fruits, total 1909 
Bananas 1909 
Peaches —- 1909 
Other ; 1909 
Canned fruit, total 1909 
Peaches 1909 
Applesauce 1909 
Cherries | 1909 
Apricots © L909 
Other — 1909 
Canned fruit juices 1909 
Frozen’ fruits 1925 
Frésh vegetables, total!| 1918 
Cabbage 1918 
Tomatoes 1918 
Onions 1918 
Corn (sweet) * 1918 
Carrots 1918 
Lettuce 1918 
Céléery 1918 
Green peas 1918 
Cauliflower 1918 
Asparagus 1918 
Other’ 1918 
Canned vegetables, total) 1909 
Tomatoes (whole) 1909 
Tomato products 192, 
Peas 1909 
Corn 1909 
String beans 1919 
Soups 1909 
Baby foods 1934 
Other 1909 
Frozen vegetables 1937 
Field crops, total 1909 
Wheat 1909 
Potatoes ° igi 1909 
Corn (dry) 1909 
Suger (cane and beet) | 1909 
Sweet potatoes 1909 
Rice 1909 
Beans (dry) | 1909 
Rye | 1909 
Other 1 1909 
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Cotton (lint and seed) 1909 
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Margarine 1909 
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al 
Commercial vegetables. Excludes home-produced crops. 


SOURCES: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Consumption of Food in the United States, 1909-1948. Washington, D.C.: 


pp. 6-29 passin. 


(Adapted. ) 
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Table 28 


Production of Leading Crops, California, average 
1937-1941, and 1955, with Percent Change 


' Crop Production _ T Percent Change 


1937-1941 » 1955 1937-1941 to 1955 


Total, all crops ; 5,291, 265 
Fresh vegetables, total 2,985,405 
Cantaloupes 273; 236 
Carrots 
Celery 
Corn (sweet) 
Honeydew melons 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Strawberries 
Tomatoes 
Watermelons 
Other 
Processing vegetables, total 
Asparagus 
Lima beans 
String beans 
Green peas (shelled) 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Other 
Citrus fruits, total 
Noncitrus fruits, total 
Apples 
Apricots 
Grapes 
Peaches 
Pears 
Other 
Tree nuts, total 
Food grains, total 
Wheat 
Rice 
Corn 
Barley 
Grain sorghums 
Other 
Field crops, total 
Hay 
Cotton Lint 
Cottonseed 
Potatoes 
Sugar beets 
Other 


SOURCE: CG. 0. McCorkle, A Statistical Picture of California's fone: 
Davis, Calif.: California Agricultural Experiment station ension 
Service, 1957, pp. 17-40 passim. (Adapted.) 


lvyegetable production expressed as number of boxes; citrus fruits as 
thousands of boxes; all other crops as tons. 
81939-1941 average not available; figure used is 1948-1952 average. 
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tomatoes, by machine. 


It may be said, also, that American. consumers contribute indirectly to 

conditions in the farm labor market through their preference for living 
- in metropolitan areas...The proportion of produce which is sold by the 
grower directly to the consumer is today almost nil. A battery of inter- 
mediaries operate between the producer and the consumer. Unlike’ consumers, 
who are unorganized, these intermediaries are highly organized and very 
powerful. Over the years, they have come to enjoy an increasingly large 
share of the consumers’ fruit. and vegetable dollar. As may be seen'in 
Table 29, the fruit and vegetable grower's share of the market value of pas 
produce has declined. from 41% in 1944, to 30% in 1956. 


The grower is in a poor position to bargain for a larger share of the 
consumer's fruit and vegetable dollar. Growers often have no assurance, 
in advance of the season, how large their crop will be, or whether they 
will have a crop at all. They have little or no control over wind, hail, 
frost, rain, heat, cold, and other natural conditions which may affect 
their output. When their crop is ready for harvest, it is often highly 
perishable. Almost overnight a crop of strawberries or bush berries, 
stone fruit, soft squash, asparagus, tomatoes, etc., may be lost or may’ 
undergo changes in quality which bring a drastic reduction in price. 
Primary producers are almost’ at the mercy of market conditions. It is true 
that producers of perishable crops have formed commodity organizations, and 
often operate under marketing agreements which control the quantity and 
quality of pears, oranges, etc., which can be placed on the market at any 
given time. Even so, as one peach grower put it, 


We're in a very weak bargaining position. Sure, we've got a 
peach growers‘association. We can kecp our own members in line 
pretty well. But we've got no control over the peach growers in 
Oregon, or any of the other areas where peaches are grown. Let's 
say we didn't like the price that we were offered, and held our 
peaches out of the market. They'd simply ship peaches in from 
these other arcas. Now, let's suppose we were able to get together 
with peach growers in Oregon, and Texas, and Georgia, and everywhere 
else that they're grown, and let's say we were able to hold the line 
clear across the country. I don't think any of us will ever sce the 
day this is done, but we're just supposing for a minute. We'd hardly 
be. any better off than we are now. What people often forget is that 
fruits are intercompetitive. If peaches went up in price, housewives 
would simply start buying plums, or pincapple, or bananas, or grapes, 
or something else. If you think we're ever going to be able to’ — 
get all growers of all types of fruit working together, you're 
really smoking opiun.t 


At the same time that the grower is in a poor position to bargain with 
the principal purchasers of his crops, he is in a poor position to bargain 
with the agencies from which he mst buy goods and services. The 


linterview, October 12, 1957. 


Table 29 


Presh and Processed Fruits and Vegetables: Retail cost Ratios, Farm Value 
Ratios, and Marketing Charges and Farm Prices as Percentages of Retail Cost, 
U. s. > 1919-56 


Retail Cost | Farm Value |... Percent of Retail Cost 
(1947-1949 =] 100) Marketing Charges | Farmers' Share 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Marketing Research Division. Miscellaneous 
Publication #741; Farm-Retail Spreads for Food Products. 
Washington, D.C., 1957, p. lel. (Adapted and arranged. ) 


manufacturers of farm equipment, for example, do not adjust the prices of 
their machinery downward if farm prices take a down turn. -Nor do utility 
companies adjust the price of gas and electricity. Growers mst have 
these things if they are to remain growers, and they have no choice but to 
buy them atthe asking price. This leads to what is often called the 
“cost-price squeeze." The grower buys of a-closed (i.e., seller's) market; 
he sells on an open (i.e., buyer's) market. 


Not all of this, of course, can reasonably be called the consumer's 
responsibility. It is appropriate, however, to observe that the consumer 
plays a vital role through his insisterice on fresh fruits and vegetables 
the year around, and his insistence that they be priced "reasonably." 

What seems "reasonable" to the housewife seems ruinous to the grower, and 
through the operation of the mechanisms described above, the housewife's 
conception of "reasonableness" usually carries the day. Producers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables throughout the country, and particularly in Califor- 
nia, where nearly half the nation's produce is grown, are quite in earnest 
when they argue that they mst have a cheap labor supply to remain in 
business. 


This argument may, however; be overdone. Labor. costs represent only 
about one-fourth of total production expenses of farm operators in Cali- 
fornia (see Table 30). Furthermore, considerably less than half..of all 
farm labor costs represent seasonal labor--the types of costs with which 
we are here principally concerned (see Table 31.) However, we mist. recog- 
nize that there is some basis for the grower's complaint that he is 
unable to offer higher wages under present circumstances. And low farm 
wages in the U.S., as we shall see later in this chapter, are a prime 
reason for the very existence of the bracero program. 


’ As noted in an earlier section of this chapter, the great majority of 
braceros are farm workers in Mexico before they enter the contract stream. 
Most have no land of their own, but are jornaleros or day laborers. This 
in itself goes far toward explaining why hundreds of thousands of rural 
Mexicans are eager to work in the United States. Farming is a difficult 
way of life for the small landowner or. hired worker in Mexico. The land is 
impoverished. There is insufficient water, fertilizer, and equipment 

(see Table 32.) Productivity is consequently very low. (See Tables 33 
and 34.) In the course of the present study, 478 braceros from both 
agricultural and nonagricultural pursuits were asked to report their 
average daily wages in Mexico. Results were as indicated in Tahle 
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Table 30 


Hired Labor Wages as a Percent of Total Production Expenses 
of Farm Operators, California, Texas, and U.S., 1949-1956 


Total Wages, Wages as... 
Area and Year | Production Hired Percent 
Expenses Labor of Total 
(Millions of dollars) 


United States 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


California 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


@ 
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1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 . 
1955 19.1 
1956 4} 0 18.2 
oe i ee Sire ee eee en eee BE RS Pe ee 2 ee Se 
NOTE: Production expenses include current expenses (labor, 
materials, etc.) plus overhead (depreciation, taxes, etc.) 
Hired labor includes seasonal and permanent employees. 
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U.S, Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Agricultural Economics Division, Farm Income 
Branch. "Production Expenses of Farm Operators, by 
States, 1949-1956." Washington, D.C., October, 1957, 
pp. 2-17, passin. (Adapted. ) 


Table 31 


Seasonal Farm Labor Wages as a Percent of Total 
Farm Labor Wages, United States, 1910 - 1956 
sjeas ent ip epee 2: OM al ei Wane PES SO: Si! (RI IOIRRO CORES eee NIST ame 
Total Seasonal Seasonal ft! [| Tote ; Seasonal j| Seasonal 
Farm Wages | Ferm Wages | as Percent | Year | Farm Wages | Farm Wages | as Percent 
(Millions of Dollars) = of Dollars) | of Total 
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Both seasonal and total figures include cash wages and perquisites. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural. Marketing Service. 
The Farm Income Situation. Washington, D.C,, July, 1957, p. 34. 


(Adapted. 


Table 32 


Agricultural Machinery in Mexico, 1949 


Equipment 


Wooden plows 
Mouldboard plows 
Seed drill (sowers) 
Harrows 
Cultivating machines 
Mowers 

Threshers 

Shellers 

Food choppers 

Hay balers 

Carts 

Trucks 

Tractors 

Other motors 


SOURCE: Gonzalo Blanco, Agriculture in Mexico, 1950, p. aS. 


Table 33 


Yield Per Acre for Selected Crops in Mexico 
and the United States, 1949 


i 
| 
t 


9 a Wat We fe ou) aR sh Fs Re oe 
| United States 


‘, Mexico 


| 

| 9.3 bushels 28.4 bushels 
| 190.0 pounds 877.0 pounds 
11.3 bushels 15.2 bushels 
232.0 pounds 241.0 pounds 
| 11.1 bushels 23.1 bushels 
| 21.8 tons | 20.2 tons 
38.5 bushels 47.3 bushels 


SOURCE: John A. Hopkins, Mexican 
1950, p. 4 


Table 34 


Production Per Man-Honth for Selected Crops and Areas, 
Mexico and United States, 1949 


RL pe erent 
| United States 
Production Production Production 
Per Man-month Area ! Per Man-month 


Guanajuato --21 bustels Iowa i 567 bushels 
Jalisco 20 bushels United States 207 bushels 


Baja California Kansas 592 bushels 
Tractor farms |-.141 bushels Pennsylvania 22h bushels 
United States 350 bushels 


Sonora 
Mule farms 64. bushels 


Tractor farms | 196 bushels 
. Puebla-Tlaxcala 


Mule farms | 29 bushels 
Ox farms 23. bushels 


SOURCE: 


Table 35. 


478 Braceros Classified According to 
Average Daily Wages in Mexico 


Pesos Per Day Percent 


Nonel 

1-3 

4.5 

6-7 

8-10 
11-14 
15-19 
20-24 

25 or more 
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tinformants conpensated in kind--~i.e., by food. 


The median wage reported by our sample was about 8 pesos per day, or 
$.64, American money. Low as this income may seem, on a year-around basis, 
braceros' earnings in Mexico are lower still. A subsample of our. inform- 
ants was asked, "How much of the year are you actually able to find 
employment in Mexico?" Findings were as follows. 


Table 36 


109 Braceros Classified by Number of Months 
of the Year Employment Available in Mexico 


_ ae a ee ne 


Months Percent 


In our sample, the average bracero was able to find employment less 
than two-thirds of the time in Mexico. On a.yearly basis, then, average 
wages are the equivalent of about : - $.42 per day. 


It is sometimes thought in this country that the cost of living in 
Mexico and campesinos' aspirations are so low that a man can support his 
family on next to nothing. A number of braceros were asked a question on 
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this specific point: "What is the miniimm amount that 
meintain your femily in Mexico?" Results follow. 


; ti Table 37 


’ Pesos Per Day 
Less than 5 


1 
5- | 


i. 
| 


125 
eee z 
The median was approximately 17 pesos per day, or 
reason to believe this figure is unrealistically low. 
' division’ of Labor traditionally maintained between the 
most: males probably’ have only the vaguest idea of what 
need for food, clothing, and other family necessities. 
their responses to the above question, many. informants 
were talking solely in terms of "beans and tortillas." 


: a 
Number | Percent 


=] 
2 


you need to 


PRED 


O NEED OFADOO 
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$1.36. There is 

Given ‘the strict 
sexes in Mexico; 

their wives actually 
Furthermore, in 
specified that they 
To live at any~- 


thing but the level of mere animal survival, it is likely that a family 
in rural Mexico would need 25 pesos a day, or more. 


However, let us:accept the estimate of -$1.36 per day.’ This is more 
than three times the amount our informarits reported as their average year- 
around earnings: clearly an impossible situation. For the Mexican 
Cc esino, ‘there are only a few altertiatives. He and his family may beg 
In the streets. (A number of our informants reported that they had done 
just this.) -He may try to obtain help from relatives, under the extended 
family system of Mexico. This is likely to avail him little, however, 
since the relatives of campesinos tend to be campesinos themselves. He 
may try to get assistance from the government, in the form, for example, of 
a loan of seed corn. This assumes, however, that he has land to begin 
with, and that his credit is good. For the most part, neither condition 
obtains among Mexico's pea sanbrv, 


: .Since every other channel to survival seems blocked, the .ccampesino 

has little choice but to seek a contract to work in the United States. 

The pushes" which go far toward explaining the existence of the bracero 
program are brutally simple.: The number ‘of braceros who come for reasons 
other than sheer survival is negligible. Por examnle, only a hendful are 
motivated primarily by the desire for new experience. Evidence on this 

point’ may be found in the following tablic,. consisting of replies of 303 
braceros 40 the question, "What are you looking forward to most about 

your trip:to the: United States?" é 
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Responses Percent 


To get work 

To make money 

To support family 

To stay as long as possible 
To learn new techniques 
Other 

Don't know 


TOTAL 


The dynamics of bracerismo, as far as the worker himself is concerned, 
also inhere in a fact which we shall develop at greater length in Chapter 
5. Almost every bracero must borrow money in order to negotiate the 
contracting process. The average debt is apparently on the order of 1,500 
pesos, or $120. Interest ranges from 10% to 50% per month. While he is 
in the United States under contract, the bracero must pay this debt, at 
the same time he supports himself, and at the same time he supports his 
family. As we shall see in Chapter 8, "Wages," braceros' earnings in the 
U.S. ave frequently insufficient to meet these three purposes. It is 
often necessary, therefore, for a bracero to seek a new contract as soon 
as his old one expires. In the course of obtaining a new contract, he 
incurs additional debts, and so the process continues. 


The fact that many Mexican farm workers are anxious to participate in 
the program is frequently used as a defense of the system. The manager of 
One bracero users' association pointed proudly to a sheaf of letters from 
former braceros asking to be allowed to come back under contract again.1 
A Department of Labor administrator said, "The best possible answer to 
criticism of this program is the 25,000 men who are waiting down at Empalme 
right now. "2 


It is true that most braceros look forward cagerly to coming to the 
United States. It is true, in fact, that many of them look forward to 
doing nothing else for the indefinite future, as we found in our inter- 
views. (See Tables 39 and 40.) 


interview, August 10, 1957. 


2 
Interview, May 12, 1958. 


Table 39 


Replies of 334 braceros to the question, "Do you wish to 
return to the United States again some day as a bracero?" 


| Munbér | Percent 
313 93.7 

No 10 3.0 
Don't know aby 3.3 


TOTAL 334 100.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Replies of 2k7 braceros to the question, "How long would 
you like to stay?" 
———— 


_Number_ 


Six weeks 

7 weeks ~- 5 months 
6 months © 

7 - 17 months 

18 months 

"It depends” 

"T have no choice" 
Don't know 
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TOTAL 
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Those ‘who would use tendencies such as these to argue for the progran, 
however, are either. ignorant of or indifferent toward the real dynamics of 
the system. The average bracero seeks his initial contract because he 
hopes to escape from grinding poverty. He often finds, upon completing 
his contract, that his family is still in poverty and that he is in debt. 
He cannot possibly pay his debt, much less maintain his family in decency, 
if he returns to his former work in Mexico. Therefore, he returns to the 
U.S. as soon as he is able. At the end of his second contract, he may be 
no better off than before. But, once again, he must return to the U.S. 
in order to maintain his relative position. He is caught in the systen. 
He becomes a professional bracero, with no hopes, plans, or expectations 
beyond meeting the payments on his debts, and keeping his family alive, 
by working in the United States. 


Now and then, a bracero is fortunate. He receives what he calls a 
"good contract." He may remain for a year, or even longer, in a high wage 
area where he earns up to a dollar an hour. He may pay his debts, buy 
clothes for his family, toys for his children, a sewing machine for his 
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wife. He may have a little money left after doing these things: perhaps 
$100, or $200. He may set up a refresco stand, or a shoe repair shop. 
Perhaps he is able to make 20 or 25 pesos a day, clear. He does not have 
to return to the U.S. as a bracero any more. 


This happens sufficiently often to keep the system in operation. The 
friends of the man who has received a "good contract" regard his situation 
with admiration and envy. In the flush.of the moment, they forget that he 
may have worked through seven or eight contracts before good fortune befell. 
His friends decide that they, too, will become braceros and make enough 
money to go into business for themselves. And so the system perpetuates 
itself. If a man leaves the reservoir of braceros and potential braceros, 
there are two or three men willing to tale his place. 


The bracero program as we know it is made possible by compulsions 
operating on the Mexican side of the border. By and large, braceros come 
to the United States because they have to; they return because they have 
to. If the "pushes" become somewhat less compulsive than they are at 
present--if the gap between conditions in Mexico and the United States were 
to shrink (hopefully, through improvements in Mexico rather than 
retrogression in the United States) --the dimensions of the bracero program 
would unquestionably be affected, as would the general farm labor market 
in this country. 


C. Trends and Traditions in Southwestern Agriculture 


We have already seen, under our discussion of the role of the American 
consumer, that in order to meet the public's taste for fruits and vegeta- 
bles, agriculture's hand labor needs are high and will probably remain high 
throughout the proximate future. From where is this labor to come? The 
obvious answer would seem to be, "From the American laboring class." 

There are at least 70,000,000 employable people in the United States, and 
one would suppose that each of the country's major industries, including 
agriculture, which is the largest and most basic, would, through the 
operation of a free labor market, be able to gather a labor force adequate 
to its needs. Agriculture alone has failed to do so. Agriculture alone 
employs a "supplementary" (i.e., alien) labor force, and the dimensions 

of this "supplementary" force are so great that in many regions American 
farm workers now "supplement" the foreign workers. (See Table 41.) Why? 


Growers claim that "Americans won't do farm labor." In support of 
this contention, the repetitiveness of some farm tasks is cited, as is the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter, and, most common of all, the 
stooping, kneeling, or squatting posture required in certain row~crop 
tasks. Although these arguments are taken very seriously, not only by 
growers, but by a large number of government officials, laymen, and even 
labor leaders, they appear to contain several basic weaknesses. For 
example, they ignore the fact that every type of job now being done by 
foreign contract workers was at one time done by Americans. They ignore 
the demonstrable fact that hundreds of thousands of Americans, even today, 
are picking cotton, thinning sugar beets, and doing every other type of 
work which it is said Americans "won't do." The argument also overlooks 
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Table 41 


Domestic. Seasonal Workers and .Mexican Nationals 
in Selected Counties and Crops, California, 1957 


} } j 
| Domestic | 
; | Week |-seasonal | seasonal | Mexican as percent 
Counties and crops ending | laborers jworkers | Nationals | of total 


California, all crops 71,715 35,847 
a 182,135 | 119,520 

228,765 11353612 

107,315 | 77,659 


Alameda, all crops 3,100 


Butte, all crops 2,900 


Contra Costa, all ‘crops 900 
Lettuce i? 550 
Tomatoes 500 


El Dorado, all crops 


Fresno, all crops 
Melons 


Imperial, all crops 
Carrots 

~ Cotton 

. Lettuce 
Melons 
Sugar beets 


Kings, all crops 
Lake, all crops 


Los Angeles, all crops 
Celery 
Lemons 
Oranges, navel 
Oranges, Valencia 


Merced, all-crops 
Figs 
Peaches 


Monterey, all crops 

Broccoli 

Carrots 

Celery 

-Lima beans, green 
' Lettuce 
Strawberries 
Sugar beets 
Tomatoes 
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(Continued) 


Table 41 (Continued) 


Orange, all crops 
Celery 
Lemons 
Oranges, Valencia 
Peppers 


Placer, all crops 
Pears 


Riverside (east) ,all crops| 10/26 
Cotton 
Dates 
Grapefruit 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Miscellaneous vegetables | 12/26 


Riverside (west), all crops} 4/27 
Levrons 1/26 
Olives 11/30 

1/26 


Sacramento, all crops | 7/27 


Oranges, navel 


5/25 
San Benito, all crops |10/26 
| 
{ 
| 


Hops 


Tomatoes 110/26 


San Bernardino, all erops |11/30 
Grapes 10/26 
Lemons 11/30 
Orenges, navel 4/27 
Oranges, Valencia 10/26 
Vineyard maintenance 11/30 


San Diego, all crops 4/27 
Celery 8/31 
Cucumbers 5/25 
Lemons 1/26 
Peppers 
Snap beans 
Strawberries 
Tomatoes 


San Joaquin, all crops 
Asparagus 
Celery 
Potatoes, white 
Sugar beets 
Tomatoes 


San Luis Obispo, all crops ho/26 
Strawberries 0/26 


San Mateo, all crops 0/26 
Brussels sprouts 0/26 
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Table 41 (Continued) 


Santa Barbara, all crops | 6/29 
Lemons 1/26 
Strawberries 7/27 
Tomatoes 10/26 


Santa Clara, all crops 9/28 
Celery ‘8/31 


Santa Cruz, all crops 7/27 
Brussels sprouts 11/30 
Lettuce 9/28 
Snap’ beans 9/28 


@ 
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Solano, all crops 7/27 
Asparagus 5/25 
Miscellaneous vegetables|10/26 
Sugar beets 3/30 
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Stanislaus, all crops 9/28 
Lettuce 10/26 
Strawberries 
Tomatoes 
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Sutter, all crops 
Peaches 
Tomatoes 
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Ventura, all crops 
Celery 
Lemons 
Oranges, Valencia 
Tomatoes 


Yolo, all crops . /31 
Miscellaneous vegetebles |10/26 
Sugar beets 3/30 
Tomatoes 8/31 
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Yuba, all crops 8/31 
Peaches 8/10 
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SOURCE: State of California, Department of Employment, Farm Placement 
Service, unpublished data (D.E. 881 forms). & 


the fact Americans work before open-hearth steel furnaces, where the heat 
is more intense than it ever becomes in fields of the Southwest; that 
Americans work at many assembly-line tasks which are at least. as repeti-~ 
tive and monotonous as any agricultural task; that Americans lay shingles, 
finish cement, and do many other jobs which require just as much stooping, 
squatting, and kneeling as any task in intensive agriculture. Finally, 
the argument that there is something intrinsically repugnant about agricul- 
ture ignores the fact that Americans may be found in many types of jobs 
which are actually far more unpleasant than anything in agriculture: coal 
mining, to mention a common and conspicuous example;.cleaning sewer lines, 
and collecting garbage, to name two more. 


The evidence seems to demonstrate that Americans will do any task, no 
matter how difficult and unpleasant, if it is made worth their while. The 
evidence indicates, furthermore, that many Americans do not believe farm 
wages, at their present level, make it worth their while to enter the 
agricultural labor market. The average annual income of farm workers in 
the United States today is about one-fifth that of workers in the steel 
and automobile industries.l Tables 42 and 43 chart the course of farm and 
nonfarm wages since 1910. The relative position of farm wages is lower 
at the present time than it has been for many years. It is fair to say 
that farm wages are noncompetitive with wages in other industries. 


Why are farm wages so low? In the space available, we can only point 
to two of many explanations. First, farm wages are low because they are 
to an extent tied to farm income,2@ and farm income is in some instances 
shaky. Table 4 indicates the prices California growers have received 
for several leading crops over a period of 37 years. It will be seen 
that in some cases, the most recent price is lower than the price 37 years 
ago. In an earlier section we have observed farmers often have relatively 
little control over the prices they receive for their produce, and we have 
noted some of the reasons why this is so. 


A second principle explanation for the gap between farm and nonfarm 
wages is more pertinent to the subject matter of the present study. We 
stated earlier "one would suppose that each of the country's major indus- 
tries . . . would, through the operation of a free labor market, be able 
to gather a labor force adequate to its needs." Agriculture has failed 
to attract a sufficiently large labor force because it does not operate a 
free labor market. With the assistance of the federal and State govern- 
ments, major growers operate an administered labor market. In a free 


lgecretary of Labor James Mitchell, address in Los Angeles, February 23, 
1959. 


®one of the most important of all the consequences of the Mexican Na- 
tional program is that it has loosened this traditional tie. Wages under 
the bracero program are arrived at administratively rather than through 
the normal interplay of economic conditions. For the past nine years, 
farm wages in California bear no discernible relationship to farm income, 
put have, rather, remained almost stationary through good times and bad. 
(See Chapter 8, "Wages.") 
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Table 42 


Income of Farm and Factory Workers, United States, 1910-1956. . 


Average Annual. Income ' Average Annual Income 
| Per. Farm Worker Per Factory Worker cat 
pre ag ads Ie pa  hekdiicuaw 4h aron. Snimermatacone 
j ats Rate } Rate as Percent. of 
Doliars j|(1910-14=100) (1910-14=100) Factory Income 
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bee SEX. 43.7. 

| 4,159 | 45.4 
lincludes farm operators, family workers, and hired workers. 
2Includes nonsupervisory employees and production workers who had some 


employment during the year. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The Farm Income Situation. Washington, D,C., July, 1957, p. 25. 
(Adapted. 
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Table 43 


Current and Real Wage Rates, Hired Farm Labor, 
United States, 1910-1957 


| 
Average Real wages i | Average 
daily | (1910-14 = daily 
wages 100) | Real wages 


1910 
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1912 
1913 
1914 
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1923 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dyithout room and board. 


Wage rates divided by rural living costs. 


SOURCE: .U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Crop Reporting Board. Farm Labor. Washington, 
D. C., January 10, 1958, pp. 22-23. (Adapted.) 


Table 4 


Season Average Prices Received by Growers for Selected Crops, California, 1918-55 


| l | 
Year |Barleyl|cotton| Sugar oranges" | peachis® Grapes® | Celery? | LettuceS jTomatoes9 
1 Lint2’ | Beets3 i rhe si | ee 
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1951 | 
1952 | 
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1954 | 
1955 
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torters per bushel. 
@cents per pound. 
Dollars per ton. Includes “price support" payments, but not Sugar Act payments. 
yoriars per box. Includes Valencias, navels, and miscellaneous types. 
Dollars per ton. Includes clingstone and freestone varieties. 
Dollars per ton. Includes raisin, table, and wine varieties. 
Tpollers per sixty pound crate. Includes spring variety only. 


Sorters per seventy pound crate. Includes spring variety only. 


Dollars per thirty-two pound lug. Includes summer variety only. 


SOURCES: California State Department of Agriculture, Division of Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Statistics. Prices Received by California Producers for Farm 
Commodities, 1909-1953. Sacramento, 1953, pp. 9-44, passim. idem, Prices Received 
by California Producers for Farm Commodities, 1952-1955. Sacramento, 1956, pp. 5-6, 
(Arranged and adapted.) 
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labor market, if an employer is unable to attract sufficient workers at 

a given wage, he offers progressively higher wages until he has attracted 
as many workers as he needs. In agriculture, if an employer is unable to 
attract sufficient workers at a given wage, the Congress of the United 
States has guaranteed, through Public Law 78, that he will be able to get 
as many workers as he needs--without raising the wage. 


To this point we have been discussing certain reasons for the 
depletion of the hired farm labor force. A discussion of the hired farm 
labor market does not, however, fully answer the question, "Why is there a 
farm labor 'shortage'?" While intensive agriculture implies heavy use 
of hand labor, it does not necessarily imply the heavy use of hired labor. 
If it were possible for a man and his family to make a living on, say, a 
five-acre strawberry farm or twenty acres of cotton, they would need no 
outside labor at all, for a man, his wife, and one or two children could 
do all the work required. At present profit levels, however, such small 
acreages are not what agricultural economists call an "economic farm." It 
is a virtual impossibility for a family unit, solely through its own labor, 
to support itself in intensive agriculture under present conditions. 


This condition has come about through the competition of industrial- 
ized farming enterprises--so-called "factories in the field." These 
large-scale farms are characterized by the fact the owner does none of the 
field work. He hires all his work done for him. There are several reasons 
why the family farm which hires no labor cannot compete successfully with 
such an operation. It is often thought the corporation farm is more 
"efficient" than the family farm. There is reason to doubt this, if 
efficiency is defined in terms of output per man-hour of labor, per dollar 
invested, or per acre of Lana.t However, corporation farms are unquestion- 
ably able to realize substantial efficiencies in the use of equipment, for 
example. A family farmer may use his tractor only a few weeks of the year. 
The remainder of the time, his heavy investment in that tractor is 
unproductive. A corporation farm may use its tractor (or tractors) several 
months of the year, through crop diversification and staggered plantings. 


Another common type of "efficiency" enjoyed by industrialized farms lies 
in preferential taxation. The working farmer customarily lives on his 
farm. Since his property includes a dwelling, it is considered "improved" 
by assessors, and may be taxed at a rate almost double that of industrial- 
ized farms which are owned and worked by persons who live elsewhere. A 
grower in San Joaquin County stated, 


When the big farming interests around here take over a 
small farm, one of the first things they do is to send in a 
big old "cat" and level the house and buildings. That way, 
their taxes go down from about $25 an acre to something like 
$7 or $8 an acre. With an advantage like that, they are 
able to take over more and more of the small farms. 


tee, e.g., National Catholic Rural Life Conference, "Policy Statement 
adopted in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, January, 1958," pp. 4-5. 


2Interview, July 9, 1959. 
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Corporation farms are also able to undercut the family farm through &) 
the sheer bulk of their operations. .Large-scale farming enterprises are 

able to survive on a small profit per acre, or per unit of production. 

The larger they are, the smaller the unit margin they require. The small 

grower, on the other hand, mst maintain a fixed and relatively high 

margin per unit in order to survive as a grower.1 | 


Another way mist be mentioned. in which the family farmer is competi- 
tively disadvantaged by comparison with the corporation farm. In terms of 
the subject, matter of the present report, this third point is most 
significant of all. Since the small and large farm sell on a common mar- 
ket, the value of the small farmer's own Labor is limited to the price 
which the employees. of corporation farms receive for their labor. If 
industrialized farms are able to command a cheap labor force, they can 
cheapen the value of the family farmer's labor to such an extent he is 
virtually forced off the land. 


: Through the operation of such forces as these,’ the tendency in 
American agriculture over the past twenty years has’ been in the direction 
of fewer and larger farms. California has long been noted as the national 
leader in the trend toward industrialized agriculture. Data in Table 45, 
while revealing this trend, do not reyeal it with full impact. Statistics 
on. number of farms and average size of farms lump "week-end" farms togeth- 
er with farms engaged in serious commercial production. If it were 
possible to eliminate from consideration those avocado groves, cattle 
ranches, etc., which movie stars, executives, and professionals maintain . 
as a hobby, the tendency toward large-scale agriculture in California and 
the Southwest: would be even more striking. 


Two characteristics of industrialized farming are necessary to an 
understanding of the roots of the bracero system. First: industrialized 
farming requires a large amount of hired, as distinguished from family, 
labor. Second, the nature of the system is Such that this demand for 
hired, labor tends to be highly seasonal. ‘The industrialized farm is 
concerned, above all else, with efficiency and profit. $0, too, is the 
small farmer. . But the small farmer lives on his farm the year around. He 
cannot afford to remain idle during any part of the year. He tends to 

’ plan his crops in such a way there will be work as mech of the time as 
possible. The corporation farm would be under the same obligation if the 
hired farm labor market were stabilized. But industrialized farms have 
been able to operate without concern for the stability of the employment 
of their labor force. Large-scale farming enterprises therefore tend to 
seek maximum efficiency and profit through specialization in a single erop, 
often speculative in nature. 


What is more, it is commonplace for all the industrialized farms in 
a given area to specialize in the same crop or handful of crops, which come 


linis is the logic behind the federal price-support programs. In the 
‘opinion of many persons, these programs have becorie illogical .through their © 
extension to corporation farms which do not need them and often do not want 

then. 
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Table 45 


Number of Farms and Average Size of Farms, 
California and the United States, 1925-54 


Year | Number of Farms Acres per Farm 


California | United States California | United States 


1925 6,371,640 
1930 6,288,648 
1935 6,812,350 
1940 6,069,799 
1945 5 859,169 
1950 5,382,162 
1954 k, , 782,393 

| 

} 

| 


Percent change, 


1925 to 1954 


Davis, Calif.: 
Extension Service, 1957, p. 7. (Adapted.) 


to fruition at the same time. Thus, in California, there is a "peach bowl" 
in Sutter-Yuba Counties, a "saled bowl" in the Salinas Valley, a prune- 
apricot complex in the Santa Clara Valley, a citrus belt in Southern 
California. This sort of regional specialization has led to pro- 
nounced peaks and valleys in the curve of farm labor use in almost every 
part of the state. . 


Among the other important consequences of this characteristic of 

industrialized, farming is the fact it. (together with other social forces) 
has tended drastically to reduce the size of the rural population. (See 
‘Table 46.) Generally speaking, wage-earners cannot live where there is 
work for only,a small, fraction of the year--particularly when wages are as 
low as they are in agriculture. Except for the minority of farm workers 
who have year-around: employment as mechanics or’ handymen, the labor force 
for intensive agriculture mst of necessity reside elsewhere than on the 
farm. Many seasonal farm workers live in urban centers such as Oakland 
and Sacramento. During the season, they are transported to corporation 
farms through what is known as the "day-haul" system.. In the off-season, 
they have some other type of casual employment--or no employment at all. 


Another way in which the highly seasonal labor needs of California's 
industrial farms are met is through the migrant stream which has developed 
specifically to serve the agricultural system in this and adjacent 
states. Migrancy (of which the bracero program should be considered a 
special form) is one of the most noteworthy consequences of intensive 
agriculture, and far too widely discussed to require additional comment 


here. ; : 


In a normal labor market, it would be necessary for growers in each 
major producing area to coordinate their plantings so as to smooth out 
peaks and valleys in labor requirements, and offer stability of employment 
comparable to that of construction, shipping, lumbering, and other 
seasonal industries. ‘The farm labor market, however, operates under 
privileges and exemptions unknown to any other labor market in this country. 
Growers, unlike any other group of employers in the United States,have been 
guaranteed a labor supply by the federal government. The result is the 
anomaly that in an extremely "tight" farm labor market, growers, far from 
replacing intensive with extensive crops, have accelerated their tendency 
toward concentration in specialty crops. In the face of a "tight" farm 
labor market, vast areas of the Southwest formerly used only for cattle 
grazing--areas where there is virtually no resident labor for hundreds of 
miles--have been put into intensive crops such as cotton and vegetables. 

In the face of a "tight" labor market, farm wages, rather then going up, 


toniy to a limited extent can these concentrations be explained in terms 
of climatic or soil conditions. Growing conditions in California's inland 
valleys are sufficicntly similar to permit o grcat deal more diversifica- 
tion within each region. 


nig.» the Trans-Pecos Valley of Texas, and the area around Willcox, 
Arizona. 
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Table 46 


Farm Population as a Percent of Total Population, 
California and the United States, 1920-54 


Farm Population Total Population Percent Farm 
in 1000's in 1000's of Total 
California|United States California| United States | Calif. 


1920 529 31,974 106,089 

1930 622 30,529 122,775 

1940 670 30,547 131,820 

1950 668 25,058 151,132 

1954 Not | 21,890 158, 388 
available 


Percent | 
change 426.3% | -31.5% | 449.3% 


| 


Davis, Calif.: 
Service, 1957, p. 11. (Adapted.) 


as the law of supply and demand would seem to dictate, have remained 
practically stetic. (See pages 222-223. ) 


In a later chapter, we shall examine the power structure which has 
induced the federal government: to,play its unique role in the farm labor 
market, and which has made the above anomalies possible. In a real sense, 
the whole chapter with which this report concludes, ‘"The Social System, " 
is an answer to the question, "Why is:there a-bracero program?” 


’ Th the remainder of the present chapter, we shall deal briefly with . 
certain attitudes on the part of bracero users which also help to answer 
‘this basi¢ question. Probably the most pivotal of these attitudes is what 
may be called California's "foreign labor tradition." 


In’view of the fact the Catholic Church is now among the principal 
critics of the bracero program, it is interesting to note that the first 
seeds of bracerismo were sown more than 150 years ago by Franciscan 
missionaries who pressed Indians into service in mission groves and 
vineyards. From this beginning, California landowners have demonstrated 
a perennial aversion to performing their own labor. 


. *, Of equal importance is the fact that throughout most of the history 
of thi's State,’ the landowmer's labor has ‘not been performed by his peers 
or fellow citizens. California has traditionally been a frontier in 
which opportunity beckoned. Broadly speaking, the man who immigrated. to 
California has not needed to continue long in the performance of labor his 
employers spurned--unless, by reason of language, race, culture, or some 
other social disability, he was debarred from entering the ranks of 
landholders himself. 


In a word, the agricultural history of California is marked by de- 
pendence on disadvantaged classes of laborers, usually foreign.l When a 
group has risen above its disadvantaged status, or has become unwanted for 
some other reason, another group has taken its place. The state's farm 
labor history may be sketched broadly as a succession of seven waves. 


linis has rarely been total dependence. Owners of modest-sized farms, 
working with their families, have prepared and harvested their own crops. 
As we have seen, though, such farmers account for relatively little of 
California's agricultural output. Even the large-scale ranches usually 
retain some year-around hired hands who are neither foreign nor nonwhite. 
The bulk of the seasonal labor, however, has usually been performed by one 
or another group of imported laborers. 


a. The First Wave: Indians.1 


California's Indians were peaceable and agrarian. It was not a diffi- 
cult matter for the Franciscan Fathers to set. them working in mission 
gardens, nor, with the secularization of California, was it difficult for 
Spanish and Mexican hacendados to take them over. Under the prevailing 
practice of the time, Indians received half the wages of a white man or 
mestizo. 


The vast Mexican land grants often embraced Indian pueblos, and when 
the owner wished, the Indians were evicted. Many hacendados, however, had 
more land then they could accurately survey in a lifetime, so Indians were 
permitted to retain a sort of de facto ownership. 


This was quickly changed when California gained her independence from 
Mexico. In the well-known historical romance, Ramona, one of the charac- 
ters says, 


I have no home. . . my people are driven out of their village. 
I am only a beggar now. . . .(These) Americans--eight or ten of 
them. They all got together and brought a suit, they call it, up 
in San Francisco, and it was decided in the court that they 
owned all our land. ... ‘They are a pack of thieves and liars, 
every one of them! ‘They are going to steal all the land in 
this country; we might just as well throw ourselves into the 
sea, and let them have it. ... We have no right... even 
to our graveyard full of the dead. . .. the men who were 
coming in were a rough set, and they would shoot any Indian 
at sight, if they saw him trespassing on their property... . 
it is theirs, That is the law. They've got all the papers 
to show it. That is what my father always seid,--if the Sefior 
Valdez had only given him a paper! But they never did in 
those days. Nobody had papers. But American law is different. 


Elsewhere, this character speaks of having "worked on the biggest 
wheat ranch in Cajon; we've harvested miles and miles of whea -" The 
changes in California agriculture are implicit. Idle lands were being 
converted into producing lands in the form of the world's largest farms. 
And most of the heavy labor was performed by Indians "employed at ridicu- 
lously low wages, or no wages at all ... . a bottle of whisky was one 
method of payment."3 As late as 1876, an observer spoke of Indians from 
the San Bernardino mountains performing most of the orchard labor in 
Southern California. Growers considered them "very industrious and 


Unlike the other six "waves" we shall consider, Indians were not 
imported into California. Rather, the employers of that era were aliens, 
the workers indigenous. 


@Helen Hunt Jackson, Ramona. Boston; Roberts Bros., 1885, pp. 218-223, 
passin. 
3¢arey McWilliams, Factories in the Field. Boston; Little, Brown, 1939, 
p- 54. 
lene 


trustworthy laborers. wd rT ] 


Soon, however, the high regard in which American Indians were held by 
California agricultural employers wavered. There were too’ few Indians to 
do all the work growers required, and, what is more, they. grew less content 
to.work for a maximum of $1.00 a day without board, at a time when prices, 
and the wages of American workers, were very high.2 


A handful of Indians still work in California agriculture, but the 
last attempt to use them in a concertéd manner was made in 1944. ‘The 
attempt did not prove a happy one. ‘The manager of a major agricultural 
employers' association said, 


Yeah, we had some Indians in here during the war. From 
the Mono tribe, or some tribe or other--I can't remember. It 
didn't work out at all. ‘The braves just lay on their bunks 
all day, and let the squaws do the work. ‘The squaws were 
willing enough, but they wear a kind of costume, with a skirt 
and about fifteen petticoats underneath. These outfits kept 
getting in their way when they tried to go up and down the 
ladders picking the fruit. They couldn't get the work done, 
but they wouldn't-change their costumes. So we had to let 
them go.3 : 


b. The Second Wave: Chinese. 


In 1852, representatives of railroad. and agricultural interests 
undertook serious effort to introduce imported contract labor under an 
indenture system into California. They failed in the attempt to incorpo- 
rate an indentured labor system in the new state constitution, but as 
Fisher dryly remarks, "What was not possible legally could be roughly 
duplicated socially. "4 Occupational immobility, which is the halimark of 
indentured servitude, could be accomplished where gangs of workers were 

frozen to their jobs by barriers of color, language, and 
custom yetween themselves and the larger society. 


There were no immigration restrictions at the time. Employers could 
range the world over for labor gangs. The first offshore group selected 
in important numbers was from China, over 5,000 miles away--several months 
by sailing ship. But from the viewpoint of employers, this group had the 
advantage of virtually complete lingual, pt and cultural isolation 
from the American community. 


> Pe cit. 


me middle 1800's were atime of great inflation’ in California, as a 
consequence of the Gold Rush, 


oe July 24,1957. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1953, p. el. : 
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During the 1850's and 1860's, the Central Pacific (now Southern 
Pacific) and Union Pacific railroads were the principal employers of 
Chinese labor. Approximately 45,000 coolies were engaged in hewing road- 
beds through the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains. In 1862, the transcon- 
tinental railroad was completed, and thereafter only a relative handful of 
Chinese were used, in maintenance of way work. Thousands of coolies were 
disgorged into the California labor market. It was a tight labor market 
at the time, and all the Chinese who wished were able to find jobs, under 
contract, in agriculture. By 1867, much of the state's wheat was being 
harvested by Chinese.1 


In this period, California farmers began the fateful shift from prod- 
ucts, such as wheat and cattle, which required relatively little labor, to 
truck crops and other specialty products requiring a great deal. One major 
factor in the changeover, of course, was the transcontinental railroad, 
which for the first time made possible the shipment of perishable crops to 
Eastern markets. Equally important, however, was the availability of a 
large supply of hand Labor, without which the new developments in trans- 
portation could have had little effect on agricultural patterns. 


"Before long, Chinese coolies had a monopoly of the so-called ‘squat’ 
labor on the large plantations, the vegetable patches and orchards."© It 
was estimated that in 188, 90 percent of the agricultural labor in Cali- 
fornia was performed by Chinese.3 


Fisher has called it "a kind of golden age for California farmers 
with respect to the problems of labor supply.'"4+ Chinese were paid a maxi- 
mum of $1.50 a day during an otherwise high-wage period. What is more, 
this particular class of workers was in no position to improve its lot. 

A series of discriminatory legislative acts and judicial interpretations 
rendered them virtually helpless. In 1854, for example, the Supreme Court 
of California ruled that Chinese were a variety of Indian, and therefore 
included within the provisions of a statute which prohibited the testimony 
of Negroes, milattos, and Indians in cases to which white men were 
parties.? 


Chinese were ideally suited to the growers’ needs in many ways. They 
had no families, and could consequently be moved easily and lodged in 
almost any manner of housing. They were able to subsist on a double hand- 


ful of rice per man per day. And they weretractalgconscientious, and 
efficient workers. A growers' publication reported, 


Iyewilliams, op. cit., p. 55. 
2Walter V. Woehlke, "Food First," Sunset, October, 1920. 


33, Schrieke, Alien Americans, quoted in McWilliams, op. cit., p. Gy. 


‘et sher, op. cit., p. 22. 


MeWilliams, op. cit., p. 68. 


The availability of cheap Chinese labor gave the fruit 
growers hope. They extended their operations .and the Chinese 
. proved equal to all that had been expected of them. They 
became especially clever in the packing of fruit;, in fact, 
the Chinese have become ‘the only considerable body of yore 
who understand how to pack fruit for eastern shipment. 


. The Chinese are the mainstay of the orchardist and thus 
fer it mst; be said, form the only supply of labor which. he 
can depend upon. They are expert pickers and packers of fruit. 
It is difficult to see how our annual fruit crop could be 
harvested, and prepared for market without the Chinaman.2 


A-writer for the popular press wrote of. this period: 


The grower looked over his goodly acres, calculated his 
crop, and went to his Chinese labor boss. "John," he would 
say, "you find me fifty men. Come Thursday." 


The square brown man would consider the question, and say 
“all lite, I get 'em" . . ... and there you were. Thursday 
next, Pifty replicas of John would appear with mess kit and 
such bedding as they needed. They lived in the fields, worked 
as the locusts, cleared the crop and melted away.3 


California farmers called the Chinese "the best immigrants in Cali- 
fornia," “the most worthy of our newly adopted citizens,” "inoffensive," 
"law abiding," and "tractable."4 But criticism of the most vigorous type 
came from other quarters, beginning in the late 1870's), Labor organi- 
zations made the exclusion of Chinese their. primary legislative objective. 


tpacific Rural Press, June 10, 1893. 


“Tbid., September 16, 1893. 


Splice Prescott Smith, "The Battalion of Life" Sunset, November, 1918, 
Den SOs 


h. 


B. Schrieke, Alien Americans. New York: Viking, 1936, p. 10. 


*"oriticism" is something of a euphemism. The methods of anti-Chinese 
agitators ranged from mrder (88 Chinese were mirdered in 1862; there were 
no convictions) to "starvation by constitutional enactment." The anti- 
Chinese bloc forced the adoption, - in 1879, of a new. State Constitution 
which, among other things, specified that no Chinese could be employed on 
any public-works project; no Chinese could be employed by a corporation; 
cities and towns were authorized to remove thé Chinese from within their 
limits or to prescribe the districts in which they should live. 


In 1879, a proposition calling for the exclusion of Chinese appeared on 
the state ballot. 154,636 persons voted for it, 883 against.1 In 1882, 
the United States Congress passed the first Exclusion Act, which was in 
effect for ten years. In 1892, it was strengthened, and renewed indefi- 
nitely. 


The fact growers could no longer import additional Chinese did not 
mean they could not continue to employ those already in this country. 
Gradually, however, the Chinese became too old to continue in the fields, 
or they accumulated sufficient savings to move to the cities. By 1900, 
relatively few Chinese remained in the California farm labor force. 


c. The Third Wave. Japanese. 


Following the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, various plans were 
advanced to import other types of disadvantaged labor. In 1882, for exam- 
ple, a spokesman for the Missouri Pacific railroad was quoted as saying, 


As the south has tens of thousands of negroes who can 
barely make a living, we conceived the idea of contracting 
for negro help . . . and shipping them out to take the place of 
the Chinese. . . . In securing the negio laborers for this 
State, our agent here enters into an agreement with the 
person wanting the help to furnish him with able-bodied 
laborers . . . for the period of one year from the date 
of arrival of the laborers at the place specified, at the 
following wages: male laborers, $15 a month, female laborers, 
$10 a month. Boys, $7.50; and girls $5 a month... . 

The person employing the help deposits in his local ban 

a sum sufficient to pay the transportation charges of the 
negroes, and this money is paid to the contracting agency 
when the help is delivered and found to be as represented. 
Then between the agency and the colored help an agreement 

is entered into, by which the former furnishes the employment 
stated, and transportation free on the condition that the 
latter remain with his employer for the term of one year, and 
reimburse him for the amount expended on his transportation in 
installments of two-thirds of his monthly wage until the 

debt is paid... .@ 


It is interesting to conjecture on the history of race relations in 
California had this scheme succeeded, but it came to little. Other plans 
were advanced to fill what growers feared would become a depleted labor 
pool. For some years none succeeded. By 1890, according to one writer, 
"over a half-million acres of farm land had been put out of cultivation in 


1gchricke, op. cit., p. 15. 


“pacific Rural Press, April 28, 1888, p. 376. 
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California,"1 Farmers petitioned Congress to-let the Chinese. return, 
complaining of crops rotting in the fields.© 


The solution which evolved. was the importation of Japanese. In 1882, 
when the Chinese in California were at their peak, 132,300, there were 86 
Japanese in the state. ‘The earliest reference to their employemnt in agri- 
culture seems to be a statement that "in the summer of 1888 about sixty 
Japanese were invited (sic) to Vacaville to gather fruit."3 By 1690, 
there were 2,039 Japanese in California; by 1900, 24,326; by 1910, 72,156. 
Almost all were employed as seasonal. hand workers. 


As laborers, they occupied a dominant position in most of 
the intensive, specialized agriculture, which at that time 
produced about half of the entire amount of agricultural products 
marketed. Their position thus was substantially the same as 
that of the Chinese except that the sector of agriculture which 
they occupied had grown to be very mich more important than it 
had been at the time of the Chinese. 


At first, the Japanese were well liked by California growers. They 
were, to begin with, experienced farm laborers, being drawn principally 
from rural areas of Japan. They were extraordinarily efficient and 
industrious, perhaps even more sc than Chinese. Furthermore, they did not 
seem to require bunkhouses, as the Chinese had. They appeared when 
needed, lived no one knew just where, and moved on when needed no longer. 
J. L. Nagle, President of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, said 
"The Japs . .-. just drift--we don't have to look out for them. . White 
laborers with families, if we could get them, would be liabilities."9 
Japanese recommended themselves to growers, furthermore, by underbidding 
other workers. A U.S. commission reported,"On one ranch, for example, the 
Japanese contractor agreed to care for the growing crop for $14 per acre, 
where the lowest bid made by a native was $18 per acre." 


From the: outset, Japanese workers banded themselves into "clubs" or 


"associations," each with a "secretary" who located work, negotiated wages 
and working conditions, and coordinated the work in the fields. Employers 


Lonoted in McWilliams, op. cit., Te tits 


2the same ery has been used to justify every, one of California's foreign 
labor arrangements down to and including the present bracero program. 


3Qquoted in MeWilliams, op. cit., pp. 105-106. 


‘erate of California Relief Administration, Migratory Labor in 
California, July 11, 1936, p. 32. ee eae 


quoted in McWilliams, op. cit., p. 107. 


6u,8, Commission on Immigration, Reports, Volume 24, "Immigrants in 
Industries: Agriculture." Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1911, pp. 158-159. 
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regarded this system as merely a form of the labor contractor system made 
familiar by the Chinese. It was that, but in the hands of the Japanese it 
was also a form of labor union. Once the position of Japanese in Cali- 
fornia agriculture had become consolidated, they began to engage in 
practices which had never been seen in farm labor in this state before. 


Fisher summarizes these tactics as follows: 


1. "Quickie" strikes. These were called at crucial periods during 
harvesting when any delay endangered the crop. 


@. Refusal to scab against their fellow nationals. 


The provision of fewer men than were needed to harvest the crop 
without the danger of loss due to weather or spoilage. More 
would be available if the wage were higher. 


Calculated manipulation of competition among growers for 
labor, particularly when the demand for it was of an emergency 
character. 


The boycott. Farmers with a record of having had "trouble" with 
one Sy of Japanese workers would be avoided by all Japanese 
workers. 


Under these conditions, growers began to grow dissatisfied with their 
Japanese labor force. In addition, the Japanese began to buy land of their 
own, and to compete with their former employers.© In the process, they 
incurred the enmity not only of large growers but of small. Organized 
labor also entered the coalition against the Japanese. 


In 1905 a "Gentleman's Agreement" was reached between the United 
States and Japan, which "stabilized" Japanese immigration. This agreement, 
however, had little if any effect upon the movement of Japanese to the 
United States. In 1908, for example, 16,418 new immigrants from Japan 
arrived. When the "Gentleman's Agreement" did not have the desired effect, 
The California legislature passed its notorious Alien Land Laws in 1913 
and 1920, expropriating large amounts of land from Japanese owners. 
Finally, in 1924, the U.S. Congress passed the Immigration Act which for 
the first time enunciated the quota system. Immigration quotas were 
confined to those aliens eligible for U.S. citizenship. Japanese were made 
ineligible for citizenship, hence totally inadmissable to the country. 


lpisher, op. cit., p. 29. 


“For discussions of the processes by which Japanese rose from coolie 
to landowner status, see J. W. Jenks and W. J. Lauck, Immigration Problem, 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1913; and Y. Ichihashi, Japanese in the 
United States, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1932. 


d. The Fourth Waves Tllegally entered Mexicans. 


In this cursory summary of the use of forei gn labor in California, it 
is necessary to pass over several immigrant groups which, while colorful, 
were numerically small. In’thé first quarter of this century, for instance, 
‘workers from ar aaa ir were employed: in California's asparagus, cotton, 
and melon crops.t Armenians congregated in the Fresno area, specializing 
in viticulture. Arabs havé been’ and are even today employed in the upper 
San Joaquin Valley. Swiss, Portuguese, Italians, and other ethnic groups 
began to ‘appear in: California after 1690, some in fairly large numbers, 
but these European groups, being untouched by the Alien Land Law of 1913, 
quickly rose to the position of landowners, or at least tenant farmers. 
They did not contribute significantly to the type of labor reservoir with 
which we are here concerned. 


In the second decade of this century, two events combined to create 
the fourth great wave in California's foreign labor tradition. The 
Mexican Revolution, which began in 1910, had, by the middle of the decade, 
worked chaos throughout mich of rural Mexico. ‘Thousands of peasants were 
cut off from their precarious livelihood, and were forced to. flee from 
hunger and gunfire. At the same time, the Great War in Europe produced 
an agricultural boom in the United States. Southwestern growers called for 
more labor than even before--and Labor was available across the Mexican 
border. 


Mexican immigration was officially encouraged during the 
war by relaxation of many of the barriers to immigration.  Lexity 
in enforcement of federal immigration laws became the virtual 
policy of the government. The literacy test, the head tax, and 
the prohibition against contract labor were honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. It was inherently difficult to 
police the border. With *. relaxation of enforcement Mexicans 
entered VAR Me Ly. at’ will.2 


The recruitment of Mexican workers was  Peaitba on so frankly by 
large agricultural employers of California, Arizona, Colorado, and other 
western states that it seems a mistake to call these workers "illegal “ 
entrants." At the time, they certainly did not consider themselves as such. 
Yet ,techricallythey were, as many who remained in the United States °. 
learned some thirty years later. 3 


lyor discussion of the treatment of acca ® as they were eh gon see 


1923; Herman Scheffauer, 
Johnson, "Rag Heads--a Picture of America's East ‘ast Indians," sien yori 
Oct. 28, 1922. : ame age Lae caeed 


sree op. cit., p. 31. 


~ 32t. was estimated that 80 per cent of the Mexicans who entered. califor- 
nia in this period did so in:technical violation of some part of the law. 
The great "wetback" roundup of 1954 apprehended not only recent arrivals’ 
working in the fields, but older people who had long since moved to the city. 
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During the World War I period, farmers in border counties had only 
to present themselves at the border, and attest to Immigration and Natural- 
ization officials that they needed workers fo Py}, OLATY RE. Acie Workers 
were waiting across the line. As many as thee” were Baldo O cross. 
Some farmers returned the Mexicans to the border at the conclusion of 
employment; others did not. 


Another characteristic method of securing workers consisted of 
recruitment by labor contractors, who hauled the workers in trucks, auto- 
mobiles, or trains. 


Whole trainloads of beet laborers moved northward from 
the southwestern labor markets in the spring. In 1920. 
these laborers were often fresh from Mexico, clad in the 
sombreros, light cotton clothing, and even sandals of 
the Mexican peon.t 


McWilliams writes that over a hundred trucks full of Mexican laborers 
were counted passing over the Ridge Route into the San Joaquin Valley in a 
single day.@ 


It was estimated that at least fifty percent of the seasonal farm 
labor employed in California in 1920 was Mexican.3 ‘The Immigration Act of 
192h, which practically stopped immigration from the rest of the world, 

did not apply quotas to countries in the Western Hemisphere. The number 
of Mexicans entering the United States promptly jumped from 30,295 to 
105,787.4 During the period 1924 to 1930, an average of 58,000 Mexicans 
were brought into California to work in the fields each year.? In the 
decade 1920-1930, writes McWilliams, "Mexicans were unquestionably the 
largest single element in the 200,000 agricultural laborers in the State. "6 


Growers were generally pleased with Mexicans as farm laborers. They 
were widely believed to be less industrious and efficient than Japanese or 
Chinese, but, on the other hand, were more tractable, and less highly 
organized. Many had the virtue of "hibernating"--i.e., returning to 
Mexi.co--at the conclusion of the season. But the thing which agricultural 
employers may have found most pleasing about Mexicans was that they came 
under the aegis of labor contractors whose operations were controlled by 
the employers rather than the employees. Writes Fisher, "The California 


lpaylor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 2, p. 132. 
2vcWilliams, op. cit., p. 125. 


3rpid., p. 12h. 


‘maylLor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 3, p. 2ho. 
5 


Pacific Rural Press, March 8, 1930. 


OMewilliams, op. cit., p. 125. 


growers apparently did not intend to see the errors of the earlier period 
of Japanese contract labor repeated. "1 . 


A state agency wrote that in the contracting system which came to be 
the pattern wherever Mexicans were employed, 


The growers preserve the absolute right to dictate to 
the contractors the number to be hired’ for the harvesting... . 
The main points covered in these contracts are generally the 
following: 


1. ‘That the contractor furnish a sufficient nunber of men. 


2. The grower remains the judge of the adequacy and competence of 
the men hired. ; 


The grower reserves the right to discharge any worker hired and 
the right of demanding new men to replace those discharged. 


The contract stipulates how and when the harvesting work should 
be done. 


The grower is the sole judge of whether the contract is being 
carried out. 


If it is not carried out in the grower's opinion the grower can 
terminate the contract and obtain another contractor or additional 3p 
men. 


The grower may furnish cooking and sleeping quarters for the men. 


The contracts set a rate by the. piece, by the box, by the crate, 
etc. 


The money is paid in installments, a certain fraction being with- 
held by the grower until the end of the season in order to guaran- 
tee fulfillment of the contract. .. .© 


As observed earlier, crews of Japanese workers who operated under 
contractors they themselves had selected from their own number made 
judicious use of the "quickie" strike. Under the labor contract system 
which evolved with the use of Mexicans, this weapon was eliminated. "So 
far as can be ascertained, there was not a single strike of agricultural 
workers between the years 1921 and 1928,"3 


lpisher, op. cit., D. 32. 


2state of California Relief Administration, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 


3Fisher, Op. cit., De. 33. When the long peace was finally broken by a > 
strike of cantaloupe workers in Imperial County, it was a strike, not 
against growers, but against labor contractors. 
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In reply to the charge that this was peon labor, a growers' journal 
stated, 


Peon? Isn't the word peon a little out of character when 
applied to a Mexican family which buzzes around in its own 
battered flivver, going from crop to crop, seeing Beautiful 
California, breathing its air, eating its food, and finally 
doing the homing pigeon stunt back to Mexico?l 


Two things conspired to bring to an end (at least temporarily) the 
hegemony of the illegally entered Mexican in California fields and orchards. 
First, Border Patrolmen began deporting Mexican aliens whom other Border 
Patrolmen at the International Gates had permitted to enter.2 A group 
of growers in the Imperial Valley devised a way of meeting this threat. 


The Associated Labor Bureau was organized in 1926 by the 
large employers of Mexican labor in Imperial Valley to cooperate 
with the U.S. Immigration service in enforcement of the immigration 
law in such a way as to avoid disturbance of labor by raids to 
- . . deport illegal entrants. The plen called for registration 
of Mexicans who could not show evidence that their presence in 
the U.S. was legal. These were encouraged to make deposits from 
their wages until enough had been accumulated to pay the $10.00 
consular fee and $8.00 head tax. Mexicans exhibiting pass books 
showing deposits with the Bureau were not molested by immigration 
officers. When $18.00 was accumlated the Mexican went to the 
port of entry and, if found legally admissible, paid his fee and 
tax and was duly admitted to the U.S.3 


By 1929, however, the influx of Mexican laborers had been substantially 
curtailed by enforcement of the country's immigration laws. The Great 
Depression provided the coup d'etat. The wages of Mexicans, which had 
been as high as 35 cents an hour during the prosperous year of 1928, 
sank to 15 cents an hour and less. On such wages, the workers could not 
save enough to support themselves during the off-season. They drifted 
in large numbers to urban centers, such as Los Angeles, and applied for 


lpacific Rural Press, December 17, 1927. 


“The renewed activity of the Border Patrol was probably an anticipatory 
response to the Box Bill and Harris Bill, which had been introduced by 
restrictionists in the U.S. Congress, and which would have put Mexican 
immigration on a quota basis. The proposed allotment was 1,575 per year. 
Largely as a consequence of vigorous opposition by agricultural 
employers’ representatives, the bills were defeated. 


Steylor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 2l. 


relief. City taxpayers rebelled. Beginning in February, 1931, thousands 
of Mexicans were repatriated. More then .75,000 were shipped: out of 

Los Angeles alone. In the state as a whole, an estimated 150,000 were 
"either frightened or repatriated back to Mexico, "1 


The tide of illegally entered Mexicans was at ebb during the 1930's 
and early 1940's. ‘Then it swelled again, larger than before. .A new nate 
was coined for the illegal entrant: "wetback."@ The "wetback" was 
differentiated from the illegal.entrant of the 1920's in several respects. 
The most far-reaching was the fact the "wetback" Imew without question 
that he was deportable.. He did not walk through the International Gates; 
he waded the Rio Grande, or dogtrotted across the Imperial Valley desert 
at night.. His whole existence was conditioned by his illegal: status. He 
tended to work close to the border, whereas illegal Mexican labor in 
the 1920's had openly migrated in large numbers to Pittsburgh, Gary, 
Chicago, and other northern industrial centers. The "wetback" tended to 
come by himself, rather than with his family as had been the custom in 
the earlier era. He worked for whatever he was offered, as: he knew he 
had no. rights. 


Conditions for the "wetback"” were bad in the. United States, but they 
were worse in Mexico.. So on the "wetbacks" came. From a comparative 
handful at the end of World War II, their numbers mounted, year by year. 
(See Table 47.) No one knows how many "wetbacks" entered the United States 
during what has been cslled the "wetback decade."3 The only statistics 
consist of apprehensions by the Border Patrol, which are skewed upward by 
the fact many aliens were apprehended more than once during a given year, 
and skewed: downward. by the fact many aliens were never apprehended at all. 
At the height of the flood it is'probable that approximately 500,000 
“wetbacks" were in the United States. 


When.the number of apprehensions reached 95,310 in. one month+-May, 
1954-- the U.S. Department of Labor apparently decided that matters had. 
gone far enough, "Qperation Wetback,” described earlier in this report 
was conducted in the summer.of 1954. There. are still "wetbacks" in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the Southwest, but their role in agriculture is 
relatively minor. :It’is easier to hide in the city than in a field of 
sugar beets. 


4 MoWilliams, op. cit., p. 129. 


2™ California, the term. alambrista or fence jumper, was sometimes used. 


3 Eleanor Hadley, “A Critical Analvsis of the Wetback Problem, 
h Law and Contemporary Problems, 21:334 (Sprine, 1956), 
See see Lyle yle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care, New Yorks: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1954, pp. 20{-200. M Many estimates ran higher, 
but it is probable that not more than half a million jobs were available, 
even at "wetback" wages. It is suggestive that when "wetbacks" were 
all but eliminated, the number of braceros rose to approximately this 


same level: 500,000. 


Table 47 


Illegal Mexican Aliens Apprehended by U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, 1934-19588 


Apprehensions 


11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
14,000 
13,000 


11,000 
13,000 
15,000 
17,000 
34,000 


71,000 
102,000 
198,000 
197,000 
293,000 


4.80, 000 
514,000 
544,000 
875,000 
1,035,000 


®Piscal years 
brirst 11 months 


Note: Figures rounded to nearest thousand. 


SOURCES: American GI Forum of Texas, and Texas State Federation of Labor, 
What Price Wetbacks? Austin, Texas, 1953, p. 31. 
E.M. Hadley, "A Critical Analysis of the Wetback Problem," Law 
and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 21, No. 2, ps 334 (Spring, 1956). 
U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, 
Hearings on H.R. 10360, etc., Washington, D.C., June le, 1958, 
p. 450. 


e. The Fifth Wave: Filipinos. } 
In the early 1920's, agitation:over immigration suggested the impor- 

tation of labor from Mexico might be halted, or severely restricted. It 

occurred to producers. of such specialty crops as asparagus and lettuce 

that Filipino labor would have fevennnase over other types of foreign 

labor. 


The Philippine Islands were part of U.S, territory. Filipinos were 
technically U.S, citizens, and could enter the country in unlimited numbers. 
In 1923, 2,426 Filipinos were recruited for agricultural work in Cali- 
fornia. Runbers gradually increased, reaching a peak of 5,795 in 1929. 
During the decade, 31,920 Filipinos entered the state, most of them 
under contract for work in lettuce and asparagus, although significant 
numbers were also employed in sugar beets, celery, hops, and rice. 


From the standpoint of the agricultural employer,Filipinos were very 
satisfactory workers. They’ were young, 84.34 being under 30 years of 
age. 77.3% of them were single, and most of those who were married 
came without their wives.3 They worked in racially homogeneous crews, 
under the same sort of labor contractor system which was characteristic of 
Mexican labor. They customarily worked at piece rates which averaged 
about 30 cents per hour or $2.50 per day. ‘Their pay did not include board, 
and growers were often- able to get back a sizeable proportion of the wages 
through the operation of company stores end commissaries. 


As had the Chinese and Japanese before them, the Filipinos began to 
encounter increasingly virulent exclusionist sentiment. For example, 
in 1929, the owner of a fig ranch near Exeter, Tulare County, discharged 
his white employees, and took on a crew of 50 Filipinos.. As he later 
testified before the State Department of Industrial Relations, "The 
Filipinos were 100 per cent better than white workers. The Filipinos 
could be depended upon, because they are not averse to working ten hours 
a day when necessary and working Sundays." 4 on the night of October 
24, a mob of about 300 persons descended upon the ranch where the 
Filipinos were employed. The workers escaped before the mob arrived, but 
in the ensuing riot a barn,: 36 tons of hay, and a tractor were destroyed. 


For other reasons, too, the numbers of Filipino immigrants began to 
dwindle. Filipinos began to demand higher wages. 3,000 of them went on 
strike in the lettuce fields of Salinas when their demands were not met. 
Growers found that, unlike Mexicans, the striking Filipinos could not be 


lrouis Bloch, Facts about Filipino Immigration into California. state 
of California, : Depastaent ‘of of Industrial Relations, “April, 1930, Dp. 13. 


°Thid., P. 5 
3tpia. + pps Lied. 


+ ouoted in ibid., p. 73. 


deported.t A spokesman for a farmers organization stated, in 1934, that 
Filipinos "proved to be more disturbing and more dangerous than any other 
Asiatic group that has ever been brought into this state. "2 


On March 24, 1934, the Philippine Island Independence Act was passed 
by the U.S. Congress. Under the terms of this act, it became possible to 
limit Filipino immigration. In addition, on July 11, 1935, Congress 
passed a measure providing free transportation for Filipinos in the United 
States who cared to return to the Philippine Islands. ‘The measure pro- 
vided that "no Filipino who receives the benefits of this act shall be 
entitled to return to the continental United States." Many Filipinos took 
advantage of this offer, although some thousands remained, particularly 
in. the asparagus fields of San Joaquin County. Advancing years have by 
now forced many of these into retirement. 


Pf. The Sixth Wave: Dust Bowl Refugees. 


Events of the early 1930's tended to remove from the farm labor pool 
both Mexican and Filipino workers, but the pool was quickly filled from 
another source. Beginning in 1933, and accelerating rapidly during the 
succeeding five years, armies of refugees from the Dust Bowl--principally 
Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas--found their way to California. 
These were not offshore aliens, but in a real sense they were aliens 
within their own land. 


The story has been told too often and too eloquently to require 
retelling here.3 Suffice to say that by the end of the decade, perhaps 


250,000 or 300,000 cg migrants had come to California, most of 
them from the Dust Bowl. 


This migration was generally welcomed by agricultural employers, ? 
but not without qualifications. For one thing, Dust Bowl refugees posed 


lithe strike, however, was broken by a squad of specially deputized peace 
officers who drove the Filipinos from the community. 


quoted in MeWilliams, op. cit., p. 133. 


35ee, e.g., John Steinbeck, In Dubious Battle, New York: Blue Ribbon 
Books, 1936; idem, The Grapes of f Wrath, New York: Viking, 1939; Paul Ss. 
Taylor and Dorothea Lange, An American eee A Record of Human a 


Boston: Little, Brown, 1942. 


ieee, e.g., Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migration of 
Destitute Citizens, Report pursuant to H.R, 63, etc. House of Represent- 
atives, 77th Congress, lst Session. Washington, D.C., 1941, pp. 307-309. 


Reports persisted that growers were advertising in the Dust Bowl 
states for workers. It is difficult if not impossible to determine how 
mach of the migration was caused by this sort of "pull," and how much by 
the sheer “push” of conditions in the Plains States. It is suggestive, 
though, that Dust Bowl refugees rarely migrated into agricultural states 
other than California. 
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a tremendous welfare problem inthe off-season. For another, they could 
be reached by labor organizers much more readily than any of the other 
waves of disafivantaged labor in California agriculture. During the-1930's, 
agriculture in this state was marked by more, larger, longer, and bloodier 
strikes than American agriculture-has ever: known before or since. 


To combat worker organization, - growers employed. a number of weapons. 
It was found, for example, that ah*effective way of dealing with "labor 
unrest" was. to bring in more labor... A’ man who had spend his last coins 
for gasoline to eross the Mohave Desert ¢ould usually be counted on to © 
pick cotton in Kern County for the "prevailing wage." = GF 


When other measures failed, growers were often able to prevail upon 
relief administrators to issue "work or starve" orders. Relief rolls 
were closed during harvest seasons. Men and women were forced into 
agricultural labor--again, at the "prevailing wage." 


Techniques such as these may have stifled some of the more overt 
forms of "labor trouble," but they did not bring peace in any meaningful 
sense. Journalistic exposés flourished... There were protests. Organ-° 
izations of well-meaning citizens. were formed. “There were several 
Congressional investigations. But it seemed an impossible: situation: too 
few jobs, -too many workers, nowhere else for the workers to go. ‘There is 
no way of knowing how long this state would have endured, or how it might 
have been resolved, had the depression continued. But war preparedness, 
beginning in 1940, relieved the worst of the situation. When the United 
States actively entered the war at the end of 1941, Dust Bowl refugees 
left California's agricultural valleys in large numbers. 


Growers almost immediately began to complain of a labor shortage. 
Even before Pearl Harbor, proposals were advanced to bring in Mexicans 
under contract once more. In 1942, such a plan was approved by the United 
States and Mexican governments. These contract workers, braceros, consti- 
tute the Seventh Wave in California farm labor, which is still at-flood 
stage and gives no indication of receding in the near future. 


sce; e.g., Stuart Jamieson, Labor Unionism in American Agriculture. 
U.S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 036. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. 80-133. 


“see, e.g., "Nomads of the California Farms," San Francisco News, 
Feb. 4-19, 1938; "Lean Time Ahead for Migrants," ibid., “May 23-25, 1938; 
Herbert Girvin, series'of articles in the San Francisco Chronicle, March’ 
14-19,, 1937. 


E. Summary 


. We have reviewed several "pulls" which the U.S. exerts, some of them 
quite unknown to and unrecognized by the bracero himself. They do not 
account for any individual bracero's decision to come to the U.S., but 
they account for the very existence of the program which allows him to come. 
Of the several "pulls" we have discussed, probably the most important is 
the last; the 150-year tradition of foreign labor in the Southwest, 
particularly California. This tradition is set down in no creed, no 
organizational constitution and by-laws. Its impact is mich subtler, and 
much more effective. It does its work by being incorporated into as- 
sumptions and values which lie so deep in the minds of California's major 
agricultural employers that they are not subject to review, to articulation, 
or to debate. Growers tend to assume that they cannot compete with the 
labor standards of industry, and should not be asked or expected to. They 
assume they cannot survive economically without some form of quasi-captive 
labor supply which appears when it is wanted, disappears when it is not, 
does whatever tasks are required, at whatever wages are offered. Growers 
assume (quite reasonably, given their other assumptions) such a labor force 
can be composed only of persons who are unfamiliar with American standards 
and practices, unable to speak the language of this country, out of touch 
with the society-at-large, subject to discrimination or deportation if 
they attempt to move out of agricultural employment. Growers assume the 
seasonal farm labor force mst include a sizeable if not dominant propor- 
tion of foreign labor working under contracts devised principally by 
growers themselves or by their representatives. The almost unbroken 
century and a half in which this condition has been met seems to have 
created a widespread impression among growers that they have an inherent 
right to the use of foreign contract labor. 

considered 

Within this framework of tradition and assumption, it is not/appro- 

priate to ask, "Shali we have foreign contract labor or shall we not?" 
The only debatable question is,"What type of foreign contract labor shall 
we have?" The question "Shall we continue to have the bracero program or 
shall we do away with it?" is impertinent. It is only pertinent to ask, 
“How can the bracero program be made more efficient, inexpensive, and 
workable?" 


Every great population movement is the product of "pushes" and "pulls," 
Grower attitudes (translated into legislative and administrative action, 
as will be seen in our later chapter on "The Social System") constitute 
a@ powerful "pull." Desperate poverty in rural Mexico constitutes a 
powerful "push," Taken together, these forces answer, in major part, the 
question with which this chapter began: "Why Are They Here?" 


It should be noted, in closing this brief discussion, that the 
bracero program is almost unique among major population movements in that 
it does not contain a built-in corrective factor. Normally, migration from 
an area of over-population and closed resources to an area of comparative 
under-population and open resources reduces both "pushes" and "pulls" in 
direct proportion to the number of individuals who migrate. The movement 
of braceros does not do so, however, because contract workers are not 
immigrants in the usual sense. They cannot take up residence in the area 
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of under-population which uses their services. They are required to return 
to the area of over-population from which they were drawn in the first 
place. Its very natin’e, therefore, renders the bracero system incapable 

of solving the pressures which gave it birth. 


In all the world, the only large- scale parallel to the bracero pro- 
gram appears to consist in the use of Negro contract labor in South 
African mines and industries. when the workers are no longer needed, they 
are returned to kraals, in which conditions are such that the men mst 
seek further contracts, leaving their families behind. ‘The bracero 
program, however, appears to be the only comparable arrangement under 
_ which Large numbers of men cross an international boundary. - 


CHAPTER V, THE PRE-CONTRACTING AND CONTRACTING PROCESS 


Article 5 of the International Agreement under which the bracero pro- 
gram operates states that "It will be the responsibility of the Mexican 
Government to assemble prospective Workers at the Migratory Stations. ... 
Nothing is said as to how this is to be done, and nothing is said about 
the disposition of these prospective workers from the time they arrive in 
the towns in which Migratory Stations are located, until the time they 
actually begin to undergo physical examinations, security checks, and 
other phases of their processing. The experiences of the typical bracero 
from the time he leaves his home until he finally signs a contract are 
likely to be the most unhappy he encounters at any time during his associ- 
ation with the program. Among braceros, the steps which mst be taken 
and the trials undergone during this ati are called la via de la cruz 
(the way of the cross).1 


' There are three ways in which the Mexican government discharges its 
responsibility of assembling prospective Workers at the Migratory Stations. 
The first is an emergency measure, as explained by the following informant: 


In Mexico, like you know, they haven't got irrigation 
and pumps and all of that. They have to get by on just their 
rainfall. Well, when it doesn't rain, the boys have got it 
a little rough. Like right now. This is supposed to be the 
rainy season down there, but it hasn't rained. Most of those 
fellows aren't going to have any crop at all. Well, what they 
do when they can't raise enough corn or beans to keep'em going 
for the year, is they go to the government. They get a kind 
of receipt from the government saying this is a hardship case, 
and that lets'em come right across. ‘They don't have to wait 
around or nothing. They breeze right through. And they don't 
have to pay a darn cent.@ 


The author has talked with several bracerog who came to the United 
States under such an arrangement. The Secretaria de Gobernacién (Ministry 
of Interior) had enabled them to secure contracts quickly and without 
cost, and in some cases had even provided them free transportation from 
their villages to the Migratory Station. 


The second method. of assembling prospective braceros is more common. 
The Secretarfa de Gobernacién, through consultation with the Mexican 
Ministries of Agriculture and Labor, determines which areas of Mexico are 
able to spare men for work in the U. S., and in what number. These states 
are assigned quotas, and the respective governors are notified of these 


ithe allusion is to Christ's journey, bearing his cross, through 
Jerusalem, past Golgotha, up Calvary. The stations of the cross play a 
prominent part in the Catholic faith. 


Interview, June 23, 1957. 


u 


quotas. The governors then divide-the quotas among the various minicipios+ 
of their states. Permisos (permits) are distributed in accordance with 
the quotas. A prospective bracero is supposed to have a permiso in his 
possession in order to-be considered for a: eontract at the Migratory 
Station. 


The selection of individuals who are to-receive the permisog and °. 
hence become eligible for contracts as braceros rests with the presidente 
(mayor) of each mnicipio. He has the authority to distribute the 
permisos in any way he chooses. ‘Theoretically, permisos are intended to 
be distributed in such a way the area's essential labor supply is not 
depleted, and families are disrupted to the least possible extent. . The 
permits are in no case supposed to be sold. Some presidentes are no 
doubt conscientious in these regards. But many are not. Over and.over 
again, one hears from those who have observed the system in operation, 
and from braceros themselves, that in most cases eligibility for a con-- 
tract is gained only after payment of a considerable sum of money. The 
price of a permiso usually ranges between $25 and $60 (Auardesn money) 
depending: sapon conditions of supply and demand. . eRe 


The Mexicans have a word for such an arrangement: mordida.2 ‘The 
mordida system is deeply engrained in Mexican politics and law patch emai 
It "facilitates" otherwise troublesome dealings and gery Sie 
is widely accepted as a necessary part of the scheme of. things “ai 
widespread acceptance of the system by those whom it exploits ‘as well as 
those whom it benefits makes eradication or control of the system very 
difficult. ‘The Mexican government has sporadically but ineffectually 
tried to reduce the play of the mordida system'in the. bracero program. 

It seems likely that four-fifths or more of the men who enter the con- 
tracting stream do so-only after payment of one or more: mordidas. 


A tracero with definite ideas about mordidismo replied as-.follows 
to questions on the subject: 


1, political subdivision roughly corresponding to a county in the 
United States. 


2mis is essentially untranslateable. -Literally, it means "bitten," 
It is a. form of payment which lies, in.the eye .of the beholder, somewhere 
between a bribe and a gratuity for services rendered." 


3In a way, this view is. justified. In Mexico, as in a number of.other 
countries, salaries of government officials are set so low that it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that these officials are expected to supple- 
ment their income in whatever mayo their ingenuity and opportunities may 
afford. 


line ext of shaving the mordida wealth isittidhg developeds) Usually 
one mist pay "runners" and other agents before one actually makes contact 
with the man who is peddling permisos. 
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Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 
Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Did you ever have to pay any kind of propina ("sweetener") 
to enter this country as a bracero? 


Yes, I most certainly did! In 1951 4 I paid 250 pesos; 
then another 250 for the next trip;~ and in 1956, when 
I got my last contract, I had to pay 350 pesos.@ 

Why did you have to pay these propinas? 

I didn't have to worry about having to stand in line at 
Empalme after paying. I was put on a special list and 
was given a contract at Empalme and was always sent to 
El Cento right away. 

To whom did you pay these propines? 

The people I gave the money to were government agents. 
It didn't matter whether they were Mexican or American 
agents~-todos son iguales (all are the same) ,3 


Are these legitimate costs, or would you say they are 
mordidas? 


Mordidas. 


You are certain? 


the a it is mordida! 
How do you feel about this practice? 


I do not like this practice. It is hard to get the 
money to pay these government agents. 


1At that time, the rate of exchange was 6 pesos to the U. S. dollar. 
The "bites" were a little over $30. 


2tn 1955, the peso was devalued. 


Under the new exchange rate of 


12 1/2 tol, this "bite" is slightly under $30. 


3 


This is probably a rationalized defense of the informant's own country. 


So far as is known, American representatives have nothing to do with the 
bracero program during the drawing up of the all-important listas (rosters 
of candidates). 


Question; Who are the government agents involved? 


Answer: My government has nothing to do with this. It is merely 
government employees who ‘eonduct- these practices.+ We, 
the braceros, are truly the guilty ones. When the 
braceriada.(bracero program). first began, we would pay 
the government agents 5, 10, or 20 pesos--just small gifts 
for the sake-of friendship, as they‘say.’ The gifts 
gradually got larger and larger, and the agents began 
to take them for granted. ‘Consequently, it is we who Have 
converted these government-men into agentes sin verguenzas 
(agents without shame). I myself paid these sums of 
money in Guadalajara, which is my city. But my city 
is not to blame. 


_ The agents of which I speak usually are to be found 
in ‘small towns where there are tontos (fools) who'will : 
pay: them these mordidas in order to get contracted faster.2 


The third principal method by which braceros are assembled at Migra- 
tory Stations is not, stnictly speaking, supervised by the Mexican govern- 
ment at all. Yet everyone connected with the program knows it is common- 
place, and the government mst in the final analysis be held accountable. 
The third method is lack cf method. Men go from their villages to the 


Migratory Stations on their own initiative, in hopes of getting a contract. 


Perhaps they are unaware they are supposed to have a permiso signed by 
their presidente. Perhaps they have tried but have been unable to secure 
such a document. .In any case, tremendous numbers of the "uninvited" 
descend upon the Migratory Stations, armed with little more than hope and 
patience. The results may be seen in platés 19-23 and in the following 
quotations. 


At Hermosillo .. . 12 thousand penniless aspirants have for 
weeks been camping out in a city park. They-have swelled thé 
city's population by a full one-fifth. This naturally has 
brought on a local relief program of unheard-of proportions 
to which individual citizens, the town itself and state authori- 
ties have responded valiantly if inadequately. 


The most galling part of the whole process is the uncer- 
tainty of it all. Men have to wait on the scene for weeks. 
Day after day there is no hiring. Some days hundreds of men 
must stand: for hours under the. broiling sun while the repre- 
sentative of some California grower selects some fifty from 


dan interesting concept, not peculiar to this informant or this. situ- 
ation, in°which "the government" is assumed to have a metaphysical cxist- 
ence quite distinct from the men who comprise it. 


Interview, August 22, 1957. It will be noted that, despite this in- 
formant's criticism of the mordida system, he himself was willing to abide 
by it on three different occasions. 


Py ee 


their number. Then there is another indefinite wait until 
another rancher arrives.1 
* * * * * 

Dr. Leonard on a visit to Monterrey (in July, 1950) found 
thousands of people camping in the railway station and sleeping 
in the streets for blocks about, waiting for train space to 
come north to the U. S. i e to si can to their homes. 


se 
as 


I have personally seen these people both in Monterrey 
and Guadalajara. There are very few if any toilet facilities 
for these people. American tourists had to go by the poor 
people and see them defecate and. micturate behind bushes 
outside the railway station. The sight was pathetic.3 

i *K K * * 


At Empalme, there are thousands of men standing in line 
for days at a time, just waiting. ‘They don't dare leave: the 
lines for meals or anything else, because they are afraid of 
missing out on their big chance. And, of course, even after 
you stand in line and finally get to the head of the line, 
you still have the gamble of whether or not you'll be selected. 
Out of every thousand men perhaps only one hundred will 
actually be chosen to come to the United States. 

oK at K aK * 

When we first get a batch of new men in here they are 
usually nothing but skin and bones. The other night, for 
example, a group came in who had waited three months at 
Empalme before they could get their contracts. We get 
them here in a very run down condition. I would guess that 
on the average our men will gain 10 to 15 pounds in their 
first few weeks with us? | 

I have heard of cases where a man had to wait a year at 
the contracting station at Chihuahua before he got a six-week 
contract. And I heard of one case where a man died in Empalme. 


lntiring Mexican Farm Hands," The Commonwealth, May 4, 1951, p. 76. 


“proceedings, Fifth Annual Conference, Southwest Council on the Educa~ 
tion of Spanish Speaking People, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
Calif., January 18-20, 1951. 


350¢ Robert Juarez, "Migratory Workers." Bishop's Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking, San Antonio, Texas, 1956, p. 17 (mimeographed). ‘The 
same writer goes on to observe that city officials, perhaps with American 
tourists in mind, had made it a point to suppress begging on the streets. 


Lonterview, July 17, 1957. 


Interview, July 13, 1957. 


They couldn't find any signs of violence or immediate: cause of 
death, so they performed an autopsy. ‘The autopsy showed that 
his stomach and intestines contained nothing but paper. ‘This 
is what he had been eating, pal igi; to atin alive until he could 
get a contract... 


Some aspirants reriieatin ye a Aadectiects and eventually return to 
their homes empty-handed. The "uninvited" who succeed in getting con- 
tracts do so only after meeting the demands of a mordida system which is 
much more highly organized and demanding than is the case at the village 
level. The competition at Migratory Stations is so intense that the 
friends, relatives, and political henchmen of petty officials are able 
to ask and receive higher prices for their "favors." 


Mention should be made of another characteristic way in which men who 
arrive at’ Migratory. Stations without permisos are exploited. The average 
campesino knows nothing: of the secret society which operates within every 
Migratory Station. He has no idea who is truly "the person to see.” It 
is an easy matter for a fast-talking individual to approach him in the 
street, pose as someone with ‘connections, and.promise to put his name on 
the lista--for a fee. The fee is paid. in advance. The confidence man 
has no connections, and.the victim's. name goes on no list. 


With time, campesinos have grown more sophisticated. Now it is 
usually necessary for swindlers to produce something concrete at the 
time they are paid. A brisk traffic has sprung up in forged permisos. 
In some cases, braceros may have been contracted on the strength of these 
forgeries... More likely, the luckless aspirant.is turned: away at the first 
desk inside the contracting center. :It is a simple matter for the author- 
ities to check the number on the forged permiso against the official lista 
and to discover discrepancies. 


While the “legitimate” mordida--i.e., quid pro quo--system is gener- 
ally tolerated, the out-and-out rackets which have sprung up are not. It 
is one thing to take a bribe in return for a favor, but quite another to 
take money for which the promised favor is not forthcoming. "Legitimate" 
bribetakers are generally known among braceros as enganchadores (hookers). 
But swindlers are known as los coyotes;. There is'no more despised form 
of life. fae i 


The prospective bracero is apt to find, after arriving at the town 
in which the Migratory Station is located, that the delay in getting a 
contract is greater than he had anticipated. In order to meet his living 
expenses, which are high at Migratory Stations, he is forced to dip into 
the :funds set aside for mordidas.. Then, if he cannot meet the demands of 
the enganchadores, he is in trouble, for these agents are not prone to 
dicker. There are many other candidates waiting, and there are always 
some who have the required price. The candidate who finds himself short 
of money may do one of three things. He may go home. This, however, is 


linterview, October 7, 1957. 


a last resort. He may try to earn a little money while waiting. He 
quickly discovers this is easier said than done. For example, the Migra- 
tory Station which processes all braceros destined for California, Arizona, 
and other western States, is located in Empalme, Sonora. The town of 
Empalme is little more than a crossroads--which is what empalme means. 

Its population prior to the bracero program was about 10,000. As many as 
25,000 men congregate there at the height of the contracting season, a 
great number of whom would like employment while waiting. A handful of 
openings are created in restaurants, cantinas (bars), and stores, but, for 
the most part, the bracero who wishes to supplement his dwindling nest egg 
has recourse only to his wits. Hair-cutting, shoe-shining, and other 
small services to fellow braceros may be offered at bargain rates. A 
number of candidates for contracts make a business of selling water at 

25 centavos a glass to their comrades. (See Plates 24 and 25.) 


A third course of action is open to the prospective bracero who finds 
himself without sufficient cash to meet the going mordida rates. He can 
simply wait.l Perhaps he will become friendly with someone who has 
connections. Perhaps he will be able to perform a service for a govern- 
ment official at the Migratory Station. Perhaps an urgent request will 
come in from aU. S. grower for a large consignment of men. The demand 
almost never exceeds the supply of braceros, but such a situation is 
conceivable. 


By one means or another, most of the men who go to Migratory Stations 
on their own initiative probably obtain contracts eventually.2 The 
average wait in this group is probably between two and three months. 
Interviews with a large number of braceros indicated that the average 
wait, taking all groups together--including those with permiscs~-was three 
weeks (see Table 48). ‘This is by all odds the most trying station in the 
"way of the cross." 


Keeping in mind that probably eighty percent or more of the braceros 
who eventually reach the United States do so after paying one or more 
mordidas, and an even higher percent have other expenses, let us see how 
the operation of such a system affects the individual worker involved. 


hyeiting is often involved even after one has paid the requisite 
mordidas. One is placed at the bottom of a lista, and it may take a week 
or two to clear those who have precedence. Of course, if one is able to 
pay for the added service, one may be placed nearer the top of the lista. 
It is not uncommon for a man to pay in mordidas what he had set aside for 
living expenses. In such circumstances, a week's wait, or even two or 
three days’ wait, becomes a sore trial. 


at least, enough obtain contracts to keep the stream of the “uninvited” 
flowing. It may be assumed that if the majority of prospective braceros 
were forced to return home disappointed, word would spread, and the hopes 
and plans of other prospective braceros would be revised accordingly. 


Table “48°. 
 S$80Braceros! Answers to the Question, ; 
"How Long Did You-.Wait ab the -Empalme Recruiting 
-' Station Before Your Most Recent Cortract?2" 
Percent 
l -.7 days 
8 - 1h days 


15 - 21 days 


22. 29 idays 


i month : 2 
| 
! 


2 months 


3 months and 
over 


TOTAL 


Median: 21 days 


A-number of braceros have told the author that, between 1,000 and 
2,500 pesos is required in the contracting process--between $80 and $200, 
American money. ‘These are huge sums to most prospective braceros. ‘The 
average candidate for a contract has virtually no savings. Generally 
speaking, there are only three ways in:which he can raise the cash he 
needs. .He can call upon the’ resources of his extended family. Parents, 
siblings, uncles, and cousins together may not be able to raise $60. ‘The 
next possibility is that. he can sell something of value.- Many aspirants, 
-however, have neither livestock, house, nor land.. The prospective bracero 
is usually forced to turn to the third and final alternative. He borrows 
money. If he is fortunate, he can borrow from a bank. But he is rarely 

able to do s0. 


One of the biggest curses. in Mexico is the money situation. 
Practically all the money is controlled by ‘tthe wealthy class 

.and this class has the idea that it's better to have their money 

in the form of cash on hand than to put it out to work for them. 


So the banks have little money to lend. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to get a loan from a bank in Mexico. Their requirements 
about collateral are much stricter than in the United States. 
And, anyway, the average Mexican peasant has nothing that he 
can put up for collateral.1 


If he is lucky enough to get a bank loan, the bracero pays only 60% 
interest per year (5% per month). But he usually has to borrow from a 
private money-lender. The minimum interest rate from a money-lender is 
10% per month, or 120% per year. Rates go as high as 50% per month, or 
600% per year.2 


It seems clear that the fact most braceros arrive deeply in debt 
has much to do with their views, incentives, and actions while in the 
United States. 


Many of the men who arrive at the Migratory Stations deeply in debt 
never do reach the U. S., but have to return to their villages, after 
some weeks or months, without a contract. In 1952, for example, 31,990 
men had progressed to the point that their names had reached the top of 
the vital lista, they had. been called on the public address system, and 
they had stepped into the door of the processing center. These 31,990 
men were rejected by the U. S. Department of Labor,3 U. 8. Public Health 
Service,+ or U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service.> Por every 
six men who went through the processing lines successfully, one was 
rejected. 


linterview, July 24, 1957. 


erpid. 


30n grounds of not being bona fide farm laborers, or of being un- 
equipped to perform work of the type required. 


Netmeetily for physical defects and venereal disease. See Chapter XI, 


? Although braceros are admitted without quota, none are admitted whose 
presence in the U. S, would constitute a violation of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. In the course of the present study, attempts were made to ascertain 
the types of grounds on which some thousands of prospective braceros are 


rejected each year by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. It would 
be interesting to know, for example, how many of the 13,000 INS rejectees in 


1952 had been members of subversive organizations, how many had criminal 
records, and how many had taken part in the Imperial Valley and San Joaquin 
Valley strikes of 1951. Attempts to obtain such information, however, have 
been unsuccessful. 
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Table 49 
Rejections at Five Migratory Stations, 1952 


Rejecting Agency 


Migratory ~ ae 
‘ Station Department | Public Health .! Immigration and 


Service Naturalization Service 
Chihuahua 

Guadalajara 

Irapuato 

Durango 

Monterrey 


TOTAL 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Economic Security, 
Farm Placement Service, Foreign Labor Division, Summarg of 
Activities, January 1, 1952 - December 31, 1952. 


(Mimeographed). 


These data do not include the men rejected by agencies of the 
Mexican. government. 1 Wor is there any way of calculating the proportion 
of prospective workers who never succeed in getting their names Pager. on 
the lista and read over the public address system. 


Once the prospective bracero completes his processing at the Migra- 
tory Station, he boards a bus or train for transportation to a Reception 
Center at the U, S. Border. ‘The nature of this transportation is 
discussed in some detail in Chapter 9. 


The Mexican trains and busses deposit the men at the border--Mexicali, 
Baja California; Nogales, Sonora; Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua; Piedras Negras, 
Coshuila; and Matamoros, Tamaulipas. Often the men do not proceed imme- 
diately to the U. S. Reception Centers, for these are not geared to accom- 
modate men arriving at night or during the latter part of the day. The 
men wait across the border until early the next morning, at which time 
they congregate at the International Gates, and are taken in buses to the 
Reception Centers. 


lyor example, the International Agreement specifies that “workers who 
have not complied with the Mexican Military Service Law will not be 
eligible for selection." (Article 5). Candidates are also screened by, 
representatives of the Public Health Service of Mexico and the Secretaria 
de Gobernacién. Data on the numbers who are rejected by these agencies 


are not available. 


In the Reception Center, things proceed relatively smoothly for 
most of the candidates. Some are rejected for medical or security 
reasons, and they are taken back across the border.~ But for most, it is 
an exciting and hopeful day, marked by delays such as those which 
inevitably attend the processing of thousands of men. The candidates are 
deloused. They are given chest X-rays. Their fingerprints are teken. 
They are photographed. Finally, they are assembled in a large room. An 
employers' representative enters. "This man wants so many men to pick 
such and such a crop at such and such a wage in such and such a county," 
says an interpreter. "Everybody who is interested, stand up." Everybody 
customarily stands up. The employers' representative goes down the line. 
"T'll take him... and him... andhim...." Those who are chosen 
file out and pass by a desk where a sheaf of contracts is waiting. 


Up to this point, the candidates have not even been on U. S. soil, 
technically.@ They have been only prospective braceros. Each man now 
signs his name or makes his mark. Now he is a bracero in fact. 


The men pass to the yard outside the Reception Center and wait. 
Their transportation arrives in the late afternoon or early evening. 
Perhaps the bracero reaches his destination the same night he leaves the 
Reception Center. If he is going to work in Northern California, he will 
ride all night and all day. If he is going to Oregon, he will sit up 
another night. If he is travelling from the Hidalgo Reception Center, at 
the southernmost tip of Texas, to a farm in Michigan, Wisconsin, or 
Minnesota, he may sit up three nights. 


The bus eventually turns in at a row of quonset huts or barracks, 
the men step down, each is given a mattress and blanket, and each finds 
a bunk. The "way of the cross" is finished. 


Time man who has staked everything on getting a contract, only to see 
it slip from his grasp at the last moment, is not going to consent 
happily to being shipped back to the interior of Mexico. Those who are 
rejected at El Centro usually spurn the offer of free transportation back 
to the Migratory Station, and elect to remain in Mexicali. Either they 
try to enter the U. S, as "wetbacks," or they add to Mexicali's slums-- 
probably the worst in the hemisphere--waiting for something to "turn up.” 


“article 5 of the International Agreement reads, "For the purpose of 
this Agreement, a Mexican Worker shall not be regarded as having 
departed from Mexico until he has been contracted." 


CHAPTER VI. HOUSING AND SANITATIONL 


1. Regulations 
a. General 


The importance of housing is reflected in the place given this sub- 
ject by the U. S. and Mexican representatives who drafted the braceros' 
Standard Work Contract. The first substantive provision of this document 
reads as follows; 


The Employer agrees to furnish the Mexican Worker, upon 
the Mexican Worker's arrival at the place of employment and 
throughout his entire period of employment, without cost to 
such Mexican Worker, hygienic lodgings, adequate to the 
climatic conditions of the area of employment and not in- 
ferior to those of the average type which are generally 
furnished to domestic agricultural workers in such area. Such 
lodgings shall include blankets when necessary, and beds or 
cots, and mattresses when necessary. Mexican Workers may 
not be assigned to any lodging quarters in such numbers as 
will result in overcrowding of the premises. Sanitary 
facilities to accommodate them shall also be furnished by 
the Employer. ‘The Employer further agrees to comply with 
such housing standards as may be prescribed jointly by the 
United States and Mexico. 


Elsewhere, the contract specifies, 


The Employer shall furnish potable water to the Mexican 
Worker without cost to him in sufficient amount to satisfy 
his needs and at a reasonable distance from the place at 
which he is performing his work and from the place of lodging 
assigned to him by the Employer. When fuel for heating is 
necessary, the Employer shall furnish sufficient fuel ready 
for use for the adequate heating of the Mexican Worker's 
quarters, without cost to such Workers. 


In still another section, the Standard Work Contract lists the types 
of deductions which employers are allowed to make from their Mexican 
workers' wages. Deductions are permitted for willful damage to or de- 
struction of property such as housing and sanitary facilities; but for 
normal use, no deductions may be made for lodging. 


ithe discussion in this chapter has to do with the sleeping and sani- 
tary facilities which are furnished the bracero at his place of employment 
in the United States. Facilities which the bracero encounters during the 
contracting process have already been discussed in Chapter Vv. Dining 
and recreation facilities in the United States. are taken up in ChaptersVII 
and X, respectively. 


It is a fundamental intention of the two governments that all 
braceros shall be furnished good quality housing by their employers, and 
that this housing shall be furnished without cost to the worker. 


b. Federal standards 


The bracero can take scant comfort from the fact his work contract 
guarantees him lodgings "not inferior to those of the average type which 
are generally furnished to domestic agricultural workers." Most housing 
for domestic farm laborers is notoriously bad.1 Happily for the bracero, 
the contract goes on to guarantee him "such housing standards as may be 
prescribed jointly by the United States and Mexico." In the course of 
time, these standards have gone considerably beyond those generally met 
in labor camps for domestic migrants. 


As a condition of authorization to contract Mexican workers, the 
prospective employer must submit to the nearest regional office of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, a form ES~-367, 
"Employer's Statement of Housing and Facilities." He is expected to "be 
familiar with the minimum acceptable housing standards established by the 
Secretary of Labor," and to "accurately describe the housing and facilities 
he proposes to provide." 


One of three things may happen after the grower submits his form ES- 
367. The application may be turned down; an inspector may visit the 
employer's premises to check on the actual state of his facilities; or the 
employer may receive authorization to contract braceros solely on the 
strength of the statements he has made on his form ES-367. In the latter 
event, he is subject to an inspection at any later date that the Depart- 
ment of Labor may choose. 


Prior to December, 1956, the Department of Labor's inspectors had 
only the vaguest of standards on which to proceed. Housing inspections 
were based on an Fp~2h form, which consisted of questions such as the 
following: 


Are lodgings and grounds clean and orderly? 

Are drainage facilities adequate? 

Are buildings in good.condition, with good floor and roofing? 
Do lodgings generally appear adequate as to space? 

Are sanitary facilities properly maintained? 

Are toilets adequate and in sufficient number? 

Are cooking and eating facilities clean and sanitary? 

Do workers' quarters have adequate lighting? 


lfor some discussions of the housing of domestic migrants, see The 
President's Commission on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in American _ 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 1951; pp. 157-153; Governor's Committee to 
. Survey the Agricultural Labor Resources of the San Joaquin Valley, Agri- 
cultural Labor in the San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento, 1951, pp. 204-226; 
John Steinbeck, Simon Lubin Society, San Francisco, 


1938, pp. 6-9. 
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No firm criteria were provided for the assessment of such qualities 
as "clean," "sanitary," “orderly," "adequate," and "sufficient." 


In December, 1956, the Bureau of Employment Security issued detailed 
standards for camps housing more than five Mexican Nationals.l Among the 
major provisions of these regulations were the following: 


Water shall be . .. . in no event more than 100 yards distant 
from workers' living quarters. The use of a common drinking 
cup is prohibited. 


The water supply shall be capable of delivering at least 35 
gallons of water per person per day to the camp site. 


Where single beds are used, at least 32 square feet of floor 
space shall be provided for each worker. Where double deck 
bunks are used, 25 square feet of floor space per worker is 
required. Every sleeping space shall contain at least 300 cubic 
feet of air space for each occupant. A clear space of at least 
30 inches . . . shall be allowed between each bed. Where 
double deck bunks are used, ceiling height should be at least 
12 feet from the floor, 


Mattress and mattress covers mst be provided and kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. . . . Straw, grass, hay or cotton- 
seed mattresses are not acceptable. 


Every sleeping room shall be provided with one or more win- 
dows having an aggregate area of not less than 10% of the 
floor space of the room. 


Where privy-type toilets are used they shall consist of a 
pit at least four feet deep, with a well constructed shelter, 
the openings of which shall be .. . fly-tight. . . . All excreta in 
a pit shall be covered with earth, ashes, lime or some similar 
substance at least every 48 hours. 


Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 75 feet. to any 
sleeping place or any kitchens and/or mess hall. 


Rooms used for living quarters and mess hall shall be 
equipped with ceiling type light fixtures so arranged as to 
provide at least ten (10) foot candles of light to every part 
of the room. 


lmmere is some reason to believe these standards were promulgated in 
response to criticism and pressure from organized labor, as expressed 
particularly in Ernesto Galarza's Strangers in Our Fields. 


Commencing with the issuance of these instructions all new 
construction shall provide for at least one shower head for 
each fifteen (15) workers. . . . One usable enclosed toilet shall 
be provided for each fifteen (15) workers or fraction thereof. 
In addition, in the construction of any new housing units there 
shall be installed one 14-inch urinal for each thirty (30) 
workers. . . . Wash basins should be provided on the basis of one 
(1) for each twenty-five (25) workers. .'s . There shall be one 
(laundry) tub for every twenty-five (25) workers or fraction 
thereof. 


On Janurary 7, 1957, the Secretary of Labor amended certain of his 
standards. On March 25, 1957, the standards were further revised.l For 
example, the requirement of 35 gallons of water per worker per day was 
eliminated. A window was now permissible as a means of egress in case 
of fire. Lower bunks needed to be only 12, rather than 18, inches from 
the floor, and 3 rather than 4 feet from the top bunk. No minimum ceiling 
height was specified, save that there should be three feet from the top 
of an upper bunk to the ceiling. The requirement of weekly scrubbings of 
floors with hot water was changed to "Floors shall be scrubbed with 
suitable cleansing agents as often as necessary to maintain clean and 
sanitary conditions." A requirement specifying hot water for bathing was 
eliminated, as was the requirement of a wash basin for each 25 workers. 
Specifications concerning lighting were altered to read simply, "All 
rooms used by workers shall be adequately lighted.” 


The amended standards of March, 1957, are at the date of writing the 
“minimim acceptable housing standards established by the Secretary of 
Labor," which, in theory at least, go far toward determining who shall be 
allowed to hire braceros and who shall not; who shall be allowed to 
retain braceros and who shall not. 


ec. State laws 


In 1958, braceros were employed in twenty-six different states. 
Twenty-five of these states have no machinery for the inspection of farm 
labor camps, certification for occupancy, or condemnation of those unfit 
for human habitation. In these twenty-five states, the U. S. Department 
of Labor has no option but to assign these duties to its own field 
representatives. The one exceptional state in this regard is California.2 


lmese changes were apparently made as a consequence of counterpressures 
from agricultural employers' groups. For a discussion of some of the 
channels through which this pressure operated and some of the forms it 
assumed, see Chapter XIII, "The Social System." 


eNew York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are the only other states with 
labor camp codes. However, these states do not employ any braceros. Their 
codes are designed to protect domestic migrants, primarily Negroes, who 
swing up from the South Atlantic states. It may be noted in passing that 
their codes are somewnat less detailed than California's, and somewhat 
weaker in terms of provision for enforcement. 
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In 1913, California was shocked and aroused by a bloody riot of 2,000 
workers at the hop ranch of a grower named Durst, near Wheatland. "For 
the most part, the workers were indignant over living conditions; they 
were not primarily interested in wages."1 Governor Hiram Johnson ap- 
pointed a Commission on Immigration and Housing, which investigated the 
farm labor situation and reported that California's 75,000 migrants were 
"devoid of the accommodations given horses."@ The Governor proposed to 
the reform legislature of that time that a State Labor Camp Code and a 
State Division of Housing with enforcement powers be created. These 
proposals were enacted in 1915. California, then, has a forty-four year 
history of labor camp legislation. It is the one state in which the 
Department of Labor can share or delegate its responsibilities regarding 
bracero housing. 


The sharing of these responsibilities is facilitated by the great 
similarity between the Secretary of Labor's housing standards and Cali- 
fornia's Labor Camp Code. Many sections of the federal standards are 
verbatim copies of the state code. The effect of most of the changes 
made in the federal regulations by the January and March, 1957, amendments, 
was to bring the federal and state standards into closer alignment. 


The principle differences between the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Minimum Acceptable Standards for the Housing of Mexican National Workers 
and California's Labor Camp Act may be summarized as follows; 


(1) Federal standard requires adequate supply of water 
for drinking, cooking, bathing, and laundry purposes. State 
law requires an adequate supply of drinking water only. 


(2) Federal standard states "all buildings and structures 
shall be maintained and used in accordance with the provisions 
of local regulations relative to safety and fire prevention." 
State law has no such provision. 


(3) Federal standard states "no camp facility shall be 
located on a site which is subject to or may cause extreme 
traffic or other hazard, unless acceptable safeguards are 
provided.” State law has no such specification. 


(4) Federal standard states "first-aid facilities shall 
be maintained and made available for the emergency treatment 
of injured persons." State law does not mention such facili- 
ties. 


lcarey McWilliams, Ill Fares the Land. Boston, Little, Brown, 1942. For 
accounts of the riot and subsequent trial, see Harper's Weekly, April 4 
and June 20, 1914; The Outlook, May 16, 1914; and U. S. Commission on 
Industrial Relations, Report on the Wheatland Riot, Washington, D.C., June 
1, 1914. 


2From the 1914 report of the California State Commission on Immigration 
and Housing, quoted in Carey McWilliams, Factories in the Field. Boston; 
Little, Brown, 1939, p. 163. 
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(5) Federal standard requires 300 cubic feet: of air space 
per occupant in bunkhouses. State law requires 340 cubic fect, 
although 300 cubic feet may be acceptable in seasonal camps if 
adequate ventilation is otherwise provided. 


(6) Federal standerd requires 4 feet between double bunks. 
State law requires 6 feet. 


(7) Federal standard requires mattress covers and blankets. 
Shepp ima law does not. 


... (8) Federal standard requires window area not less than 
10% of floor space of sleeping rooms. California law specifies 
12 1/24%. 


(9) Federal standard permits combined sleeping, cooking, 
and eating facilities under certain conditions. State law pro- 
hibits such combinations, without qualification. 


(10) Federal standard provides that "provision shall be 
made for the safe storage and refrigeration of food in a suit- 
able’ and sanitary place." State law does not mention refrigera- 
“tion. 


(11) Federal standard requires one shower head per 15 
employees in new construction only. State law requires this 
ratio in all camps. 


(12) State law requires "each shower shall be provided 
with hot and cold water." Federal standard mentions only 
“water of suitable temperature." 


(13) State law requires water flush toilets in permanent 
camps, permits privies only in temporary camps. Federal stand- 
ard permits privies in all types of camps. 


(14) Federal standard includes specifications for laundry 
facilities. State law does not specifically require such 
facilities. 


In some respects, the federal requirements are stronger; in some 
respects, the state requirements. -It has apparently been decided that the 
disparities balance, since State Division of Housing inspectors, in 
inspecting a bracero camp, employ the standards to which they are ac- 
customed, while Department of Labor representatives employ federal stand- 

_ards if they are. called upon to inspect the. same camp. 


One further piece of state legislation may be mentioned. In 1933, 
the city of Long Beach was struck by an earthquake which killed a nunber 
of people in theaters, hotels, and other public buildings. As an after- 
math of this catastrophe, the California legislature added to the State 
Health and Safety Code an Earthquake Protection Law, commonly known as 
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the Riley Act.1 This Act specified that all new construction had to be 
"designed and constructed to resist and withstand horizontal forces" of 
specified magnitudes. The legislation excluded "any building in an 
unincorporated area used for human habitation and of wood frame con- 
struction . . . and which is located in a labor cam. ..." In 1955, 
however, this exclusion was rescinded. State Division of Housing in- 
spectors may now check bracero camps for compliance with the Riley Act 
as well as the State Labor Camp Act. 


d. County and city 


The State Labor Camp Act preempts the field. That is to say, local 
jurisdictions are not allowed to legislate more restrictively concerning 
labor camps than the state has done. Local building ordinances are often 
more stringent than the state employee housing code, but they do not 
apply to labor camps. Cities and counties could no doubt enact less 
restrictive labor camp legislation than the state, if they wished, but 
only a rare Board of Supervisors would spend tax money for the salaries 
of inspectors pursuing such a seemingly empty purpose. In practice, 
local areas have virtually nothing to do with bracero camps, or any other 
types of farm labor camps. 


The sole important exception is in the field of public health. When 
a condition in a bracero camp constitutes, or may come to constitute, a 
threat to the commnity health, the county health department has juris- 
diction. Divisions of Sanitation or Sanitary Engineering are usually 
most concerned, with Divisions of Commmicable Disease or Epidemiology 
also becoming involved from time to time. Sewage, garbage disposal, and 
vector control problems are the sorts of things on which local health 
departments may exercise “concurrent jurisdiction" with the State Division 
of Housing. 


2. Compliance and Enforcement 


The federal regulations concerning bracero camps are properly called 
"standards" rather than "laws." Representatives of the U. S. Department 
of Labor® have no police power. However, when they choose to exercise it, 
they have a type of power which is usually sufficient to ensure compli- 
ance with standards. They are able to grant or to withhold braceros. To 
the grower who has built his operation on bracero labor, this power is 
likely to be quite persuasive. 


Article 7 of the International Agreement states, "The Secretary of 
Labor can. . . refuse to issue a certification to an Employer or to 
revoke one that has been previously issued . . . where the Secretary of 


Istate of California, Health and Safety Code, Division 13, Part 3. 


“technically, the correct title of these agents is "Employers Service 
Representatives." They are more commonly known as "Compliance Officers." 
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Labor finds that housing, sanitary facilities, or drinking water is 
inadequate, in accordance with the terms of this Agreement." By way of 
implementing this authority, Article 23 states, "The Employer shall per- 
mit the representative of the Secretary of Labor... access to the 
place of employment of Mexican Workers when necessary for these officials 
to carry out their responsibilities under this Agreement. .. . The 
refusal of any Employer to permit these officials access to the place of 
employment shall constitute a violation of this Agreement and the Secre- 
tary of Labor may . . . withdraw the authority under which the Employer 
was permitted to contract the Mexican Workers." 


Indeed, the power of the Department of Labor may be exercised with- 
out one of its representatives ever having stepped into the camp in ques- 
tion. As already mentioned, a grower who wishes to hire Mexican Nationals 
mist submit a description of the housing he proposes to provide. If the 
facilities are patently inadequate, the request may be rejected out of 
hand. More-commonly, the prospective employer is notified of changes he 
must make in his facilities, and he gains his eligibility to receive Na- 
tionals when and if he indicates that he has made the required improvements. 
Once a camp has been certified, it is not necessary for the employer to 
resubmit a description each year, unless changes have been made in the 
facilities he has previously described. 


Unlike the U ob Department cf Labor housing standards, the Cali- 
fornia Labor (amp/is backed by legal senctions.+ ‘The Act reads, in part: 


Section: 2423. Any camp which does not conform to this article 
is a public nuisance and if not.made to conform within five days 
or within such longer period of time allowed by the Division of 
Housing after written notice given by the commission, shall be 
abated by proper action brought in the superior court of the 
county in which the camp, or the greater portion thereof, is 
situated. 


Section 2424. For the purposes of securing the enforcement of 
this article the officers and agents of the Division of Housing 
shall have the authority of peace officers to make arrests, to 
- serve any process or notice throughout the state and such other 
‘authority of peace officers as may become necessary in securing 
the enforcement of this article. 


Section 2425. Any person who violates, or causes another 
person to violate, any provision of this article is guilty of 
‘a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more than two 
hundred dollars ($200), or imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days (60 days) or both. 


lime right to invoke penal sanctions and their actual invocation are, 
however, two very different matters. As we shall shortly see, the 
State Division of Housing tends to be very reluctant to exercise its 
police powers, particularly in the case of bracero camps. 
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County health officers, and their representatives, have similar 
police powers which they may, if they wish, exercise to the extent that 
Mexican National camps impinge on the public health. 


The relationships between the various agencies concerned with 
bracero housing in California are not always clearly draw. There is a 
“working arrangement" between the U. S. Department of Labor and the 
State Division of Housing. Technically, the federal government is fully 
responsible for the quality of bracero housing, and is entitled to inspect 
such housing at any time and place it chooses. In practice, the Division 
of Housing does the great majority of the bracero camp inspections. This 
has led to the belief among some growers and camp operators that the 
Division of Housing has sole jurisdiction. In March, 1957, Louis A. 
Rozzoni, President of the California Farm Bureau Federation, wrote to the 
Secretary of Labor, protesting the fact that Department of Labor men 
were conducting inspections, and advocating "a return to arrangements 
previously in use in California," ‘The reply read, in part, as follows: 


There seems to be some misunderstanding about our 
arrangements with California. . .. It is quite true that we 
have received splendid and most needed cooperation from both 
the Division of Housing end the California Department of En- 
ployment in carrying out our responsibilities under the Mi- 
grant Labor Agreement to assure the adequacy of Mexican worker 
housing. At the same time, however, our own field representa- 
tives have always inspected housing as an integral part of 
thier over-all duties. During the year 1956, for example, they 
inspected 540 camps in California.l 


The letter concluded by saying, "I am convinced that the steps which 
the Department has taken . . . will not occasion any conflict or dupli- 
cation of effort." It appears, however, that administrative problems do 
exist. For example, the Division of Housing inspectors who are given most 
of the responsibility for inspecting bracero camps are not at the same 
time given the type of authority which in the bracero program really 
matters. That is, they cannot remove an employer's workers. At best, 
they can suggest to the nearest Department of Labor representative that 
this step is indicated. But before the representative can act on such a 
recommendation, he must inspect the camp personally. 


The situation is even more confused in the minds of many local health 
department personnel. The feeling seems widespread that "this is the 
federal government's baby. Let them worry about what goes on inside the 
National camps." Indeed, the author has encountered the belief that 
local health personnel have no right to take any action in a bracero camp, 


lunpublished correspondence. Note the reference to the number of 
bracero camp inspections by Department of Labor representatives. In the 
same year, State Division of Housing inspectors probably inspected four 
times this many bracero camps. Both figures combined fall far short of 
the number of camps in the state, as will be brought out in the subsequent 
discussion. 
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as though it were "international soil" enjoying a form of diplomatic 
immnity.1 


When it comes to enforcement of regulations, most authorities are 
outspokenly reluctant to take punitive action toward violators. As cne 
of them put it, "Hell, we've got to live with these guys." Some inspec- 
tors apparently feel that one cannot in fairness punish a man for doing 
something that all his neighbors are doing,too, although perhaps not 
quite so badly. Other inspectors seem to feel that the agencies involved 
are not equipped to do a really thoroughgoing job of enforcement, and 
there is no point in beginning what they cannot finish. Whatever the 
merits or demerits of these lines of reasoning, the federal, state and 
local authorities with whom the author has spoken are unanimously agreed 
upon an approach of “friendly persuasion" rather than strict insistence 
on the letter of the law and all its sanctions. 


As noted, the ultimate sanction in the bracero program is with- 
drawal of workers from an employer and denial of the right to contract 
any more. This sanction is almost never invoked.3 When an employer's 
camp is closed, as happens from time to time, his workers are not neces- 
sarily taken away from him. In most cases, the grower is permitted to 
retain his crew of braceros if he can find other lodging for them. He is 
usually able to accomplish this through arrangements with neighboring 
ranchers until such time as he can renovate his own camp or build a new 
one. A grower can be "blacklisted" for housing violations only when he 
has "wilfully failed to furnish adequate lodgings." It is practically 
impossible to prove wilful noncompliance. 


This approach, which stresses education and friendly persuasion, 
assumes that the most effective--in the long run, probably the only 
effective--enforcement will be that provided by the employers themselves. 
The Secretary of Labor says as much in a directive on housing to his 
field representatives: 


Prior to the arrival of workers the Employer shall assure 
himself that all standards have been met; thereafter and through- 
out the entire period of employment he shall periodically in- 
spect his housing and facilities in order to insure the con- 
tinued maintenance of these standards. The Employer shall take 
all necessary steps to see that workers are not assigned to 
housing units in excess of approved capacity. The responsibil- 
ity for maintaining housing and facilities in accordance with 


linterview, March 14, 1957. 


@triterview, June 21, 1957. 

At the time of this writing, 

% nly one grower in the history of the bracero program in California 
has been permanently "blacklisted," This was for repeated and wilful 
hiring of wetbacks along with braceros--a violation of Article 7 of 
the International Agreement. 


minimum standards is the Employer's. . . Association employers 
shall be responsible for compliance with minimum housing stand- 
ards by their menber-users.1 


Department of Labor representatives are apparently given considerable 
latitute in implementing this directive. Those who have the necessary 
time and powers of persuasion spend mech of their time discussing with 
employers the reasons why it is to their (the employers') advantage to 
furnish braceros with good housing. Most, however, do not have the 
requisite time for full pursuit of the educational approach, and can only 
take it on faith that employers are aware of and faithful to their 
responsibilities. 


A final state agency, which is indirectly concerned with bracero 
housing, may be noted briefly. The Department of Employment's farm 
placement representatives cooperate, on an informal basis, with the 
Department of Labor and the State Division of Housing. In the course of 
their other activities, which have to do principally with estimates of 
prevailing wage rates and numbers of workers, these field representatives 
learn a good deal about the size and location of farm labor camps. ‘They 
are often able to notify the other government agencies of new camps or 
camps still in the process of construction. Although farm placement rep- 
resentatives technically have no responsibility for bracero housing quality, 
they sometimes talk informally with farmers about this subject, and in 
pointing out shortcomings, may take some of the burden from Department of 
Labor representatives and Division of Housing inspectors. 


Several government agencies bear responsibilities for bracero housing, 
and representatives of these several agencies have at their disposal 
several ways of bringing about compliance with existing rules and regu- 
lations. To what extent does this array of forces actually produce 
compliance--i.e., decent housing for Mexican Nationals? 


No blanket assertions are justified. Some bracero housing is 
basically as sound as a first-class motel.2 (See plates 26 and 27.) 
Some bracero housing is unspeakably bad. (See plates 28-31.) ‘The 
remainder makes up a continuum between these extremes. Despite this great 
diversity, a crude typology may be suggested which, it is believed, en- 
compasses most bracero camps. 


1pepartment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. "Housing Mexican 
National Workers." Washington, D.C., March 25, 1957. (Mimeographed. ) 


Reference is made to construction of the building itself. Appointments 
are never as lavish as those which would be taken as a matter of course 
even in a third-rate motel. Often heard statements by employers that "You 


would be happy to pay $6.50 a night to put up at my camp," are sheer 
hyperbole. If there is any one word which applies to all bracero 
housing--the best and the worst alike--it is "bleak." 


There are, first, camps. maintained by..Associations of bracero-users. 
Several characteristics distinguish these camps. (1) ‘They are usually 
relatively new. The Associations which operate them are for the most 
part outgrowths of the post-1951 bracero boom. In some cases, Associations 
have remodelled domestic farm labor camps. .In many cases, army barracks 
or public housing units have been moved to the camp site. In the best 
camps, the Associations have build entirely new sleeping, dining, and 
sanitary facilities. Some of this:new construction is cheap and temporary 
in character, but as the State Division of Housing observes, "concrete 
block and steel frame structures are becoming increasingly common since 
they provide the greatest. ease of maintenance."1 Model camps of this 
type have recently been built in the Hemet Valley, in Santa Barbara County, 
and in other areas. (2) Association camps are usually quite large. 
Several Association camps in California accommodate 1,000 men or more. 

The average Association camp probably has a capacity of about 500. This 
is perhaps ten times as large as the average individual grower's camp. 
(3) Association-owned camps are usually occupied mch more of the year 
than is the case with most camps operated by individual growers. An 
Association of 200 members is likely to include growers of spring crops, 
such as green onions, summer crops, such as melons, fall crops, such as 
tomatoes, and winter crops, such as navel oranges. An individual grower 
is hardly likely, to be engaged.in'such diversified activities. It is 
common for Association camps to remain open the year around, although 
their population varies, ‘between a high of, say, 750, to a low of 300. 


The size and.average occupancy of Association camps take on particu- 
lar importance in view of the structure of the Associations themselves. 
Members usually pay a fixed fee to join the Association, and they also 
pay a-certain amount per man-hour for the labor they use from the Associ- 
ation"s pool. Ten cents per man-hour seems to be the average.. The more 
braceros the members use, and the longer they use them, the more money 
the Association management has at its disposal. Since the Associations 
are nonproprietary, and since they exist mainly for the purpose of pro- 
viding central housing, much of the income is plowed into improvements in 
facilities for the workers. Relatively sneaking, there are few com- 
liance problems with the Association camps. 


A second category of bracero camp is the type owned and operated by 
large-scale growers, and corporation farms. Although these camps may 
have very large capacities, they are usually inferior to Association 
camps due to differences in the type of operation. Corporation camps are 
often occupied only a small part of the year. The California Packing 
Corporation, for instance, maintains camps for peach pickers in Sutter 
and Merced Counties, but the peach season lasts only a few weeks. 
Purthermore, most "factories in the field" have been in operation for a 
nunber of years. Unlike the Associations, they rarely build new housing 
for braceros. Mexican Nationals live in the same housing the Joads lived 
in twenty years ago, and frequently this housing has received little paint 


Istate of California, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of 
Housing, "Employee Housing," 1956. (Mimeographed. ) 
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or repairs in the interim. Corporation farms, unlike bracero-users' 
Associations, are distinguished above all else by the fact they are 
operated for maximum profit. 


Still and all, there is a fair degree of compliance in the corporation 
camps--for one reason, because they are too big to hide. The enforcement 
agents usually know where these camps are located, and may visit them 
fairly often. Conditions in the large privately operated camps are 
likely to be reasonably close to standard. 


A third type of bracero camp may be called the "marginal" or "fringe" 
camp. It is relatively small. It is isolated, well away from public 
thoroughfares. It is often partially hidden in a thicket of willows or 
some other type of cover. It consists of the flimsiest sorts of build- 
ings--perhaps nothing more than tents. The quality of their construction 
has led the fringe camps to be called, with good reason, "mobile camps." 
The grower may move them from one place to another on his property. The 
man who operates a fringe camp is in many cases a speculative farmer; a 
man who leases land on a year-to-year basis, and grows "one shot" crops 
such as melons, from which he may make a great deal of money or may lose 
everything, depending on the state of the market when his crop is ready 
to pick. 


Problems of enforcement among "fringe camps" are obvious. Authori- 
ties may never have been to a particular camp. Or, they may visit a 
former campsite only to find the camp has been moved. Or, most likely of 
all, a grower may simply ignore deficiency notices and warnings, since 
he knows how slowly the wheels of bureaucracies turn, and since he has 
little intention of remaining in the area long enough to feel the 
effect of any sort of enforcement edict.© 


A fourth type of bracero camp may be called the "family camp." 
Little is known about this type. Little can be known under existing leg- 
islation, for the "family camp" is technically not a camp at all. A 
farmer who employs five or fewer braceros is exempt from the State Labor 
Camp Act. It would make little difference if he were covered. These 
vest-pocket camps are even more difficult to locate than the fringe camps. 
It might seem that since enforcement is at a minimm, compliance is at 
a minim, too. But from what little is known, it appears that such is 
not the case. Some rather basic characteristics of human nature serve in 
the capacity of enforcement agents, and at times seem to do a better job 
than federal and state inspectors. The man who hires only two or three 
braceros is a small operator. Unlike the corporation farmer, he himself 
gets out into the fields with the braceros who work for him. He knows 
them on a personal basis. It is difficult for a man to remain indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of employees he sees every day, whose names he knows, 
and. whom he works beside. 


ltt will be recalled that a grower can be certified for Nationals solely 
on the strength of his own description of his facilities. 


2tmhe State Labor Camp Act specification of conformity "within five days" 
seems to be entirely inoperative. 
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Taken all in all, the housing and sanitation of braceros in Cali- 
fornia is not uniformly so bad as some criticisms of the program 
suggest.l On the other hand, it is not so good as some partisans of 
the program would have one believe.2 There is ae, a eat room, for 
‘improvement. This was admitted in a letter to the @ ifornia Farm 
Bureau Federation by the Director of the U, S, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


The noticeable acceleration in our inspection activities 
this year was a response to an undeniable need for improvement 
in the housing conditions of a significant minority of Mexican 
workers. JI personally investigated many reports of bad housing 
in California, as well as other states, and was shocked by the 
conditions in which many workers were forced to live. That 
such conditions could exist pointed up the necessity of devel- 
oping equitable standards which could be ae uniformly 

. Wherever Mexican workers are employed. ipl 


By 


We have already touched upon some of the factors influencing en- 
forcement of and compliance with bracero housing regulations. ‘They in- 
cluce size of camp, duration of tenancy, and nature of management. Other . 
factors, some of them even more important, should be mentioned. 


a. Enforcement staff 


The most effective way to bring about the breakdown of any enforce- 
ment program is to furnish it insufficient operating funds. The Cali- 
fornia State Division of Housing is budgeted for 29 inspectors. Several 
of these are in urben areas, and are not available for labor camp in- 
spections. Those who are available for the inspection of bracero caps 
have many other duties. ‘The State Division of Housing is responsible for 
inspection of motels, trailer courts, swimming pools, skating rinks, and 
verious other types of public places. Officials estimate that two-thirds 
of the average inspector's time goes to these other duties, one-third to 
labor camps, — 


There are approximately 7,000 labor camps known to the State Division 
of Housing in California (see Table 50).4 More than 90% are farm labor 


tgee, @.g., "The Shame of Housing for Mexican Contract Workers," "Just 
One More Look, Mr. Secretary," and other publications of the’ U. S. Section, 
Joint U. S.-Mexico Trade Union Committee, Washington, D.C, 


“See, e.g-, Ronald Johnson, "New Deal on Farms,” San Francisco Examiner, 
June 2, 1957, and idem, "Model Ferm Labor Camps Paying Off," San Francisco 
Examiner, June 3, 1957. 

3unpublished correspondence. 


‘mmere is no way to estimate the number unknown to the authorities. 
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Table 50 


Labor Camps of Recordt in Each County Employing 
Mexican Nationals, California, 1957 


CALIFORNIA, TOTAL 


Alameda 
Butte 

Colusa 
Contra Costa 


El Dorado 
Fresno 
Glenn 
Imperial 


Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Los Angeles 


Madera 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Monterey 


Napa 

Nevada 
Orange 
Placer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Prt isan 8 Sabetesr 


Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 
San Bernardino 


San Diego 

San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 


Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 


Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 


Sutter 
Tehama 
| 


Tulare 
Ventura 


Yolo 
Yuba 


State of California, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Housing, personal communication. 


linown to the State Division of Housing as of September 30, 1957. 


camps. An estimated 90% of these farm labor camps are bracero camps. 
In other words, the equivalent of approximately eight full-time inspec- 
tors is responsible for standards in 5,500 bracero camps, an average of 
about 900 camps per inspector. Assuming 225 working days per year, this 
is an average of four inspections per man per day; quite out of the 
question in view of the distances to be traveled between camps and the 
paper work required. What is more, the territories to which inspectors 
are assigned fail to take into consideration the great concentrations of 
camps in certain areas of the state. The inspector for San Joaquin County 
has more than 600 bracero camps in his territory. The inspector for 
Ventura County has perhaps 15 or 20.2 


Most bracero camps, year in and year out, are not inspected at all 
by the State Division of Housing. The following statements were made to 
the author by an area supervisor of the Division of Housing: 


We don't pretend that we know where all the farm labor 
camps are located. If you have something to hide and want to 
hide your camp from us, you can do so and get away with it 
for years. ... 


The law says that we are supposed to inspect a camp be- 
fore each new consignment of braceros is brought in, or at 
least once a year, in advance of the harvesting season. Well, 
now, figure it out for yourself. When we get a call from an 
Association which has a good record and has a manager we know 
we can rely on and he says, "I'm going to bring in a couple 
of hundred men this season. Is it okay?" we tell him, "Hell, 
yes. Go ahead.” We will do exactly the same thing for an 
individual grower we know. He keeps us posted on the condi- 
tion of his camp, on the improvements that he makes, and so 
forth. We have them coming to us when they have a problem 
with plumbing or whatnot, and we give them advice on how to 
do a job that is good quality and at the same time cheap. 

We have very good relations with most of the growers in our 
territory. There are hundreds of camps in our area that we 
haven't set foot in for four or five years. It may be years 
more before we do. But we have absolutely no worry about then. . 


We are reasonable men. If one of the Associations requires 
1,500 Nationals to get in this year's crops, whereas in the 
past they have required only 1,000, and have housing for only 
1,000--well, all they have to do is give us a ring. We will 
give them permission to make special arrangements, for example, 


1yonn F. Baxter, "Farm Labor Housing in California," paper read at 
annual convention of Western Branch, American Public Health Association, 
Long Beach, May 29, 1957. 


> or labor contragtor 
The practice in San Joaquin County is for each farmers to maintain his 


own bracero camp. Ventura County employs a great many braceros the year 
around, in its lemon harvest, but virtually all are housed in centralized 
Association camps. 
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to use tents or pit privies. But we tell them, "You 
understand this is for the present season only. If you expect 
to use the same number of men next year, you will have to put 
in permanent facilities for them. "1 


The U. S. Department of Labor, like the State Division of Housing, 
has fewer inspectors in the field than might be desirable. There are 14 
compliance officers in California to supervise all aspects of the bracero 
program for approximately 160,000 men a year. One representative covers 
all of Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey counties. There 
are perhaps 750 bracero camps in his territory. Another representative 
is responsible for San Joaquin and Stanislaus counties, where there are 
more than 30,000 braceros at the height of the tomato season, scattered 
in nearly 800 camps. 


The work load would be formidable enough if compliance officers did 
nothing but inspect housing. Housing inspections, however, are only one 
of their many duties, and not by any means the principal one. Their pri- 
mary responsibilities are processing braceros at the termination or 
extension of their contract, and investigating wage conditions. There is 
little time left for inspection of camps. 


Quality of enforcement agents is as important as quantity. U. S. 
Department of Labor personnel connected with the bracero program come 
from many walks of life. They are former consular officials, deputy 
sheriffs, farmers. None of them, so far as is known, is a former housing 
inspector. They are quite unequipped to pass judgment on housing for 
occupancy by Mexican Nationals or by anyone else. 


State Division of Housing inspectors, likewise, came originally from 
diverse pursuits. Few are trained in sanitary engineering or any of the 
other relevant disciplines. 


Other considerations besides size and competency of field staffs 
affect the functioning of enforcement agencies. Administration is 
crucial. One informant discussed the importance of administration in 
this way: 


The Division of Housing still has a big problem in the 
San Joaquin Valiey, north of Kern County. The farmers up 
there seem to be a pretty pig-headed bunch. They have a 
reputation for this, of course, ever since the days of The 
Grapes of Wrath, but I can't really believe that they are 
basically different up there from the farmers we deal with 
down here. All it takes is a strong program with strong 
administration. We have as many labor camps down here as 
they do up there, but they are always the sore spot. For 
example, we have cleaned up the pit privies down here, and 
replaced them with flush toilets, as the law requires. Up 


linterview, June 21, 1957. 


there, they are still getting away with pit privies prac- 
tically everywhere. ‘They always have the problems. There 
mast be a reason, and I'll tell you--I think the reason is 
that the Division of Housing supervisor there has been 
afraid to go right up to those growers and look them in the 
eye and say to them, "Now, look here. We don't want any more 
fooling around." That's what we had to do down here. We 
used to come up against considerable resistance from some of 
the growers but now they are getting the idea and they are 
learning that all of this that we have been harping on for 
so long is really to their own advantage. We used to have a 
great deal of trouble in the Imperial Valley, particularly 
with the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, which has a 
practical monopoly down there. It is run by M. H . 
Five years ago that guy cussed me and ran me out of his offic 
when I went down there to talk to him about the housing some 
of his members were providing. Now he is one of our best 
friends. There are 250 camps, more or less, in the county, 
and any time H hears a complaint about conditions, he 
really cracks the whip and when he cracks the whip those 
growers jum. H and the others know that we mean 
business. ‘They know that we can withdraw their Nationals at 
any time if conditions aren't up to snuff. We don't like to 
do this. Usually we just warn them and usually that is 
enough. But we made an example of one or two of the worst 
actors so the others got the idea. Our worst headache used 
to be around the Blythe area. Growers were coming in there 
from Arizona, and in Arizona they have positively medieval 
ideas about labor housing. We went in there and tried to 
reason with these growers and they leughed at us. They told 
us to our faces, "We aren't going to do a goddam thing about 
our housing. Let's see what you can do about it.” Well, 

we finally took the Nationals away from one of them. It hurt. 
We didn't like to do it. We realized that this was the man's 
livelihood, but we had no choice.t 


It is worth observing that this statement ends with a note of commis- 
eration for a man who was actually guilty of a crime against the state. 
This brings up a final point that may be made with respect to the role of 
enforcement agents in bracero housing. Concern for the position of 
employers is consonant with the philosophy which stresses friendly per- 
suasion as opposed to legal sanctions. But there are certain dangers in 
the "slow and sympathetic approach." Enforcement agents who work for a 
long time at close range with a given group of farmers may adopt the 
viewpoint of those farmers altogether and, in doing so, lose their 
effectiveness as enforcement agents. 


b. Climatic conditions 


Operators of bracero camps in some parts of California feel that 


linterview, June 21, 1957. 


certain aspects of the State Labor Camp Act and the Labor Department's 
Minimm Standards for Housing Mexican Nationals are irrelevant because 
of meteorologic conditions in their areas. In the Imperial Valley, for 
example, rain is practically unknown throughout most of the year. In 
some parts of the state, temperatures in excess of 100° are the rule in 
the summer, and it is scarcely cooler in the nights than in the days. If 
a grower hires braceros only during the hot, dry months, he may be quite 
reluctant to pay for heating facilities, blankets, airtight doors and 
windows, and so forth. As a matter of fact, most inspectors do not 
insist upon these things under such conditions.t 


The point is important because it suggests another clear and present 
danger in the way existing bracero housing enforcement programs operate. 
The regulations that are on the books attempt to provide for housing 
irrespective of local conditions. Inevitably this leads in a few cases 
to unrealism. The enforcement agent does not wish to be thought unreal- 
istic. He tempers the law in accordance with his own judgment. There 
is some danger this “do it yourself" interpretation process will not end 
with modifications based on climatic differences. The author talked with 
a Department of Labor representative who said 


On this business of housing, many times the people who 
make up the regulations don't know what they're doing. Now, 
you take the standards the Department of Labor came out with 
last winter. They called for 12-foot ceilings where there were 
double or triple bunks. ‘This was downright silly. Nobody needs 
a ceiling that high. The ruling never bothered me because I 
simply ignored it. I was happy to see that in March, the De- 
partment of Labor came around to my point of view. The revised 
rules now permit 8-foot ceilings.2 


ec. Enforcement machinery 


Even if one subscribes to the view that education is a better means 
to compliance than enforcement, there are times, when all else fails, 
when one must call upon enforcement machinery and its sanctions. As 
was previously noted, before receiving the authorization of the Department 
of Labor to contract Mexican Nationals, the grower mst submit a statement 
concerning the facilities he expects to provide and the number of men he 
believes he can accommodate. Prior to January, 1957, this statement was 
checked by a site inspection prior to actual occupancy by braceros. ‘The 
Secretary of Labor's revised standards of that date were interpreted by 


lyor do they insist upon cooling facilities, because under existing 
regulations they cannot. It is a striking omission. ‘he State Division 
of Housing reports that it is trying to persuade the legislature to amend 
the State Labor Camp Act to require some means of cooling the interiors 
of bunkhouses and messhalls in regions where the mean maximum temperature 
is 90° or more for any extended period of time. 


interview, May 8, 1957. 


state authorities to mean "the submission of the ES-367 cancels the re- 
quirement for pre-occupancy inspection of housing. for Mexican Nationals, "1 0 


It is not necessary to dwell at length on the weaknesses of the 
ES-367 system. It assumes that a farmer is qualified to rate housing as 
to condition and capacity. In the event he has inadequate facilities, 
it is tantamount to asking him to testify against himself.2 In the last 
analysis, the system imposes a burden upon the senses of responsibility 
and veracity which some persons are unable to bear. 


Once an employer has entered into a contract with Mexican Nationals 
at the El Centro Reception Center, he becomes subject to the terms of the 
International Agreement and Standard Work Contract. Here is the enforce- 
ment machinery provided by the International Agreement: 


Whenever the Representative of the Secretary of Labor, 
through inspections, by complaint or otherwise, receives in- 
formation that . . . the Employer has violated or is violating terms 
of this Agreement or of the Work Contract, he shall immediately 
make a preliminary investigation for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts as to the elleged violation. . . . If the Representative 
of the Secretary of Labor finds on preliminary investigation 
that a violation has occured or is occurring and the violation 
is of such nature that corrective measures may be taken with 
respect thereto, he shall immediately bring the violation to 
the attention of the violating party and request that such 
corrective measures be taken immediately. If the violating 
party fails or refuses to comply with this request, the Re- 
presentative of the Secretary of Labor shall immediately ad- 
vise the appropriate Mexican Consul. The MexicanCO nsul may 
accept the findings of the Representative of the Secretary of 
Labor or, at his option, may request that a joint investigation 
be made with respect to the alleged violation. . . . If the Mexi- 
can Consul accepts the findings of the Representative of the 
Secretary of Labor, or as a result of the joint investigation it 
is jointly determined that a violation exists and the violating 
party is an Employer, the Secretary of Labor may, or on request 
of the Mexican Consul shall, subject to the right of appeal as 
hereinafter provided, terminate the Work Contract. ; 


Istate of California, Department of Employment, Division of Public 
. Employment Offices and Benefit Payments, "Division Notice 1768Q: Changes 
Relating to Housing for Mexican Nationals, and Use of ES-367, Employer's 
Statement of Housing and Facilities." Sacramento, Calif., Jan. 9, 1957 
(mimeographed). 


? assume a grower has facilities which he considers adequate, but which 
are actually substandard. If he describes them accurately on his ES-367, 
he is penalized by not receiving his authorization to contract braceros. 
If he describes them inaccurately, he may be penalized even more severely © 
later. 


If .. . the affected party is dissatisfied with the joint 
determination made by the Representative of the Secretary of 
Labor and the Mexican Consul, or by the findings of the Repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor in case the Mexican Consul 
does not participate in a joint investigation . . . he may appeal 
from such determination. . . . If such appeal is taken the 
notice of objections together with the evidence found and 
determination made . . . shall be referred without delay to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Representative of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in Washington and these officials shall promptly make 
a final joint determination as to the alleged violation. 


During the course of any investigation and until the 
procedure provided for in this Article, including the review 
procedure. . . has been exhausted, the status quo will be preserved 
insofar as practicable unless the Representative of the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Mexican Consul otherwise jointly agree. 


The Department of Labor representative, usually greatly overburdened 
with routine duties, avoids time-consuming joint investigations whenever 
possible. Consequently, employers' braceros are almost never withdrawn, 
for housing violations or for any other reason. If a Department of Labor 
representative is conscientious, upon noting a violation, he will "bring 
the violation to the attention of the violating party and request that 

- corrective measures be taken." If he commands the respect of the 
employer, the recommended action may be taken in due time. Even under 
the best of conditions, it may take months or even years for a violation 
of housing regulations to be corrected.l Under less than optimum con- 
ditions, they are never corrected at all. 


The author has talked with only one Department of Labor representative 
who had placed special emphasis on housing standards in his territory. 
This compliance officer said, 


We have approximately 250 National camps in this county” 
They range in size from one man to 1,200 men. We recently got 
through a survey of all these camps to see if they were meet- 
ing regulations. It was the first survey of this kind ever 
done. Of the 250 camps, we found that only 97 had ever been 
visited by an inspector from the State Division of Housing. 
We found them living in chicken coops and all kinds of fan- 
tastic setups. . .. I had one assistant. He took the northern 
half of the county, I took the southern. I haven't received 
my assistant's report yet, so I can't give you those statistics. 
But in my end of the county there were 110 camps. All but 
two or three required repairs. What we do is give them a 
warning and they usually promise to take care of whatever we 
suggest. However, ten of the 110 camps were beyond hope. 


ton August 15, 1957, for example, the Gondo Camp near Watsonville was 
closed after more than three years of warnings for "deplorable conditions," 
San Francisco Chronicle, August 16, 1957. 
“2 Prior to this agent's special survey,fewer than 200 labor 
camps were “of record" ao particular county. 


They were so bad that no amount of repairs could bring them up 
to snuff. So I told those ten growers, "I am sorry, but I am 
going to have to close you down." ‘They were all members of 
the Association, so they were able to house their Nationals 
in the big Association camp.1 


The enforcement machinery is cumbersome, and this causes it to grow 
rusty from disuse. But an even more serious impediment to effective 
enforcement of housing regulations in California probably inheres in the 
complexity of lines of authority in this field. ‘The following agencies 
and representatives are - involved at one point or another: 


1. U. S,. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, D.C. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Regional Office, San Francisco. 


Employers’ Service Representatives. 


California Department of Employment, Division of 
Public Employment Offices and Benefit Payments. 


California Department of Employment, Farm Placement 
Service. 


Farm Placement Representatives. 


California Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Housing. 


8. Mexican Consuls. 
9. Local health departments. 


The possibilities of overlapping and duplication of effort are 
enormous. Tax-supported agencies with budgetary problems are sometimes 
tempted to lean over backward in avoiding the charge of duplicated efforts. 
Further, when the operator of a substandard bracero camp is called to 
task, it is often possible for him to play these several agencies off 
against each other, to the point that they virtually lose sight of the 
original violation. 


One informant, a Chief Sanitarian for a local health department, said, 


Technically, the State Division of Housing has legal 
surveillance over all labor camps. But in practice this 
breaks down. ‘The inspector for this area has three counties. 
He can't even keep up with new construction, let alone keep 


linterview, May 8, 1957. 


track of the old. So the local health departments have simply 
had to step in and do a certain amount of this work, although 
they are severely handicapped by their lack of legal authority 
in the field. Nobody has called us on it yet, but we are in 
a difficult situation. .. How well it works all depends on 
the relations in a particular area between the Division of 
Housing and the local health department. In the past there 
has been pretty nice liaison and cooperation in this county. 
But things are now at a low ebb. Maybe I shouldn't have told 
the area supervisor of the Division of Housing that he was a 
son-of-a-bitch. He was just sitting on his duff, waiting for 
retirement. They have a new man now. I haven't met him yet, 
but maybe things will get better. The trouble is that rela- 
tions between the two organizations are left entirely on a 
voluntary, local basis. There are no guidelines to follow. 
You can look in vain through the State Labor Camp Act--you 
won't find any mention in it anywhere of local health depart- 
ments, local health officers, or the State Health Department. . 
Now, they had some hearings in Sacramento just this week which 
touched on this very point. I didn't get there, but my point 
of view was expressed. My point of view is that labor camps 
are a local problem, and ought to be handled by local health 
department personnel. But they've got to write this into 

the code, and, furthermore, they've got to provide us with 
some money or some men to carry out these duties. Interest-~- 
ingly enough, the Legislative Auditor feels the same way. 

He sees no justification for continuation of state responsi- 
bility for labor camps, and he has said so. As you may know, 
he is a very influential person. I think there's no doubt 
whatever that the big change is coming. I think it's quite 
possible that within four or five years, or even less, the 
State Division of Housing will cease to exist. All its work 
will be done at the local level. Things can't go on the way 
they are now. Why, did you know that here in this county, 

our labor camps are under the jurisdiction of a housing super- 
visor whose office is 200 miles away? 


ad. Housing costs 


Some growers admit that their employee housing is not all that it 
might be, and they apparently sincerely wish there were something they 
could do about it. But they claim they are caught in an economic squeeze 
which makes such improvements impossible. Housing costs have skyrocketed. 
Farm prices have not kept pace. Some persons have proposed fast tax 
write-offs for labor camp costs. But it does little good to allow the 
grower to take labor camp expenses off his taxable income if his income 
margin is shaved fine to begin with. 


Complaints about housing costs are by no means justified in all cases. 
The argument is employed by large-scale growers and corporation farms 


linterview, December 20, 1956. 
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which have little justification for using it. But in the case of small 
farmers it often has considerable validity. 


For their solution to the problem of housing costs, small farmers 
are turning increasingly to the formation of agricultural employers' 
Associations which maintain centralized housing facilities. There are 
58 such groups in California at the present time.l In some major farming 
areas, practically all growers who employ braceros house them in central 
Association camps. 


Let us assume that a grower needs 25 men to help him bring in his 
crop, and that he employs them for 20 days, 10 hours aday. This amounts 
to 5,000 man-hours, and if the grower's Association assessment is $.10 
per man-hour, the cost is $500 for the season. ‘The system is not cheap. 
But a farmer can build very little housing of his own for $500--or even 
make repairs on that he may already have. It is definitely to his 
advantage to belong to a group of other agricultural employers, with whom 
he shares the costs of maintaining centralized housing. 


e. Employer attitudes. 


The Secretary of Labor points out in his instructions to Department 
of Labor representatives that, in the final analysis, ‘the responsibility 
for maintaining housing and facilities in accordance with minimum stand- 
ards is the Employer's." It is very doubtful that the time will ever come 
when the several levels of government conbined will have sufficient man- 
power to maintain constant surveillance over conditions in all bracero 
camps. For this reason, the government agencies hope to instill and 
develop responsibility among camp operators themselves. Some may feel 
this hope is a slender reed. An officer of the State Federation of Labor 
may say, "There is no compassion in the hearts of California growers, "2 
but we cannot here accept so simple a view. Some growers provide good 
housing to their braceros out of sheer humanitarianism. Some provide 
good housing out of "enlightened self interest," since the worker who is 
well cared for is presumably a more productive worker. 


But there are still other growers. Perhaps they comprise only a 
minority. But they exist. Growers of a more progressive stripe do not 
hesitate to admit the existence of their less progressive colleagues. 


Most of us are trying to do the best job we can. If 
we make mistakes it's because we don't know any better. But 
our job is being made much harder for us because of a few 
bad actors. We have all kinds of people on our necks 


1aithough these organizations are often called Farm Labor Associations 
they should not, of course, be confused with farm laborers’ groups. A 
more accurate term would be Farm Labor Employers! -\sseciations. 


@address before the National Commmity Service Organization, Los 
Angeles, July 20, 1957. 
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because they think we are all like that. A few rotten apples 
in the barrel, that's what they are. Hell, I could name 
them for you. They're after a fast buck, and the devil take 
the hindmost. Most of us growers are just as anxious to get 
rid of them as anybody. We want to get rid of them so we can 
cut out all the baloney on both sides, and get down to our 
real business, which is growing things.1 


To an irresponsible grower, his labor camp is his castle, and any 
action by a governmental representative is viewed as an impertinence. 
Growers of this type feel that the only guides to the quality of housing 
they provide for braceros should be their pocketbooks and their consciences. 
Many operators of bracero camps, for example, are entirely convinced that 
anything at all is sufficient for braceros because anything at all is 
likely to be an improvement over what they had in Mexico. 


It is quite true that most braceros come from miserable conditions. 
Their houses are often made of md, or woven sticks, or flattened tin 
cans, or cardboard cartons. (See plates 32 and 33.) They have dirt 
floors, no windows, no chimmeys, no doors in the doorways. The family 
sleeps on the floor. An irrigation ditch or a polluted well usually 
serves as a water supply. The chaparral in back of the house serves as a 
toilet. his is in rural areas. In cities, conditions are likely to be 
worse. 


Even persons of good will, persons who are sympathetic with the 
bracero, sometimes fall into reasoning that "things are so mich better 
than this in bracero camps that, really, we mstn't be too critical." 


A variation on this argument is that "they like to live like animals." 
Paul Taylor encountered this point of view in talking with employers of 
Mexican labor nearly thirty years ago: "Mexicans are satisfied to live 
anywhere."2 It is still encountered today. Although this viewpoint is 
of very dubious validity, it is mentioned here because, if accepted, as 
it sometimes is, it creates indifference to any housing regulations laid 
down by a governmental authority. 


Another employer attitude sometimes encountered is "why should my 
workers live better than my own family?" Not all farmers are prosperous 
corporation farmers. Not all farmers live in housing which can meet the 
standards suggested by the Secretary of Labor, the State Division of 
Housing, the American Public Health Association, or any other authority. 
Not all farmers share the middle-class, native-born, white American view 
of what constitutes adequate housing, for not all farmers are middle- 
class, native-born, or white. In the Santa Clara Valley, for example, 2 
number of families of Japanese ancestry raise berries and truck crops on 
leased land. Many of these families employ braceros. The employers have 


linterview, July 13, 1957. 


*taylor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 57. 
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little money. They may work harder than their’ employees. They and their 
families live in shanties. It is difficult to convince such a farmer 
that he mst improve his workers' housing, even if he is able to afford 
the improvements, which he is probably not. 


Taken all together, the attitudes of a minority of growers consti- 
tute a formidable block in the path of. any large scale or rapid changes 
in the over-all state of bracero housing in California. The power 
which recalcitrant growers can exert was demonstrated twice in 1957. An 
effort was made in the state legislature to increase the appropriation of 
the State Division of Housing, for the purpose of adding five inspectors 
to its staff. This was a modest request, in view of the shortage of 
inspectors. The farm bloc within the legislature, however, viewed any 
increase at all as further "interference" with the prerogatives of 
farmers, and defeated the proposal. 


The housing standards issued by the Secretary of Labor in Decenber, 
1956, have already been mentioned. When these were first issued, it was 
proposed that bracero housing in California be handled exactly as it is 
in every other state. That is, the standards were to apply to camps in 
this state, and inspections were to be carried out by representatives of 
the Secretary of Labor rather than by state inspectors.1 Organized farm- 
ers and their friends were not enthusiastic about these proposals. Reso~ 
lutions of protest were introduced in the State Senate, = and Assembly.3 
The resolutions were speedily adopted and forwarded to Washington, D.C. 4 
Organized farmers also took their protests directly to the Secretary of 
Labor and other officials. At a meeting of agricultural employers "rep-~- 
resenting the entire State of California," the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously, and sent to the President of the United States, the 
Governor of Celifornia, the California congressional delegation, the 
Secretary of Labor, and officials of the California Department of Bake 
ployment and Division of Housing; 


ithere were other provisions of the new standards which, in the words 
of Mr.Rozzonni,were “completely repugnant to the growers of California,” 
For example, the standards could conceivably have resulted in fines or 
imprisonment in cases where employers misstated the facts on their ES- 367 
forms. 


sR 42, Relative to Inspection of Agricultural Labor Camps, introduced 
by Sen. -Murdy, Jan. 23, 1957. 

3aR 61, Relative to Inspection of Agricultural Labor Camps, introduced 
by Assemblyman Geddes, Jan. 25, 1957. 

4 


The Texas legislature also passed a concurrent resolution condemning 
“this dictatorial exercise of bureaucratic authority ... as an unwar- 
ranted and unreasonable burden on citizens whose livelihood is seriously 
affected thereby. . . . " (SCR 13, January 23, 1957.) 


WHEREAS, the California legislature has established a housing 
code of forty-two years' standing to govern housing regula- 
tions and standards to cover all public housing. . . and has 
established enforcement agencies for their housing law; and 


WHEREAS, this housing code and the enforcement agency have 
operated to the full satisfaction of all concerned... 3 and 


WHEREAS, since 1942, Mexican Nationals and other foreign 
workers have been housed under these same regulations and 
enforcement agency to the full satisfaction of all concerned 
without discrimination to domestic or foreign workers; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, by the California Farm Labor Association and the 
California Farm Production Association, jointly assembled, 
that the regulations issued by the Department of Labor on 
minimum housing standards for Mexican National workers be 
immediately suspended in all points that are in excess of the 
requirements of the California Housing Code for domestic farm 
workers. ... The California Farm Labor Association and the 
California Farm Production Association protest the right of 
the United States Department of Labor to supersede (State) 
regulations by federal administrative directives.1 


It is somewhat difficult to understand why employers of braceros 
felt so strongly about the Secretary's directives,© since the new stand- 
ards were identical to California's in most respects, and more lax in as 
many respects as they were more stringent. In any case, the aciele in 
a test of strength, won their fight to leave the status Recs Tadd 
The Department of Labor soon modified its housing stand entice Sa conform 
more closely with California's, and left the bulk of bracero housing 
inspections in California where they had always been--with the State 
Division of Housing. 


f. Worker attitudes. 


The task of any enforcement agent is made considerably more difficult 
if those on behalf of whom he is working are indifferent to his activities. 
Braceros themselves are in a position indirectly to influence the quality 
of their own housing and sanitation facilities, even though they have 


toalifornia Farm Labor Association, "Resolution (Re) United States De- 
partment of Labor Minimum Standards for Housing Mexican Nationals," Los 
Angeles, California, January 29, 1957. (Mimeographed. ) 


“one announced reason was that the Labor Department had not conferred 
with its Farm Labor Advisory Committee before promulgating the new stand- 
ards. This Committee is composed principally of California's and the 
nations's largest employers of braceros and other types of foreign contract 
labor. (See Chapter XIII, "The Social System.") 
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almost no voice in determining to which camp they will be sent or how 
long they will remain there. 


A good deal more is known about what outside observers think 
Mexican laborers think than is known about what the workers themselves 
actually think. Inferences are readily drawn from observations such as 
the following reported by Dr. Taylor in his Imperial Valley study: 


Some Mexican laborers employed by a large grower used to 
burrow holes into a haystack and sleep there. The grower then 
provided some standard housing into which the laborers moved. 
But one night when cool weather set in, he went out to the 
houses, only to find that for the sake of warmth his Mexicans 
hed vacated and were again burrowed into the haystack. 

ak 2s K * * 

I never have a labor shortage and am able to hold my 
labor because I let the Mexicanslive and do as they please, 
and never force them. I give them shacks and trees and let 
them live as they please. I provide toilets but don't check 
up to see whether they use them. I provide for hauking their 
garbage away if they want it done. Once when I went to look 
at some iron beds I had provided, I found the three beds used 
for a chicken coop. The chickens were using the house, en 
the family ate and slept outside under the brush ramada.© 

. this indicates the reason why I don't pay any ny attention 
to how the Mexicans live and don't insist on any rules.3 


During the present study, the following sorts of comments were 
frequently made to the writer by growers; 


You can't do anything with those guys (braceros). You're 
licked before you start. Take Mr. D » down by Manteca. 
He hired a man to clean out the barracks real good, first thing 
every morning, when the Nationals had first gone out to work. 

He figured that when they came back and found the barracks all 
clean that way, they'd get the idea. Well, what happened was 
that there would be a few guys who weren't going to work because 
they were sick or something or other. One of'em would go out 
and get a whole watermelon. ‘They would sit around in a circle 
in the middle of the barracks floor, crack the watermelon open 
by smashing it on the floor, and eat it right there, leaving 
the rinds and seeds and juice all over everything. It nearly 
broke old D 's heart. 


lnaylor, op. cit-, p. 58. 


en shelter, loosely woven of weeds or branches, consisting of a roof 
and from one to three sides, which provides a certain amount of protection 
from the sun and wind. 


3taylor, loc. cit. 
honterview, January 7, 1957. 
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It is simply a matter of having low standards. Standards 
that are different from yours and mine. You can increase the 
size of your staff of inspectors all you want to and it is not 
going to do a particle of good so long as you are dealing with 
these people. I have won more hats that I can remember from 
inspectors who have worked in my area. They would come around 
and say to me that I had to put up screen doors on the toilets, 
and dining halls, and bunk houses, and screens on the windows, 
and so forth. I would say to them, "All right. I'll do what 
you say, but I'll bet you a hat that if I do, by the next time 
you come around they'll be punched full of holes or else they'll 
be completely knocked out." I have never yet lost one of those 
bets. The trouble is that I have never been able to collect 
on one either.1 eta eS 

We have a lot of trouble with upkeep on the mattresses 
and blankets. They burn holes in them. They rip them up. ‘They 
trample on them. And lots of them steal blankets. When a load 
is going back to Mexico, they have to go through a processing 
line, and they have to turn in two blankets. Some of them will 
take the blankets off another poor joker's bed, and turn those 
in, while they smuggle their own out in a suitcase.2 


It is not only the owners and managers of bracero camps who comment 
on these matters. Following is a quotation from a Department of Labor 
representative: 


Mr. S over in the delta had some privies, see? 
Well, they weren't in very good shape. So, we went around, 
and we said to him, “Look, S ,» these privies are rotten. 
You've got to do something about'em. Okay, so he took a bull- 
dozer and knocked them all down, and covered everything with 
dirt. Then he took and he built brand new toilet facilities 
--conerete. The outfit mst have set him back $5,000. Now, 
right in back of this new setup was a ten foot ditch, and on 
the other side of that was another fellow's property, planted 
in tomatoes. Well, come the tomato picking time, I got a 
phone call from this other fellow. He says, "What the hell's 
going on here? My pickers can't get into that end of the 
field. Between the rows is all full of crap." Those Nationals 
had crossed that ten foot ditch and gone in the field rather 
than use a sanitary toilet... They're just like animals. 
Now, mind you, I'm not saying they're all like this. But even 
if it's just a few in each camp, that's enough to make the camp 
into a pig sty overnight. ... I've seen'em washing their socks 
in the toilet bowl. .. . Another thing I've seen many times. A 
fellow needs to take a piss, and he doesn't want to go out to 


linterview, October 19, 1957. 


interview, December 26, 1957. 
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the latrine because it's chilly, or he's in the middle of a 
ecard game, or something. He'll just open up the bunkhouse win- 
dow and let her fly... And let me give you an idea of how 
these guys eat. I love pigs' feet, see, so I ask the cooks to 
let me know when they are serving pigs' feet for dinner so I 
can drop around for an inspection on those nights. Well, I 
went out to this camp, right out here, and I sat down with 

the fellows--but I couldn't eat a bite. There they were, all 
around me, eating the pigs’ feet with their fingers and 
dropping the bones on the floor, down between their legs. You 
could go right down the rows after they were through, and tell 
each place a man had been sitting, because there would be a 
heap of garbage on the floor. I tell you, it was sickening.1 


It has been thought appropriate to dwell at some length on the 
ideas of outsiders concerning braceros! attitudes not because these ideas 
are valid in themselves, but because of what Cooley called the "looking- 
glass effect” in human conduct. To an extent, all of us act as we 
perceive others expect us to act. No matter what his actual predispo- 
sition, a bracero will be influenced in the direction of swinishness if, 
day in and day out, he is treated as though he were going to behave like 
@ swine. 


The onus which is frequently put upon braceros themselves cannot, 
then, be fully accepted at its face value. Nonetheless, most braceros 
do have preferences and behavior patterns which differ from those of most 
Americans. They have had different upbringing, different experiences. 
They consider different things important, and different things fitting 
and proper: The use of Imives, forks, and spoons is not customary in 
peasant homes in Mexico, nor is the use of showers, laundry tubs, or 
toilets. As Foster points out, the sitting position which is required 
for defecation in a flush toilet or privy often induces "psychological 
constipation" in Mexicans who are accustomed to a squatting position.@ 
This might go far toward explaining the unhappy experience, described 
above, of Mr. S » who installed new privies, only to find 
braceros did not use then. 


Another way in which braceros' attitudes and traditions seem to 
influence their use of housing facilities may be mentioned. Several camp 
managers have reported to the author that they have a great deal of 
trouble keeping screens in doors and windows. as required by the Secretary 
of Labor's standards and the State Labor Camp Act. 


I don't know what it is, but these birds seem to have a 
positive alergy to screens. I've spent I don't know how many 
hundreds of dollars replacing them. In fact I have to hire a 


tinterview, Jan. 7, 1957. 


2aeorge M. Foster, (Editor) A Cross-Cultural Anthropological Analysis 
of a Technical Aid Program. Washington, D.C.:; Smithsonian Institution, 
1951, pp. 98-99. (Mimcographed. ) 
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maintenance man who does practically nothing else during the 
summer months but go around fixing door and window screens. 
3s aK a > * 

The Nationals kick out the screens, punch them out, do 
anything to get them out. I pointed this out to the local in- 
spector, and he said, "Things can't really be that bad." I 
said, "Oh, yeah? I'll tell you what we'll do. There's a brand 
new screen door. I just had it put in this morning. We'll 
wait here, and watch, and see what happens." Sure enough, 
before long, while we were right there watching, some guy comes 
along and runs right through that door.@ 


It seems to have occurred to no one that this curious behavior might 
be explained in cultural terms. Screens are practically unknown in 
Mexico, and to the bracero who encounters them for the first time in his 
barracks, they probably seem alien and confining. 


Another way may be mentioned in which the bracero's cultural back- 
ground influences his use of the facilities with which he is provided. 
In Mexico, with its emphasis on the desirability of machismo or manliness, 
avery sharp line is drawn between men's work and women's work. No man 
who values his reputation would consider sweeping floors, making beds, or 
washing clothes. Yet the bracero is expected to perform precisely these 
tasks while he is in the J. S. It may be readily understood why he often 
finds the adjustment difficult, and during the period of adjustment gives 
observers the impression that he is indifferent to neatness and cleanli- 
ness. 


There is, then, a small kernel of truth in the view that the quality 
of bracero housing is conditioned by attitudes, customs, and values held 
by braceros themselves. But this kernel of truth does not germinate into 
a particular impressive bloom. It is quite overshadowed by another 
truth: the bracero wants above all else to avoid giving offense while he 
is in the United States. He wants to make himself as inconspicuous as 
possible. He wants to return home with a clean record so that he will be 
allowed to return to the U. S. under another contract some day. He would 
be greatly chagrined if he knew his habits were displeasing to the patrén. 
It is quite fair to say that as far as housing and sanitation are 
concerned, the problems created by the attitudes and customs of the 
bracero himself are relatively minor. By and large, their solution is 
simple: a modicum of orientation and discipline. Let the bracero know 
what is expected of him, and with rare exceptions he will respond. A 
Department of Labor representative said, 


When they first come, you practically have to drag'em to 


get washed. ‘They don't have showers, and they don't have hot 
water in Mexico. Like at old man C - 's place--they 


linterview, May 3, 1957. 


ernterview, June 25, 1957. 


have people stationed at the doors of the messhall, and they 
inspect their hands. Won't let'em eat unless they wash their 
hands. But after they've been in this country for awhile, they 
begin to use the facilities a little more. .. At old man C 's 
place, he and his family eat right in with the Nationals. So 

he says, these men are going to eat like decent, civilized human 
beings. If some guy sits down at the table with his hat on, or 
eats with his fingers, somebody gives him the word. Oh, you can 
do a lot if you really want to. Understand, I don't say there's 
anything basically wrong with the Nationals. It's just that they 
haven't had the same, well, education we have.1 


The manager of an Association camp in Los Angeles County explained 
his solution of the problem: 


The first thing we do when we get a busload of men coming 
in from El Centro is to get them all together and give them 
alittle talk. It is usually pretty late at night, so we meet 
in the dining hall. They are hungry, anyway, and we give them 
a good meal. Well, we give them this little talk. We tell 
them the way we operate in this camp. We tell them the things 
they are supposed. to do and the things they are not supposed 
to do. In other words, their obligations which go along with 
the rights they enjoy here. This is only fair, isn't it? 


In this manager's camp, no problem of upkeep was reported. The same 
informant went on to say , 


When the men first arrive here, we are lucky if we can 
get them to take a shower on an average of once a week. Many, 
many of them heave never seen a shower before. I recall one 
time when we heppened to be making an inspection of the shower- 
house and we saw a man, fully dressed, standing beside one of 
the shower heads. He would turn on the hot water for a few 
seconds and stick his hand under it, then he would turn off the 
water and wait a little while, and then turn it back on and re- 
peat the process. We watched him for some little time wonder- 
ing what in the world he was up to. Finally, we asked hin, 
"What are you doing?" He looked at us in amazement and he 
said, "Does it come out hot every time?" Now, after a man 
has been here for a month or two, he will insist on having his 
shower every day and there is nothing that you could do to stop 
him even if you wanted to.2 


In 1954, the State Division of Housing, realizing the importance of 


orientation, and realizing that in many camps no orientation was provided , 
prepared an aviso or notice, in Spanish, setting forth the rules of 


tinterview, January 7, 1957. 


“interview, August 10, 1957. 


conduct which braceros are supposed to observe regardingtheir housing 
and sanitation facilities. It reads as follows in translation: 


NOTICE 
Rules Governing the Use of Work Camps--Applicable to All Persons 


The rooms, the tents, and dormitories assigned will be 
your home while you are in the camp, and all should observe 
the following regulations; 


1. Cleanliness. You should keep the interior, the exterior, 
and the surroumlings of the camps, the tents, the rooms and 
the dormitories well swept and clean. You should keep your 
bed and floor free of trash and dirt. You should not prepare 
or keep food in the rooms in which you sleep. 


2. You should put the old clothes you have taken off into 
proper receptacles which shall be given you for this purpose. 


3. Spitting on the floor of the tents, rooms, dormitories, 
kitchen and dining room is prohibited. Throw papers, cigarette 
butts and other trash into the proper receptacles for this. 


4. Keep the screen doors of the kitchen and dining room 
closed. 


5. Have the windows and flaps of the tents open to admit ade- 
quate fresh air into your rooms and dormitories. 


6. Air beds and bedclothes daily. 


7. The use of commimal drinking glasses or cups is prohibited. 
They mist be washed and sterilized at least. 


8. Meke proper use of the bath, the toilet and the other 
conveniences which are given you. After using the toilet throw 
the paper into the toilet bowl and make the water run. WNever 
throw the paper on the floor. After using the privy, or toilet 
without water, always close the cover of the seat. 


9. The employees should obey the health rules and cooperate 
with their employer and with this Division to improve the con- 
ditions of health in the work camps. 


10. The persons who violate these laws of health of the work 
camps of this state will be consigned to the proper authorities. 


By order of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, 
State of California. 


=og= 


These notices have been very imperfectly distributed, however. The 
author has seen them posted in one or two Association camps, but has 
never seen one in the "fringe camps" where they are most needed. In any 3) 
case, it is to be doubted that the abjurations of the avisos are likely 
to be nearly so effective as a word from the mayordomo. To a bracero, the 
"Departamento de Relaciones Industriales del Estado de California" is a 
remote agency indeed. 


In the course of this study, questions concerning housing and sani- 
tation were asked of. a number of braceros. For example, some of the men 
were asked "Does the camp management inspect your bunks and barracks 
regularly?" Informants in several of the larger Association camps 
indicated that such inspections were made routinely. . In fringe camps, 
never. <A follow-up question was asked in cases where the answer to the 
first question was "no." “If the camp manager were to inspect your bunks 
and barracks every day, what would be your reaction to this idea?" All 

. informants indicated acceptance of the idea. Motives were varied. Some 
men added, "Whatever the manager says, is all right, because he is the 
manager." Equally as many, however, approved the idea on its intrinsic 
merits. They-volunteered, "Yes, such a plan would help me discipline 
myself better. Sometimes I am in too mich of a hurry to clean up." or, 
"I think then maybe some of the other men around here would not act the 
way they do now. "2 


A number of braceros were asked the following question: 


Suppose you were going to build a house, and suppose 
that your village had all the necessary facilities--which 
of the following things would you wish to have, in the order 
of their importance to you and your family? Electricity, 
running water, flush toilet, hot water heater, shower (or 
bath), refrigerator. 


Broadly speaking, electricity was considered most desirable; running 
water was next; then, flush toilet, bathing facilities, hot water, and 
refrigeration in that order. These desires do not necessarily indicate, 
of course, that an informant will actually install any of these improve- 
ments upon his return. ‘The answers to another question suggest the 
principal reason. This question read, "How mech do you imagine it would 
cost to install hot and cold running water, a shower bath, a flush toilet, 
and a laundry tub in your home?" ‘The average estimate was between 4,000 
and 5,000 pesos. At the current rate of exchange, 5,000 pesos is $400. 
Although this estimate seems modest enough to one accustomed to thinking 
in American terms, it is a fantastic amount to a Mexican pedén whose net 
income has probably never/more than 1,000 pesos per year, even when he 
was working in the United States.3 


linterview, August 14, 1957. 


2tnterview, August, 22, 1957. 
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See Chapter 8, "Wages." 


Finally, informants were given the opportunity of commenting upon 
the housing in the camps to which they had been assigned. One of the 
most frequent comments had to do with the problem of heat. ‘The great 
majority of California's braceros are here during the hot months. 
Braceros' barracks almost never have any form of cooling other than that 
which may be afforded by open doors and windows. One of the "show camps" 
of Southern California consists of quonset huts, in which the windows 
cannot be opened.l ‘The buildings are painted black. After absorbing the 
heat all day (this is an area where temperatures over 100° are common), 
the barracks become so hot that, as one bracero put it, "You cannot even 
bear to touch the metal parts of the beds at night." Under such condi- 
tions, it is difficult to get adequate sleep. 


While braceros' barracks rarely have any provision for cooling, they 
are usually equipped with some means for heating in the winter. This 
seems not to be the case in the Desert Counties (Imperial and Riverside), 
however, since the temperature does not usually drop below the 60's or 
50's, even in the winter months. When occasional cold spells befall, 
braceros in these areas may be very uncomfortable. This was the case, 
for example, in a cold spell during November, 1958. At this time, the 
following temperatures were recorded in the Desert Counties. 


Coachella 
EL Centro 
Holtville 
Calipatria 
Calexico 
Westmorland 


. 
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25.6 
28 
eT. 
28 
28. 
29. 


An observer who visited a number of bracero camps during this period 
reported, 


I went into these camps on a Sunday afternoon, and all 
the men were in camp. No one was working. Although it was 
still early in the day, almost everybody in these camps was 
in bed. They had all their clothes on, and their blankets 
wrapped around them. They were trying to keep warm. [I 
don't know what they did when it got to be night time. 
There is no way of heating these barracks, and the walls 
are so thin they don't offer any protection from the cold. 
In all the camps I was in, the men had only one thin 
cotton blanket apiece.@ 


if violation of the State Labor Camp Act, which states "Windows 
required by this article (i.e., having an aggregate of not less than 
one-eighth of the floor area of the room) shall be so arranged that one- 
half of their aggregate area may be opened." (Section 2413.6). 


2 
Interview, November 17, 1958. 


A final point may be made with regard to braceros' opinions con- 
cerning the housing and sanitation facilities they are provided in 
California. All those who were in a position to draw comparisons agreed @ 
that camps in California were generally superior to those in Arizona, 
Arkansas, or Texas. Many were able to make such comparisons, having 
worked under one or more contracts in these other states. 


CHAPTER VII. FOOD 


1. Regulations 


According to Article 12 of the Standard Work Contract, "The Mexican 
Worker, within one week after his arrival at the place of employment, 
shall decide whether he wishes to obtain his meals at the restaurant of 
the Employer, when the Employer maintains that facility, or whether he 
desires to prepare his own meals." When an employer has no mess hall, 
there is no option; the bracero cooks for himself. In all other cases, 
the bracero is theoretically given the opportunity to choose between 
eating in the mess hall and eating on his own. In a moment we shall con- 
sider the extent to which this freedom of choice operates in practice. 


The contract goes on to say, 


The Employer, when he maintains the necessary facilities, 
shall provide meals to the Mexican Workers on the same basis 
as he provides such facilities to domestic workers. When 
the Employer furnishes meals to the Mexican Worker, they shall 
be furnished at cost, but in no event shall the charge to the 
Mexican Worker exceed $1.75 for three meals. . . 


Where an Employer does not furnish restaurant facilities, 
he shall furnish, when requested by Mexican Workers preparing 
their own meals, necessary cooking utensils and facilities, 
including fuel ready for use for cooking purposes. 


Further specifications are provided to cover those cases in which 
workers elect to prepare their own meals. ‘They need not be dwelt upon 
here, since, in California, almost no workers cook for themselves. The 
freedom of choice specified by the contract has been nullified through 
administrative practice. The officials responsible for policing the 
program in California are agreed that it is better for braceros to eat 
in central mess halls than to prepare their own meals. A number of 
informants admitted this frankly. For example: 


The Nationals are technically given a choice between 
eating in the camp facilities and cooking for themselves. We 
do everything we can to discourage their cooking for themselves. 
As you can imagine, when there are a lot of tiny little facili- 
ties scattered around, it makes our job much more difficult. 

So we put pressure on the employers and as a result many of 
the Associations are saying to the men, in case the men raise 


lthe requirement that provisions for braceros shall be comparable to 
provisions for domestic workers appears several times in the International 
Agreement and Standard Work Contract. It rests upon a curious misunder- 
standing of domestic farm labor practices. Persons who drafted the docu- 
ments presumably intended there be no discrimination against the bracero. 
In practice, the danger lies more often in quite the other direction. 
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any question, "You eat with us or else." The men don't want 
the "or else" part of the deal, so there is very little trouble.1l 


The braceros in California who prepare their own meals are limited 
to a handful working for small growers. Braceros cooking for themselves 
probably do not constitute more than 1% or 2% of all those in the state. 


In several other states, the situation is just the reverse. In 
parts of Texas, for example, most bracero camps are former “wetback”" 
camps, with a minimim of facilities. Growers in these areas are not 
accustomed to feeding their workers. The bulk of the men, therefore, 
board themselves. 


There. are several reasons why it is rare for braceros to board 
themselves in California, or even to be given the option of boarding 
themselves. One reason is that centralized feeding arrangements are 
well adapted to the association system, which is mech more highly de- 
veloped in California than elsewhere. Another reason, implicit in the 
quotation directly above, is that officials responsible for the program 
in California find it much easier to supervise a few large central dining 
facilities than thousands of scattered crews, each with its own tiny 
dining facility. A third reason, and perhaps the principal one, is that 
enforcement agents are convinced braceros tend to eat better when meals 
are provided by the employer than when they prepare them on their own. 


This third argument has considerable merit. A man who has worked 
hard all day in the fields can hardly be expected, upon his return to 
camp in the evening, to expend the time and energy required to prepare 
a well-rounded meal. The temptation is almost irresistible to limit 
himself to those dishes which are quickest-cooking and easiest to prepare; 
these are not invariably the most healthful which might be chosen. And, 
as one of Taylor's informants expressed it, 


I prefer boarding, on the whole, to eating meals by your- 
self or with some others. You are always sure you will eat 
and you nearly always get enough. If you go it alone, it 
always takes some time and I would rather have that time to 
spend smoking and resting in the evening. When I am through 
with my work I want to be through and not have to work more 
even if it is for myself.3 


linterview, June 21, 1957. 


“tn the course of his investigation in 1955-56, Dr. Galarza visited 
camps with a combined population of approximately 10,000. He found only 
ten men who were preparing their ow meals. See Galarza, op. cit., 


p. 44: 


s} 
Taylors Op. lb. 5 Vol-2, No. 7, p-.99- 
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A further argument against braceros cooking for themselves is that 
most are unqualified to do so. In the United States, many men take pride 
in their culinary talent, even if it is limited to steaks or salads. In 
Mexico, there are no such "male specialties." Cooking is women's work. 
The same is true of marketing. Unless he has had a very unusual back- 
ground, the average bracero is quite unprepared to purchase the food- 
stuffs his diet requires, or to prepare them in a palatable and nutri- 
tious manner. When thrown upon their own resources, braceros tend to 
lean heavily toward such foods as canned sardines, cinnamon rolls, canned 
beans, and soda pop. 


Even assuming there were in every group of braceros one man trained 
in the cookery of his region of Mexico, there would still be reason to 
think the do-it-yourself approach leaves something to be desired. Cooking 
and eating practices in Mexico are not necessarily good practices from 
the nutritional point of view. A Mexican National now in the United 
States on a visa said, 


Down in Mexico, you know, they are very poor. There are 
lots and lots of farmers who are still paying their workers 
maybe 8 pesos a day. That's about sixty-five cents. It should 
be a crime, but they are getting away with it. The results-- 
well, you try it. Let's say you have a wife, and five or six 
kids, and probably your father and mother to support. You 
mustn't forget the mother and father. Well, on that kind of 
money you will probably be able to have only one meal a day. 
That is very common in Mexico. And that one meal will be 
very simple. No meat. No fruit or vegetables. No milk. 

Just frijoles and chiles. Maybe tortillas if they are lucky.1 


A man who has grown up on such a diet will, if left to his own 
devices, probably continue to adhere to it in major respects, even ali 
the original economic reasons for the diet are removed. As the Del 
Villars point out, 


In Mexico it is not always poverty that causes people 
to eat badly; sometimes they just do not know any better. We 
ate with many people who had herds of cattle or fields of palm 
trees, and who ate like paupers. . - e 


The final argument against permitting braceros to cook for themselves 
is by all means the most important. The motives of the men who seek con- 
tracts to come to the United States tend to be unidimensional and 
overwhelming. They wish only to make as mich money as possible while 
they are able to do so. When permitted to cook for themselves, there is 
an obvious temptation to save money by cutting down on expenditures for 
food. 


linterview, August 15, 1957. 


ovary and Fred Del Villar, op. cit., p. 155. 
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The system works as follows: the employer deducts $1.75 per day 
from wages, for board. If his men board themselves, he is permitted to 
retain $.25 per day for the cost of the fuel, utensils, and cooking 
facilities he provides. $1.50 per day is returned to each man for the 
purpose of buying food. According to Article 12 of the Standard Work 
Contract, the Secretary of Labor, through consultation with the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture and the Mexican Government, is supposed to 
determine the sorts of diets "necessary for performing arduous labor." 
In the first. six years of Public Law 78 no such determinations were made. 
Even today, braceros who board themselves apparently receive no super- 
vision or assistance whatever. Galarza reports finding eight men in an 
Imperial Valley brush camp who had to walk eight miles, each way, to 
secure provisions. Occasionally, the employer gave them a ride to town, 
"Tf it was that he had other business in the town anyway." 


When it is to the direct economic advantage of the worker to spend 
as little money as possible for food, the results can be almost literally 
fatal. A medical officer of the California State Department of Public 
Health related the following: 


I was called upon to investigate the death of a Mexican 
National in San Mateo County. Inquiry showed that this man 
had been in the United States six months, and that during that 
time all he had had to eat were tomatoes, which he got from 
the fields where he was working, and yeast, which apparently 
he had heard somewhere was good for him. Oh, yes, he also 
had some beer occasionally, but only in moderation. This was 
a@ young man, 26 years old, who as far as we know was in perfect 
health before he came here. 


I investigated another Mexican National death near San 
Jose. This was another case of a young man who died mysteri- 
ously. No signs .of violence, no signs of illness. Well, it 
turned out that all he had been eating was a pail of pears a 
day--green pears. He was working in pears at the time, you 
see, and didn't have to pay anything for them. We ruled out 
the possibility that he could have died from the cumlative 
effects of the poison the pears had been sprayed with. It 
apreeret likely that this man had simply starved himself to 
death. 


There are good reasons, then, why enforcement agents have seen fit 
to ignore the specifications of the Standard Work Contract. But the 
fact remains that these specifications are part of the regulations 
governing the program. It is true, too, that many braceros would like to 
be given, but are denied, the opportunity supposedly afforded them to 
board themselves. <A bracero told Galarza, 


lgalarza, op. cit., p. 4. 


e interview, Sept. 27, 1957. 


There are 40 men in the camp and everybody is in accord 
that (the board) is too expensive for our wage. We discussed 
this in the bunkhouse and it was resolved that eight men 
should ask the contractor to permit us to prepare our own 
meals. We spoke with the foreman and then with the contractor. 
The cook was there also. ‘The contractor said we would waste 
much time preparing our own meals. Also he said he would have 
to charge us $1.75 a day anyway because the contract gives him 
the right.1 


Another reported, 


The place where we are sleeping is an old house next to 
the tomato field where we are going to pick. It seemed con- 
venient as a place where we could prepare our own meals so 
we asked the foreman if he would permit us to have the stove 
and the utensils. He said no and he explained that it would 
be dangerous to make a fire in that old building on account 
of the circumstance that it might burn down.2 


Still another said, 


We asked the contractor to permit us to provide our own 
meals and asked him to allow us some stoves. He said it is 
absolutely not permitted for the men to do their own cooking. 3 


3. Standard Operating Procedures 


The master contract stipulates that meals are to be furnished at 
cost, or for $1.75 per day, whichever is less. Every bracero feeding 
facility in California charges $1.75 per day for board. What was in- 
tended as a maximum figure has become a standard figure. This is proper 
if the food and labor which go into the. meals actually cost the employer 
$1.75, or more. In cases where they do not, the law is being violated. 


It would be a sanguinary observer indeed who held that this aspect 
of the regulations governing the bracero program is observed more than 
occasionally. One informant, a Department of Labor representative in a 
Southern California county, said 


I have been in plenty of camps where just looking at the 
mess hall invoices were enough to make you physically sick. 
They would consist of things like pigs' snouts, pigs’ ears, 


loelarza, op. cit., pp. 43-44. The contractor had apparently misread 
the contract. 


mia, p. 4b. 


3tpid., p. 43. Another case in which a contractor was evidently not 
totally familiar with the contract. 
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green tripe, neck bones, pigs' jowls, pigs' tails, and once 
in a great while for a special treat, maybe some hamburger.1 


The author visited one camp, at the noon hour, in which the meal 
consisted, at the outset, of goat meat, hot sauce, tortillas, beans, and 
chopped cabbage innocent of dressing. ‘There were approximately 60 men 
in the camp. By the time half of the men had been served, the goat meat 
was gone. Another ten men, and the tortillas were gone. Shortly there- 
after, the beans were exhausted. The last several men who had lunch 
had to be content with chopped cabbage and chili sauce. 


There are three principal methods by which bracero mess halls are 
operated. First, they may be operated directly by the employer. The 
author knows of no case in which this is done by an individual employer. 
The practice seems to be restricted to associations, in which the 
association is technically the employer. Second, mess halls may be 
operated by a commissary company or catering service. These companies 
depend for their livelihood on mass production, and are consequently 
found for the most part only in large bracero camps, or, in a few cases, 
in strings of small but juxtaposed camps. The third, and most common 
practice, is for the employer to turn over the mess hall as a concession 
to a former labor contractor or crew leader. This individual often lives 
in the bracero camp, and is often assisted in the kitchen by members of 
his family.@ 


It is important to distinguish between these three different types 
of operations. The Growers' Association which provides its own feeding 
arrangements is likely to furnish better food than either of the other 
two methods. The association is incorporated not for profit. The cam 
is managed by salaried personnel whose sole responsibility is to the 
grower-members of the association. That responsibility consists of 
getting competent workers to the right places at the right times and in 
the right. numbers. There is comparatively little incentive for the 
management to’cut corners on food. One manager of an association canp 
related the following experience, the first portion of which anticipates 
what we shall shortly have to say about concessionaires. 


When I first came in here about three years ago, the 
food was being provided by a commissary outfit which was hired 
by the association. I was busy with so many other things that 
for the time being I was willing to go along with them, al- 
though I had gotten wind of one or two things which made me 


1 


Interview, May 8, 1957. This informant went on to say, “There was 
one camp which was fecding the men this kind of stuff day in and day out, 
where we finally took the men away from them.. We gave them repeated 
warnings and told them to.start feeding better, but they didn't do a dam 
thing about it." 


“me contractor is frequently granted other concessions by the employer. 
For a discussion of these other services or concessions, see Chapter 
X. 
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suspicious, so I told them that they had better get on the 
ball. Well, things rode along until one night when I got 
through working in the office and stepped out into the yard 
of the camp here. It seemed like every man in camp was 
gathered there, and kind of mttering among themselves. I 
asked them what seemed to be the trouble. They didn't say 
aword. They just held out handfuls of worms for me to see. 
I said, "Where the hell did you get those?" They told me they 
had gotten them out of the meat they had been served that 
night. Well, by God, that really broke it. I went right 
back into my office and called the people on my Board of 
Directors. With their approval, I fired the commissary 
outfit on the spot, and said I would try my own hand at 

the feeding of the men to see if I couldn't do a better 
job. To be frank with you, I had never had any experience 
along these lines in my life. But I tried to make up for 
lost time. For thirty straight days, I worked from three 
o'clock in the morning until midnight. I brought in some 
experts, dieticians and so forth, and I paid them $100 a 
week just to tell me what I should do. Well, in this 

way, we caught on pretty fast. The association is still 
feeding the men, and having nothing to do with third 

party interests, and there have been no complaints. I 

draw up the menus, and order the food. The work in the 
kitchen is done by Nationals.1 


A few dinner menus from this particular camp may be cited. 
Friday, Sunday, Feb. 


Fish Menudo (tripe) Round Steak 
Spaghetti with cheese Sopa de fideo (vermicelli) Rice 

Beans Beans Beans 

Lettuce salad Corn tortillas Lettuce salad 
Corn tortillas Punch Corn tortillas 
Punch Pears Punch 

Fresh pears Canned plums 


Monday, Feb. 18, 1957 


Short ribs with chile Oxtails with chile Meat balls 

Sopa de fideo Spaghetti with cheese Spaghetti with cheese 
Beans Beans Beans 

Lettuce salad Cabbege salad Corn tortillas 

Corn tortillas Corn tortillas Punch 

Punch Punch Canned sliced apples 
Jello Canned plums 


These menus are perhaps not optimm in every respect. For example, 
the only beverage supplied was "punch" which the author can attest from 


linterview, July 13, 1957. 


experience is artificially flavored Kool-Aid, rather more diluted than 
usual. Several of the other. dishes listed in the above menus are not to 
be taken at their face value. The "short ribs," for instance, are in 
fact beef plate which is so fat as to be almost inedible. But taken by 
and large, the diet appears wholesome and adequate.1 Specimen menus from 
a number of other Large associations are comparable.2 


Many associations, however, do not operate their own mess halls. 
Many have relinquished direction of their feeding to the sorts of 
concerns we shall discuss in a moment. It should be noted, furthermore, 
that even in those associations which provide the best feeding, no 
records are kept which would indicate the meals are actually being 
provided at cost, as specified in the contract. If records were kept, 
they might reveal some surprising things. In appraising the value of 
braceros' meals, one is apt to employ as a standard the price of 
restaurant meals, or the cost of feeding one's own family. To the aver- 
age person--including the average enforcement agent--no other yardstick 
is available. But feeding 400 men, or even 40, is a far different 
matter from feeding a family of 4. As one informant put it: 


The concéssionaires who feed Nationals have tremendous 
savings which are not available to you and me. ‘They buy their 
staple items, like beans, potatoes, cereal, and flour, not 
just by the sackful, but by the freightcarful. When you 
buy in quantities like this, your unit price becomes very 
cheap. 3 


In view of such savings as these, it is possible to feed braceros 
very well on $1.75 (or less) per man per day. Braceros in certain 
association camps, having a combined population of perhaps 10,000 or 
15,000, probably receive a diet fully adequate as to both quantity and 
quality. The remaining 135,000 braceros who work in California each 
year do not fare quite so well. 


In the second principal type of feeding arrangement for braceros, 
the grower contracts with a professional caterer or commissary service. 
He turns over to the concessionaire the $1.75 per day which is collected 
from each man. The concessionaire plans menus, purchases commodities, 
and hires whatever kitchen help is required. 


In some instances, this use of companies operated for profit leads to 
serious abuses, as in the case of the worm-infested meat, cited above. 
It is the author's impression, however, that commissary companies are 
fairly conscientious, and the larger the company the more conscientious 


lassuming that quantities of the items mentioned were sufficient to gO 
around, and assuming the men in camp actually availed themselves of what 
they were offered+-two points to which we shall return. 


&gee Foreign Labor Operations Advisory Committee, "Report on Bracero 
Feeding Standards," n.p., n.d., pp. 8-30. 


3Interview, December 26, 1956. 
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it is likely to be. A small caterer, who has perhaps gone into business 
solely as an adjunct of the bracero program, has no reputation to lose, 
and may feel that in view of the somewhat unpredictable nature of the 
program, he must make whatever he can, in whatever way he can, while the 
making is good. On the other hand, a large catering service, such as the 
Stewart-Hill Corporation! does industrial catering and many other kinds, 
was in business before the bracero program began, and expects to remain 
in business regardless of what becomes of the program. Furthermore, the 
larger the company, the greater its buying power, and the better it can 
afford to feed men on $1.75 per day while maintaining a "reasonable rate 
of profit." (It will be remembered the program's legal documents view 
any profit as unreasonable. ) 


Some men in camps served by catering companies, then, are fed well; 
some are fed indifferently; some are fed badly. 


The third principal method of feeding braceros permits broader and 
more certain generalizations. This is the method in which the owner of a 
camp turns over the actual operation of the camp, including the kitchen 
and mess hall, to a private party--usually a former labor contractor and 
his family. Prior to the great expansion of the bracero program in 195, 
many growers were dependent upon labor contractors, legitimate or other- 
wise,2 for their labor supply. The bracero program specifically forbids 
the participation of labor contractors (at least those who operate under 
that title) and puts these people in a difficult position. Having worked 
in agriculture all their lives, they are ill-equipped to move into other 
types of work. In many cases, their old friends, the growers, come to 
their aid and give them positions on the fringe of the bracero program. 
They fulfill many of the same functions today that they did when they 
were leading crews of Mexican-Americans or "wetbacks."3 But today, of 
course, they are no longer called labor contractors. The grower probably 
calls the contractor his "foreman," or "camp manager." To the braceros, 
the contractor is usually known as a mayordomo. 


Even more noticeably than in the case of catering companies, the 
mayordomos of small camps are given a free hand by the growers. Very 
often, the bracero crew is viewed by the grower in the same way "wetback" 
crews were formerly viewed--as the personal fief of the contractor. The 
grower asks no questions, so long as his crops are picked. on schedule. 


ithis organization caters to many bracero camps in California and 
Arizona. 


according to the State Labor Code, all labor contractors were and are 
required to register with the State Department of Industrial Relations and 
post a bond. Probably fewer than 40% were and are actually registered. 
See Governor's Committee to Survey the Agricultural Resources of the 


yor further discussion of the role of the contractor, see Chapter XITI, 
"The Social System." 
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The mayordomo's opportunities for profit are limited only by his own 
ingenuity. 


Here are some of the ways in which their ingenuity operates; 


The men in the camp here say they are pretty unhappy 
about the food. It seems that the cooks in the camp prepare 
a large ‘quantity of one particular kind of food and they serve 
that dish every meal for three or four days straight. You can 
see that this saves them a lot of work, but the men don't like 
it too much. They get quite tired of having macaroni, for 
example, every meal for three or Meese) Gaye in a row. ot 

The worst chiselers of all. are re local Mexicans, or 
chicanos as the Nationals call them, who take over the mess 
hall concession in many camps. Frequently these guys are 
spending only 40 or 45 cents a day per man for food. Even 
after you allow a reasonable amount for fuel and utensils 
and kitchen help and so forth, you know darn well that they 
are making a minimum of a dollar per man per day. in pure 
profit. ‘Brother, that is a nice little chunk of cash if 
you have a camp with a hundred | men in ate e 

‘Tn wy judgment, in camps of this Sel the average cost 
per day, per. men, for three meals was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty cents. I have seen the food.. I have eaten 
it. Let me give you a typical daily ration. I checked this 
with a group of braceros in a fringe camp near Stockton. I. 
spent two days with them. In the morning they got a cup of 
coffee, two tortillas and an egg. ‘Then at noon they had a 
cold lunch: two sandwiches--lettuce and tomato, and peanut 
butter--an orange, and coffee. For the evening meal, they 
had soup, rice, beans, four tortillas, and coffee again. 
Filling foods, maybe, but awfully cheap. Somebody's making 
a lot of money.3 , 


The author ate lunch in a camp in the San Joaquin Valley in which . 
no coffee or milk was served. There was not even any water. The braceros 
were thirsty from cutting asparagus in the sun all morning. There was 
only one way for them to slake their thirst. In the corner of the dining 
hell was a soft drink machine. Every man in that camp bought a soft 
drink to go with his lunch, at a cost of 10 cents. In another camp, which 
the author visited during the evening meal, the same thing was done. [In 
effect, these men were paying, in addition to the standard deduction of 
$1.75, an extra 10¢ or 20¢ a day for their food. 


linterview, July 17, 1957. 


“mnterview, May 8, 1957. 


3Interview, Decenber 24, 1956. 


A somewhat similar practice was reported by an informant who had 
observed the bracero program closely: 


« I found one contractor down in Southern California, who 
did not provide cool drinking water to the braceros in the 
fields, as he is supposed to be obliged to do by the terms of 
the Agreement. After this was reported to me, I watched this 
crew at noon, and I saw why no water was being served. About 
11:30 in the morning, the contractor's own pick-up truck came 
up to the field loaded with ice cold Cokes. ‘These men, of 
course, were forced to buy them because they had no water 
available. Then, I saw, in the Salinas Valley, a variation of 
this same technique; only in this case the contractor did not 
fail to provide drinking water. He provided it, all right. 
But when the crew was on the north end of a half mile furrow, 
the water was on the south end; and when the men approached 
the south end, the water was moved to the north end. The 
result was that when the noon hour came around the men were 
quite thirsty and would buy Coca-Cola's at 10¢ a shot-- 
double the price they would have had to pay in town.2 


Whatever method of feeding is employed, the costs to the person doing 
the feeding may be divided into two parts: costs of materials and over- 
head. We have already commented on food costs. The principal item of 
overhead is labor. The associations which feed their own Nationals 
commonly make use of a practice which gives them an advantage in this 
regard over catering services and commissary companies. The associations 
employ braceros as kitchen help at the same wages they would be earning 
if they were in the fields--i.e., approximately 80 cents an hour. 
Associations have been given permission to do this on the grounds that 
they are directly engaged in the production of agricultural products and 
therefore anyone who works for them in any capacity is ipso facto 
similarly engaged. 


Professional caters are not supposed to enjoy a similar advantage. 
Theoretically they do not employ braceros as cooks, and dishwashers. 3 
To the extent they abide by the rules, their labor costs are somewhat 
higher than those of associations.4 The higher labor costs of the 
caterers mean that a proportionately smaller share of the $1.75 per day 
which each bracero pays is spent on food. The savings in overhead which 


tin this, the informant was mistaken. Regulations require the provision 
of drinking water in bracero camps, but nothing is said about the fields. 


Interview, December 24, 1956. 


3The author has visited several caterer-operated bracero kitchens in 
which braceros were employed at field wages. 


Domestic workers usually receive at least $1.25 per hour. Some 
caterers, however, arrange to bring back former braceros under visas to 
perform kitchen work. The viseros are often willing to work for the same 
wages they received as braceros. 
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the associations enjoy are presumably. gerener on to the braceros in the 
form of more and better food. 


Labor costs are handled still differently in the small camps. Here, 
there is usually no one in the kitchen who is working for a wage. ‘The 
person who has the concession does the work himself, assisted by unpaid 
members of his family. Labor costs are lower than in either the associa- 
tion orcommissary system. The savings are not, however, passed on to the 
braceros, but are retained: by the contractor. As one informant remarked, 
"It is a strange and wonderful. thing to see how eagerly the contractors 
compete to participate in a non-profit undertaking. "L 


Even in the camps where corner -cutting by concessiionairen and, 
contractors is most flagrant, -braceros are fed enough to enable them to 
continue working. As one informant said, “There is the old theory. that 
if you have a mle. the best way to get good work out of it is to feed it 
good grain." Conditions in camps with mess hall facilities are therefore 
likely to be better than in the few camps where Nationals provide their 
own food. Nonetheless, it is an unquestionable fact that in many caups 
particularly those cperated by a contractor, braceros do not get a con- 
plete diet. It is equally beyond doubt that in virtually all camps the 
letter of the Standard Work Contract is being violated, in that someone 
is making a profit from an operation which is supposed to be conducted on 
a non-profit basis. 


The author has talked with no enforcement agent who appeared to take 
seriously that phrase of the Standard Work Contract, Article 12, which 
reads “meals ... . shall be furnished at cost." A Department of Labor 
representative in Southern California said, 


Hell, these guys (contractors) are entitled to make a 
living. When they take 25 cents a man.or 50 cents a man per 
day off the top, I figure that's legitimate. It's when they 
get greedy that I step in and say a word. When they're spending 
only 50 cents a day, halal and putting $1.25 a day in their 
pockets.2 


Edward F. Hayes, Chicf of the California Farm Placement Service, at 
a meeting of. growers, said mich the same thing: 


Now, I'm going to give you a little word of warning. 
It won't apply to most of you, I know. But some of you have 
been cheating on your diets. You've been making 25 or 30 
cents a day more than you should have. One grower-~~he 
was quite a ways from here, so I can say this--was paying 
a contractor $1.25 per day to feed his men, while he was 
charging the mon $1.75. The difference in between there he 
was putting into his wallet. That fellow almost went to 


linterview, Deceriber 2, 1956. 


“Interview, May 8, 1957. 


jail. 
making from now on. 
profit. 


They're going to be keeping a closer check on profit- 


it reasonable.l 


We don't say that you can't make a 


But you can't make an unreasonable profit. Keep 


In the consideration of "reasonable" profits in the feeding of Mexi- 
can Nationals, it is instructive to review the costs of other mass 


feeding operations. 


For example, California Institute for Men, a 


correctional institution in Chino, has an inmate population of approxi- 


mately 2,000. 


recent representative three-day period. 


Feb. 6, 
1959 


Breakfast 


Stewed figs 
Oatmeal w/sugar 
Sausage pattie 


Fried potatoes, gravy 


Bread, oleomargarine 
Coffee 
Milk 


Stewed raisins 
Hominy grits, sugar 
Large sweet roll 
Bread, oleomargine 
Coffee 

Milk 


Half grapefruit 
Corn flakes, sugar 
Fried eggs 

Bacon 

Fried potatoes 
Bread, olcomargine 
Coffee 

Milk 


Lunch 


Vegetable soup 


Health salad, dressing 


Fried pink beans 
Whole kernel corn 
Harvard beets 
Bread 

Orange punch 


Cream of potato soup 

Cottage cheese 

Italian spaghetti, 
toasted croutons 

Mixed fruit 

Bread 

Tea 


Vegetable soup 

Bologna sandwich, 
w/ lettuce 

Crackers 

Whole orange 

Bread 

Milk 


Following are the menus in this institution during a 


Dinner 


Puree of bean soup 

Cole slaw 

Fried Dover sole, 
w/lemon & tartare 
sauce 

Buttered peas 

Mashed potatoes 

Bread 

Cup cake 

Coffee 


Spaghetti soup 
Green onions 

Hot beef sandwich, 
brown gravy 
Diced carrots 
Steamed potatoes 
Bread pudding 
Coffee 


Cream of tomato 
soup 

Bronze lettuce w/ 
French dressing 

Fried chicken w/ 
cream gravy 
Snowflake potatoes 

Green beans 

Bread 

Ice cream 

Coffee 


The Business Manager of California Institute for Men purchases all 
the ingredients of these menus at market valuc, including those which are 
The Business Manager reports that the 


produced at the Institute itself. 


lpublic address, April 26, 1957. 
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men are fed for slightly less than 68¢ per man per day. Two points, at 


least, should be noted; 


(1) This is a minimum security prison, in which 
all the inmates have jobs~-some of them quite strenuous. 


(2) This 


prison diet, which is adequate to support an all-male working population 
for 68¢ per man per day, is superior to that for which the average bracero 
in California pays $1.75 per day. 


Let us examine another type of mass feeding operation, 


Pomona 


College, a liberal arts college in Southern California, has 528 male 


boarders during the academic year, 1957-58. 


Following are menus from 


the Pomona College men's dining hall during a typical three-day period: 


May 15, 
1959 


Breakfast 


Half grapefruit 
French toast 

Hot and cold cereal 
Toast, butter, jam 
Coffee 

Milk 


Orange juice 
Rhubarb 

Prunes 

Fried eggs 

Hot and cold cereal 
Toast, butter, jam 
Coffee 

Milk 


Oranges 

Waffles 

Hot and cold cereal 
Toast, butter, jam 
Coffee 

Milk 


linterview, March 10, 1959. 


Lunch 


Pineapple, raisin, and 


grated cheese salad 
Egg foo yung 
Stewed tomatoes 
Lemon cake pudding 
Ice cream 
Bread, butter, jam 
Coffee, tea 

Milk 


Lettuce and tomato 
salad 

Hamburgers 

Potato chips 

Vegetable soup 

Assorted fresh fruit 

Coffee, tea 

Milk 


Tossed lettuce salad, 
roquefort dressing 

Prime ribs of beef, 
au jus 

Oven browned potatoes 

Fresh frozen corn 

Green gage pluns 

Rolls, butter 

Strawberry sundac 
Coffee, tca 

Milk 


Dinner 


Orange and avocado 
salad 

Fried shrimp 

Scalloped potatoes 

Fresh frozen spinach 

Raisin bread, butter 

Fresh strawberries 

Ice cream 

Coffee, tea 

Milk 


Pineapple, pear, and 
grated cheese salad 

Baked ham 

Creamed potatoes 

Green peas 

Rolls, butter 

Nectarines 

Ice cream 

Coffee, tea 

Milk 


Lemon jello, pine- 
apple, carrot salad 

Enchilada pie 

Chicken-rice soup 

Bread and butter 

Canned cherrics 

Chocolate cake 

Ice cream 

Coffee, tea 

Milk 


The director of dining halls for Pomona College reports that menus 
such as this cost $1.03 per man per day.l It should be noted that un- 
limited second helpings are the policy at this particular feeding facility. 


The following conclusion seems inescapable: it is difficult to 
spend much more than a dollar per person per day in mass feeding, even 
when such feeding verges on the luxurious. Feeding in Mexican National 
camps does not verge on the luxurious. Therefore, the present policies 
of the U. S. and Mexican Governments concerning bracero feeding contain 
what amounts to a built-in guarantee that operators of bracero carps 
shall realize a profit of one dollar, or more, each day from each man in 
camp. 


Indeed, this is clearly reflected in the "Instructions and Menus for 
Feeding Mexican Workers" issued by the U. S. Department of Labor in 1950. 
If a bracero camp operator followed these instructions to the letter, he 
would be spending less than a dollar per day per man for food. Probably 
not even the Department of Labor itself would claim that more than a few 
operators follow its instructions to the letter. 


It is possible to understand, then, why contractors compete vigor-~- 
ously with one another for the privilege of engaging in an enterprise in 
which, theoretically, there is to be no profit. 


Defenders of the present system, who publicly maintain the law is 
being honored, sometimes privately concede it is not, but ask, "Who will 
feed braceros if the profit is taken out of bracero-feeding?" It is not 
within the scope of the present report to answer this question, although 
one would suppose that human ingenuity might devise non-profit arrange- 
ments if there were a genuine will to do so among the administrators of 
the program. For our purposes here, it is sufficient to remark that a 
systematically flouted regulation has demoralizing consequences for the 
whole program. When growers and labor contractors are permitted to ignore 
Article 12 of the Standard Work Contract, with the full knowledge of all 
concerned, respect for the entire contract is thereby diminished among 
growers, contractors, consular officials, compliance officers--and, 
perhaps most importantly, among braceros themselves. Braceros are widely 
aware that the $1.75 they are required to pay for their daily board 
yields windfall profits--profits which their contracts plainly state arc 
not to be made. Under the circumstances, it is inevitable that many 
braceros shrug off the cntire contract as nothing more than a piece of 
paper, and silently cndure violations of its provisions concerning other 
matters, such as wages and hours, worker representation, and health 
insurance. 


linterview, May 13, 1959. 


3. Mechanics of Feeding 


We have considered the three principal methods by which employers 
‘of braceros arrange for the feeding of their men. Here we shall consider 
briefly the techniques by waich food is actually conveyed to the workers. 


By all means the most common is the cafeteria technique. This hardly 
needs elaboration. The men are given divided trays, end forks and 
spoons.l They pass Single-file before a battery of pots and bowls which 
contain the items to be served. In larger camps, to speed the process, 
portions of each item are placed on each tray by kitchen personnel.@ Ta 
smaller camps, each man helps himself. 


In many large camps, the men are shown where to sit by a kitchen 
employee who sees that each table is filled before anyone sits at the 
next. Unless one happens to be standing in line with a friend, therefore, 
one is apt to find himself eating with a group of strangers, and the meal 
may be passed in silence. In smaller camps, greater informality is the 
general rule.3 


In a few camps~-usually very lerge association cemps in which the 
management has a great deal of kitchen help at its disposal--the "family 
style" of fecding is employed. (See plate 34.) Food is brought to cach 
table in serving bowls. If a bowl becomes empty, a busboy refills it. 
There is some reason to believe that the gencral atmosphere is a little 
happier under this arrangement, and that the men tend to eat a little 
better. One informant reported, half-jokingly, 


If-you ever eat at a camp where they serve family style, 
you'd better be on your toes. I used to cat at one of those 
camps, and I'd be sitting at the end of a bench, and I'd say, 
"Please pass the coffee." As it went down the line, every- 
body would help themselves, until by the time the pot reached 
mc it might be almost empty. ‘The same with the beans, the 
tortillas, the meat, and everything elsc.4 


In camps with fewer than, say, 50 men, a sort of compromise between 
cafeteria and family styles is somctimes the practice. The men take 
plates from a stack, and clustcr around the stove where the food is being 
kept warm. The cook ladics each man his share. (See plate 35.) 


The noon meal has long been a problem in the braccro program. In a 
few instances, the men work within walking distance of the camp, end can 


lynives are not necdced in most meals which braccros are served. 


emore is often no opportunity to say, “No, gracias," which sometimes 
leads to substantial wastege under this systcm. 


3Rven here, there is likely to be relatively little talking or levity. 
Sce discussion of braccros' personal charactcristics, Chapter ITI. 


Lonterview, June 23, 1957. 
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assemble in the mess hall for lunch every day. In the great majority of 
cases this is out of the question. Braceros may be transported 30 miles 
or more from camp to work, particularly in associations, which often have 
grower-members scattered throughout a county, or even throughout several 
counties. Under such circumstances, various methods of feeding in the 
field are employed. Most commonly, bag lunches are packed by kitchen 
personnel, and either handed out to the men at breakfast, or taken to 
them in the fields near lunchtime.1 (See plate 36,) At the suggestion of 
interested official agencies, some camps have worked out arrangements 
whereby hot food is taken to the fields at noon. (See plate 37.) 
Caldrons of soup, stew, paste, beans, and so forth, are transported in 
trucks. The workers squat or sit on the ground while eating. Utensils 
are returned to the central kitchen for washing. 


Several associations in the "citrus belt" of Southern California 
have arrived at a different solution to the lunch problem. In the mess 
hall at breakfast, ingredients for lunch are set out. When each man is 
through eating his breakfast, he makes his own lunch. Sandwich materials, 
such as luncheon meat and cheese, may be provided, but commonly the men 
prefer to make tacos. These consist of a filling wrapped inside a 
tortilla. The filling may be ground meat, beans, fried potatoes, 
scrambled eggs, or other foods--usually leftovers from previous meals. 
The average man makes himself four or five tacos. He wraps them in 
waxed paper, and takes them with him in a paper bag. The meal may also 
include fruit and a half-pint carton of milk. At noon, if he is in the 
midst of "good picking," he may eat his tacos cold, scarcely pausing in 
his work. More commonly, he joins the other crew~members, a fire is 
ae and the tacos are heated on a piece of shect metal. (Sce plate 
38. 


4. Food Preferences 


In the realm of dict and nutrition, as in many others that we have 
discussed and shall discuss, the bracero himself plays an important part 
in determining the extent to which the intentions of the International 
Agreement and Standard Work Contract are carricd out. In the final 
reckoning, it is only the individual braccro who can ensure that he 
actually consumes an adequate diet. The best that employers, contractors, 
concessionaires, cooks, and enforcement agents can do is sce that good 
food is placed before him. Whether he eats it or not is another mattcr. 


In the early years, the bracero program was conducted by men who, 
in the words of one of them, "didn't know a damm thing about what thcy 
were doing."@ At the time the program was new, the manpower pool on 


at 

For a discussion of these bag lunches in terms of workers' prefecr- 
ences, sce Section 4, below. See Section 5 for a discussion in terns of 
health. 


@tnterview, April 10, 1957. 


which the government could cell for administrators was very shallow. 
Persons were given positions of authority in the bracero program who 
spoke no Spanish, who knew nothing of Mexico or Mexican customs, likes 

or dislikes. The pioneering contract workers of those days were appar~ 
ently fed a typical American diet. 1 ‘he authorities were non-plussed 
when the food often went uneaten. They could only attribute the braceros' 
apparent lack of appetite to homesickness--or perversity, 


Wartime shortages were a complicating factor, as an informant said; 


During World War II, many of the camps couldn't get hold 
of the staples of the Mexican diet even if they wanted to. What with 
restrictions of one kind or another, you found mst of them 
feeding their men on such things as salami, bologna, hot 
dogs, and so forth. You found that the men were genie 
upset stomachs all the time from this kind of food.2 


There is something of a carryover from wartime practice even today 
in some areas. In much of the San Joaquin Valley, for example, it is 
still the practice to give braceros sandwiches for lunch. In October, 
1957, the author visited a camp near Stockton, which contained over 1,000 
men at the time. For lunch, each man received a half-pint of orengeede 
and two bologna pauicibe.c Braceros who have been in the United States 
for a long while have perhaps reached the point where they are able to 
eat bologna sandwiches. In this camp, such men were certainly in the 
minority. 4 To most braceros there are at least four things wrong with 
bologna sandwiches. In the first place, Mexicans are accustomed to hot 
@ishes for lunch. Secondly, many of them are unaccustomed to bread-- 
white bakery bread in particular. Thirdly, they do not like the flavor 
of bologna. Fourthly, thcy do not care for foods as dry as these. 


As a result, when bag lunches consisting of sandwiches are provided, 
one of two things often happens. The entire lunch may go uncaten, the 
men making a meal of whatever crop they ies to be harvesting at the 


onerated bracero cams 
touring the World War II program, the U, 5, Governmen fed Seeeorce: 


without cost to the employer. 
emnterview, August 13, 1957. 


3a5 a minor point, perhaps, it may be noted that these sandwiches con- 
sisted only of rudiments. There was no mayonnaisc, mustard, buticr, 
relish, or lettucc. 


donis was a "tomato camp," Tomatoes, as noted in Chapter II, are a 
highly seasonal crop. Practically all the men in this camp had only six~ 
week contracts. 


i (See Plate 38a.) 
time.l /Or, when a man is unusually hungry, or partially acculturatecd, he 
may eat the bread and throw away the filling, or cat the filling and 
throw away the bread. 


The effect of cultural preferences may also be seen at breakfast. 
In rural Mexico, breakfast is customarily a light meal. Coffee and 
pan dulce (sweet bread) are often the only items taken.2 Some of the 
contractors who operate bracero dining facilities for a profit quickly 
learn of this custom and cater to it. In other camps, hearty breakfasts 
are provided. The author has visited association camps in which the 
breakfast menus included dry cereals, pancakes, scrambled eggs, and othcr 
standard American items.3 These things are ignored by many of the men. 
Indeed, when interviewed, some men complaincd about them. When a braccro 
wants cggs, he often wants them raw,* or ranchcro style.> When he wants 
cereal, he usually wants it cooked, heavily sweetened, and flavored with 
cinnamon. 


The bracero has definite preferences at dinner, too. He is likcly to 
be fond of pastes--spaghctti, macaroni, vermicclli, noodles, ctc. --but he 
is accustomed to having them prepared differently than is the custom in 
the United States. If paste is cooked in plain water, rather than broth, 
the bracero complains that it lacks flavor. Rice is another food well 
liked by most braccros, but here, again, plain stcamed rice of the sort 
Americans are accustomed to scems quite without character to the Mexican. 


Potatoes are apparently served less often in bracero camps than are 
other basic sources of carbohydrates. This is not, however, because 
braceros do not care for potatoes. Indecd, the following results were 
obtained when a sample of braceros was asked, in connection with the 
present study, "If you had your choicc, which would you prefer: potatocs, 
macaroni, or rice?" 


lit they ore working in cotton or some other inedible crop, they often 
go hungry. Sometimes a store will be within wolking distance of the ficld, 
in which case they may buy candy bars ond the like. 


this “eontinental breokfast" is also common in other arcas and classes 
than those from which braceros are drawn. 


3Bacon and squsoge have never been observed in any bracero camp. 


‘moy are considered by the men as much a tonic as a foodstuff. 
(Interview, June 23, 1957.) 


Fricd, topped with a piquant sauce. There is nothing in the average 
bracero's experience to prepare him for the type of eggs he usually 
encounters in California labor camps: powdered cggs reconstituted and 
scrambled. 


Table 51 


Preference 

Potatoes 

Macaroni 

Rice 

Potatoes and macaroni 
Potatoes and rice 
Macaroni and rice 

All three 


None 
Don't know 


1S) 
FOUNHONUEH 


ne) 
OWWOrRRPAVW-I 


TOTAL 5 100.0 


Tortillas, chiles, and beans are the rod and staff of life to most 
Mexicans of the poorer classes. Beans have been very mich in evidence, 
often three times'a day, at virtually all the bracero camps the author 
has visited. Chiles and tortillas are enother matter. The bracero.likes 
a bowlful of raw chiles verdes (green chiles) on the table, which he can 
eat with his other food, ad libitum. In some camps he is aren this 
opportunity at every meal; in others, rarely if ever. 


Tortillas deserve a chapter in themselves. Suffice it to say here 
that tortillas may be made of corn meal or wheat oS they may be made 
by hand or by machine; they may be served cold or ho Many braceros are 
accustomed at home to those made of coarsely ground masa (corn meal) 
which has been soaked in lime water to soften, patted into a circular 
shape by hand, and toasted atop a stone oven. Such tortillas have a 
distinctive flavor ond texture, and are quite nutritious. The corn meal 
absorbs calcium from the lime water, which compensates in large measure 
for the general absence of milk from the Mexican diet.1 


The bracero never secs such tortillas while he is in the United 
States. In some camps, he never sees tortillas at all. Small camps 
sometimes find it more convenient to serve bakery bread than tortillas. 
In these camps, the men may make an effort to cat the bread. “White bread 
is for the most part a prerogative of the upper classes in Mexico, © and 


someone from a lower class may derive a:pleasure from eating it quite 


1vnking homemade tortillas is a laborious process. In urbanizcd 
Mexico it is now apparcntly the practice to buy tortillas ready made from 
a tor rtilleria. Even these are usually superior nutritionally to those 
available in the United States. They arc usually made of corn meal rather 
than bleached wheat flour. 


2In many well-to-do homes, white bread is placed on the table at every 
meal as a symbol of status, but is never eaten, save perhaps by an 
occasional guest. The family prefers othcr comestibles. 
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apart from its intrinsic merits. But this sort of pleasure is self- 
limiting. The novelty wears off, and the men for the most part look 
elsewhere for means of filling "the corners of their stomachs." <A few 
learn genuinely to like white bread. Others, such as those who are in 
the U. S, under very brief contracts, do not. A small sample of braceros 
was asked, "Do you prefer white bread, wheat bread, corn tortillas, or 
flour tortillas?" 


Table 52 
Preference 


Corn tortillas 
Flour tortillas 
White bread 
Wheat bread 

All equally well 


TOTAL 


In larger camps, in which an association feeds its own men, the 
management may have a tortilla machine. One of these machines can make 
up to 40 tortillas per minute. In a camp of 1,000 men or more, the 
machine may have to operate practically all day to meet the demand for 
its product. A caterer who serves 13 camps in Santa Clara County reported 
that his company assumes the average bracero eats six tortillas per 
meal.l The managers of two large association camps in Southern Cali- 
fornia estimate their men eat an average of fifteen tortillas per day.® 
One said, 


We had a guy in here last year who had such an appetite 
we used to go into the dining hall at meal times just to see 
him eat. He was always good for at least a dozen tortillas 
every meal. That was in addition to all his other food, you 
understand. We didn't mind it. Hell, he was just one hungry 
hombre. It all averages out. We enjoyed it, in fact. We Pe 
really got a kick out of seeing that fcllow stowing it away.” 

Braceros seem gencrally to be quite fond of fruit. Bananas, apples, 
and oranges are the varicties which are most commonly offered. ‘The men 
often supplement what is provided them in the mess hall. Among braceros 
who are working in navel oranges, for example, it is not unusual to sce a 
man return from work with two or three dozen oranges which he keeps 
beside his bunk and cats between meals. 


linterview, December 26, 1956. 


Interviews, July 24, 1957, and August 12, 1957. 


5 Intervie, July 24, 1957. 
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On the other hand, braceros do not appear to be particularly fond of 
vegetables. The staples, corn and beans, are, of course, exceptions. 
But the green, leafy, and yellow vegetables recommended by nutritionists 
are not generally found in the Mexican diet. Bracero camps often serve 
cabbage and lettuce because they are relatively inexpensive, and some of 
the’ men become accustomed to them. By and large, however, vegetables 
which are commonplace in the American diet are unappealing to the 
bracero. Mexican Nationals working in asparagus, cauliflower, artichokes, 
broccoli, and so forth, usually return to Mexico without ever having 
tasted the fruits, so to speak, of their labors. And, in most cases, 
probably without ever having felt any particular desire to do so. 


In the typical diet of rural, impoverished Mexico, meat, as it is 
commonly understood in the U. S., plays only a small part. Festival days 
or special occasions may be exceptions, but most days are meatless days. 
Most braceros are probably familiar with the principal types of meat-- 
beef, pork, chicken, fish, etc. --but are apt to regard any of these as 
a special treat. They do not feel that they should be served meat in 
U. S. camps as a matter of right. And, often, ‘they are not. 


Most bracero camps serve "solid" meat relatively rarely. When they 
serve meat at all, it is usually the sort to which braceros are accustomed 
in Mexico--the sort which is called "variety mcat" or “organ meat" in the 
United States. ‘The bracero is apt to feel at home with tripe, oxtails, 
pigs' feet, and even the intestines of cows and sheep. He might well be 
taken aback if confronted by a medium rare filet mignon or loin lamb chop. 


In the better camps, variety meats are alternated with somewhat more 
luxurious fare, such as chicken fricassee and hauburger patties. Most 
braceros seem to enjoy these dishes, even'when they are prepared in the 
American style. rather than the Mexican. 


There is, of course, nothing wrong with meats comprised of visccra 
and appendages. If braceros relish tripe, there is no reason why they 
should not be served tripe every week or two. But it may be observed, 
first, that braceros, in common with everybody else, will probably tend 
to show more interest in their food if their dict is varied. The dict 
in many camps tends to be markedly'monotonous. Secondly, it is doubtful 
that tripe and pigs' fect ‘are quite such good sources of protiens as 
red meats.1 


Milk is a food of which most braceros are very fond. It is, by an 
unfortunate turn, a food which is little served in most bracero camps. A 
half-pint a day secms to be the average. In many camps, it never appcars 
in the diet at all. Milk is one of the several. items of diet which 
braceros frequently buy on their own. Swects are another. ‘The author = 
has never visited or heard of a braccro camp in which cake, pie, ice crcan, 


ithe varicty meats which are known to be exceptionally valuable nutri- 
tionally, such as liver and heart, are little used in bracero camps by 
comparison with those which have been mentioned. 
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or other sweet desserts were served routinely. Yet the average bracero has 
a well-developed "sweet tooth." When he craves sweets, he buys them at 

a store, which, more likely than not, is operated by the same contractor 
who provides the meals. One informant, after recounting some of the 
shortcomings of bracero diets which he had observed, said, 


The men often try to keep body and soul together by buying 
candy bars and things like that in grocery stores. Quite often 
a group of braceros in a camp will pool their cash and one man 
will shop for the group, once a week, maybe twice. They will 
walk to the nearest town, three or four miles over and back, 
to buy things--mostly milk. They have a great yearning for 
milk. They will buy this milk on their own. Many braceros 
told me it costs them from 50 to 75 cents a day, in addition 
to their deducted charge for food, in order to supplement their 
camp diet.1 


By way of summarizing this discussion of braceros' food preferences, 
it is probably safe to say that the operators of mess halls in most 
bracero camps make some effort to provide food similar to that the men 
have known and liked in Mexico. In some cases, this effort is confined 
largely to employing Mexican Nationals themselves to do the cooking. 

Such a practice may or may not achieve the desired end. Most braccros 
have been field laborers all their lives and are quite unfamiliar with the 
culinary arts. Those who are chosen for work in the kitchen are usually 
no different, in this regard, from their fellows.2 Some, no doubt, 

become fairly proficient chefs in the course of time. 


In a few camps, Mexican women who are in the United States on visas 
are employed to supervise the cooking in bracero camps. The results mav 
be salutary. In most camps, however, the cooking is done by a 
Mexican-American or Filipino labor contractor and his wife, and the 
results, while perhaps palatable enough by Mexican-American or Filipino 
standards, are likely to be less than totally satisfactory by the stand- 
ards of the average braccro. 


linterview, December 24, 1956. 


“Kitchen employment is usually assigned on bases other than prior 
experience in this type of work. Very young braccros, 14-17 years of 
age, who technically are not supposed to be contracted at all, are some~ 
times assigned to kitchen work because they are not able to keep pace 
with the field crews. In a number of cases, braccros who are recuperating 
from a sickness or injury are given a dining hall assignment until thcy 
are physically able to return to the fields. In still other cases, kitchen 
employment is assigned on a basis of favoritism. A bracero who ingrati- 
ates himself with the camp management may be rewarded by a kitchen job. 
These jobs are less taxing physically than most types of field employment, 
and although the hourly pay is the same, kitchen personnel often earn more 
because they work longer hours. It is not unusual for a bracero "k.p," to 
begin work at 3:00 a.m., and work until 8:00 p.m. or later. 
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It is significant that, in spite of the various shortcomings of the 
food in many bracero camps, most braceros do not immediately think of 
food, when given the opportunity of voicing their complaints. Other 
grievances concern them more.l They come to this country with extremely 
modest tastes. When it comes to enforcement of the contract's provisions 
concerning food, the bracero is his own worst enemy. A contractor may 
feed his men, year after year, on fifty cents a day. The men rarely go 
to the Consul or the Department of Labor representative about it, because 
to them the diet seems adequate--or, at least, tolerable. 


It is plain that food preferences of Mexican Nationals must be taken 
into consideration in planning their diet. If such preferences are 
ignored by buyers and cooks, their food will be ignored by those for 
whom it is intended. It is equally plain, though, that braceros' food 
preferences cannot be the only criteria in planning their diet. Since 
they are accustomed to a substandard dict in Mexico, such-a practice 
could (and sometimes docs) lead to their getting a substandard dict in 
this country. 


5. Health 


With the exception of medical care, food is probably more closcly . 
related to health status than are any of the other variables discussed 
in this report. It determines in large measure the bracero's vitality, 
stamina, and resistance or proneness to illness. The biochemical aspects 
of diet and health are quite beyond the scope of the present report. 
Here we shall be concerned with another of the important ways in which 
feeding practices are associated with health. When foods of certain 
types arc improperly handled or stored, food poisoning? may result. In 
view of the number of men involved in the average bracero feeding 
operation, this is a matter of serious concern. 


There are at least two ways in which the very nature of the bracero 
system fosters the danger of food poisoning. 


lyotably wages, as will be seen in the following chapter. ‘There is an 
interesting contrast here between braceros and other all-male populations, 
such as the U. S. Army, in which complaints about food are apt to be more 
common than any other type. See Samel Stouffcr, et al., The American 
Soldier: Adjustment During Army Life. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. (Published as "Studics in Social Psychology in t. 
World Wer II," Volume I.) 


2this somewhat inaccurate term is uscd only for the sake of convenience. 
What is meant is the broad array of gestrocnteritis stemming from food-~ 
stuffs, including food intoxications (botulinus and staphylococcus) and 
infections (shigeliosis and salmonellosis). Braceros rarely have the 
opportunity to cat. foods, such as mushrooms and mussels, associated 
with true food poisoning. 


(a) The relatively large numbers of men, and the relatively small 
kitchen staffs in most canps, make it impossible to prepare meals 
immediately prior to the time they are eaten. Most of the dishes that 
make up each meal have to be prepared well ahead of time. This fact need 
not pose a hazard if two conditions can be met; adequate storage 
facilities; and knowledge on the part of kitchen personnel concerning the 
importance and proper use of storage facilities. In some camps, neither 
condition is met. 


(bv) Braceros customarily work a considerable distance from camp, 
end have to eat in the fields. Millions of Americans take their lunches 
to work every day and have no worries about food poisoning. ‘The 
differences are two: most Americans do not leave for work so early as 
the average bracero, who leaves at 6:00 a.m. or earlier; most Americans 
are able to store their lunch in some.relatively cool place until it is 
eaten. Braceros have little choice but to leave their lunches in the 
open sun. 


Under these circumstances, unfortunate things occur. On February 
7, 1955, 37 men working for an association in the San Fernando Valley 
became violently ill about 4 hours after eating lunch. Symptoms 
included vomiting, diarrhea, cramps, chills and fever, and dizziness. 
Medications prescribed included streptomycin, penicillin, dramamine, 
sodium luminol, demerol, paregoric, milk of bismuth, aluminum hydroxide, 
tincture of belladonna, and phenobarbital.1 ‘The Los Angeles City Health 
Department investigated and found that the lunches, consisting of bean 
tacos, beef tacos, and sweet bread, had been prepared at 1:30 a.m., and 
held without refrigeration until eaten at 12;00 noon. The report of the 
investigator stated, "Mr. C » Manager of the Labor Camp, was 
informed that their present method of serving perishable food to the men 
in the field was inadequate. Several suggestions were made to Mr. C 
regarding methods of keeping perishable food at temperatures below 50° F. 
or above 140° F." The laboratory report statcd that "coagulase positive, 
hemolytic staphylococcus aureus were found in the. . . bean taco, beef 
taco, and Mexican pastry. Contamination appeared to be heaviest in the 
beef taco and lightest in the Mexican pastry."2 


On June 17, 1952, 102 braceros at a camp in Orange County suffered 
staphylococcie food poisoning after eating lunch in the field.3 In 
another large outbreak of this illness, 259 Mexican Nationals fell sick 
on August 16, 1953, in a camp near Merced. Newspapers across the country 
carried the news. 


lpersonal correspondence from attending physician. 


2Los Angeles City Health Department, Burcau of Food Sanitation, inter- 
office memorandum, February 10, 1957. 


3108 Angeles Times, June 19, 1952. 


. Hospital facilities in the Merced area were swamped 
with patients. At least 217 Mexicans were at Merced General 
Hospital and 42 others were taken to Mercy Hospital. Two 
men were in critical condition and 15 others were seriously 
sick. Hospitel attendants said the others were “miserable” 
but in no danger. 


The Mexicans went to.work before dawn Monday in the Los 
Banos area on the east side of the San Joaquin Valley.. They 
were employed by the East Side Growers Association. While 
they were picking peaches, apricots, melons and cantaloupes, 
their lunch bags were left in the sun. 


It was believed the meat sandwiches were to blame. One 
worker said he fell i11 an hour after taking only one bite of 
his meat sandwich. 


By the late afternoon, the workers began complaining by 
the scores of fecling ill and faint. The victims were rushed 
by ambulances, autos, flat bed trucks and busses to the 
hospitals.1 


As a@ consequence of such occurrences as this, pressure was brought 
to bear by a number of agencies. ‘The Department of Labor began to demand 
more rigorous compliance with that section of its standards calling for 
“safe storage and refrigeration of food in a suitable and sanitary place.” 
The State Department of Public Health recommended that the practice of 
taking pre-packed lunches into the fields be abandoned. The insurance 
company which writes non-occupational health and accident insurance for 
virtually all braceros in California distributed a list of "General 
Regulations for Mess Sanitation," considerably more exacting than anything 
suggested by the official agencies concerned. 


However, none of these agencies except the Department of Labor has 
any jurisdiction over the feeding aspects of the bracero program. Compliance 
has been spotty. In some areas, the practice of carrying hot food to men 
in the fields has been instituted. In others, bag lunches are prepared 
around 9:00 a.m., and taken to the fields by commissary personnel. Out- 
breaks of food poisoning have become considerably less frequent as a 
result of such steps as these. In other arcas, little if any action has 
been taken. Whether sufficient vigilance is being exercised at the pre- 
sent time, is an open question. 


It is somewhat surprising that health problems arising from bracecro 
feeding practices are not more frequent. A butcher who had been associated 
with a bracero fecding operation said, 


I'm not saying anything against the compliance man. Maybe 
he does his best. But I know one thing. He doesn't know the 


lunited Press release, August 18, 1953. 
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first thing about meat inspection. He used to come around 
once in a while where I worked, and never said a darn thing, 
when to anyone who knew anything about meat, it would have 
been plain as anything what was going on. I used to work 
for a store that supplied the bracero camps in the area. We 
would get an order for seventy-five pounds of pork butts. 
The boss would come over to me and say, "Mix in 25 pounds 

of pig tails with 50 pounds of butts. They'll just make 
stew out of it all, anyway." So, what could I do? I only 
worked there. We used to get frozen beef from New Zealand 
or some place like that. I tell you, that stuff was so 
tough, you couldn't chew it even after we ground it up to 
make chili out of. Another thing, we used to get boxes of 
meat from God knows where, and when you opened them up, I 
swear you couldn't stand the stink no matter how strong a 
stomach you have. That meat was absolutely green. ‘The boss 
would say, "Send it out. It'll be all right." Once in a 
while, the bracero camp would send a box of it back. Then 
the boss would say, "Sorry; it was a mistake." Boy, I tell 
you, everybody was making money. When I first started out 
working for that fellow over in F » he just had a 
little corner grocery. Now, he's got a supermarket there in 
F » and has expanded out into other areas. 


Another observer reported, 


A friend of mine up in Cc runs a sick cow business. 
"Canceroid cows," he calls them. I'd never heard of them until 
one day he invitcd me over to watch the auction he runs. He 
buys up these canccroid cows from dairies around the area. 
They're the most revolting sight you ever saw--their eyes 
bugging out, their tongues lolling around, hardly able to 
stand up. The operators of the bracecro camps in the three 
county area in that part of the Valley come in to buy these 
things at auction. On the day I was there, this fellow 
sold 20 sick cows at three cents a pound. I asked him, "Where 
do they slaughter them?" He said, "Oh, around." TI asked 
him, "Can they pass inspection?" He said, "Hell, no." So I 
said, "Isn't there a danger the Nationals will get sick?" He 
said to me "You never heard of a bracero dying of the food he 
ate yet, have you?" It seems to me someone ought to look into 
this. I am told that the Mexican consul knows all about it, 
and hasn't done anything about it. Personally, I am profiting 
from it, but I still don't like it. I'm an automobile dealer. 
Last year, I sold 6 cars to bracero camp operators. Those 
cars cost $6,700 apicce. But I still don't like this sick 
cow business. They scll sick pigs, too.¢ 


linterview, April 26, 1959. 


interview, March 14, 1959. 


6. An Economic Note 


Deductions for food represent a first lien against the bracero's 
wages. If he has, through one misfortune or another, been unable to earn 
very mich during a given pay period, he is likely to find virtually all 
his check consumed by this first lien. This seems unfair to many of the 
men, and is the source af considerable complaint. : 


I was contracted to pick lemons for six weeks. But when I 
got over there, I was put to work planting tomatoes. I only 
made enough to pay for my room and board. Some men in that 
association have not worked for. two months. Now tnat they 
are working, they only make enough to pay for the board 
during the two months they did not work. 


That associetion hires 200 men for every 100 they need so 
that they will be able to charge and wake a profit on board.1 


I was able to work for the first two wecks I was. here 
and then I was sick. for 15 days. ..°. . I asied if the cam was 
going to.charge me for meals. The canp said I would not. be 
charged for the room but that I would have to prepare. my own 
board. My companions brought me milk and bread from the 
grocery store and I ate in bed to kecp warm. In this way I 
thought to save the expense of $1.75 aday. Since I could 
not work I was afraid I would owe a debt to the camp and [ 
would not be able to pay it. . . . When I went back to work I 
received a check for $1.50 for the two weeks I had worked. I 
asked how this could be and the contractor told me that I 
owed for the meals of the two weeks I had worked and for the 
two weeks I had been sick. My contract will terminate in 
fifteen more days.2 


A crew of men in Imperial County were injured when their truck over- 
turned, and were able to work only two or three days in a two-week period. 
Their entire pay checks, which ran between $15 and $20, were taken for 
peo ae still owed the company money, since a two-week board bill 
is $24.50. 


The significance of the "standard" deduction of $1.75 for board is 
seen in other ways. ‘The International Agreement says nothing about a 
minimum wage, but Article 15 states, 


In no ease shall the Secretary of Labor make a certi- 
fication on the basis of any job order which specifies a wage 
rate .. . insufficicnt to cover the Mexican Worker's normal 


linterview, May 22, 1958. 
@galarza, op, cit., p. 41. 
3tpid., p. 42. 


living needs. In cases where the condition of a crop makes 
it impossible for a Mexican Worker working with normal dili- 
gence and application to earn enough at the prevailing wage 
rate to cover his normal living needs, even though working 
full time, the Secretary of Labor shall conduct an 
investigation. ... 


In effect, this means that the only guarantee a bracero has when 
working at piece rates is that he will earn $1.75 a day. We shall return 
to this point in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WAGES 


Any serious discussion of the bracero program mst include a careful 
consideration of wages and working conditions. In an earlier chapter 
entitled "Why Are They Here?" we observed that economic factors such as 
these are the mainspring of the entire bracero system. 


The wages which braceros receive while they are in the United States 
are of concern to us even from the specialized point of view of public 
health and medical care administration. The bracero's ability to purchase 
medical goods and services, sanitary facilities, adequate clothing, and a 
healthful diet for himself and his family is naturally conditioned by his 
U. S. earnings. Perhaps even more importantly, the bracero's entire 
constellation of attitudes regarding "North American" ways is likely to 
be influenced by the way he fares financially in the U. S. If he makes 
the wages he had hoped, or if he exceeds his hopes, he may well be in- 
clined to look favorably upon the social arrangements which are linked to 
such wages. He will perhaps regard closely the farming techniques in his 
place of employment. He will perhaps shift his ideas about what consti- 
tutes proper housing, diet, and health maintenance. However, if he makes 
net wages in the U, S. which are no better than those he made in Mexico, 
it seems unlikely that he will view American ways of doing things as any 
improvement over those to which he is accustomed. 


A. Regulations. 


Public Law 78, the enabling legislation under which the bracero pro- 
gram functions, touches upon the subject of wages in Section 503: "No 
workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in 
any area unless the Secretary of Lebor has determined and certified 
that . . . the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed. . . ." In other words, braceros' wages are supposed to be 
such that they do not undermine existing wage structures in U. S. agri- 
culture. 


Several articles of the International Agreement deal with wages and 
working conditions. 


The employer shall pay the Mexican worker not less than the 
prevailing wage rate paid to domestic workers for similar work at 
the time the work is performed and in the manner paid within the area 
of employment, or at the rate, specified in the work contract, 
whichever is higher. . . . In‘no case shall the Secretary of Labor 
make a certification on the basis of any job order which specifies 
a wage rate found by the Secretary of Labor to be insufficient to 
cover the Mexican worker's normal living needs. . . . (Article 15) 


. the employer shall guarantee the Mexican workers the 
opportunity to work for at least three-fourths of the workdays of 
the total period during which the work contract and all extensions 
thereof are in effect. ... (Article 16) 


Each employer shall keep accurate and adequate records in 
regard to the earnings and hours of employment of the Mexican 
worker in his employ. . . . The employer shall... furnish in 
both Spanish and English, to the Mexican worker at the time the 
Mexican worker is paid for (each) pay period, such information 
regarding his earnings as may be required by the Secretary of Labor. 
Such information shall include, but shall: not be limited to, the 
total earnings for the pay period, the rate of pay, the hours 
worked, days for which subsistence was paid and an itemization of 
all deductions. (Article 18) 


The third of the basic dceyments governing the bracero program, the 
Standard Work Contract, includes further details concerning wages and 
working conditions. 


Where higher wages are paid for specialized tasks such as the 
operation of vehicles or machinery, the Mexican worker shall be paid 
such wages while assigned to such tasks... - Where the prevailing 
practice is to pay workers on a piece-rate basis, the Mexican 
worker shall be paid for the first L8 hours of employment in each 
type of work not less than a rate computed on the basis of $2 per 
8-hour day. . . . Inno event. . .shall the Mexican worker 
receive for any day during such a period. . . less than the 
applicable amount of subsistence specified in this work contract. 
After completion of the first 48-hour period of employment . 
the Mexican worker shall therafter be paid on a straight plece- 
rate basis. . .. the employer may defer the payment of not to 
exceed a total of 4 days’ earnings of (the) Mexican worker from 
one pay period to the next until the final payment of wages is 
made to him. ... (Article 4) 


The employer shall furnish the Mexican worker, without cost 
to such worker, all the tools, supplies or equipment required to 
perform the duties assigned to him under this contract. (Article 5) 


No deductions shall be made from the Mexican worker's wages 
except . 


(a) Those provided by law; 

(b) Advances against wages; 

(c) Payment for articles of consumption produced by the 
employer which may have been purchased voluntarily by the Mexican 
worker; 


(a) The value of meals supplied by the employer, provided 
that the charge to the Mexican worker shall be at cost to the employ- 
er but in no event shall such cost exceed $1.75 per day for three 
meals; 

(e) Overpayment of wages; 

(f) Any loss to the employer due to the Mexican worker's 
refusal or negligent failure to return any property furnished to 
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him by the employer or due to such worker's willful damage or 
destruction of such property; 
(g) For insurance premiums .... (Article 6) 


Subsistence shall be furnished to the worker at no cost to 
him whenever he is not afforded the opportunity to work 64 hours 
or more in each 2-week period. . . . Subsistence is defined as 
three meals per day. ... (Article 10) 


On paper, then, the bracero enjoys what appear to be fairly compre- 
hensive guarantees. Among other things, he is to be paid at the same rate 
as American farm laborers in the same crop area; he is guaranteed employ- 
ment three-fourths of the time (something, by the way, which almost no 
American farm laborer is guaranteed); he is guaranteed a minimum wage of 
25¢ per hour during an apprenticeship period; he is guaranteed a periodic 
statement of his hours, earnings, and deductions. 


B. The Prevailing Wage 


Public Law 78 obliges the Secretary of Labor to provide for "consul- 
tation with agricultural employers and workers for the purpose of obtaining 
facts relevant to the supply of domestic farm workers and the wages paid 
such workers engaged in similar employment." The law apparently intends 
that the wage rates at which Mexican Nationals are paid shall be deter- 
mined through surveys, public hearings, or some other means of consul- 
tation with both American growers and American farm laborers. In prac- 
tice, consultations are held with growers alone, as was indicated in the 
following testimony before a House of Representatives subcommittee. The 
witness, Edward F. Hayes, is Chief of the Farm Placement Service of the 
California State Department of Employment. The Secretary of Labor has 
delegated to Mr. Hayes the responsibility, in California, of administering 
the wage requirements of the bracero program. 


MR. ROOSEVELT (Dem., Calif.) Do you make a finding on prevailing 
wages? 

. HAYES. Yes 

. ROOSEVELT. For whom? 

. HAYES. For the Secretary of Labor+seThe Mexican must be paid 
the same rate as the domestic in that same commnity. If our 
finding is that the domestic worker gets $1 an hour the Mexican 
worker gets $1 an hour. 

ROOSEVELT. How do you arrive at that figure? 

. HAYES. By a survey among the employers of domestic workers 
themselves. 

ROOSEVELT, How broad a survey is that? 

HAYES, It depends. If it is a small commodity, small crop, we 
might make a 100 percent survey of all employers. If it is a 
large crop, such as cotton in this area, it, of course, would 
be much smaller but it would be conclusive. Generally, it 


would run from 5 to 8 percent of all employers in a large 
Eroupere. 1 


Labor groups have charged that the Farm PL ogre Service, and ~ 
the U. S. Department of Labor, &T¢€ fin collusion with 
agricultural employers in setting "prevailing wages" at artificial levels. 
At a hearing conducted by another House subcommittee, Mr. Hayes was 
asked to comment on this charge. ; 


It's completely untrue. Last year, in fact, we had several 
complaints from farmers that our wage finding was unfair to them-~ 
that it.was too high. Well, they have a source of appeal, and 
they took advantage of it. They complained to the United States 
Department of Labor which conducted an investigation. In every 
case, so far, the Department of Labor has upheld our findings. 
There were three such cases last year.2 


There can be no doubt, however, that there is an artificial quality 
about the concept of a "prevailing wage." This arises through the very 
nature of the situation. The Mexican government requires that it be 
notified of the number of braceros required, "thirty days prior to the 
date on which it is desired to have (them) recruited."3 In order that these 
requests first traverse the required administrative channels in the United 
States, under ordinary circumstances it is necessary for growers to ask for 
workers sixty days in advance of the time they will be needed. The Farm 
Placement Service makes wage surveys at this time. It is evident that there 
can be no "going wage" two months before a crop activity begins. The 
surveys, then, are limited to what agricultural employers intend to pay when 
the harvest comes in or the need for weeding and thinning arises. Growers 
make no secret of the fact they meet as much as six months in advance of the 
season and reach an agreement as to what their wage intentions are. 


Wage fixing by (agricultural) employers is taken as a 
matter of course in Californie, and the terms of these agreements 
are disseminated by the public press or by association bulletins 
or by the journals of farm organizations and commodity associa- 
tions. 


A farmer appearing before a Senate committee which was considering 
extension of the bracero program testified to this effect: 


lycarings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 85th Congress, 1st Session, on H.R. 4575, etc. 
Washington, D. C., 1957, pp. 2388-2389. 


“Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Con- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Los Angeles, April 30, 1957. 


3Mi grant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, Article 3. 


Cambridge: 
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SENATOR ELLENDFR (Dem., La.) .. . You are a farmer; you say you 
need such a law. 

MR. DRAGON. I think for supplementary labor, yes, we do need a law. 

SENATOR ELLENDER. As an employer, do you treat your Mexican labor 
any different from your domestic labor? If so, how? 

MR. DRAGON. Yes. Under the contract, that is true of all the 
farmers. The foreign labor, gentlemen, may I say to you, do 
get better treatment. Not only that, but the wages for the 
domestics are set by what the contract states as to foreign 
labor. It is simple. A group of growers get together and 
decide they are going to pay 60 cents an hour. That is the 
rate they are going to pay. 


For example, in July, 1957, the tomato growers of San Joaquin County 
met in Stockton, and fixed the rate at which tomato-pickers would be paid 
that year. (The tomato harvest in San Joaquin County does not reach a 
peak until the first part of October. ) The event was duly noted in the 
press. 


GROWERS SET PICKING PRICE FOR TOMATOES 


A picking price of 11 cents per box for the first pick on an 
average field of canning tomatoes was established last night by 
San Joaquin County growers. It was the consensus of the county 
members of the California Tomato Growers Association at a meeting 
that the picking price should be the same as that paid last year.2 


The U. S. Department of Labor and State Farm Placement Service 
operate under a policy that growers' associations shall not lower the 
preceding year's wages without good reason, such as a marked decline 
in the price of the product. On the other hand, the government agencies 
have no policy concerning wage increases in the event of increases in 
farm prices or the general cost of living. As one Department of Labor 
employee put it, 


Naturally, the growers aren't going to pay higher wages unless 
they are under some pressure to do so. Any group of employers 
would be the same way. I guess I'd be the same way if I were 
in their shoes.3 


As a result, the wages under which Mexican Nationals (and, in 
effect, American farm laborers) are required to work have remained 


luearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
83rd Congress, lst Session, on S. 1207. Washington, D.C., 1953, p. 8. 


stockton Recora, July 18, 1957. 


3tInterview, October 12, 1958. 


quite stable during the eight years that Public Law 78 has been in 
existence. This tendency is reflected in the following tables covering 
five major crops in five leading agriculturel counties. 


Table 53 


Wages in Lettuce Cultivation and Harvest, 
Monterey County, 1951-1959 


Year | Hourly Rate 


——$ $$$ $f 


Table 54 


Wages in Tomato Picking, San Joaquin County, 
i951- 1958 _ 


Ivany persons believe that in the absence of the bracero program, there 
might have been an upward movement of farm wages during this period, 
roughly parallel to the increase in wages in nonagricultural industries. 


Table 55 


Wages in Peach Picking, Yuba County, 1951-1958 


Hourly Rate i Rate (per 40-pound box) 


$ .90 - 1.00 
Not available 


Table 56 


Wages in Cotton Picking, Kern County, 1951-1958 


Year Piece Rate (per 100 pounds) 
1951 $ 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

ODN 

1958 


Table 57 
Weges in Prune Picking, Santa Clara County, 1951-1958 


Year Piece Rate (per ton) 
a 


1951 ~ 
1952 - 
1953 : 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


SOURCE, Tables 53-57: California Department of Employment, Division of 
Research and Statistics, California Weekly Farm 
Labor Reports. 
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A special problem arises in areas which are dominated by bracero 
labor. Mexican Nationals fill 90% or more of the jobs in many Califor- 
nia crop areas.t In such cases, it is practically meaningless to speak 
of braceros being employed at the "prevailing wage" for domestics. The 
"prevailing wage" is that which is paid to Mexican Nationals. Mr. Hayes 
was asked a series of questions on this point at a 1958 hearing. 


MR. HAGEN (Dem., Calif.) What do you do in the case of a dominated 
crop? 
MR. HAYES, That is a difficult area. ... ‘There is no finding 
made where there is a dominated crop. ... 
- HAGEN. How is the wage established, Mr. Hayes? ... I still 
haven't found out how the wage is set. 

It isn't set... 

It has to be set. 

We merely report it. 

Who does it then? 

; - I don't know. 

Someone has to. 

Take the Imperial County because it is prominently 
mentioned in the reports, they have a 70-cent minimum or 
prevailing most common wage. It has been 70 cents since 1951. 
That is what the study reveals. Yet, there has been no effort 
on the part of any employer to my knowledge to reduce that 
wage, that hourly wage. The same thing is true in San Diego 
County. . . . When you say "who sets it?", it is something 
that was there. It grew. ... 

MR. HAGEN. Does the employer unilaterally decide what he will pay? 

MR. HAYES. The whole commnity will pay the reported wage because, 
remember, all of our employers don't use Mexican nationals. 

MR. HAGEN. I think your response is confusing. 

MR. HAYES. I am probably not explaining it very well.2 


The wage findings of the State Farm Placement Service are forwarded 
to the Regional Office of the U. S. Department of Labor in San Francisco, 
together with a certification that domestic workers are not available. 
(It will be remembered that this is still at least six weeks before the 
crop comes in.) There seems never to have been a case in which the 
Department of Labor has failed to accept the findings of the Farm Place-~ 
ment Service. Mr. Hayes reports that his agency has made more than 450 
wage findings for the purposes of the Mexican National program, of which 
only 12 have been re-examined. In each of these cases, the request for 
review came from farm employers, or from a representative of the Farm 
Placement Service itself. 


lgee Chapter IV, Table 41, pages 103-110, 


“Hearings before a Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on. Agriculture, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, on H.R. 7028, etc. Wash- 
ington, D.c., 1958, pp. 520-521. 


3tpid., p. 520. 


C. Apprenticeship 


Although farm labor is often stereotyped as "unskilled," there is 
virtually no agricultural task into which a neophyte can step and perform 
productively from the outset. For example, cotton picking is frequently 
viewed as one of the most menial of jobs, but in fact it demands a great 
deal of skill and experience. During World War IT, Japanese internees 
were put to work in the cottonfields of Arizona, apparently on the as- 
sumption that nonwhite races are inherently proficient at farm work. 

The results were damaging to this assumption as well as to the assumption 
that cotton picking is unskilled labor. 


CASA GRANDE, ARIZ. Sept. 21, 1942 (AP). Japanese volunteers 
went into the fields enthusiastically today but emerged tired and 
disappointed after their first day of picking Arizona's vital long 
staple cotton crop. 


Permission to use the evacuees was obtained when Secretary of 
War Stimson held that long staple cotton was vital to the war 
effort. 


Inexperience so handicapped the Japanese that only one man was 
able to pick as much as 44 pounds, earning 3 cents a pound, during 
the morning. The average was about 22 pounds. Experienced pickers 
gather 200 pounds daily. 


¢ Thinning sugar beets is another task frequently thought of as requir- 


ing little more than a strong back. A beet thinner had this to say on the 
subject; 


I guess that beet thinning is at the very bottom of the farm 
labor ladder. It's the hardest, it pays the least, and it's looked 
down on the most. But do you want to know something? Don't you 
ever let anybody tell you it's unskilled labor. Have you ever tried 
thinning sugar beets? You've got to move down that row at a good 
pace, chopping with your right hand and cleaning out with your left. 
You've got to get all the grass and weeds out of there, and all the 
little beet plants, leaving just one strong beet plant every six 
or eight inches. If you leave very many "doubles," you're going 
to find yourself out of a job. And if you fuss along too slowly, 
you'll find yourself out of a job, too. You've got to learn a fast 
rhythm, a rhythm that's just right, of shifting your weight just so, 
or you'll injure yourself. You've got to learn to walk sideways, 
crab-fashion, without getting your legs tangled up and falling on 
your face. Would you believe it? I've seen guys who could thin 
sugar beets with just a hoe, holding their other hand behind their 
backs. They had gotten so good, they could flick those little 
plants out with just a touch of the hoe. I've been doing it every 
spring for ten years, but I've never gotten that good. I tell you, 
it's a real art, and if you don't believe me, you just try thinning 
beets some time. You go out there and try to make wages thinning 
beets at $12 an acre, like they pay around here, and then you come 
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back and tell me if you still think it's unskilled labor.t 


For reasons such as this, the Standard Work Contract provides that a 
bracero shall receive not less than $2 per day during a period of learning SB 
his tasks. The apprenticeship period is limited to 48 hours--from four 

to six days, depending on the length of the working day. Braceros, 

however, seem universally unaware of this provision of their contract. 

They often grow so discouraged during their first few days on the job © 

that they voluntarily return to Mexico. 


I was contracted three days ago and here I am on my way 
out to Mexico. Why, I was only making enough to pay for my board. 
I told my boss that I had a family to support and that I needed 
a job where I could at least make five dollars a day or 
seventy cents an hour. He took me to the Association where I 
was told to either work for my present boss or return to Mexico. 
I chose to return to Mexico. I owe my boss $4.71 for board and 
insurance. Seven other men also chose to return to Mexico. They 
said that they have worked in many places and that this is the 
worst. If. they continue here their families will starve. They 
bring new braceros to this company every day because nobody 
lasts there over a week.© 


HHH KX 


I waited for 2 months in Mexico City before I was put on the 
Yucatén State List and permitted to go to Empalme. When I got to 
Empalme I waited another 15 days before they sent me to El Centro. 
My friends and I got our contracts on May 19. The contract states 
that we were supposed to get 20 cents a sack for harvesting 
onions. . .. When we got to the field we asked how much we were 
going to get, to make sure. They wouldn't tell us. After we 
started working we found out we only got 15 cents a sack.3 They 
were big sacks. Working hard all day, the most I could pick was 
29 sacks. This took me 11 hours. I wasn't making enough to pay 
for my board and insurance. All I got clear on my check was 41 
cents. I am married and have 2 children, and I sure can't 
support them with 41 cents. I make more in Mexico. 


3 . we were told that since we came so far, from the south 
of Mexico, that we would be able to choose an employer from 
northern California. We were ushered into the selection barracks, 
where we were offered contracts to the Imperial Valley. We 
refused them. Then the boy who runs the selection barracks marked 
something on the back of our passports that we had refused. 

Later, when employers from northern California would come in to 


linterview, April 27, 1959. 


“Interview, August 1, 1958. 


3the Farm Placement Service reported 20¢ was the "prevailing wage" for 9 
this type of work in Imperial County at that time. 
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select men, they would look on the back of our passports and 
turn us down. They kept this up for 5 days. 


Finally we were told that if we didn't accept employment 
we would be shipped back to Mexico. We were forced to accept 
contracts here in the Imperial Valley. We worked three days, 
and now we are quitting. 


There are seven of us that left our jobs and are going 
back to Mexico. Out of these seven, I was the one who earned 
the most--41 cents. Another man made 26 cents, another one 
made 24 cents, and another one made 20 cents. We don't have 
enough money to get home.1 


If the provisions of the contract concerning a “breaking in" period 
had been observed, these men would each have made at least 48 cents 
during the first three days of their employment, regardless of the amount 
of cotton they picked or the number of onions they pulled, topped, and 
sacked. The contractual guarantee of $2.00 a day during this period was 
sufficient to have paid board ($1.75) and insurance ($.09), with 16 cents 
left over each day. Evidently, the contract had not been honored in 
these cases. 


D. Journeyman Wages 
1. General. 


No one knows how much farm laborers in California earn--whether they 
be Mexican Nationals or American citizens. The reason for this somewhat 
surprising state of affairs in California's largest industry is that 
agricultural employers customarily maintain no payroll, or other records 
of labor costs. It is common practice for a grower to arrange with a 
labor contractor to have his crop harvested for, say, $20 a ton. The 
contractor recruits workers daily, and pays them daily, in cash. The 
rate may well vary from day to day, depending upon the number of workers 
available, the quality of the orchard, the weather, and so forth. At 
the end of the season, no one--including the workers themselves--re- 
members exactly how much was paid in wages. 


State and Federal Bureaus of Labor Statistics defer to the Department 
of Agriculture in the matter of farm wages. The Department of Agriculture 
recently estimated that the average agricultural wage in California was 
$1.17 per hour, and upwards of $267 per month, plus free housing. Since 
the State Farm Placement Service reports almost no farm wages as high 
as $1.17 an hour, and many which are nearly fifty cents an hour below 
this figure, it is not clear how the Department of Agriculture arrived 
at its estimate. 


One hears of fabulous wages to be made in agriculture, under the 
piece-rate system. For example, an interview with a Farm Placement 


linterview, May 22, 1958. 


Representative in San Joaquin County yielded the following: 


How much pay do the Nationals make, on the average? 

I've personally seen checks up to $150 - 200 for two weeks' work. 
Wheat kind of work was that? 

Cutting asparagus. 

Was it before or after deductions? 

After all deductions. That was the worker's take-home pay. It 
is a fortune by Mexican standards.1 


Edward Hayes testified before a special subconmittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, "Piece work pays very well in California--better than 
hourly work. $20 a day is quite common. "2 


Agricultural wages tend to be depicted in particularly attractive 
colors during discussions of the possible extension of minimum wage 
legislation to agriculture. Congressman James Roosevelt (Dem., Calif.) 
chaired a series of regional hearings during the fall of 1957, in which 
an attempt was made to learn how a $1.00-per-hour minimum wage would 
affect agriculture. Although growers were virtually unanimous in their 
contention they could not survive under the proposed legislation, they 
were equally unanimous in their contention they were already paying more 
than a dollar an hour. 


MR. FRANK. Good pickers, diligent workers, can easily earn $20 
to $30 a day (picking apples) and average pickers 
easily earn $15 a day.3 

¥HeUMH KH 
HOLT (Rep., Calif.) What do (prune pickers) make a day on 
the average? 


_GARROD. That depends on the person. We have them making as 
high as $15 a day. These people, say at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, working by the bucket, if they have made 
$10 or $12, whatever he wants to make, they just lay 
of. 

eH HHH 

EVERETT. I do not feel there is a need for a minimum wage for 
agriculture. .. . Any industrious man has the 
opportunity to earn far more than this proposed minimum 
of $1 per hour, including any overtime benefits. Last 
year peach pickers averaged from $10 to $25 per day; 
prune pickers $12 to $20 per day. During the thinning 
period, the men received from $12 to $20 per day. I 
would like to add there are men who earn as high as 


linterview, Jenuery 7, 1957. 
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3Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Represembevivee Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, op. cit., p. 1803. 
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$50 or $60 aday. ... 1 


On the ninth day of the hearings, Congressman Roosevelt commented, 
"I am curious... . Wherever we have been in the 11 Western States, 
everybody can afford to pay a dollar and where they are not they are very 
close to it, 90 cents or 95 cents. . .. Can we get some facts and 
figures where the people are that are getting less than a dollar?"2 


Congressman Roosevelt finally located an agricultural employer who 
answered his question. 


ROOSEVELT. .. . Have you any statistics at all about what the 
workers on your type of ranch or farm get paid? 

. RUTHERFORD. Yes, sir. We employ about 50 permanent American 
workers, and their average salary is about $500 a month, which 
is about $2 an hour average. 

. ROOSEVELT. You also use contract Labor? 

. RUTHERFORD. Yes, sir; we do. Our contract workers, we furnish 
them the customary salary plus transportation plus housing. 

ROOSEVELT. What do you call the customary salary? 

RUTHERFORD. ‘The 70 cents an hour. 

ROOSEVELT. .. . I thought the law said you had to pay them the 
going wage, and if the going wage of your permanent people is 
$500, how do you get away with the 70 cents an hour? 

RUTHERFORD. That is stoop labor.3 


The average gross wages paid braceros in the State of California are 
probably between 80¢ and 85¢ an hour. (In a moment we shall consider 
hourly and piece-rate differentials, gross versus net earnings, and the 
cases of special crops and regions.) A Farm Placement Representative in 
a Northern California county said, 


A National may make up to $30 a day. But those are the ones 
who are lucky. Very lucky. I personally saw one fellow's check 
for two weeks' work. $2.06. How do you like that? $2.06 for 
two weeks' work. . .. Now, the Nationals are supposed to get 
the prevailing wage for locals, but there's a little leeway. The 
prevailing wage is usually expressed as a range, let's say from 
$.65 to $1.00 an hour. What do you suppose the National gets? 

He always gets the $.85 an hour. I've been told there are 
exceptions, but I've never yet actually seen one with my own 
eyes. 


lipia., p. 21h. 

2tpid., p. 2451. Mr. Roosevelt might have asked Mr. Everett how his 
peach pickers were able to earn $60 a day, given a prevailing wage of 12¢ 
for a 40-pound box. To earn $60 under these conditions, a man would have 
to pick 480 boxes--ten tons of fruit. 80-90 boxes per day is a high aver- 
age. 


3rpid., pp. 2723-2724. 
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The manager of a large foreign labor’ association in the citrus belt 
reported, 


The citrus industry is shead of the rest of the agricultural 
industry. We figure that if a man's worth 85¢ when you pay him on 
an hourly basis, he ought to be able to earn 85¢ an hour when you 
pay him on a piece-work basis, too. So we hired a professor of 
agricultural economics from UCLA to figure out a formula for us 
that would take into account the set of the' fruit, the size of 
the trees, the slope of the hill, and everything else we could 
think of that would affect a man's picking speed. With this 
formula, our crews average right around 85¢ an hour. Actually, 
what we do is this. At the end of each pay period, we take the 

“top three-fourths of each crew, and figure up their earnings. 
If they don't average 85¢ an hour, then we adjust the rate per 
box so that they will be able to earn this mch. Say, we're 
paying 16¢ a box for oranges, we may raise the rate to 16 1/2¢ 
or 17¢. We don't take the full crew average, because there are 
always some goof-offs who aren't really trying.1 


The manager of another citrus association testified as follows before 
the Roosevelt subcommittee; 


MR. ALLEN. The field work like most citrus in California, is 
harvested by Mexican nationals. A small portion is harvested 
by American citizens. They again are paid the wage that is 
prescribed by the State of California. 

MR. ROOSEVELT. What is that wage in your area? 

ALLEN. In our case the average for the season has been 82 
cents per hour. 

ROOSEVELT. You do it by piece-work, too? 

ALLEN. By piece-work. They are paid on a piece-work basis. 

ROOSEVELT. But you figure it averages out to 82 cents. 

ALLEN. It has averaged out for the past two seasons to 82 
cents and a fraction.<© 


Still another bracero camp manager in the citrus belt of Southern 
California told this writer, 


We have some men doing work at an hourly rate, such as 
irrigating. Here they will make from 85¢ to 95¢ an hour. - But 
most of our work, of course, is picking oranges--navels and 
Valencias--and lemons. This is all on a piece-rate basis. 

If a man really applies himself in picking citrus, he can make 
up to a dollar and a half an hour, but on the other hand, you 
can go broke awfully easy. We have some men in camp right 

now who seem to be doing their level best, but who just can't 


tinterview, Jaly 14, 1957. 


“Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, op. cit., p. 2734. £) 
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get the knack and who can't make a thing.1 


It has seemed reasonable to pick out the citrus area for special 
attention because, as one of the informants quoted above indicated, this 
particular branch of agriculture has adopted somewhat more progressive 
policies of payment than most. It is almost certainly fair to conclude 
that braceros working in California agriculture generally are not making 
average wages in excess of those in the citrus industry. 


2. Perquisites. 


Employers of braceros often maintain that housing, transportation, 
and other perquisites furnished the workers without charge should be taken 
into account in any discussion of wages. The manager of a bracero camp 
in Tulare County said, 


Some people seem to have the idea that this is a cheap 
Labor program. Don't kid yourself. It is not. It costs the 
growers who house their nationals in my camp 15 per cent of 
their payroll for the maintenance of the camp; it costs 2 1/2 
per cent more of their payroll for workmen's compensation 
insurance. They also have to pay a certain amount for their 
association initiation fee and dues. Then, they pay for the 
round trip transportation from El Centro, and they have to 
pay a fee of $15 a head to the U.S. Government for admin- 
istration of the program. Oh, I tell you, it costs them, and 
it costs them plenty.¢ 


Estimates of the value of the perquisites braceros receive range from 15¢ 
an hour up. The following colloquy took place during the Roosevelt 
subcommittee hearings of 1957. Mr. Akers represented an agricultural 
corporation operating in California and Arizona. 


MR. UDALL (Dem., Ariz.) I was very mich interested in this para- 
graph in your statement regarding the Mexican national 
labor which I am well aware is the principal source 
of your regular labor in the Yuma area, particularly 
the closer you get to the border the more that is 
true. The impact of your testimony, really, with 
regard to that type of labor in your area is that you 
are paying adollar. I realize that is a special 
category of labor. That is covered by the agree- 
ments we have with the Mexican Government, but labor 
is not available in your area to do the type of 
work the Mexican national does; is that your testimony? 


linterview, July 13,. 1957. 


Interview, October 19, 1957. 


MR. AKERS, That is right. We can't get the local labor we would 
like to have there. We don't like to spend this 
fabulous amount of money building camps. It is a great 
investment we can't get back. We have to supply all 
of this to the Mexican nationalist (sic). 


MR. UDALL. Your testimony also is that by the time you have added 
all the costs, you are paying the Mexican national a 
dollar or more? 


MR. AKERS. More.t 


This fixes the value of the bracero's perquisites at something in 
excess of 31 certs an hour, since the prevailing wage in the Yuma Velley 
is 69¢ an hour. We shall not attempt to determine here whether the 
average bracero in fact receives perquisites worth approximately $3.00 
per day. We might note, however, that in such discussions as those 
quoted above, an addition has been made to the traditional definition of 
"perguisite." Administrative costs, which are of no benefit to the 
worker, are added to the costs of transportation, housing, and other 
worker benefits.© 


The Secretary of the National Agricultural Workers Union is inclined 
to believe the value of perquisites in agricultural labor is somewhat 
exaggerated. 


MR. TELLER (Dem., N.Y.) How many of these people who work on these 
farms get in addition to their salary certain other 
forms of remuneration or the equivalent of such 
remuneration ... ? 


MR. GALARZA, Congressman, up to about 3 or 4 years ago, it was 
standard doctrine, in discussions of this kind, that 
these so-called perquisites sometimes had as much value 
as the actual wages paid. So our union made a rather 
detailed study of perquisites in California and some 
of the Southwestern States, and in Louisiana. And we 
presented what we thought were convincing arguments to 
the Department of Agriculture, pointing out that the 
so-called perquisite argument was really not valid; that 
in the first place perquisites were often nonexistent. 


Secondly, there was a group of perquisites that did 
exist. .. . But they were so overvalued. For instance, 


lyecerings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Bducation and Labor, op. cit., p. 2834. 


thus, depending on the set of books one keeps, there is some basis 
both for growers' claims that braceros are "premium labor," and the claims 
of trade unions, religious groups and others that this. is a program 
of "cheap Labor." 
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a house might be valued at $30 a month, and when you 
went into that house you realized that its total 
capital value represented maybe $50. 


When we presented our facts to the Department of 
Agriculture, they were so persuading that 2 years ago 
in issuing their sugar order they eliminated the 
perquisites. And I am glad to say that in the last 
wage order issued by the Department of Agriculture 
covering the beet industry in California the same 
recommendation was made, apparently agreeing with 
our argument that the whole perquisite compensation 
is minimal, so insignificant. 


MR. TELLER. What was the nature of the wage order, and how much 
did it require the owner to pay to the employee? . 


MR. GALARZA, The sugar wage order of 2 years ago, as I recall, which 
for the first time in many years set aside the 
perquisites, for field labor raised the so-called fair 
wage to something under 50 cents.1 


Piece rates versus hourly rates. 


Agriculture is unique among major industries in its use of the piece- 
rate system of payment without any sort of wage floor.2 The system is 
justified on the grounds that it rewards the efficient worker, and gives 
the inefficient his due, without prejudice to either. Agricultural 
employers lose no opportunity to point out the high wages which are 
allegedly possible under this method of payment, although they sometimes 
fail to mention the other side of the coin: the method also makes 
possible extremely low wages. 


Growers generally regard piece rates as the backbone of agricultural 
wage structures. Labor groups generally oppose the entire philosophy. 
This is not the place to consider the system in detail and to decide for 
or against it. We may, however, note one or two points which are particu- 
larly relevant to the bracero's situation. 


a. Piece rates are set unilaterally by growers. Workers’ themselves 
have no voice,.even a consultative voice, in influencing the level at 
which piece rates are pegged. On some occasions piece rates are set so 
low that a competent worker is unable to earn the prevailing hourly rate 
in the area. For example, an experienced sugar beet thinner in 
San Joaquin County said, 


lyearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, op. cit., p. 1263. 


eme garment industry, and certain others, have incentives whereby an 
unusually adept worker is compensated for unusually high production. There 
is a minimum, however, below which no worker falls. 
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Last week, when the beet thinning started, my crew started 
out at 90¢ an hour. We were all experienced workers, and we were 
earning our 90¢. But I guess the growers didn't want to pay that 
much. One morning, after we had been picked up by the truck and 
had gotten out to the field, they told us we were being changed 
to apiece rate. We would get a certain amount for thinning a 
half-mile row. So we tried it out. We found that the most we 
could make under the piece rate was 65¢ an hour. It was the 
same field we had been in before. It was the same crew. We 
were all experienced. We were doing our best. But we couldn't 
possibly make anywhere near 90¢ an hour. . .. I don't know 
who decided to change to piece rates. . .. I know we never 
found out about it until we got out to the field that morning, 
and they told us to take it or leave it.1l 


b. Piece rates are unfair to an inexperienced worker. Although most 
braceros have done farm work all their lives, few have had any experience 
in Mexico with the types of crops in which they are expected to work in 
the United States (seeChanter 12)Even if the "apprenticeship" provision 
of the Standard Work Contract were honored, it would be an inade quate 
protection for the bracero, not only because of its low guarantee (25¢ 
per hour), but because 48 hours is insufficient time in which to gain 
proficiency in many pre-harvest and harvest operations. <A Federal en- 
ployee connected with the bracero program said, "It is only natural for 
the men not to make money for the first two weeks."© The foreman of a 
crew of bracero lemon-pickers estimated that it takes at least a month for 
his men to gain skill in this task.3 A student who had made a special 
study of the bracero program stated, 


The braceros were guaranteed the payment of wages established 
as the "prevailing wage". ..... In the Cucamonga area the prevailing 
wage averaged $.70 an hour... . In reality, very few of the 
braceros were making the established prevailing wage because the 
majority of them worked at a piece rate instead of an hourly rate. 
It takes several weeks for anyone to become proficient in picking 
oranges, lemons and other crops for which these men were paid at 
a picce rate, making it very difficult for many of them to earn 
as much as the prevailing wage rate until late in the season. 

By this +e the productivity of many of these crops had di- 
minished. 


c.. Braceros are often unaware of the basis on which they are being 
paid. According to the Secretary of the National Agricultural Workers Union, 


linterview, April 27, 1959. 
“Interview, September 5, 1958. 


3Interview, June 24, 1957. 
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A striking characteristic of the wage structure in the 
employment of Nationals is the frequency with which pay rates 
are changed. In the course of a week a crew may alternate 
between piece rates and hourly rates several times. Because 
of such frequent and unannounced changes in the rate of pay, 
it is often very hard to determine just what wage the men 
are receiving. . .. Often when a worker was asked what 
wages he was receiving he would answer: "I won't know until 


pay day." 


The manager of a large citrus association said, in effect, mach the 
thing; 


It's a real headache to keep abreast of the wage rates. 
Our workers go into both San Bernardino and Los Angeles counties. 
Sometimes the county line will go right through the middle of 
an orchard. There'll be different rates for the two sides of 
the orchard. It drives our foremen and bookkeepers nearly nuts.2 


In consequence of such factors as these, the mechanisms of payment 
in California agriculture frequently lead to dissatisfaction on the part 
of braceros. 


We had a very bad contract. I would only make 10 to 12 dollars 
a week. Only one day out of the six weeks did I work by the hour. 
Then I got 90¢ an hour. The rest of the time we picked berries by 
contract. We got 40¢ for each crate. It took us almost an hour 
to pick a crate because the crop was very poor and the good berries 
were scarce. One of the crews of 30 to 40 men went on strike, their 
pay was so low. All the big chiefs of the association came out to 
talk to them. They said that the wages we were receiving were the 
same as the locals.3 


he He oe. KH 


During my whole contract, the biggest check I ever got was 
$10. Mostly they were around $4. I won't even be able to pay 
the debt I got into just to come to the United States. ... We 
only worked 2 days at 90¢ an hour. Then we were paid by the 
box. Some days we would only make 3 boxes at 50¢ a box. ... 
Our forelady was the meanest person I ever saw. She would dump 
over the boxes of strawberries we picked, yell at us, cuss us 
out. The food was bad; the barracks were filthy. When it 
rained, more water would come inside the barracks than it was 


lkrnesto Galarza, Strangers in Our Fields. Washington, D.C., 1956, 
pp. 32-33. 
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3Interview, July 3, 1958. At this time, the prevailing rate for straw- 
berry picking in San Joaquin County, reported by the Farm Placement Service, 
was 50-70¢ per crate. 
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raining outside.t 


a 


I had a very poor contract. The first two weeks were all 
right, because we got paid by the hour. ‘The rest of the time 
we got paid by the contract. Why, I never got enough to pay 
for my board. In fact, I still owe them money for my board. 
I left my contract. Right now, I haven't got a penny. Some 
fellows got 9¢ checks. Some broke even.. Some like myself 
owed the association money at the end of the work period. 
Many boys quit their contracts. When we told the boss that 
we wanted to work by the hour, he got angry and said we were 
all lazy. We told him that we are not afraid of work, but he 
wanted to get us to work for nothing. He said if we didn't 
like it to return to Mexico. There are plenty of other men. 


We showed the association agent the check stubs and all he 
said was, "Well, boys, we are all Mexicans and we don't give up. 
Keep working. "2 


Growers fear that payment on an hourly rather than a piece rate will 
promote "soldiering." Many who are close to the agricultural scene deny 
that this need be the case. A supervisor for the Farm Placement Service 
said, 


Look at me. I've got long legs. I can walk pretty fast. 
Well, I've seen Nationals who could scuttle down a row of sugar 
beets, crab-wise, faster than I could walk down the row behind 
them. They would have their short-handled hoes in one hand, 
and would swipe the loose plants and crud away with the other 
hand. And they would keep that up all day. 


Now, maybe this particular crew was on piece rates--so much 
an acre. But they could just as well have been paid by the hour. 
It really doesn't make mach difference, one way or the other. I'll 
tell you why. If they're paying by the hour, the foreman will 
select the very best worker from the whole crew, and make him a 
pusher. Maybe he'll promise him a bonus or something. So he 
sets this pace, like I was saying, faster than an ordinary man 
can walk. The crew starts at one edge of the field; each man 
has a row, or maybe a double row, that he has to do. ‘They 
have to stay close to the pace that the pusher sets. If they 
fall behind, it becomes conspicuous as hell. If you don't keep 
up, you stick out like a sore thumb. And if a man lags 
behind consistently for an hour or two, or maybe half a day, 
he's had it.3 


linterview, June 10, 1958. 
2Interview, June 26, 1958. 


3Interview, May 2, 1958. 


Another representative of the Farm Placement Service said, 


The Nationals work like dogs. You wouldn't believe it 
unless you had been out there and seen it. Let me give you 
an example. A couple of months ago, a fellow comes into the 
office here--a domestic. He says, "I come out here all the 
way from the Midwest. I've got a wife and kids, and I need 
work bad." I says to him, "I'm sorry, fella, but things 
are tight right now. All I could give you would be a job 
planting garlic at 85¢ an hour." He says, "It's better than 
nothing." I says, "It would be in with a crew of Nationals. 
It would be rough." He says, "I've worked hard all my life." 
So I send him out to one of D 's ranches. At noon, 
he comes back in. His tongue was hanging down to here. He 
says, "I never thought I'd see the day I couldn't do as good 
as the next man. But those guys out there are crazy men. They 
aren't working--they're killing themselves." Of course, that's 
why the growers like the Nationals so mach. 


The question of worker-output is another which, however interesting 
and important, we cannot dwell upon here. We may note, in passing, only 
that there is disagreement whether wage levels for braceros are commensu- 
rate with the productivity demanded by growers, foremen, and labor 
contractors. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Harold Cooley, Dem., N.C.) I think somebody made 
the statement here that these Mexican workers cost 
the employers from $18 up to as mich as $50 per 
person. I can't conceive why an American employer 
would be willing to pay $18 or $25 or $50 to get a 
Mexican national if he had a local person available. 


FATHER MCCULLOUGH. Because he gets more work out of the Mexican 
national. : 


THE CHAIRMAN. I think your answer is correct; the employer does 
get more work out of the national. 


FATHER MeCULLOUGH. But has he a right to expect that much work?2 


4. Deductions. 
Public Law 78 amends Section 210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, 
and Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, to provide that 


braceros shall not be subject to deductions for social security or income 
tax. This has led some persons to defend the bracero program on the 


ih 
Interview, December 12, 1956. 


“Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Com- 
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ground that the foreign workers, far from being exploited, are better off 
than domestic workers. 


MR. PRICE (counsel for the committee). Now, then, Mr. Miller, could 
you tell us a bit about the methods by which the foreign 
workers are paid. By that I mean the mechanics of pay- 
ment rather than the quantity. 


(Executive Secretary, Agricultural Producers Labor Com- 
mittee). Some of our Associations pay their workers by 
check. Very few pay in cash. Some pay weekly and some 
pay bi-weekly. 


Are there deductions for taxes? 
I do not believe so. 


Then, since they are earning at the prevailing rate for 
domestics, their take-home pay is more than a domestic 
worker's would be. Is that correct? 


MR. MILLER. That is correct.1 


Many deductions from the pay of braceros are, however, authorized by 
the Standard Work Contract. These deductions vary from area to area. 
Nonoccupational health insurance costs the workers $2.00 a month in some 
parts of the country; $4.00 a month is the premium throughout most of 
California. In some parts of the country, braceros commonly prepare their 
own meals; in California, braceros are almost always fed by employers' 
associations, contractors, or concessionaires. The cost to the workers is 
the maximum allowable under law: $1.75 per day. 


These standard deductions often raise questions and cause unhappiness 
among the workers. 


The hardest thing about contracts where there is not mech 
work is the $1.75 charge for board. That can eat away all the 
little earnings a man can make.2 


et EE HE 
I worked from September to November, 1957, picking cotton 
in Imperial Valley. Our camp was in Niland. I only made enough 


to pay for my room and board the whole time. Some weeks I would 
come out owing by boss money.3 


iyearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Los Angeles, April 30, 1957. 


“Interview, June 10, 1958. 


3tnterview, May 1, 1958. 


Sue ee oF 


I hardly made any money. I would make from $2.00 to $8.00 
daily. Mostly in the lower $2.00 and $3.00 bracket. From this 
there were deductions. In the month that I have been here, I 
have only made $25 free. I have spent nothing on myself. I 
have sent it all home, but it is not enough. Here is a letter 
from my wife. She says they are all hungry. They have nothing 
to eat but hard tortillas. She says the children want to leave 
home to beg. She asks, "Why do you not send money home?" After 
I received this letter, I borrowed $15 from a friend of mine 
who was very kind, and I sent that home along with my last check, 
which was $10. When I get back to Mexico I am going to try_to 
get a contract for a different place. Salinas is not good. 


In addition to these standard deductions, braceros are sometimes 
subject to other deductions, which they may or may not understand, and 
which may or may not be permissible under the terms of the Standard Work 
Contract. For example, for three years, braceros engaged in pulling and 
tying carrots were charged for "twist-'ems" (tying wires) despite what 
would appear to be a very clearly worded provision of the Standard Work 
Contract: "The employer shall furnish the Mexican worker, without cost to 
such worker, all the tools, supplies or ha a required to perform the 
duties assigned to him under this contract.” 


A Spanish-speaking nurse who worked for a doctor who had many bracero 
patients said, 


The braceros who were waiting to see the doctor used to tell 
me their troubles. I felt so sorry for them. They had come up 
here with such high hopes, and I talked to so many who were going 
back discouraged. .. . Many of the men used to complain to me 
that money was being deducted from their checks for things besides 
board and insurance. They never quite understood what the other 
deductions were for. When I suggested they ask the association 
about it, they said, "Oh, no. They would get mad." I know of 
many cases where braceros were simply quitting and going back to 
Mexico. JI know of many other cases where fellows who were unhappy 
were skipping their contracts and heading farther north. They 
had heard they would get a better deal up there.3 


The weekly check from a bracero who had been picking cotton near 
Westmorland, California, contained the following information: 


linterview, June 4, 1958. 


ethis situation was only corrected after a special Joint Interpretation 
by the U. S. and Mexican governments was written into the contract in 
August, 1954. 


3Interview, June 10, 1957. 


NET 
TOTALES | SALARTO ASEGURO 1COMEDAS | PAGADO 
ert more 
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688 20.64 | 3.15 | 14.00 ace 


In some respects, this is a better than average check. Captions are 
in both Spanish and English, as required by law, but often omitted in 
braceros' pay checks.1 ‘he amount of cotton the worker had picked each 
day during the pay period was also recorded, another important type of 
data which is often missing from braceros' checks. However, in other 
respects, the check reproduced above leaves something to be desired. For 
example, it neglects to indicate the rate of pay ($3.00 per hundredweight), 
although Article 19 of the Standard Work Contract requires this informa- 
tion. Of even greater pertinence to the present discussion are the two 
types of deductions listed. This bracero was working for an association 
which charged 9¢ a day, or $2.70 a month for nonoccupationel health 
insurance. It is difficult to understand, then, why $3.15 was deducted 
for insurance from the worker's weekly pay. One is similarly puzzled by 
the $14.00 deduction for board, since $1.75 per day for seven days amounts 
to $12.25. 


Another recent pay check from the same company contained the follow- 
ing information: 
oi) 93] TOTAL | EARNED | INS. | BOARD | | NET 
TOTALES | SALARIO | : ASEGURO | | COMIDAS| P._ | PAGADO 


' 


85 | 69 | 78 | 109| 53 ie 525 : 15.75 ! 2.88 | 12.25 | 50 | 12 


The deduction for board is correct. The deduction for insurance 
appears to be predicated on a 32-day month. But the deduction of $.50 for 
"Pp." is of particular interest. The work contract requires an itemization 
of all deductions. "P," would seem a somewhat ambiguous itemization. 

The bracero who received this 12¢ check had no idea what the "P," was 
for. 


In an altogether different part of the state, a bracero said 


Why are there no inspectors who come here to help us? In 
the camp where I used to work, the checks showed how many boxes 
we picked, and how much we were paid for each box, so we would 
know if there was a mistake. Here they do not do that. I keep 
my own record of how many boxes I pick, but when I get my check it 
just has one number on it--how much I made libre. I cannot tell 
if I am being cheated or not. Why do they not put on our checks 


ah ret for example, Galarza, op. cit., p. 40. 


“Titexview, October 1, 1958. 


the number of boxes we picked and the rate of pay for each?1 


Another type of deduction may also be mentioned. A bracero who had 
been cutting asparagus in San Joaquin County said, "It seemed to us that 
we were being cheated. We were supposed to be paid by the pound, but it 
seemed to us that we got paid very little for all the pounds we cut. "2 
This bracero was unaware that he and his fellow workers were being paid 
only for the asparagus which was accepted in the packing sheds as 
standard quality. Crooked and undersized stalks, although often marketed, 
are considered "culls." Purthermore, the bottoms are cut from the stalks 
before weighing. Approximately one quarter of the field weight of the 
asparagus is removed before the pay of the field workers is calculated. 
None of these details is mentioned in the braceros' contracts. 


An even more common type of "deduction" from the average bracero's 
pay consists in charges for cashing checks and sending the money to 
Mexico. Many braceros do not go to town to cash their checks, because 
they are geographically isolated, as in the delta islands of San Joaquin 
County, or because they do not know any merchants who might perform this 
service. The following practice, therefore, is commonplace: 


Most of us give our checks to the foreman on payday. He 
takes them into town with him, and cashes them. I do not know 
where he cashes them. If we ask him to, he brings the money back 
to us. Or, if we ask him to, he buys a money order and sends 
it to our family in Mexico. If he just cashes the check, he 
charges us $1.00. If he sends a money order, he charges us 
another $1.00. 3 


Hours. 


Few complaints are heard from braceros more often than the complaint 
that they are not permitted to work as many hours as they would like. In 
the Imperial Valley, for example, braceros do not usually consider a 70¢ 
per hour wage unjustly low--but they consider a lack of work very unjust 
indeed. Braceros are living refutations of the popular myth that Mexicans 
sleep under cactuses, with sombreros pulled down over their faces. 
Braceros want to work, and they want to work as long as they are allowed 
to do so. A representative of the Farm Placement Service said, 


The Nationals will work themselves to death if you let them. 
The 8-hour day means nothing to them. They work 11 or 12 hours, 
and think nothing of it. In fact, they are happy doing it. The 
growers would prefer not to have the men working such long hours, 


qvnterview, September 20, 1957. 


“Interview, July 2, 1958. 


3tnterview, May 12, 1958. 
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because their efficiency goes down. The employer would prefer 
to hire more Nationals, so they would be fresh.l 


Braceros are frequently not. given the opportunity to work as mich as 
would like. Sometimes this is due to climatic conditions: 


I had a very bad contract on this trip. I was sent to Oxnard. 
I worked for the Ventura County Citrus Growers. We were supposed 
to pick lemons. But it rained a lot, so we were only able to 
work about 3 days out of each week, on the average. .. . On the 
days that I worked, I only made about $4.00 clear. On other days, 
we made nothing, but they charged us for board just the same. 
In five months at Oxnard, I was only able to send $110 to my 
family. I had hoped to be. able to do better than that, because 
I have a large family--six children--and everything is very 
expensive where they live, in Mexicali.@ 


Hee HE 


My friends and I were contracted from March, 1958, until 
September,1958, but we are quitting because we can't afford to 
keep working here. We were working for the Goleta Lemon 
Association. We worked less than half the time, and only half 
the day even on those days. We were not making enough to pay 
our board. Then they told us that next week they were planning 
to cut down on our hours even more. ‘That is when we decided 
to go back to Mexico. When we quit, they refused to pay us 
what was coming to us. They said we would have to wait a week, 
until they could make out the checks. But we couldn't stay 
around there, waiting all that time, because they would have 
kept on charging us for the board, and we would have ended up 
owing them money. They owe each of us for 54 hours of work 
at 36¢ an hour and 176 boxes at 20¢ a box. Who can we see 
about getting our money? Can you help us?3 


¥EEEN EE 


I did not get much work during this contract. It rained too 
much. There were entire weeks that we did not work, and days that 
we did work we worked only half a day. It got so bad that the boss 
finally told us he would stop charging us for board. He said we 
could buy our own food from then on. We never got a cent from 
that man that we didn't earn. 


Interview, December 12, 1956. 
Interview, May 23, 1958. 
Interview, May 23, 1958. 


Interview, June 2, 1958. 


One bracero was still able to joke about the situation: "It is a 
funny thing. At my home, there is no work because there is not enough 
rain. Here there is no work because theré is too much rain. "1 


In other cases, weather conditions seem to have little or nothing to 
do with the fact braceros are given the chance to work only abbreviated 
hours. 


The first 18 days we were in camp, we worked every day. We 
worked 18 straight days. Then we did not work a single day the 
rest of the month. We sat around for two weeks. We just sat 
around waiting to be sent home. We were charged for board the 
whole time. Most of the men ended with just enough to pay the 
board. I have just eight dollars left, from the whole month I 
was here. I live in Michoacan. I will be lucky if I can pay 
for my transportation back to my home.2 


3 1-0 


We only worked about four hours a day. When you work so 
little, you make no money. I won't even be able to get to my 
home in Guanajuato. I will just have to stay in Mexicali and 
try to get another contract.3 


XH HHH 

There were seven of us working for our boss. There was not 
even enough work for all seven of us. Then the boss brought in 
three "specials." He gave whatever work there was to them and 
nothing at all to us. When I asked him about this, he just 
turned his back and walked away. 


= Cle HG 
Last fall, we were contracted for six weeks to work at 
Rio Hondo, Texas. We were going to pick cotton. There were 32 
ofus. The work didn't last as long as they thought. The 
work ran out in fifteen days, and they sent all of us back to 
Mexico. 
A compliance officer for the U. S. Department of Labor said, 


They shouldn't be contracting braceros for work here in the 


linterview, April 16, 1958. 


@ Interview, September 1, 1958. 


3Interview, April 2, 1958. 


Linterview, June 27, 1958. 


DInterview, July 8, 1958. 


Imperial Valley. They-only work 2 or 3 hours a day as it is. 
If I had my way, I wouldn't let another.one come in until the 
work picks up. But I have nothing to say about it.l 


The Standard Work Contract specifies that braceros shall be given 
the opportunity to work at least three-fourths of the time, defined as 
64 hours in each 2-week period. Failing this, the employer "shall furnish 
the worker one day's subsistence for each 8 hours or fraction thereof that 
the employment offered is less than 64.hours. . . ." Subsistence is 
defined as three meals per day. The statements of the braceros and offi- 
cials quoted above seem to indicate this provision of the work agreement 
is widely violated. The evidence strongly suggests that braceros are 
over.certified in many areas and many crops. 


6. Length of Contract. 


Among the crucial variables affecting the bracero's ability to 
achieve his aims is the length of the contract he receives. In an earlier 
chapter, we noted that many braceros mst go heavily into debt in order to 
negotiate the contracting process. Even given the most favorable wages 
and hours, they must often work a month or more simply to pay these debts. 
Only then do they begin to earn toward the support of their families. 
The average bracero, therefore,is delighted if he is so fortunate as to 
receive 7M ere cag contract, and dismayed if he receives one for four weeks. 
In Table 40 will be found the replies we received to the question "How long 
would you like to remain in the United States as a bracero, given the chance?" 
As some of the workers indicated in their answers to this question, 
length of contract, like every other condition of their employment, is 
usually beyond their control. There is only one way in which the worker 
may Occasionally play an indirect part in determining how long he shall 
remain in this country. In Chapter II, Section E, we quoted the manager 
of a bracero-users' association who had evolved a policy of granting only 
short-term contracts and extending them for "crackerjack workers." The 
manager of another bracero-users' association discussed this policy in 
even more candid terms. 


We use only six-week contracts here. You may wonder why, 
since we work with a year-around crop, and the number of Nationals 
we have here never varies by more than a couple of hundred--from a 
low of, say, 500, to a high of, say, 700. Well, the reason is 
that we never can be sure of what we are getting from the 
Reception Center. Oh, sure, we pick the men, and we have a pretty 
good batting average, but we make some mistakes. We have found 
that if we get a real odd-ball, instead of going through all the 
trouble of calling in the Mexican consul and compliance officer, 
and repatriating the man.right then and there, it's easiest to 
let him fiddle around till the end of his contract, and simply 


linterview, June 22, 1958. 


not renew the contract. We tell all the men, when they first 
come in, that if they keep their noses clean, do what they're 
told, and give us an honest day's work, that they stand a good 
chance of getting their contracts extended. The ones who do 

a good job will get six weeks' extension, and at the end of that 
time they're eligible for another six weeks' extension, and 

so on. We have many workers who stay with us for eighteen 
months, and then go home for a short furlough, and come back 
for another eighteen months.1 


In other words, the bracero's desire to remain in this country the 
maximam possible time is used as a lever to control him. There can be no 
doubt that the technique is successful. 


7. Nature of the crop. 


Many of the most important crops grown in California are quite unpre- 
dictable as to quality and quantity. This is largely but not entirely a 
matter of rain, drought, heat or cold. A crop may be damaged, for ex- 
ample, if an insecticide intended to destroy the natural enemies of the 
crop also destroys the insects which pollinate it. Formerly, a grower 
whose crop went bad for one reason or another would normally plow the 
crop under, or let the sparse fruit fall to the ground, and hope to 
recoup his losses the next year. There is some reason to believe that 
the bracero program is changing this practice. 


Anthony Rios, President of the Community Service Organization, lead- 
ing organization of the Spanish-speaking in California, told the present 
writer, 


We locals got so that we could size up an orchard by just 
glancing at it. If there wasn't enough fruit to make it worth 
our while going in, we would simply tell the grower to forget 
about the whole thing. If he jacked up his picking price, of 
course, that was another matter. We didn't care if there was 
only one lemon on every tree, if they paid us enough so that we 
could make wages. But now you won't find more than a handful 
of local fellows still working in the lemons. You want to know 
why? I'll tell you one of the biggest reasons: these poor 
Nationals don't know shoes from Shinola when it comes to picking 
citrus. They'll go in there, no matter what the orchard looks 
like. They won't say a word. They think they're lucky to get 


it. 
Some braceros, however, are inclined to question their luck. 
I have been working since June, 1957, picking oranges and 


linterview, July 23, 1957. 


2Interview, June 10, 1957. 


lemons for the Association at Santa Paula: “The orchards were 
very bad. They didn't have mch fruit. In a whole year, I was 


only able to.send $165 home to.my wife and child in Estado de 
México.1 


HH HH 


In Sonora, I used to be able to pick up-to 100 kilos a 
day, but we had good cotton over there. Tall plants with mich 
cotton on each plant. Here the cotton is short, with only a 
few cotton bolls on each plant. It seems to us that this is 
Just volunteer cotton that grew from last year's leftover seeds, 
and that nobody even irrigated. The most anybody. in my whole 
camp is able to pick is about 50 kilos a day. Even though they 
paid less per kilo in Mexico, we could make more money there.@ 
(Ed. note: a kilogram is about 2.2 pounds.) 


8. Dishonest practices. 


We have noted that violations of the. wage and.hour provisions of: the 
Standard Work Contract are widespread. In most cases, however, it is. 
‘difficult to say whether or not a violation has been intentional, which 
is perhaps the reason that in.the 16-year history of the brecero program 
only one California grower has-been declared ineligible to participate in 
the program. 


There are certain practices, though, which it would seem difficult 
to. construe as anything but intentional. For example, a compliance 
officer for-the U. S, Department of Labor said, 


When I first came into-this territory, I. found it-to be 
quite-a common practice for the growers to work their Nationals 
for, say, 12 hours a day, and pay them for only 8. But I didn't 
fool around with that. kind of stuff, and we've pretty well. 
cleaned it up now.3 


A bracero in the San Joaquin Valley reported . 
We sometimes work 9 or 10 hours, but the foreman only. 


marks us down for 8. We have wondered why he does it, but we h 
haven't said anything to anybody. The inspector never comes here. 


linterview, May 23, 1958. 
“Interview, September 17, 1958. 
3Interview, May 8, 1957. The "clean-up" did not, however, include 


the withdrawal of any grower's braceros, or the revocation of his right 
to contract braceros in the future. 


ger eis May 12, 1958. 


A bracero who had just completed a contract in San Diego County 
reported 


We had a foreman named R who did not pay us for 
all the hours we worked. Our wages were short. I asked him 
about it. He said if I gave him some money, he would check on 
it. I gave him all the money I had, which was $3.80. He went 
away, saying he would find out what the trouble was. I never 
saw my money again, and I never did find out why we had been 
getting short wages. 


Another patently dishonest practice which seems to be quite common-- 
at least, which is widely rumored--is short weighing.© (See Plate 39.) 


None of the men in my camp went to work today. It is just 
no use working. We make no money, whether we work or don't work. 
When we weigh in the cotton, instead of only deducting four 
pounds for the sack, they deduct ten pounds. 


EEK HE K 


When we complain to the foremen, we are told that if we 
do not like it we can go back home. Several of the men have gone 
back home. Several have gone back because they are robbed of 
pounds when they weigh in. Last week a bracero named A 
M complained of a shortage when he weighed in. ‘The 
shortage was 8 pounds, to be exact. The foreman deducted twelve 
pounds, but the sacks only weigh four pounds. When this bracero 
complained, the foreman threw the cotton sack back at him, and 
it struck him in the face. His eye was injured, and he went 
back to Mexico. 


Most crops, although theoretically picked by weighable units, do not 
involve the use of scales. Potatoes, for example, are paid by the stub; 
a stub is a half-sack, or 50 pounds. Fruit is commonly paid by the lug, 
which may be 25, 40, or 50 pounds. Vegetables may be picked by the 
hamper (peas, snap beans), the bucket (cucumbers, soft squash), the box 
(tomatoes), or the sack (carrots). In every case, it is assumed that the 
unit has a standard weight. A bucketful of normal, orchard-run apricots, 
for example, weighs about 13 pounds. A level boxful of canning tomatoes 
weighs approximately 50 pounds, net; the same box, filled level with 
peaches, has a net weight of approximately 40 pounds. ‘The Secretary of 
the National Agricultural Workers Union has made the following public 


linterview, June 26, 1958. 
culling and 


@this is not to be confused with the practice of/trimming before weighing 
which, although puzzling to many braceros, is apparently legitimate. 


interview, September 26, 1958. 


lonterview, October 11, 1958. 


statement: 


After very careful observation over many years, and 
checking with every device I could, including taking scales out 
to the fields in some instances, I have’ come to the conclusion 
that the average field worker in California does 15% more 
work than he is paid for. In the potato and dry onion harvests, 
the workers are required to fill their sacks until they weigh 
as much as 65 or 70 pounds. In melons, they are told "throw 
another melon or two into the crate," In soft fruits, they are 
told that the standard unit is a heaping pail. If their pails 
are not heaped high enough, they are sent back until they are. 
I hardly need to tell this audience that this abuse is particu- 
larly flagrant in the case of the Mexican Nationals. The 
National doesn't know when he is being milked, half the time. 
The other half of the time, he keeps mighty quiet--or he is 
shipped back to Mexico as a troublemaker.1 


9. Wages, Gross 


We have consideredhthe principal factors which influence the bracero's 
pay. It remains now to/seqhow mich he receives, after the interplay of 
the above considerations. The gross wages of braceros in California 
apparently average about $32 per week, based on a survey which we shall 
consider in a moment. ‘This finding is consistent with our earlier esti- 
mate that the hourly wages of braceros in California average 80¢-85¢. 


Department of Labor statistics indicate that braceros' average 
length of stay is 3.1 months. From this we are able to calculate the 
average earnings of braceros during their. entire contract, before deduc- 
tions. The figure is about $416. 


It should be borne in mind throughout this entire discussion that 

braceros' wages are higher in California than in any of the other 28 

states in which they are used.2 For example, cotton growers in a major 

bracero-using county of Arkansas reported the following wages for their 

braceros during the 1955 and 1956 seasons. These data were employed 

during 1958 Congressional hearings by proponents of Public Law 78. It may be 
assumed that the earnings reported here put the best possible face on 

conditions in Eastern Arkansas. 


lirnesto Galarza, address before the Human Rights Section, First Annual 
Issues Conference, California Democratic Council, Fresno, March 3, 1959. 


“according to Department of Agriculture estimates, the composite farm 
wage rate is slightly higher in Washington than in California--but 
Washington uses no braceros. 


Table 58 


Braceros' Earnings in Cotton Picking, 
Mississippi County, Arkansas, 1955 


Group and Hours 
Week Ending Worked 


| 
GROUP A: | 
October 5 
October 19 | 
November 2 
GROUP B: 
October 5 | 
October 12 
October 26 | 
GROUP C: 
September 21 } 
October 12 
October 26 i 
GROUP D: | 
September 29 } 
October 19 
November 2 i 
GROUP E: 
September 21 i 
October 5 
October 19 | 
November 2 
i 


-50 
30 
43 
21.63 


SOURCE: Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, on H.R. 
7028, etc. Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1958, p. 371. 


Table 59 


Braceros' Earnings in Cotton Picking, 
Mississippi County, Arkansas, 1956 
Group and } Average 
Week Ending Worked Earnings | per Hour 
pee Prn ene as ERE EES ace le 
GROUP A: 
September 12 | 
September 26 | 
October 10 | 
October 2h 
GROUP B: | 
September 19 } | 
October 5 
October 17 | | 
October 24 
GROUP C: | 
September 12 
September 46 
October 10 
October 2h 
GROUP D: | 
September 26 
October 10 
October 17 
October 2h 
GROUP E: | 
Septenber 12 
September 26 | 
October 10 
October 2h 
| | 


SOURCE: Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, on H.R. 
7028, etc. Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1958, p. 371. 


It may be said for the employers of these crews that they easily met 
the guarantee of three-fourths time employment. (See Section 5, above. ) 
In both 1955 and 1956, these crews averaged 55.9 hours of work per week. 
However, hourly earnings were such that a crew which worked 63 hours 
during the week ending October 26, 1955, for example, had gross earnings 
of only $19.80 per man. Braceros employed by the above employers averaged 
49.1 cents per hour and $27.45 per week during 1955, and 50.0 cents per 
hour and $27.95 per week in 1956. These, it should be noted, were 
earnings before deductions. 

10. Wages, Net. 

Gross wages, such as these, are of more interest to compliance 
officers than to braceros themselves. Braceros often have little or no 
recollection of their wages before deductions. They are concerned with 
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their net pay, or, to be even more exact, with the amount they are able 
to return to Mexico for the support of their families. 


In the course of the present study, a sample of braceros was asked 
"What was the total amount of money you made, after deductions, during 
your most recent contract?" The replies were as follows. 


Table 60 


Total Net Earnings 


$0 

1-50 
51-100 
101-150 
151-200 
201-250 
251-300 
301-400 
401-500 
501-1, 000 
1,001 or more 


OUNIVH OOK EO 


° 


TOTAL 


Median; $220 


By asking the informants how long they had been in the U.S. during 
their most recent contract, it was possible to calculate their average 
weekly earnings after deductions, 


Table 61 


Average Net Earnings Per Week, During Most Recent Contract 


| 
| 
| 


and over 
Don't remember 
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° 


TOTAL 


Median; $19 
~251- 


Our informants were asked, next, how much of their net wages they 
had spent in the area of their employment, and how much they had sent back 
or taken back to Mexico. The former consideration is of great interest 
to merchants in bracero-using areas. 


Table 62 


Expenditures in the U. S., During Most 
Recent Contract, Reported by 394 Braceros 


Number Percent 


For the most part, U. S. expenditures are regarded by the bracero as 
further deductions from his pay. He mst buy shoes and work clothes, as 
his sandals and Mexican field "pajamas" make him uncomfortably conspicuous 
and are often ill-adapted to U. S. working conditions. He mst buy soap 
to keep himself and his clothes tolerably clean. Many of his other 
expenditures are for things which can only be regarded as essentials. 


Amount Spent per Week 


{ 


eae 
$.01 +" 199 8 


3.00) “ike9 | 
2.00 - 3.99 | 
4.00 - 5.99 | 
6.00 - 7.99 
8.00 - 9.99 | 
10.00 -11.99 

12.00 and over 

Don't remember 


Oo UFEOFOP 
O MHP ANEADO 


v 
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TOTAL 
Median: “4.00 


The wages which preoccupy the bracero, therefore, are those which he 
is able to realize after all the expenses attendant upon his U. S, trip 
have been met: the wages, in a word, which he is able to mail back to 
his family in Mexico, or carry back with him when he returns. The suc- 
cess or failure of a contract, for the average bracero, turns upon the 
answer to a single question: did he make enough to support his family? 
This primary question does not take into account an elevation of the 
family's standards. It is a question couched at a primordial level-~- 
the level of survival. If the answer to this first question is "yes," 
the question of an improvement in the family's condition may be raised. 
We have earlier noted, in our chapter entitled "Why Are They Here?" 
that the average bracero estimates his family requires $1.36 per day to 
meet its most primitive needs. It is instructive, then, to examine the 
following data. 


Table 63 


Average Weekly Amount Returned to Mexico During Most Recent 
Contract, Reported by 398 Braceros 


| 
380 


Median: %14.77 


Dollars per Week 
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Here we see that the most meaningful wage estimate (i.e., a true 
"net" figure) for braceros in California is $14.77 per week, or 
$2. llper day. In other words, the average bracero in our sample made 
75d a day beyond the barest needs of his family. We can only conjecture 
as to what is being done with this 75¢. In the case of most braceros, 
it is almost certainly being used to retire debts assumed during the 
contracting process. In the cases of those braceros who are fortunate 
enough to have obtained their contracts without going into debt, it is 
perhaps being used to buy children's clothes, and a diet somewhat more 
varied than tortillas and beans. It is evident that on the basis of such 
savings as these, few braceros are able to buy businesses, obtain an 
education, or otherwise lift themselves above the common laborer class. 


E. Wages: Recent Developments 


The provisions of the International Agreement and Standard Work Con- 
tract concerning wages do not include any mention of a minimum wage, 
beyond the following section of Article 15 of the International Agree- 
ment: "In no case shall the Secretary of Labor make a certification on 
the basis of any job order which specifies a wage rate found by the 
Secretary of Labor to be insufficient to cover the Mexican worker's 
normal living needs." A Catholic priest has commented upon this guaran- 
tee in the following words: 


This is an extremely important provision, Mr. Chairman, 
because,in effect, it sets a minimum wage. How does this minimm 
wage work out, when you examine it closely? It turns upon the 
concept of "normal living needs." What are "normal living needs" 


A derant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, Article 15. 
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for a bracero? They are spelled out -in the contract itself. The 
amount required for subsistence is stated to be not more than £3.75 
per day. In other words, Mr. Chairman, according to.the internal 
provisions of these documents themselves, the only situations under 
which a bracero has a legitimate wage grievance--the only situations 
under which a bracero may be transferred from one grower to another, 
or one crop. to another, or one area to another-~-are situations 
under which he is making less than $1.75 a day, gross. For the 
normal 10-hour working day in agriculture, this is 17 1/2 cents per 
hour. Speaking on behalf of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 

Mr. Chairman, [I would like to suggest that this leaves something 
to be desired as the concept of a fair wage in the United States 

of America. 


This priest was discussing a piece-rate situation. For several 
years, the Mexican government has had an unwritten understanding with the 
U.S. Department of Labor that no braceros would be given contracts calling 
for less than 50¢ per hour, when payment was on an hourly basis.2 In the 
cotton harvest of the Southwest, however--the largest single crop-activity 
using braceros--there was until recently no floor for wages, aside from 
the equivalent of 17 1/2 cents per hour, which was, in its effect, a 
guarantee of no net wages at all. . 


In the spring of 1958, the Department of Labor attempted to institute 
regulations affecting piece rates. The Department proposed that braceros 
applying themselves diligently be assured under piece rates the equivalent 
of the unwritten minimum called for by the Mexican government~--50¢ per 
hour. The Secretary of Labor called a meeting of his Farm Labor Advisory 
Committee, composed of bracero-users and their spokesmen, to consider the 
new proposal. At this meeting, the proposed regulations received a 
stormy reception. 


FARMERS YELL "NO" AT 50-CENT BRACERO PAY 


CLAIM U.S. FARM HELP "LOUSY" 


MINIMUM WAGE REJECTED BY FARM EMPLOYERS 


Washington, April 24, 1958 (AP). Spokesmen for U.S. employers 
of Mexican farm labor vigorously denounced today a Labor Department 
proposal for a flat 50-cent an hour minimum wage. 


Joe Montague, attorney for the Tcxas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn., told a conference of employer representatives and 
government officials that such a wage guarantee would be an outright 


lHearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Los Angeles, April 30, 1957. 


gee, e.g., testimony of Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell Brown, 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Agriculture on H.R. 7028, etc., Washington, D.C.: U.S.Government 
Printing Office, 1958, p. 593. 
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violation of the Wagner Labor Act. He said the act inp Baie pied 
exempts agricultural workers from wage controls. . 


One after another, employer representatives from various 
states, chiefly Texas and California, arose to say there was a 
need for more Mexican workers. They complained of what they called 
unreasonable interpretations by the department of a requirement 
that all available domestic labor be hired first before Mexicans 
could be brought into an area... 


Stephen D'Arrigo, San Jose, Calif., said efforts to hire 
only domestic workers had been costly. . .. "They did a lousy 
job," he added. "That's our experience with then. ml 


The Department of Labor then offered a compromise. 90% of the 
Mexican Nationals "of normal competence, who applied themselves diligently," 
were to be assured of gross earnings of 50¢ per hour at piece rates. No 
floor was to be provided for the earnings of the remaining 10%. ‘This 
compromise was vigorously resisted by growers' representatives. 


This sort of wage manipulation in the guise of preventing 
adverse effect© is entirely untenable. ‘The basic principle of 
piece-rate pay is that the superior worker earns more and the 
inferior worker earns less--not that 90 percent must earn the 
average wage instead of the customary 50 percent. 3 


However, in the summer of 1958, the Department of Labor compromise 
was put into effect, perhaps as the price to bracero-users of a two-year 
extension of the bracero program, being considered by the Congress at 
that time.4 ‘There appears to have been no effort in the intervening year 
to implement the new wage regulations in California, perhaps due to the 
widespread belief that there are no farm wages in this state below 70¢ an 
hour. Many crews of braceros in the Imperial Valley, however, would 
benefit from the enforcement of the new regulation in that area--particu- 
larly in the cotton harvest. > 


limperial valley Press, (El Centro, Calif.) April 25, 1958. 


2 
An allusion to Section 503 (2) of Public Law 78. 


“Testimony of Keith Mets, Imperial Valley Farmers Association, before 
a subconmittee of the House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, 
op. cit., p 305. 


Naince unemployment in the U.S.-was 6,500,000 in this period, some 
Congressmen were dubious of the wisdom of extending the importation of 
foreign workers. 


We have already seen, on pages 226-227 , statements from braceros who 
came from crews which averaged less than 25¢ an hour in picece-rate 
operations in the Imperial Valley. 
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In the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the Department of Labor's 
minimum wage regulation has had a demonstrable impact. 


Employers of Mexican Nationals were urged to comply 
voluntarily with the 90-10 policy but only a few did so, the 
Department has found. Payroll audits during and after the season 
showed that the customary $2.05 per ecwt. for picking cotton 
produced wages well below fifty cents an hour. Investigations 
showed that no rate less than $2.30 could be expected to meet 
the Department's policy.1 


This year, therefore, cotton growers in that region of Texas will 
be required to offer braceros $2.30 a hundredweight, and will presumably 
not be allowed to contract Mexican Nationals unless the same terms are 
offered to domestic farm workers. 


134 shops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking, Newsletter No. 41. 
San Antonio, Texas, May, 1959, p. 4 


CHAPTER IX 
TRANSPORTATION 


Much of the life which the bracero spends es a contract worker is 
spent on the highways of Mexico and the United States. Indeed, braceros 
are known as "migrants" in Mexico,1 elthougn in the United States, where 
the term suggests quite a different imege, it is not commonly applied to 
Mexican Nationals. 


During his career as a bracero, the typical contract worker is in 
transit in the following ways: 


(1) From his home to the Migratory Station, and return. 
(2) From the Migratory Station to the Reception Center, and return. 
(3) From the Reception Center to the place of employment, and return. 


(4) From the camp in which he is housed to the fields or orchards, 
and return, each day. 


We shall examine each of these forms of transportation in this chap- 
ter. Still another type of transportation, to which many braceros. are 
introduced at some time or other during their contracts, consists of 
movement from camp to town in the evenings or on weekends for the purpose 
of shopping or pleasure. We shall take up this subject in the following 
chapter, "Use of Leisure Time." 


A. Home to Migratory Station 


The prospective bracero must make his way from his home to the near- 
est Migratory Station in the best way he can. Some men walk. The manager 
of a large bracero camp in Southern California reported that he had con- 
tracted two men who had walked from San Andres Tuxtla, Vera.ruz, to 
Empalme, Sonora, a distance of more than 1,500 miles.© A nunber of other 
men hitch-hike. The most common way of making the journey, however, is 

~by bus. There are many bus companies in Mexico, and fares are relatively 
low. For example, a one-way ticket from Guadalajara to Empalme costs 
83.15 pesos ($6.65, American money) for a trip of 820 miles. (As noted 
in Chapters V and VIII, though, even so modest an expense as 
this frequently works a considerable hardship on the prospective bracero. ) 


al 

As we noted in Chapter I, the agency of the Mexican government which 
administers the bracero program is called the Bureau of Migratory Labor 
Affairs. 


interview, July 13, 1957. 


There is no way to estimate accurately how far the average bracero 
has to travel to reach the nearest Migratory Station. We know, however, 
that most of the braceros who enter California come from Guanajuato, 
Jalisco, and Michoacén. ‘The average distance from these three states to 
Empalme is not less than 1,000 miles. Braceros who come from Oaxaca must 
travel 1,600 miles. ‘The relatively few men drawn from Sinaloa, on the 
other hand, may need to travel only 200. or 300 miles. 


, We have already noted, in Chapter V, that many candidates are re~ 
jected at the Migratory Stations. Some of them return eb once to their 
homes, presumably by public transportation ir they still have money, pre- 
sumably by other means if they do not... We can be no more definite in 
discussing the movements of braceros who have completed their contracts, 
and have returned to the Migratory Station. Many of them return to their 
homes, but it is a matter of common knowledge that many do not. Probably 
as many as 40% begin immediately to seek another contract, or spend their 
money idling in Hermosillo, Chihuahua, or Monterrey before re-entering 
the contract stream.l Many braceros who have completed their contracts 
fail to return to their homes simply because they have not made enough 
money to do so. For example, 


I owe 1,250 pesos at home, and I do not plan to return until 

I am able to pay the debt. I will not be able to pay it picking 

- cotton here in the Imperial Valley. As soon as this contract is 
over, I.will. try to oT another contract, and hope I am sent to 
Northern’ California. , ; 


B. Migratory Station to Border 


When the candidate for the contract successfully passes the several 
screens at the Migratory Station, he becomes.a ward of the government or 
his employer, and has to pay for his transportation only under special 
circumstances which we shall discuss in a few moments. Article 6 of the 
International Agreement reads as follows; 


The Secretary of Labor, at the expense of the United States 
Government, shall provide transportation for a prospective Mexican 
worker, selected at the migratory station... from such migratory 
station to the reception center and return to the nearest migratory 
station. . 


The Secretary of Labor, at the expense of the United States 
Government, shall also furnish the prospective workers. subsistence 
while awaiting transportation from the migratory station . . . and 


lime Social Secretariat of the Bishops of Mexico estimated in December, 
1957; that "four: out of every ten (braceros) have not returned to their 
homes and families in Mexico." (Alamo Messenger, San Antonio, Texas, 
December 5, 1957.) 


“Interview, September 10, 1958. 
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the reception center and return, and while he is at the reception 


center. 


When enabling legislation for the bracero program was being con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States in 1951, the portion of 
braceros' transportation expenses to be borne by the U. S. government was 
@ controverted point. Growers from northern states asked that the govern- 
ment not only pay for transportation to the border, but for part of the 
trip within the U, S. as well. For example, in.a public hearing on the 
bracero bill, the following interchange took place between Congressman 
Poage (Dem., Texas), the bill's author, and a representative of the 
Northwest Agricultural Labor Association, Renton, Washington. 


UMBEDACRT. 


UMBEDACHT. 


POAGE. 


ul 


: - I would be in favor of a program... of some 
nominal figure of, say, 500 miles. It might vary one 
way or another. And that the Government take care of 
the expense up to that distance. 


That is within the United States is what you are talking 
about there? 


Yes. 


Then are you willing, also, that the United States Govern- 
ment shall go to southern Mexico and pay for a thousand 
miles of transportation in the Republic of Mexico? 


If it was necessary to produce our crops, yes, sir. 


It is something like 1,500 miles across the Republic 

of Mexico. We are assuming that the Government is 
going to pay the way for about 150 miles from Monterrey 
or Chihushua or Hermosillo. It is 150 miles down there. 
You will have the Government actually paying 1,350 miles 
of transportation in Mexico and then you are going to 
pay 150 miles in Mexico and then you are going to pay 
500 miles in the United States, and then you are going 
to have something like 800 miles additional, are you 
not, in the United States that the Government will have 
to pay? 


When you take it from that particular territory, yes. 


During the World War II version of the bracero program the U. S,. 
government had paid all transportation costs for foreign contract workers. 


2 

Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
82nd Congress, 1st Session, on H.R. 2955 and H.R. 3048. Washington, D.C., 
1951, pp. 149-150. 


An ‘Assistant Secretary of Agriculture also spoke for the proposition 
that the U. S, government bear most of the cost of transporting braceros 
to their places of employment. 


WR. OVERBY: . . . I attended a meeting a short while ago in one 
of the committee rooms, I forget which one, with 
various Members of Congress from the Northwestern 
States, Washington, Oregon; and Idaho, and I think 
northern California... Very definitely they 
asked that a program be developed which would provide 
for some availebility of this labor without the 
tremendous cost that they ‘have of going to the border 
and getting it. 


- ABERNETHY (Dem., Miss.): Were there any farmers there asking 
for -it? , 


OVERBY: Yes, indeed, there were. There were people representing 
the farmers. I do not know how many folks who come into 
Washington from long distances are actually farmers. 


ABERNETHY: Does that demand come from any other place now? 


OVERBY: Yes; in January when -the Secretary of Labor had”his 
‘Nationwide advisory committee there was a vote taken 
and they wanted this kind of legislation, and 21 of 
the States wanted it and 20 of them Aid MOtH.! 6 


ABERNETHY: They wanted the Government to pay the transportation 
of the workers? 


‘ OVERBY: They wanted the authority to. be developed so that the 
Government could pay a part of that cost. 


’ ABERNETHY: Were they speaking of domestic workers or foreign 
workers? 


MR. OVERBY: They were talking largely of making the labor available 
and they were talking in terms of foreign workers.1 


In the law which the 82nd Congress enacted, the Secretary of Labor 
is authorized "to provide transportation for (Mexican workers) from 
recruitment centers outside the continental United States to (border) 
reception centers and transportation from such reception centers to such 
recruitment centers after termination of employment." This somewhat, 
ambiguous language masks a compromise which was apparently struck as a 
political necessity. The United States pays Mexican common carriers for 
‘the transportation of braceros between Migratory Stations and Reception 
Centers, but the United States is, in turn, reimbursed by the users of 
braceros. As Congressman Abernethy observed during the discussion of the 


lrpid., p 43. 


Poage bill, 


- - Ido not think any kind of a bill would carry on the 
(House) floor with a provision for the Federal payment of 
transportation for farm workers. JI do not think it is going to 
pass the House. The farmers already have enough trouble with 
so-called antifarm columists. I do not! think that you have 
a chance to get such a bill through the House of Representatives 
that would pay for the transportation of labor to the farms. I, 
for one... am not going to support that kind of a bill. I 
em sure it would further jeopardize our farm program.1 


Since 1951, then, bracero-users have been required to pay into a 
U. S, Department of Labor revolving fund a certain amount for each 
bracero they contract and for each they re~-contract. The assessment has 
ranged between $7.50 and $15. 


Workers are transported from the Monterrey and Chihuahua reception 
centers. by bus, since the distance to the border is in one case 140, and 
in the other 235 miles. However, Empalme is about 600 miles from the 
California border, and there is no highway across the gran desierto which 
lies between Sonora and Baja California. Workers are therefore trans- 
ported from Empalme to Benjemin Hill (about 160 miles) by bus; and from 
Benjamin Hill to Mexicali by rail. Since the railroads in Mexico are 
nationalized, this means that, in fact, the Mexican government itself 
provides transportation for California-bound braceros, under specifica- 
tions set by the U. S, Department of Labor. The Department of Labor asks 
that the Mexican National Railways furnish second-class accommodations for 
the overnight trip, and pays for these accommodations from its revolving 
fund. However, when passenger cars are in short supply, as they often 
are on the Mexican National Railways, braceros are transported in box 
cars (see plates 39 & 40) As many as 120 men ride in each box car. An 
employee of the Bureau of Migratory Labor in Mexicali, whose job was to 
receive the incoming braceros each morning, said, 


It is not good when the men come in the freight cars. Many 
times there is no drinking water. There is no heat in the cars, 
and the trip lasts all night. ‘There are no toilets in the freight 
cars. The men who have been before take tin cans with them, and 
go to the toilet in them, and then throw them out the door. But 
many of the men have to go to the toilet by leaning out of the 
big sliding doors of the cars, and it is dangerous. ‘There have 
been several times when we got trains a two or three men missing 
because they had fallen off on the way. 


Even when braceros are transported in coaches rather than box cars, 
the facilities tend to leave something to be desired. A bracero who had 
made the trip many times said, 


lipid, De 63. 


2Interview, May 11, 1958. 


There is much overcrowling on these vehicles--much overcrowding. 
These vehicles are the scum of the Mexican railroads. It hurts me 
to say it, but the best of this system is worse than the worst of 
your system in the United States. ‘The toilets on the trains are 
broken or clogged.’ There. is no drinking water. The cars are 
never cleaned. ‘The trip, may take days, because the trains move 
very slowly and. stop all the time. The .U. S. Government pays the 
Mexican Government for this transportation, and it is supposed to 
be good transportation. But something happens along the way. I 
do not consider it good transportation.1 


A United States Department of Labor official had this to say about 
the Atte ag Ngee of braceros from er Stations ‘to Reception 
Centers 


I wish a were something we could do about the way they - 
haul the Nationals up to the border. Something needs to be 
done. It is the weak link in the chain. But the matter is taken 
out. of our hands. The U. S. Government pays the National Railways 
of Mexico,’ and from that point on, we don't dare say anything. .If 
we do, it's considered a breach of the good relations’ between the 
governments. Mexico is very touchy about this whole. program, you 
know, and if we don't handle are with kid gloves, she's just liable 
to pull out of the whole thing.@ 


Braceros, most of whom have had considerable experience with ertke 
tive facilities and hard treatment, often consider their trip from =. 
* Migratory Station tothe border especially memorable. When given the 
opportunity to comment upon their association with the program, 4 number 
of braceros singled out this etic as the aspect of the rome which. they 
liked least. 


In addition.to transportation facilities themselves, mention shoula 
be made of the food which is served braceros en route to the United. States 
order. The men are given three bag lunches for the trip from Empalme 
to California. According to regulations promlgated by the Secretary of 
Labor, these lunches are supposed to consist, of one of the following 
combinations: 


2 sandwiches: 1 cheese and 1 ham or luncheon meat 
1 apple, orange, banana, or other fruit in season 
1/2 pint milk, 1/2 pint chocolate milk, or bottled soda water 


or 


1 (8 oz.) can beans 
2 (3.1/4 oz.) cans sardines 
6 slices enriched bread and 1 sweet roll 
1 apple, orange, banana, or other fruit in season 
1/2 pint milk, 1/2 pint chocolate milk, or bottled soda water 


linterview, July 24, 1957. 


@mnterview, April 12, 1957. 
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So far as the writer is aware, no braceros are ever given the second 
of these two combinations. The first combination consists primarily of 
items which braceros do not care for, as remarked in Chapter VII, "Food." 
What is more, the ingredients are not always of the best quality. 


When I was down at the Empalme recruiting center, I took 
a look at the lunches they were handing out to the men as they 
were getting on the busses. They consisted of two sandwiches, 
and nothing else. ‘The bread was so hard and old nobody could 
have eaten it.1 


On the streets around the Migratory Stations, and around the border 
reception points, one may see dozens of bag lunches which braceros have 
thrown away, untouched (plate \1), Braceros who can afford to do so 
buy their own food en route. Many others do without. The head of the 
feeding facility at the El Centro Reception Center reported, 


When the men arrive here from that trip from Empalme, they 
are practically starving. They dig into the. food we give them 
like a’ bunch of hungry wolves.@ 


Arrangements for the return of braceros from the border to the 
recruiting stations in Mexico are somewhat different. The workers are 
deposited in Mexicali with three bag lunches and scrip that is good for 
passage to Hermosillo, Sonora. Hermosillo is 90 miles north of Empalme. 
Apparently, U. S. and Mexican authorities feel that Hermosillo, a city of 
approximately 100,000, is better equipped to contain the bracero influx 
than Empalme, a town of only about .10,000 permanent population, 


The worker is free to make his own decision as to when he will return 
to the interior, or whether he will return at all. Braceros often sell 
their scrip, perhaps because they need the money, or perhaps because they 
wish to see what "turns up" in Mexicali before they leave for home. In 
either case, the result is a huge floating population in Mexicali. . The 
city has increased its population tenfold since the inception of the bracero 
program, but has not increased its housing, welfare, recreation, or police 
programs proportionally. It is, in the opinion of a public health physician, - 
"the dirtiest and most depressing town in the Western Hemisphere."3 


C. Reception Centers to Places of Employment 


The employer of braceros makes his own arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of workers from the border reception center to the place of 
employment. Article 7 of the Standard Work Contract reads, 


linterview, July 16, 1958. 


“Interview, May 8, 1958. 


a rntexvieir; December 9, 1956. 


All transportation between the reception center and the 
place of employment shall be by common carrier or other adequate 
transportation facilities provided that such other transportation 
facilities, when used to transport Mexican workers, shall have 
sufficient and adequate fixed seats ‘for the transportation of 
passengers and adequate protection against inclement weather, 
meet the same safety requirements that are applicable to common 
carriers, and are covered by adequate insurance to protect such 
workers in the event of injuries resulting from accidents en 
route. When Mexican workers are transported by rail, the 
employer shall not be required to provide first-class accommo-~ 
dations. 


During the first five years of Public Law 78, there was considerable 
misunderstanding as to the transportation standards intended by the above 
Article. Bracero-users evidently assumed that the transportation of 
braceros was essentially the same operation as the transportation of 
domestic’ farm workers. This assumption created difficulties. . For many 
years, growers in Northern and Central States have employed "Texas- 
Mexicans" recruited and transported by Labor contractors, or "truckers" 
as they are called in Texas. The transportation arrangements have been 
described in this way: 


' The average truck carries about fifty people, their bedding | 
and equipment, and food for the trip. Once the Mexicans have 
crowded into thé back of the truck, a heavy tarpaulin is thrown 
over them and fastened down around the edges so that the passengers 
are concealed. Outwardly the truck Looks as though it were 
loaded with a cargo of potatoes; but beneath the tarpaulin fifty 
or sixty Mexicans will be sitting, standing, or falling all over 
each other. - Before climbing into the driver's seat, the trucker 
tosses a couple of coffee cans into the back of the truck which . 
are used as urinels during the journey. .. . the truckers drive 
like devils. With a relief driver in the cab, they drive straight 
through to Michigan, stopping only for gas and oil. By driving 
night and day, they can make the trip in from forty-five to 
forty-eight hours... They pay little heed to the passengers 
in the truck; drink to stay awake; and drive against time.1 


One domestic farm worker described the trip.in these words: 


Left San Antonio on May 6, 1938, for Saginaw, Michigen. 
The trip required five days and four nights. The weather was 
cold and rainy: ‘There were no seats in the truck; it had no 
top; the roads were bad; and the brakes on the truck were 
functioning badly. The workers finally forced the driver, at 
the point of a gun, to stop and buy brake fluid with money 
which they lent him. The truck was a double-decker and had as 
passengers 35 adults and 10 children. Some of those on the 


loarey McWilliams, [11 Fares the Lend. Boston: Little, Brown, 1941, 
p. 266. 
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upper improvised deck sat with their legs hanging down around 
the necks of those below. Several brawls developed en route. 
One boy had to stand on his feet for the entire trip. The 

wife of one Adolfo Salamone was very ill en route; she thought 
she was dying, but the trucker would not stop for medical 
attention. . .. At Blissfield (Michigan), at least one dead 
Mexican. baby is buried in a shallow grave there. The mother 

of this baby . . . rode standing up .. . from San Antonio. 

Dr. Tubbs, who attended this women, stated to me that, without a 
doubt, this caused the premature birth and death of the baby.t 


Given such a tradition, it is understandable that the transportation 
of braceros often left something to be desired. For example, a Texas 
newspaper carried the following story in 1953: 


The Houston Police Department had to feed one man Wednesday 
because it put him in jail, and as a result it wound up serving 
supper to 75 more. The 75, all braceros who were being hauled 
in a big trailer truck to Vienna, Georgia, were stranded here all 
day after a policeman jailed the driver of the truck. The braceros, 
Mexican nationals in this country by international agreement to do 
farm work, spent the day on the Police Station lawn and driveways, 
hungry for food and smokes and scurrying for shelter during the 
thunderous afternoon downpour. Nobody donated them lunch, but 
about 5:30 PM the jail authorities lined them up and served them 
a stew supper. Another truck, ordered here from another city, 
was expected to pick them up during the night. 


The driver in question had been arrested for running a red light, 
driving a truck with defective brakes and driving while his operator's 
license was suspended. What is more, these 75 braceros had SERNen EY. been 
taken on a 1,300 mile trip with no provision for feeding. 


More recently, the following was reported to the present writer: 


The other day, in the gas station where I work, a fellow 
eame in with a stake-bed truck. I got to talking with hin. 
He said that he came from Texas, and his usual job was hauling 
braceros. He took them from El Paso up to the sugar beets in 
Colorado. He said it was between 700 and 800 miles, but he 
could drive it without stopping, except for gas. The more 
trips he made, the more money he made. He also said the company 
he works for always puts an extra man or two aboard the truck 
at Juarez. If the order was for thirty-five men, they would 
put thirty-seven of eight on board. The border guards all knew 
him, so they wouldn't bother to count the men in the truck. 
They just say, "How many you got this time?" He would give them 


lgalome Ravago, quoted in ibid., pp. 267-268. 


Houston Post, August 20, 1953. 
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the number he was supposed to have--say, thirty five--and they 
would Wave him on through. He would have no more trouble 
pet the men up to Colorado. 1 


As a result of the abuses, which in some cases, ‘resulted in loss of 
life, consultations were held between the U./S. and Mexican governments, 
and a Joint Operating Instruction concerning transportation was issued, 
effective July 1, 1956. ‘The instruction stated, 


Tt is generally recognized that the use of bus facilities 
for the transportation of persons is, from all aspects, a more 
desirable mode of transportation than many of those now employed. 
It is strongly urged that all employers, not now using buses 
for the transportation. of Mexican agricultural workers, convert 
present transport means to bus facilities within the shortest 
possible period of time. 


There -followed two lists of regulations, one affecting transportation 
by bus, the other transportation by truck. For example, it was specified, 
"Every bus must be equipped with first-aid kit, fire extinguisher in good 
working condition, drinking water in containers equipped with spigots and 
disposable cups. . .-" Detailed instructions were provided for the seats 
in trucks, means: of inevess and egress, and so forth. No time or distance 
limitations were placed on the transportation of workers by bus, but 
workers were-not to be transported by truck for more than 10-hours in any 
one day, or on trips of more than 350 miles one-way: 


The Secretary of Labor recognized that it would be difficult to 
enforce compliance with these new regulations. There were no federal and 
few State regulations concerning the transportation of ferm workers, and 
consequently no agencies to which the Department of Labor could turn for 
enforcement assistance.@ Consequently, the Joint Operating Instruction 
states, "The responsibility for compliance shall be upon the employer who 
contracts for the Mexican workers." Elsewhere, the instructions state, 
"Deviations from these standards for equipment in use on the effective 
date of this Joint Operating Instruction will be permitted." 


All braceros who are processed at the El Centro Reception Center are 
now transported to their places of employment in bus€S- Typically, the 
growers' associations maintain contracts with bus companies to transport 
all the braceros for a season at a certain amount per head. ‘The workers 
contracted by the Imperial Valley Farmers Association are moved a distance 
of only about three miles. The Northern California Growers Association 
of eryooeer mist transport its braceros over 700 miles, and at $20 for 
each man's round trip, spends about $200,000 for transportation to and 
from El Centro each year. 


linterview, June 26, 1957. 


2tmere has since been enacted a federal law (P.L. 939, S4th Congress, 
nd Session) which places the supervision of interstate transportation of 
migrant workers under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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A number of growers' associations contract with Greyhound Lines for 
the transportation of braceros. Other associations do business with 
smaller bus lines, including several which have sprung up solely to 
handle the bracero flow. The equipment of the smAler companies tends 
to be older and somewhat less reliable than that of Greyhound Lines 
(see plates 42 & 43). 


If the bracero completes his contract satisfactorily, he is supposed 
to be returned to the reception center at the employer's expense. Occa- 
sionally, this requirement is not met. A bracero who had completed his 
contract with the San Diego County Farmers Association reported, 


When we left the labor camp. . . we were not provided 
transportation. When we asked R , the camp manager, he 
told us to walk into town. We had too much baggage, so we 
couldn't do that. We finally managed to get a taxi. He took us 
tothe Greyhound bus. The bus did not take us to the Reception 
Center, but took us to Calexico instead. So we hired another 
taxi to take us to the Reception Center, but he took us to 
El Centro by mistake. There we had to hire another taxi to 
take us to the Reception Center. Why did we have to go through 
all this trouble? Isn't the Association required to see that we 
get to the Reception Center at no cost to us? It cost us quite 
a bit of money because of the runaround we got... 


Ordinarily, however, braceros are returned to the Reception Center 
by chartered buses in the same manner they are transported to their 
places of employment--if they have performed satisfactorily. Special 
provision is made in the International Agreement for workers who, without 
good cause, fail to complete their contracts. 


When a worker does not complete his contract for unjustified 
cause .. . the employer shall not be obligated... to provide 
return transportation and subsistence to the worker or to pay 
the cost thereof, except in proportion to the services rendered . 
It is understood that payments will be made, insofar as possible, 
against the amounts owed by the employer to the worker . e 


In other words, if a worker is sent to Michigan to thin sugar beets 
under a six-week contract, and if he wishes to return to Mexico after a 
week because he is dissatisfied with his earnings, he must pay five- 
sixths of his passage. If he wishes to return because there has been a 
death in his family, the employer shall pay for his passage--assuming 
this is considered a "justified" cause for termination of the contract. 


A Department of Labor compliance officer from the Midwest recently 
made the following statement at a national conference of farm placement 


interview, June 26, 1958. 


2Migrant Labor Agreement, Article 17, Joint Interpretations and Amend- 
ment, March, 1954 - April, 1955. 
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service personnel: 


We used to have trouble in Michigan with Nationals 
who asked to be repatriated before the end of their 
contracts. Some. of them were unhappy. because they weren't 
making as mch money as they had expected. Some of them 
apparently had just come up here for the ride. ‘We used 
to give them the benefit of the doubt and pay. their way 
back. But we are now requiring them to pay their own 
way, and it has cut down the voluntary repatriations to 
almost nothing. The fare is about $40, and hardly any 
of the guys who want to go back have.that kind of money. 


When the renewal of Public Law 78 was being: considered by the Congress 
in 1953, it was suggested that braceros should uniformly pay their own 
transportation back to the border. Robert C. Goodwin, who was and is the 
national director of the bracero program, indicated that the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Labor had been unable to: persuade he Mexican government to agree 
to this provision. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Aiken, R., Vermont). As they work north, they get 
avery substantial income. Why does anyone have to 
pay their way back to the border if they have been up 
in Senator Welker's country, for example, in the 
fall? I expect they would earn $10 a day up there in 
the apple country. 


SENATOR WELKER (R., Idaho). It would be $15 or $20 a day on beets. 


MR, GOODWIN. This is one of the points on which Mexico has insisted 
and has won out in negotiations. 


The specifications concerning feeding en route which were mentioned 
in Section B apply also to transportation between the Reception Center 
and places of employment. The same sort of wastage of: bag lunches is 
also commonplace, particularly among the men who are entering the country 
for the first time. Braceros who have money often buy their food and 
drink en route, at roadside spots which cater especially to their trade 
{see plate 44). If they cannot afford such purchases, they often go 
hungry. ‘The manager of a large brasera camp in Southern California 
reported, 


When we first get them here on the bus’€S from the Reception 
Center, we find that we have to give them a big meal, for many 
of them are practically fainting from hunger. We may get a bus 
load in at 11:00 at night. It doesn't make any difference. We 
take them all in to the dining room and feed them on whatever we 


lpanel on "Administration of the Foreign Labor Program," National Con- 
ference of Farm Labor Services, Los Angeles, February 26, 1959. 


“Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, ‘U.S. Senate, © 
83rd Congress, 1st Session, on S. 1207. Washington, D.C., 1953, p. 14. 
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happen to have. They appreciate it, and it's good business, 
too, because a man who's weak from hunger doesn't make a 
good picker.t 


The same tendency may also be noted on the return trip to the Recep- 
tion Center, as a bracero observed; 


I have been given no food since I left the labor camp in 
Ventura County, yesterday. Can we get food here? What time 
do they serve it?2 


D. Transportation To and From the Fields 


Each of the types of transportation we have discussed is of some 
relevance to considerations of health and welfare, but perhaps the most 
important from this standpoint is the means by which braceros are taken 
to and from their work each day. In eighteen months of citrus work, for 
example, a bracero may well spend 900 or 1,000 hours in transit between 
his labor camp and the citrus groves--the equivalent of 160 eight-hour 
days. 


For a few braceros, daily transportation to work is no problem, 
unless it be a pedal problem. Some braceros who are housed in small 
camps work in the fields immediately adjacent to their camp during the 
entire period of their contract. 


It is mich more common, however, for braceros, even in relatively 
small camps, to work at least part of the time in fields considerably 
distant from their housing. An even more pronounced tendency, as noted 
in Chapter VI, is for bracero-users to maintain central housing facili- 
ties. In this case, the men are entirely dependent upon growers' trans- 
portation to get them to their work each day. 


The Secretary of Labor's standards for vehicles in which Mexican 
Nationals are transported apply only to those which operate between Re- 
ception Centers and places of employment. As far as the day-to-day 
transportation of braceros is concerned, the Department of Labor appar~- 
ently defers to such state regulations as may be in effect, and leaves 
the enforcement of these regulations to state officials. California, 
within its Industrial Safety Orders, has unusually rigorous standards for 
the transportation of workers. For example, these rules specify the 
height of the sides of stake-body trucks which are used to transport 
workers, they provide there shall be at least 18 inches of seating space 
per person, they call for emergency exits in the case of bus-type trucks, 
and so forth. 


Policing of these orders is extremely difficult. The transportation 
of Mexican Nationals and other farm workers usually takes place on back 


linterview, July 13, 1957. 


2Interview, May 22, 1958. 


roads. The State Department of IndustrialRelations has few inspectors 
available or qualified for the inspection.of: farm Labor trucks. The 
policing which is done comes from the State Highway Patrol, an agency 
primarily concerned with the movement of vehicles on main arteries. On 
a full-scale industrial farm, policing becomes virtually impossible, 
since the trucks engaged in hauling braceros may operate entirely on 
private property, and may not even have state license plates. 


Furthermore, a serious problem arises over the: fact that trucks which 
haul Mexican Nationals are often used to haul other things as well. A 
highway patrolman is not empowered to enforce the above mentioned standards 
on a truck which he observes hauling peaches or tomatoes to a cannery, 
and unless he is in the right spot at the right time, he will not know 
that the truck is also used to take workers to the field in the Satay 
morning and back to camp at night. 


The we orders provide certain rules for trucks “used sagen 25-4 
for carrying workers"; : 


Workers must ride in the cab, whenever possible. 
Flat-bed trucks mst be protected on the end and sides. 


Pickup tail gates must be closed, or similar protection provided, 
and workers must sit on the truck bed or on temporary seats: that 
are securely fastened. 


If these rules are not followed, not more than two workers may 
ride on a truck bed, and they mst hold on to suitable grip 
irons rigidly fastened to the truck. 


"Vidletions of these rules are commonplace. 
Sometimes these violations take an amusing turn, ds. in the following -anec- 
dote related by a representative of the State Farm Placement Service; 


One time I remenber, D had a bunch of Nationals 
he wanted to bring in to the consul here in town, to renew their 
contracts. He didn't want to lose any more time than he could 
help, so-he werit out to the field where they were working, and 
loaded them onto the first thing he could find.’ They happened 
to be spreading fertilizer that day, and the manure spreader 
was the handiest thing around. So he loaded them all onto: that 
manure spreader and brought them into downtown San Jose to ‘see 
the consul. The consul squawked, but by that time, it was too 
late to do anything about it. God, I wish I had a picture of 
that! I couldn't believe my eyes, but there it was. A big 
old manure spreader, with a whole crew of Mexican Nationals 
standing on the back of it, coming down: the main street of 
San Jose! (Laughter)1 


linterview, December 18, 1956. 


On other occasions, however, violations of transportation regulations 
injurious and even fatal consequences. 


STOCKTON, CALIF, Sept. 19, 1957. A farm labor truck 
with 41 persons aboard skidded over a bank on fog-bound Rindge 
Tract about 7 a.m. today and overturned in the water. 


In the San Joaquin General Hospital, where the injured 
were taken, attendants said at least five are in critical 
condition while eight others are reported ‘poor to critical.' 


The truck, a flatbed with stake sides, was carrying 39 
Mexican Nationals, the driver, Seberiano Ybarra, 62, of 233 S. 
Del Norte, and his wife, Rosaela, when the accident occurred. 
Heroic efforts by workers who were scattered in the water 
when the vehicle overturned aided in rescuing Mrs. Ybarra 
who was trapped in the ceb of the truck .«. The workers 
turned the truck right-side-up and carried Mrs. Ybarra to 
the shore. 


Ybarra is a field boss in the employ of Salvador Munoz, 
620 §. Pilgrim, a labor contractor and owner of the truck. The 
Mexican Nationals were picked up at a camp on the Rindge Tract 
and were to pick tomatoes in the Lodi area.l 

Me 9 oe 

STOCKTON, CALIF., May 25, 1957. A Mexican National, 
Toribio Garcia Rodriguez, 22, was killed Saturday when he was 
run over after falling off a truck on which he was riding on 
Lower Jones Tract near DeCandia Farms, Camp No. 7, where 
he lived. 


His death was not listed as a highway fatality because 
it occurred on private property. 


A fellow worker, Jose Hernandez Rodriguez, 26, DeCandia 
Farms, Camp No. 7, suffered serious injuries when he fell from 
the truck at the same time and was also run over. A third 
man, Bonafacio Novas, also fell but was not injured. 


Highway patrolmen reported the three men fell backwards 
off the truck. . .. ‘The riders were trying to cover their 
faces from the dust and fell as the truck came out of an "S" 
turn, highway patrolmen said. 


The driver of the truck, Carl Grissom, 17, of 2019 Sharps 
Lane, said he was only traveling about 15 miles per hour. ‘The 
three men were riding on the right front of the truck bed... 


Rodriguez's body was taken to Martin Funeral Home.@ 


lgtockton Record, September 19, 1957. 


2stockton Record, May 27, 1957. 
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The latter case is of particular interest because it followed by a 
full month a formal complaint filed by the regional Mexican consul with 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The consul's‘letter, dated April 23, 
1957, stated 


I have received a complaint signed by 60 workers contracted 
by DeCandia Farms assigned: at Camp 7, in Holt, California, 
claiming that . . . the transportation being used to the fields 
does not meet with the safety requirements and that sometimes 
they are taken’ to the fields ell piled up in tractors. I 
kindly ask you to investigate these complaints and inform me 
of your findings as per Article 30 of the (International) 
Agreement. 


Apparently, no steps were taken by the Department of Labor to check 
on the conditions about which the consul of Mexico spoke. Following the 
fatal accident, this deposition was signed by all the surviving members 
of the crew from Camp 7: , 


We were, all of us 48 men, on the truck without sides 
and we witnessed. the death of our companion, Toribio Rodriguez, 
which happened when, because of high speed on a curve, three 
men.fell from the truck and of these three men one died and two 
were injured. The following is the truth of the case; (1) 
48 men were on the truck. This has been the case almost 
daily from April to the present. (2) The truck does not have 
side guard rails. It has only a track built up from the 
platform about 8 inches high. (3) At the time of the accident 
the truck wes going very fast; it was going 40 miles an hour. 
(4) The highway patrolman does not speak Spanish and did not 
take data from us concerning what happened. (5) There has 
come no representative of the Mexican Consul nor of the 
association nor of the police. So we affirm this day, the 
29th of May, 1957. i 


Trucks which are used solely for the transportation of workers tend 
to be somewhat more comfortable and safe than the general-purpose type we 
have been discussing. There are more likely to be fixed seats; there is 
more likely to be a covering against the sun and rain. But none of these 
built-in features can compensate for human error. Section 606 of the 
California Vehicle Code requires that all motor vehicles transporting 
workmen shall ‘come to a complete stop at all railway grade crossings, and 
"shall not proceed until certain that the right of way is clear," but 
this regulation is often unobserved. In 1956, for example, seven braceros 
were killed near Salinas when the driver of the panel truck in which they 
were riding crashed into the side of a moving locomotive. 


Two years later, the Salinas Valley was the site of the worst non- 
traffic motor vehicle accident reported in the United States in 20 years. 
Thirteen braceros lost their lives, and many others were badly burned. 
The human error in this case consisted in storing cans of gasoline with 
loose lids in a compartment in which a crew of workers had been locked. 
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SOLEDAD, June 17, 1958 (AP). Twelve men,+ panicked by 
terror, burned to death today as flames flashed through a farm labor 
truck. All were Mexican Nationals, living at a labor camp near 
Soledad. At least eight others were severely burned. 


They were leaving the camp in a truck, converted into a 
bus. The sides were boarded up and it was covered with a tin 
roof. The tail gate was chained shut. 


Fire Chief Lloyd Swanson said one partiy filled can of 
gasoline and one empty can were found inside the bus-type 
compartment. He speculated that the gasoline fumes were 
ignited as one of the men lit a cigarette. The men panicked 
and probably kicked over the gasoline cans... . 


Witnesses said the terrified laborers piled on top of one 
another at the rear of the truck, trying to escape over the 
tail gate. 


Several hours later there still was no list of dead or 
injured. It was not known then how many were in the truck. 


Soledad, in a rich agriculture area, is about 115 air 
miles south of San Francisco, off U. S. 101. 


A Catholic priest who speaks Spanish happened to be within half a 
of the catastrophe, and was summoned to the scene. In his words, 


There was no time for individual and entire confessions-- 
so I gave absolution to each (worker) while he recited an act 
of contrition. To the dead piled in the truck... .I gave 
general absolution. 


One man was going about on his knees with his hands extended 
in prayer; another was jumping about in pain; a third, badly 
burned, was asking’ me to do something. The local ambulance and 
police car had already rushed 10 to the hospital, . . . When 
another ambulance arrived, it was filled to capacity; the last 
two or three least badly burned sat down to wait a bit longer. . 


In the afternoon, a police officer called to take me to 
the camp. They were terribly depressed, so I talked to them 
and promised to say a Requiem Mass in the camp at 5:30. . 
When I arrived .. . the whole camp was waiting. They had 
cleaned the mess hall. They prayed during the Mass with 
faltering voices for their dead compatriots.@ 


As one aftermath of this tragedy, the California Legislature passed 


tanother man later died in the hospital from his burns. 


“central California Register (Fresno), June 27, 1958. 
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a bill making it illegal to carry inflammable materials inside the. body 
of a farm labor truck or bus.+ As another aftermath, the Mexican Govern- 
ment filed suit for $1,300,000 against. the labor contractor, grower, and 
growers' association involved. The case is still in the courts at the 
time of this writing, but may well be: dismissed,.in view of an opinion 
recently rendered in the San Joaquin County Superior Court. In November, 
1957, ten Mexican Nationals were injured in a type of accident which is 
almost commonplace in bracero-using areas: the open truck on which they 
were riding overturned. An attorney filed suits on behalf of ‘these ten 
men, in amounts ranging from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Following a special defense hearing, April 22, 1959, Superior Judge 
George Buck dismissed the case on the ground it fell within the juris- 
diction of the Industrial Accident Commission and could not be tried in 
civil court. Part of the ruling held that the plaintiffs had been hurt 
"in the course and scope of their employment." 


This ruling has implications far beyond the fact that settlements 
from the Industrial Accident Commission are usually substantially smaller 
than those handed down in civil courts. If transportation of braceros 
from labor camps to fields, and return, is legally part of their employ- 
ment, the question arises as to whether the man should be compensated for 
this time. Pursued to its logical conclusion, Judge Buck's ruling seems 
to open the way for portal-to-portal pay requirements, which, while long 
established in coal mining and other industries, would represent an 
entirely new era in agricultural labor. Portal-to-portal pay for braceros 
in many California camps would increase their earnings by at least 25%. 
And any such benefit to Mexican Nationals would presumably redound, in 
time, to the advantage of American farm laborers as well, under Section 
503 of Public Law 78, which requires that domestic workers be offered 
"wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers." 


After each of the transportation accidents involving large numbers 
of Mexican Nationals, ‘there is a reaction of outcry from that portion of 
the public which follows the brecero program, and from government: agencies, 
notably those of the Republic of Mexico. To date, however, such. outcry 
has not prevented the recurrence of accidents of this type. Almost 
exactly a year after thirteen braceros were burned to death in Salinas 
Valley, sixteen were burned to death in Arizona. The Associated Press 
story read, in part, . 


ne three years earlier, the President's Committee on Migratory 
Labor had issued "suggested regulations" for the transportation of agri- 
cultural workers by motor vehicle, for the guidance of state legislatures. 
Among the recommendations; "No supply of fuel for the propulsion of any 
motor vehicle or for the operation of any accessory thereof: shall be . 
carried on that motor vehicle except in s properly mounted fuel tank:or 
tanks." Only five (5) states have enacted farm labor transportation laws 
in the intervening years. : 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., June 8, 1959. Sixteen farm laborers were 
killed and 32 others were injured when a crudely fashioned bus 
crashed into a tree and exploded near Phoenix today. 


The highway patrol, which had difficulty determining the 
number of charred and cremated bodies in the twisted wreckage, 
listed these figures as official but said there may be more dead. 


All the victims were Mexican Nationals. 


Many of the injured were reported in serious condition with 
burns and broken bones. 


The patrol quoted the driver, Nato Manuel Gloria, Jr., as 
saying he dozed at the wheel. Gloria said he had been feeling 
sleepy and was going to stop at an intersection 100 yards ahead 
to turn the driving over to his assistant. . 


The truck, which had been converted into a bus with sides 
and a top, left a main suburban thoroughfare just south of the 
Phoenix city limits, plowed through a ditch and smashed into a 
tree. 


Patrolmen said the head-on crash burst the vehicle's fuel 
line and caused an explosion... , 


The converted truck had only one exit, a single door at 
the rear. 


Those who escaped appeared to be in a state of shock. They 
wandered about the field aimlessly. 


Two survivors told of the scramble to get out the only 
door, and how the laborers had to fight their way around a 
big water barrel and a pile of suitcases. 


The accident was the worst traffic crash in Arizona history. 


Once again, there was a flurry of outrage. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell announced that steps would be taken to prevent the recurrence 
of such catastrophes. The Mexican government again filed suit. It 
remains to be seen whether, given the nature of the bracero program, 
there can be any absolute prevention of these miltiple deaths on the 
highways. 


E. Laws and Regulations 


Transportation is one of the few facets of agricultural life and 
labor in which domestic workers are covered by substantially the same 
protections as braceros. This is an important point. So long as braceros 
receive guarantees which have no counterpart in the larger farm labor 
market, they are likely to remain only paper guarantees. Everyone 
involved--growers, compliance officers, braceros themselves--is apt to 
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view the regulations as unreasonable intrusions upon eustom; dictated in 
vacuo by someone in Mexico City or Washington, D. C., 


Transportation regulations, however, are increasingly in the stream 
of social practice. About a month after the Secretary of Labor issued 
his Joint Operating Instructions concerning the transportation of braceros 
on "long hauls," (see Section C, above) the Congress of the United States 
enacted Public Law 939 "to provide for the regulation of the interstate 
transportation of migrant, farm workers." Basically, this. law amended 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1935 to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority "to establish for carriers of migrant workers by motor 
vehicle reasonable requirements with respect to.comfort of passengers, 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of operators, and safety of 
operation and equipment." Jurisdiction was restricted to carriers 
conveying three or-more farm workers "a total distance of more than 
seventy-five miles, ‘and then only if such transportation is across the 
boundary line of any State, the District of, Columbia, or Territory of the 
United States, or a foreign country." 


The ICC orders which were eventually promulgated closely resembled 
the. "suggested regulations" issued the previous year by the President's 
Committee on Migratory Labor. Among the important requirements were the 
following: 


1. Thirty-minute meal stops at least every six hours, and one rest 
stop between meals. 


The use of truck-trailers and closed vans prohibited. 


Side walls and ends at least five feet high. 


A securely attached seat provided all passengers, from 16 to 19 
inches high, at least 13 inches deep, and 18 inches wide, with 
back rest at least 36 inches from floor. 


Emergency exits in all vehicles with permanent Aeolee 


Pull-cord, buzzer, or other means of commnicating between 
passengers and driver. 


. ‘Vehicles equipped to protect passengers from rain, snow, sleet, or 
cold. But heaters of the following types not to be used: exhaust 
unenclosed flame, heaters permitting fuel leakage or air. 
contamination, or heaters not securely fastened. 


Following equipment checked and in good working order: brakes, 
lighting, tires, steering mechanism, horn, windshield wipers, 


mirrors, coupling devices, fire extinguishers, and road oe 
devices. 


Drivers with doctor's certificate, attesting to: 


a. No mental, nervous, organic, or functional disease likely to £) 
interfere with safe driving;: 
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f. 


No loss of foot, leg, hand, arm; 


No loss of fingers, impairment of use of foot, leg, hand, 
fingers, arm or other structural defects or limitation 
likely to interfere with safe driving; 


Visual acuity of at least 20/40 in each eye either without 
glasses or by correction with glasses; ability to 
distinguish colors red, green, and yellow; 


Hearing not less than 10/20 in the better ear for 
conversational tones without a hearing aid; 


No narcotic addiction or excessive use of alcoholic beverages. 


Drivers mst: 


a. Be at least 21 years old; 


b. 


d. 


e. 


Have at least 6 hours rest following a total of 10 hours 
driving time; 


Have had at least one year's experience as a driver in all 
seasons of the year; 


Have a permit to operate the type of vehicle being driven; 


Be able to read and sveak English.+ 


In May, 1959, the Governor of the State of California signed into 


law A.B. 4 
transporte 
identical 


9, which amended the State Vehicle Code to cover farm labor 
tion. In many respects, the state law is similar to, if not 
to, the ICC regulations summarized above. In the following 


respects, however, the state law appears to be weaker than the Federal 


law: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Vehicles transporting fewer than seven employees are not 
covered. 


Only vehicles used “primarily or regularly" for the transportation 
of farm laborers are covered. 


Side and end railings 46 inches high are permissible. 
No mention is made of heating arrangements. 
No mention is made of rest stops. 


No physical examination is required for drivers. 


gs lpresident's Committee on Migratory Labor, "To Drivers and Owners of 
Motor Vehicles Transporting Migratory Farm Workers." No pagination; no 
date. 
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On the other hand, the state lew is apparently stronger than the 
federal regulations in the following respects: 


{1) No bus. or truck covered by the law "may carry more passengers 
than the maximum number of passengers such bus or.truck may accommodate 
affording each passenger... . minimmm seat’space. The maximm number 
so determined shall be plainly marked on the outside of the vehicle near 
the door. or entrance. It is unlawful for any driver or other person in 
control to permit passengers in excess of:the number so determined to 
ride in or upon the vehicle. “ 


(2) "All cutting tools. or tools with sharp edges carried in the 
passenger compartment of farm labor (buses or trucks) shall be placed in 
covered boxes or containers and all other tools, equipment or other 
materials carried in the passenger compartment of such vehicles shall be 
secured to the body of the vehicle and in no event shall ages be carried 
in the aisles. 


(3) "Every passenger compartment shall be provided. with at least 
two exits, remotely located from each other. Each exit shall be provided 
with an adequate.door, guardrail or other closure which opens outward and 
is capable of being opened from either the interior or exterior of the 
vehicle. »Such exits shall be equipped with positive devices to keep them 
closed when not.in use and of such character as to permit them to be 
opened readily when necessary. .. . No obstruction shall be placed over 
the handle of an exit. ... . Signs reading "Exit" shall be printed on the 
interior and exterior of the vehicle at the exits. The signs shall be 
printed in English and in the language of the workers currently being 
transported. 


(4) "No substance with a flashpoint of below 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
shall be carried in the eared or driver's compartment: of such 
vehicles. "1 


The Division of Industrial Safety, of the California Department of 
Industrial Relations, is empowered to promulgate industry safety orders 
based on such legislative directives as A.B, 49. At the time of this 
writing, the Division of Industrial Safety is orgenizing a series of 
regional hearings on a safety order for the transportation of employees. 
Although agriculture is not mentioned in the proposed order, there can 
be. little doubt the order is intended to reinforce the. intent of A.B. 49. 
If the order is issued in its present form, it will include the following, 
among other provisions. 


(1) "Where there is possibility of confusion due to a language 
barrier, all operators of vehicles transporting employees shall have 
sufficient knowledge of the language involved in order to prevent such 
confusion. 


tassembly Bill No. 49, California State Legislature, 1959. . The last 
two requirements are direct Responses to the Soledad catastrophe described 
above. 
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(2) "Every bus of the conventional type used primarily or regularly 
for the transportation of workers shall have at least fifty percent (50%) 
of the exterior body surface painted in a color or colors distinctive 


from medium chrome yellow or National School Bus chrome.’ 


(3) ". . . seats shall be not less than fifteen inches (15") or 
more than nineteen inches (19") above the floor; at least twelve inches 
(12") deep; . . . with at least . . . twenty-four inches (24") between 
the edges of the opposite seats when face to face; designed to provide 
at least eighteen inches (18") of seat space for each passenger. 


(4) "Aisles shall be provided so that every passenger has ready 
access to at least one (1) emergency exit. The aisle between the seats 
leading to an emergency door shall provide a clear and unobstructed pas- 
sageway of not less than eleven and one-half inches (113") and shall not 
be restricted by any post, wheelhousing, or other obstruction. Jump 
seats in aisleway are prohibited." 


(5) "Employees shall not ride on the top of side rails, top of cabs, 
running boards, on fenders, on the hood, or with their legs hanging over 
the end or sides. - 


(6) “Every employer or operator of motor vehicles covered by this 
Article shall promulgate and enforce a set of operating rules, or use the 
rules listed (here), and post the rules in the cab. "1 


F. Enforcement 


Transportation, like housing and feeding, is an "overt" aspect of 
the bracero program, and accordingly lends itself to surveillance and 
regulation more readily than such "covert" aspects as health, recreation, 
real wages, and social change. The Secretary of Labor has promlgated 
fairly detailed instructions concerning the transportation of braceros. 
The U. S, Congress has enacted legislation giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over the interstate movement of farm laborers. 
Several States have passed legislation regarding the intrastate transpor- 
tation of agricultural laborers--including braceros. 


Enforcement of these regulations would seem relatively easy, owing 
to the "high visibility" of transportation arrangements. But compliance 
in this area of the program is considerably more difficult than it might 
appear. 


One problem was expressed in the following way, nearly twenty years 
ago, by Carey McWilliams, at that time Commissioner of Housing and Immi- 
gration for the State of California. 


loalifornia Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Industrial 
Safety, "Proposed Revision of the General Industry Safety Orders, Article 
23, Sections 3412 and 3413," August, 1959. 
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On August 20, 1940, the truck of a labor contractor, loaded 
with sixty tomato pickers, was.involved in an accident near 
Stockton, California. Tomato pickers: were scattered along the 
highway for a hundred yards. . Twenty-nine of them were treated 
for injuries. Yet when I endeavored to investigate the 
accident, three days after it occurred, I could only find seven 
or eight of the workers. involved. “In the space of three days, 
the rest had vanished and no one knew their whereabouts.+ 


This problem of: disappearing witnesses has been aggravated by the 
nature of the bracero program. Administrative and judicial proceedings 
are not geared to the exigencies of a labor program which, by fiat, 
removes workers from their place. of employment in:a matter of ‘weeks, and 
deposits them across an international boundary. In extraordinary cases, 
a "hold" may be placed upon a bracero who has become involved in an ‘ad- 
ministrative or: judicial proceeding.. For-the: most part, however, any 
action contemplated on behalf of a bracero mst Labor under formidable 
handiceps: witnesses who have been returned to a foreign country; a 
plaintiff who has been returned to a foreign country; a plaintiff who is 
unsure of his rights, by nature retiring, very possibly illiterate, and 
usually reluctant to prejudice his chances of obtaining future contracts. 
Under such handicaps as these, most actions on behalf of braceros never 
pass beyond the stage of discussion. 


Mention should be made, too, of the problem of overlapping and 

ambiguous jurisdiction. In the matter of transportation regulations, one 

may almost speak of an embarrassment of riches. For example, if a busload 

of braceros were being transported from the Yuma Valley to the Coachella >) 
Valley, four sets of regulations would apply, at least theoretically, and 

four agencies would at least theoretically have jurisdiction. A division 

of labor, well understood and accepted, would seem necessary to avoid the 

danger’ that "what is everybody's business will become riobody's business." 


More basic than any of these considerations, perhaps, is the per- 
sistence of certain attitudes on the part of persons who are in positions 
either to make transportation standards viable or to undermine them © 
California Highway Patrolmen in many bracero-using areas apparently take 
@& very permissive view of farm labor transportation arrangements. ‘The 
writer has repeatedly observed trucks full of standing braceros moving 
through mejor traffic arteries of Imperial, Riverside, and San Joaquin 
Counties. (See plates 45, 46 and 47.) -So far as-the writer is aware, 
such trucks are not molested by the Highway Patrol in those areas. 


Attitudes held by agricultural employers also play an important part 
in the success or failure of regulations governing the transportation of 
braceros. The evidence does not seem to indicate any marked sympathy on 
the part of bracero-users toward attempts to elevate transportation 
standards. For example, in testifying before a Congressional committee, 
the executive manager of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers Association, implied that braceros are well content with 


lcarey McWilliams, Ill Fares the Lend. Boston: Little, Brown, 1942, pp, © 
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transportation conditions, almost irrespective of what those conditions 
might be. 


The Mexican worker loves to ride. You would not think so 
the way I have described the 900-mile trip but frankly they all 
like to ride and these recruiters know that from Minnesota and 
Mississippi and many other sections.1 


Despite the difficulties of enforcement, there is reason to believe 
that standards in bracero transportation--and in the other "overt" aspects 
of the program--will increasingly improve. If so, this will presumably 
reduce the leading cause of death and permanent disability among braceros 
in the United States. (In 1956, motor vehicle accidents accounted for 
51 of 162 bracero deaths.) ‘There are persons who feel that the uplifting 
of standards in an area such as transportation can be an important "“en- 
tering wedge" which may lead, in time, to the uplifting of standards in 
other, more sensitive, aspects of the program. On the other hand, a priest, 
speaking for the Catholic Rural Life Conference, has said, 


There is a danger in becoming committed to something like 
transportation or housing or feeding regulations. The really 
smart growers will go along with you on things like that. They'll 
make a genuine effort, and they'll bring in photographs and other 
evidence to show how much better things are now than they were 
five or ten years ago. Where does that leave you? It leaves you 
without a platform to say the things that need to be said. It 
leaves you, in effect, as a supporter of the bracero program. 
These things like housing and transportation are not the real 
issues. After all, an enlightened dairy farmer nowadays houses 
his cows in clean and sanitary barns, giveS them good food, and 
everything. He may even pipe in music by Muzak. Now, if we had 
perfect compliance, that is what the bracero program would be like. 
The only difference would be that the dairy farmer has a "working 
force" of single ladies, while the fruit and vegetable grower has 
a working force of single men. Is that what we want in the way of 
an American labor force? We mistn't get so wrapped up in the 
externals that we compromise our ability to talk about the guts 
of the bracero program. We must never put ourselves in such a 
position the growers can say, "Okay, we've done the things you've 
been talking about. Now stop complaining." ‘The real issue is 
whether we want to continue to have a labor arrangement which 
breaks up families, and which regards men as commodities. If I 
had to choose between a cleaned-up bracero program, with every 
man living in a plush hotel room,and some other type of labor 
arrangement, in which men lived with their families, as free. men, 
in housing that wasn't nearly so good--I would choose the system 
of free men. 


laustin Anson, testimony before House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture, 83rd Congress, lst Session, Hearings on H.R. 3480. Washington, 
D.C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953, p. 56. 


© Rev. Donald McDonnell, Director, Catholic Rural Life Conference, Region 
10, address, Stockton, California, October 13, 1958. 
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CHAPTER X 
USE OF LEISURE. TIME 


Every man's use of his leisure time is important to his physical, 
mental, and social well-being. Recreation and other uses of leisure time 
are probably particularly important to the Mexican National, since he is 
removed from his accustomed social context in which work and leisure blend 
together into a round of life. 


Some employers and administrators associated with the bracero program 
do not feel that recreation should be considered a problem, For example, 
the manager of a bracero camp in Southern California said, 


A Mexican boy doesn't require mich in the way of recreation 
or entertainment. They don't go in mch for sports and games 
the way,we do. Mostly, in the evenings, they just like to sit 
around. 


The manager of a bracero camp in Northern California said, 


You don't have to worry about their off-duty hours. They 
get up at 4:00 or 5:00 in the morning, you know. After they 
dress and eat, they go out to the fields. When they get in from 
work at night, they eat, first thing. Then they get cleaned 
up a bit, see if they got any mail, maybe write a letter, maybe 
wash. some dirty clothes. By that time, they" ye ready to hit 
the sacke They're mostly in bed by 8:00 p.m. 


Later in this chapter, we shall examine certain of the assumptions 
in these two quotations--for example, the assumption that braceros do not 
care for sports, and the assumption that many braceros spend their evening 
hours corresponding with their families. At this point, let us raise a 
more fundamental question. Is it true that braceros have little leisure 
time, and hence few problems in utilizing leisure time? In some cases, 
perhaps so. When given the opportunity, braceros will work from dawn 
until they fall into bed at night, seven days a week, and count them- 
selves lucky to have this privilege. As we noted in Chapter VIII, 
however, it is apparently more common that braceros are given only the 
minimim amount of work specified by their contract (32 hours per week ) 
or less. It is safe to say that spare time looms large in the experience 
of many braceros in the United States. In this chapter, we shall 
discuss the principal ways in which this spare time is passed, and we 
shall comment, in passing on some of the implications which this sub- 
ject has for the larger life and well-being of the individual bracero. 


al 
Interview, June 21, 1957. 


@tnterview, January 7, 1957. 


A.. Education 


As we noted in an earlier chapter, braceros have usually not had 
more than a few years of schooling. ‘This is not to say that they are 
unintelligent, nor is it to say that they are indifferent to the ad- 
vantages of further education. Most have simply not had the opportunity 
for more than two or three years of.school; One bracero said, “We do 
not have much. schooling, because where we come from the ‘teathers only 
hold. school whenever they want to. When there is: work in the fete, 
there is no school. "1 


In informal discussions with some hundreds of braceros, the writer 
has found many who demonstrated an active interest in taking classes in 
this country--if classes were available. ° Many, for example, were inter- 

ested in learning about new techniques of farming. Many wished to learn 
to read and write Spanish, so that they might correspond with their 
families: Conversational English was of particular interest. & one bracero 
said, 


I want to learn English. TI have a book, and have been 
studying on my own. I know many words, but I have much trouble 
in putting them together. As soon:as I have saved enough money, 
I hope to buy a bicycle so thet I can go into town at night for 
English classes. It is ibe to Know English so that one can 
get eheed.3 


The mayordomo of a bracero camp reported, 


Quite afew of the men are interested in learning the English 
language. ... dJust’a couple of weeks’ ago one of the men came to 
me and said that he. would like to. be moved out of the barracks so 
he could have more privacy. He wanted to move into a tent. I 
seid, "What-for?" He said that he had bought a phonograph and ° 
a set of records, and was trying. to teach himself English, He 
sometimes listened to the records late at night, after the ‘other 
men were in bed, and he didn't want to disturb them. So I 
arranged to have him moved to one of the tents that we have here, 
and every evening he plays his records. He seems to be coming 
along.: Every time I see him, we speak a little English back and 


linterview, April 20, 1958. 


every few braceros are able to say so mich as “hello” or “thank you" in 
English. Tourism is presumably spreading English in Mexico, but braceros 
are drawn from areas to which tourists do not penetrate, and from 
occupations which do not cater to the tourist trade. Of the several 
thousand braceros who were contacted, in formal interviews or informally, 
during the present study, only three demonstrated a command of the English 


language. 


3Interview, November 15, 1958. 


forth.? 


A Mexican-American who was keenly interested in the bracero program 


said, 


Last weekend I got to talking with a crew of ten or 

twelve Nationals up in the Hemet Valley. I asked them if they 
would like to, take.classes at night. For example, I asked them 
if they would like to learn the English language. They said 
that they would. ‘They didn't expect to be able to learn English 
perfectly. But they all said they would definitely like to 
know enough English so that they could get around on public 
transportation and buy things ain stores. Another thing they 
seid was that they wished they knew English so they could — 
understand the orders their bosses give them. It seems that 
several of the growers and foremen around. here don't speak 

anything but English. ; 


One cannot be certain, of course, that everyone who says he would 
like to’ go to night school would actually do so, given the chance. But 
very few braceros have ever been given the chance. There are several. 
problems involved in any attempt to place braceros in regular night 
school classes in nearby communities. The director of a settlement house 
in Riverside said, 


One of our biggest services is English classes for the 
Spanish speaking. We have lots of local people taking them, 
getting ready for citizenship. We extended an invitation 
to the Nationals in the camp outside of town to come in and 
take these classes. Free, of course. We had twenty or twenty- 
five doing it at one time. But then they began to drop off. 
Finding a way to get into town was the biggest headache. We 
don't have any transportation facilities. The men had to come 
in on their own. ‘There's no public transportation out there.’ 
One of the men had a car, and he would bring a whole bunch 
of them in, but then he was repatriated. Maybe some of them 
were hitchhiking, but that's too unpredictable. The trouble 
with having the men come in here is that the classes can't 
be flexible. ‘They have.to be on the same day every week, and 
they have’ to start at a certain hour. It would be much 
better to have a teacher go out to the camp. 3 


Although there are perhaps others with similar arrangements, the 
writer is aware of only two bracero camps in which classes are held. ‘The 
manager of one of these camps said, 


During the school year, we. have English classes right here 


linterview, August 13, 1957. 


@tnterview, July 17, 1957. 
3tnterview, May 3, 1957. 


in the camp. A teacher is sent out by the Adult Education 
Division of the Covina School District. This gets a very 
good response. At first, almost everyone attends the classes. 
Many of them are just curious to find out what it is all 
about. When they find out how mich work is involved and how 
qitricultsis is to learn a foreign language, some 
naturally drop out. The ones that remain are really serious 
students, and I would say that we have between 25 and 50 

of these each year. 


Even assuming other obstacles could be overcome, many school dis- 
tricts would probably hesitate to provide such a service to a group which 
pays no taxes. In some cases, then, education for braceros would be 
available only if it were supported financially by either the employers 
of braceros, by braceros themselves, or by some philanthropic organization. 
The resources of braceros themselves are slender, although the mayordomo 
in one camp reported that a group of workers had banded together to hire 
a tutor who came out from town twice a week.2 


To date, employers have shown almost no interest in contributing to 
any form of educational program for their men. A bracero already quoted 
in Chapter III, Section A-4, may unwittingly have touched upon the 
heart of the matter. He said, "I had a very hard time getting a 
contract . . . when they found out I had six years of school. ‘They want - 
us to be dumb... . The next time I come through. . . I will pretend to 
be just as dumb as the next man."3 


No religious or philanthropic organization appears large enough or 
concerned enough to undertake a program of instruction for those Mexican 
Nationals who wish instruction. In practical terms, it is probable that 
a coalition of voluntary organizations, with the cooperation of bracero- 
users, will be necessary if there is ever to be anything resembling an 
education program within the bracero system. 


Difficult as it would doubtless be to institute any systematic sort 
of education for braceros, such an objective will continue to warrant 
consideration. Education is almost unique among the possible uses of 
leisure time we are here discussing in that it has both short run and 
long term benefits. It averts ennui and aimlessness, and at the same 
time it equips the recipient with tools he will presumably be able to put 
to good use all his life. 


At a Congressional hearing in June, 1958, the present writer stated, 
There is tremendous potential inherent in this program, but 


that potential can cut either way... .My studies have forced me 
to conclude, regretfully, that the contacts between Mexican 


linterview, August 11, 1957. 


®Interview, June 25, 1957. 


3Interview, May 16, 1958. 


Nationals and Americans are largely confined to the following 
types: worker-foreman; customer-vendor; illicit; and violent. 
- . the evidence indicates we are failing to acquaint these 
visitors to our country with the protections provided them 
under law; we are failing to furnish them the opportunity to 
gain a fair picture of Americans as people; we are failing to 
communicate to them an image of the United States as a source 
of ideas and ethics and social innovations as well as "Yankee 
dollars". . . . All incoming workers should be thoroughly 
oriented as to their rights and opportunities, as well as 
their obligations. . . . Classes should be instituted whereby 
Mexican Nationals may learn the Engiish language, farming 
methods appropriate to their situation in Mexico, and other 
subjects of interest to them. Mechanisms should be set up 
through which braceros might meet Americans in their homes, 
at church, and at social occasions. . . - The language of the 
International Agreement and Standard Work Contract might 

. be changed to require that employers provide educational 
opportunities for the workers. This provision is already 
included as part of the agreement under which 1,000 farm workers 
from Japan have been imported to California. ... I suggest to 
the members of this subcommittee that if they believe the 
bracero program is worth preserving at all, they should consider 
ways in which its preservation might contribute positively 
toward the solidarity of our hemisphere.1 


There is no prospect that any of these recommendations is going to 
be acted on during the life of the bracero program. Six months after the 
above statement was made, a bracero in the Imperial Valiey offered the 
following unsolicited cormentary upon the educational opportunities under 
the program, 


One of the reasons I came up here as a bracero was that 
I wanted to learn English. I am a farmer in Nayarit, but I 
want to improve myself. It is possible to progress in 
Mexico if one knows English. I have found that there is no 
way to learn English in this country. I am going to return 
to Mexico to learn English. I plan to move to Tepic, where 
there is a school. I will try to support myself somehow 
while I am going to school. I hope it isn't too expensive. 


B. Religion 


The Catholic faith is one of the pillars upon which the life of the 
average Mexican campesino rests. The bracero is removed from each of the 
remaining pillars--family, village, and milpa-~-as a condition of his 


lyearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, 85th Congress, end Session, on H.R, 7028, etc. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1958, pp. 412-415, passim. 
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employment ‘in the United States. Faith, however, is theoretically 
transplantable, particularly if there are fellow communicants, ecclesi- 
astics, :and an appropriate institutional structure in.the new environment. 
There are many Catholic churches and functionaries throughout California 
and the Southwest, and it might seem that ‘a semblance of meaning and 
order could be -introduced into the bracero's. life oe the continued 
practice of his faith while he is ‘under contract. 


Certain agencies of the Catholic church in the United States are 
well aware of the bracero's presence and his spiritual needs. The 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, and the Catholic Council for the Spanish 
Speaking, perpioakarty are actively engaged in devising ways to minister 
to Mexican Nationals. Archbishop Lucey,’ of San Antonio, heads a 


Bishops' Committee for the Spanish Speaking. Archibishop Mitty, of San 
Francisco, has appointed five priests to a Missionary. Apostolate which is 
primarily concerned with serving the Mexican Nationals and other Spanish- 
speaking groups within the San Francisco archdiocese. 


The managers of some bracero camps recognize the value of religion 
as a Stabilizing force in the lives of the workers. In a camp in Los 
Angeles County, for example, an altar has been built at one end of ‘the 
dining hall, ‘and men may be seen making their devotions before or after 
meals. (See plate 48.) In a camp in San Bernardino County, the management 
provided the materials and the workers provided the labor to build. a 
little chapel. ‘The men decorate it with flowers every Sunday, and a 
priest occasionally visits the camp to celebrate Mass. 


However, it is safe to say that the spiritual needs of the. over- 
whelming majority of braceros in California ’and elsewhere are totally 
unmet. The principal reason this is so is probably that priests gener- 
ally are in short supply, and priests who speak Spanish are in particu- 
larly short supply. It is said that the Mass is the same the world over, 
but this is true only of the Canon. There is every reason to believe 
braceros feel "at home" only when the epistle, gospel, announcements, 
sermon, and other pig i rigtoind portions of the service are pe igs, in 
Spanish. 


A number of other reasons may be advanced to explain why the bracero 
is usually unable to practice his Catholicism. For example, operators of 
bracero camps may be reluctant to admit a priest. The manager of a-camp 
with 600 men stated, 


We have no chapel here,- and we don't have any priests coming 
in. I had the local priest come to me and ask if he could come 
in here and give services, but I told him to get the hell out. 

I said if we let one of them come in, all the other denominations 
and sects would demand the same privilege. There are hundreds of 
them, you know. The place would be a madhouse. They would keep 

the men in a constant turmoil, and of course all of them would be 


Tag the same time, they are concerned with consideration of alternatives ® 


to the entire bracero system, as will be seen in Chapter XIII, 
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taking up collections. So I've laid down the policy that none 
of them can come in. If a man wants to go into town Sunday 
morning, there is nothing I can do to stop him. In fact, the 
priest asked me if they could send transportation out to take 
the men into town. I said to him, "Go ahead, I don't give a 
dam. nh 


A priest reported, 


The fellow in charge of one of the camps outside of town 
told me that if I didn't get off his property, he would throw 
me off bodily. He was big enough to do it, too, so I left. 
I didn't want to see a headline, "Priest in Fist Fight with 
Grower." I will say that this particular grower wasn't a 
Catholic. Many of our biggest growers, of course, are Catholics. 
I've had them come to me and say, "Father, you just say the word, 
and I'll have every one of my men to Mass every Sunday morning." 
The trouble is, the word they want me to say is that I'll stop 
criticizing the program. So I turn down offers like this with 
strings attached, even though I suppose it means I don't reach 
as many men as I could otherwise. The arrangement I like to 
have is that if the men in a camp want me to come in, I will 
come in as their guest, not as the guest of the management .© 


Another problem lies in the fact that braceros are often required to 
work all day Sunday. The harvest of many California crops is geared to 
cannery and packing house schedules. Since a day is allowed for the 
transportation of produce from the fields to the canneries and packing 
houses, and since organized workers do not ordinarily work on Sunday, 
field workers get a day off on Saturday, but have to work Sunday in order 
to have produce on the docks when the canneries open Monday morning. ‘The 
result is that evenings are often the only time available for braceros to 
receive the sacraments. Many Catholic churches have no evening Masses. 


Finally, mention mst be made of a strictly sociological consideration. 
Braceros often decline to attend church, even if one is near their camp, 
because they are unwanted by the parishioners, and they know they are un- 
wanted. For example, in the barrio of South Cucamonga, there is a Catholic 
church in which services are conducted in Spanish. The church is within 
walking distance of a large bracero camp. But braceros never attend the 
services. One of the townspeople said, 


It would just make the bracero uncomfortable, and it would 
make the rest of us uncomfortable. The braceros would be so 
conspicuous--the way they dress, the way they cut their hair, 
everything about them. Besides that, there might be trouble. 
Many of the local fellows have not forgotten that when they 
were away in the service, the Nationals moved in on their girl 


tinterview, June 25, 1957. 


2mnterview, May 16, 1958. 


friends and sisters. The older folks are bitter because the 
Nationals have taken all the jobs around here that the local 
people used to have. . Why, do you know that fifteen years 
ago, you could work in the vineyards for $1.00 an hour? 

At that time, you could live on that. Now, the Nationals 
are doing that work for 85¢ an hour. And the cost of living 
has gone sky high. I think it is best for all concerned if 
the Nationals go their way, and we go our way.l 


C,. Shopping and Transportation 


Although the documents governing the bracero program contain no 
references to education or religion, the Standard Work Contract touches 
at one or two points on other uses of leisure time. For example, Article 
ll reads as follows: 


. The Mexican worker shall be free to purchase articles for 
his personal use, in places of his own choice and shall be given 
an opportunity, once each week, to go to locations where he can 
obtain the articles desired. 


Where the location of employment is not within walking 
distance of the town offering the desired articles and public 
transportation is not available, the employer will make 
arrangements for transportation. 


In effect, this means that braceros shall not be forced to buy their 
toilet articles, clothing, candy, cigarettes, and so forth, in a company 
store maintained at their labor camp. The Standard Work Contract, however, 
is ambiguous as to the employer's obligation to provide transportation to 
other shopping areas. "Walking distance" is an almost meaningless 
phrase, as are the "arrangements" which the employer is to make. "Public 
transportation" seems also to be unclear, at least as it is used within 
the framework of the bracero program. In many: camps which are five miles 
or more from the nearest town, the only way in which braceros can get to 
town for shopping or other purposes is to call a taxi. (See plate 49.) 
This would seem a somewhat broad definition of "public transportation." 


In other cases, the employer provides transportation to town in a 
truck, but charges the men for this service. ‘This appears to be permissi- 
ble, since Article 11 of the Contract does not say the "errangements" must 
be free of charge. A young Mexican-American who had become interested 
in the bracero program reported, 


One of the complaints I have heard from a number of men in 
the delta islands is that they have to pay $2 to ride in on the 
boss's truck. The men didn't like it, and they didn't do it any 
more often than they could help, but they had no choice. ‘There is 


linterview, August 7, 1957. 


no other way to get to town from those islends.+ 


There are many variations. Managers of several bracero camps have 


reported arrangements similar to the following: 


There is a theater operator in town who puts on Spanish 
movies twice a week. He sends a bus out here to the camp. ° The 
men pay two bits to ride into town. After the show the bus 
comes back to camp. The men who have a ticket stub from this 
particular theater can ride back free. 


A labor contractor in the Sacramento Valley said, 


Under the law, every National is supposed to be given the 
chance to shop at a place of his own choice once a week. This 
law, along with every other law in the book as far as I am 
concerned, is not lived up to. I'11 tell you how it worked 
with the C.P.C. Nationals here. The camp management would 
take them into town once a week, all right. Took them in 
two buséS.. But they took them into town so late at night 
there was only one store open. ... Well, right down the 
line, this (merchant's) prices were 10% higher than the 
prices the Nationals would have to pay anywhere else in 
town. And the (merchant) was giving a 10% kickback to the 
operators of the camp. Pretty good deal for everybody 
involved, except maybe the Nationals. 3 


Some braceros achieve mobility in this country through the purchase 


of automobiles. (See plate 50.) This practice has perhaps created more 


prob 
some 


1 
2 
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lems that it has solved. Although the following statement is doubtless 
what exaggerated, it indicates the nature of some of these problems: 


A large percentage of the younger braceros buy automobiles 
very shortly after they arrive--a group of four or five braceros 
pooling their savings and buying a used automobile from some 
local. The sutomobiles that they buy are almost always junk 
because they know that they cannot take them back to Mexico 
and because they cannot save enough money in such a short time 
to buy good automobiles. These men endanger their lives as 
well as the lives of American citizens while they drive their 
so-called automobiles on the highways. The braceros do not 
bother to get a driver's license or insurance for their auto- 
mobiles, mainly because the insurance companies would not 
take the risk of insuring them. In order to get a driver's 
license in the state of California, a person has to be able 
to read and write English as well as to be able to drive. 


Interview, July 20, 1957. 
Interview, August 13, 1957. 


Interview, May 2, 1958. 


Naturally very few if any of the. braceros could qualify for 
such a driver's license. Consequently, when the braceros 

are involved in accidents, they manage to return to Mexico 
leaving the American citizen without compensation. . 

Because the majority of braceros have never owned or driven 
an automobile before coming to the United States, they 

never learn to drive properly,. adding to the hazards which 
they create when they drive. In addition these men use their 
automcbiles for recreation only, which more often than not 
includes indulging in alcoholic beverages. 


Ownership of automobiles by braceros is largely confined to Southern 
California counties, where long-term contracts are common. Within this 
region, different camp managers have different policies. One reported, 
"Sure, we let them have automobiles, as long as BSD: behave themselves 
about it. "© Another, however, poids 


I have a policy that none of my workers are allowed to 
have cars here in camp. If a man wants to buy a car and park 
outside. the gates, there is nothing I:can do to stop hin, 
though I wish I could. I'm not going to allow them to race 
around the camp here, and you can easily understand why. 

. if somebody got killed or hurt here in camp I would 
be responsible. We might have all sorts. of lawsuits on:our 
hands. 


Still another said, 


We used to figure, "What the heck? This is a free country. 
Let them do what they like." We let them keep their cars right 
in cam. Then one time some crazy National. almost ran down and 
killed the Mexican consul and his whole family, who was vipiting 
the. camp. So we put a stop. to the whole thing right then. 


Braceros in areas within driving distance of the border sometimes 
practically commte between their places of employment and Mexicali or 


Tijuana. This leads, on occasion, to incideste such as that reported 
in the Tovieeene news story. 


Ipanicl Martinez, The Bracero Programs. (Unpublished Master's thesis, ) 
Claremont, California, pp. 67-69. 


2tnterview, July 13, 1957. 


3tnterview, June 25, 1957. 


4 
Interview, August 11, 1957. 


FIVE KILLED IN GRINDING CRACKUP 
IMPERIAL COUNTY NOW BATTING IN BIG LEAGUE IN TRAFFIC SLAUGHTER 


A terrific head-on collision with a truck Thursday morning 
killed five men in a car and left it splattered on Highway 99 like 
a giant egg hurled at the desert. . .. ‘the men, contract laborers, 
were killed instantly when their northbound vehicle smashed into a 29,000 
pound semi-tractor and trailer at the Trifoleum Inspection Station 
18 miles northwest of Westmorland. ... Parts of their car were 
hurled 100 yards in what a California Highway Patrolman and deputy 
coroner said was one of the worst accidents they had seen. s 


The truck driver... said the car, which was on the wrong 
side of the road at the point of collision, had had no lights 
showing. 


Deputy Coroner Art Wilson said the car looked as if it had 
purst open. He said the dead men were contracted to the Coachella 
Valley Farmers Association and were epparently returning there from 
Mexicali.1 


In most cases, however, such problems do not arise. Many braceros 
spend the entire period of their contracts in their own labor camp, with- 
out making any particular effort to go to town. Perhaps they are dis- 
couraged by the cost of getting to town, and the cost of entertainment or 
shopping after they get there. Perhaps they are afraid of getting into 
trouble. Perhaps they are put off by the language barrier. Whatever the 
reason, the writer found that in a large citrus camp in Southern Cali- 
fornia, approximately two-thirds of the braceros interviewed had never 
been to town, even though their camp is less than five miles from a city 
with a large Spanish-speaking popuiation. 


Without going into town, a bracero may nevertheless have a choice 
of “locations where he can obtain the articles desired." In the evenings 
and on weekends, one may observe panel trucks, automobiles, and bus &S 
parked near almost any bracero camp. Entrepreneurs have rigged up mobile 
stores specifically to serve the bracero population. In some cases, these 
are strictly small businesses. A man may have converted a surplus Army 
bus into a clothing store, and may make a living by serving a large number 
of camps within a small area. In other cases, @ man may own @ whole 
fleet of mobile stores. It appears that, generally speaking, these 
itinerant stores have no connection with the stores in town, but are in 
competition with them. Local merchants occasionally try to circumscribe 
the activities of the peddlers, but these efforts seem to have come to 
little. 


Managers of some bracero camps indicate dissatisfaction with the 
migrant store system. 


limperial Valley Press, February 20, 1958. 
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We have a sign outside the gate of our:camp saying, "No 
agents, peddlers, or visitors allowed." If you give these guys 
a chance, they'll pester the Nationals to death. They'd never 
get any sleep around here if we let 'em in. Besides, they sell 
such lousy merchandise. . I run a little store here in camp, 
just for the convenience of the men. I pick up khaki shirts 
and pants in town, and sell them out here for just what I pay 
for them. Now, these peddlers will come around, and they'll 
offer the Nationals a khaki shirt, say, for the same price 
as mine. Maybe even a little less. .But it's.a second. A 
man will find that it falls apart after he’s worn it once or 
twice. But, hell, these Nationals don't know anything about 
buying clothes. So they think the peddler's a good deal. 

Like I say, we try to keep 'em out, but they park right out 
there on the. shoulder. It's a public road. There's not a 
damn thing we can do about it. You can look out there and 
see a couple of them right now waiting for the men to get 
washed up and finished eating. ; 


Another manager had worked out an unusual arrangement whereby he had, 
in effect, licensed the operators of mobile stores who visited. his camp. 


Qur men are free to do their shopping anywhere they want. 
Some go as far as Los Angeles to buy things, but for the most 
part they (buy things) from vendors who come right here to the 

' Camp. We have maybe half a dozen men who own these mobile : 

stores... . They get a bus, and tear out the seats and 
put a complete stock in there of everything you could ever 
want: Clothes, toilet articles, magazines, everything . 
We check their prices to make sure that they are in line 
with the prices in town... .. If we-find some guy is trying 
to gyp our men, we invite him not, to. come back. 


Some counties require .that peddlers catering to Mexican Nationals 
obtain a business license.. For example, an entrepreneur recently got into 
legal difficulty in San Joaquin County for overlooking this requirement. 


An Oakland man who operates a used clothing store... . was 
fined and given a suspended sentence in Manteca Judicial District. 
Court after being. arrested near Ripon Road. 


He is Asuncion Silva, 35, . » . arrested. August 19 by a 
Highway Patrolman on a charge of violation of a county ordinance-- 
selling items without a license. ‘ 


The officer observed Silva's truck parked on Highway 120. 
It was near a farm labor camp and was being frequented by 
Mexican Nationals. Inside were used radios, television sets, 
and other items, tagged. 


linterview, June 25, 1958. 
interview, August 10, 1957. 


Silva said he was not selling them. A court trial before 
Judge Priscilla Haynes, however, resulted in her finding him 
guilty and fining him $50. He also received a 30 day 
suspended sentence.1 


In some areas, feeling runs high among established merchants that 
the mercantile provisions of the bracero program are detrimental to the 
general economic welfare of the commnity. A small businessman, 
appearing before a Congressional agriculture subcommittee, testified to 
this effect. 


MR, ROSE. For about 4 years now, we have lost considerable 
business at the labor camps for Mexican Nationals 
located outside the city limits to peddlers who 
solicit direct from trucks and other vehicles the 
sale of clothing, etc. ... 


(Dem., N.C.) .. . some information has come to the 
committee to the effect that local merchants were 
complaining because Mexican Nationals were not 
permitted to come into town to trade with them, 

but on the other hand were being required to trade 
at commissaries and other places which were being 
operated by the employers. * * * 


That's right. * * * They have big businesses and 
yesterday a salesman. . . went to the Danny 
Danenberg Ranch. He found. . . about fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars' worth of merchandise, the 
merchandise they sell to the nationals. * * * 


COOLEY. You realize, of course, that is more or less a 
local problem. * * * 


ROSE, .. . I sent a letter to the supervisors a few 
months ago, and I didn't get back any answer... 
then I send two petitions like this (indicating) 
signed by the leading merchants in Holtville and 
the Brawley area, and we don't get any results-- 
from the supervisors or anybody. * * * 


. . - I do not think Congress could pass an act 
that would protect you in the way you want to be 
protected. I think we could provide that no 
employee should be required to trade at a 
company-operated commissary. * * * 


HAGEN (Dem., Calif.) I have one further suggestion 
with respect to these peddlers... I wonder if 
these peddlers get a sales tax permit? * * * 


lotockton Record, October 8, 1959. 
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I would get the State of California looking into it, 
because they are losing revenue. * * * I-would suspect 
@ lot of those peddlers put that sales tax in their 
pocket if they collect it. 


.In the Spring of 1958, Congressman Dalip Saund, from the Imperial 
Valley, introduced H.R. 10968, which, among. other things, provided that 


- . . in any case in which’ more than ten agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico are made available under 
this title to one employer at any one time and such workers 
are furnished housing facilities by such employer in any 
encampment or other housing area, such employer will not sell 
or permit the sale of any article of merchandise (other than 
food or tobacco) within such encampment or other housing area, 
or at any place of employment under the control of such 
employer. 


This bill, however, was withdrawn by its author before it reached 
the stage of public hearings. 


Braceros who are financially able to do so usually return to Mexico 
with a good many purchases. It might be assumed they would prefer to wait 
until their return, but it appears that the prices of many consumer goods 
are higher in Mexico than in the United States, and the quality poorer. 
The first thing a bracero buys in this country is usually a footlocker. 
This serves as a sort of hope chest. As he is able,’ he buys other things 
to keep in the footlocker and to take back to Mexico. Clothes are a 
favored item. Among hard goods, sewing machines are the most common 
purchase. Since braceros usually come from areas without electricity, the 
sewing machines they buy are second-hand pedal-operated types. 


The amount of merchandise braceros take back with them to Mexico 
is limited not only by their U. S, earnings, but by import duties at the 
Mexican border, and below the border. An administrator connected with 
the bracero program said, 


I have been on the trains, planes, and busses, many times, 
that were taking braceros back down into the interior of Mexico. 
From what I could see, the men were subject to an inspection of 
their luggage in every state. It was crazy. Without any rhyme 
or reason, government agents would come. through, slapping duties 
on things. Apparently, the amount of the duties depended on what 
they thought the traffic would bear. In other words, it was 
another case of the good old mordida. I saw one guy who had a 


licarings before the Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, 
House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, on "Problems in the 
Southwest," March 1, 1958. Washington, D.C,, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958, pp. tho-143, passim. 
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footlocker full. of clothing. An inspector went through it, 
and socked him with a duty on everything that was new. 
Everything that had been washed at least once got through 
free. The inspector held up one shirt, and said, "That's 
a nice shirt. 25 pesos." The bracero got mad and said, 
"You might as well take it! It isn't even worth 25 pesos." 
So the inspector took it. I watched another fellow who had 
@ radio that he had bought up here. I could tell he 
thought a lot of that radio. He paid duties on it several 
times, but finally an agent hit him up for a mordida that 
was really stiff. The poor bracero mst have run out of 
money. Or patience. Maybe both. Anyway, he threw the 
radio on the floor, and it busted all to hell. He was 
crying either he was so sad or so mad.1 


D. Protection from Illegal and Immoral Influences 
Article 23 of the Standard Work Contract reads as follows: 


The employer agrees to take all reasonable steps to keep 
professional gamblers, vendors of intoxicating liquors and 
other persons engaged in immoral and illegal activities away 
from the Mexican worker's place of employment. 


In some camps, these "reasonable steps" take the form of posting 
"Keep Out" signs. In a very few camps, guards are on duty to check the 
identity and purposes of camp visitors.2 In the majority of cases, 
however, no provisions are made to protect braceros from immoral and 
illegal influences. 


It should not be assumed from this that most bracero camps exist in 
a state of perpetual debauchery. Braceros are protected to an extent by 
the fact they have very little money. A professional gambler, for example, 
is apt to feel his time is worth more than he could earn in an evening 
in the average bracero camp. 


Braceros are also protected, to an extent, by what we mst call their 
own virtue, for want of a more objective term. Most of them are decent 
folk who have no desire or intention of running riot in a situation from 
which they are freed of the usual restraints of society. It cannot be 
repeated too often that most braceros come to the United States for the 
sole purpose of supporting themselves and their families, and they are 
reluctant to become involved in anything which seems likely to jeopardize 
that goal. Most vices, besides being vicious, have the disadvantages of 


linterview, July 24, 1957. 


“Resides protecting braceros from illegal and immoral influences, these 
guards protect them from labor organizers, journalists, university re- 
searchers, and others. Guards may also check on the movements of braceros 
themselves. 


being expensive and of reducing. one's capacity for work. The bracero 
who is homesick is more apt to wae ere into himself than into a saloon. 


However., even 4. tough moral fiber may disintegrate under certain cir- 
cumstances, and this is.the ground on which the bracero program has come 
in for particular criticism from’ religious quarters. For example, Rev. 
James L. Vigzard, S.J;, representing the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, testified before a Congressional committee, in 1958, 


Although the basic morality. of the Mexican people is as 
good or even better than might commonly be found in this country, 
the circumstances in which they live and.‘work here are obviously 
conducive to a breakdown of moral practice. I have heard many 
reports from priests and other churchworkers in many parts 
of the country of excessive drinking, high-stake gambling, drug 
addiction, and prostitution. I have for instance heard eye- 
witness reports of the signs. tacked: on the barracks: doors 
indicating the schedules and prices of the prostitutes who 
prey on the weaknesses of men separated from their homes and 
families.t 


Another Catholic priest told the present writer 


In observing this program over the eight years since it 
started, I have noticed a change in the men. When they first 
come up, they are unspoiled. They send their money home 
faithfully. Maybe they are all right on their second trip, 
too.. But, gradually, they begin to break down. You have 
the problem of drinking. You have the problem of 
prostitution. More than once I have had the experience of | 
saying Mass at a camp at night, and a car drives up outside 
the barracks. One of the men. goes out, and I have 
overheard him saying, "You can't come in yet. The padre’ 
is still here." When I was through, I would see the girls 
waiting in- their car while I was leaving. Before I got 
permission to say Mass at night, I used to go into the 
camps early in the morning--3:00 or 4:00 A.M. I would find 
the prostitutes inthe barracks at that time.2 


It is very difficult to prevent this sort of vice, given the nature 
of the system. Occasionally, drives. against vice are’ conducted in: the 
towns near bracero camps. For example; former Judge, now Congressman 
Dalip Saund, from Imperial County, participated in "the cleanup of 
Westmorland's now ghost-like Fifth Street, which was then ore neon- 
lighted honky-tonk after another; prostitution, narcotics vending: and 
gambling prospered on the wages of itinerant fieldworkers who, brought 


liearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, 85th Congress, end Session, on H.R. 7028, etc. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1958, p.. 443. 


“Interview, January 3, 1957. 


in from Mexico, were literally men without women. " But such clean-ups 
seem only to drive prostitutes closer to the camps. A few days after 
the above description of improved conditions in the Imperial Valley 
appeared in a national magazine, a bracero who was working in that erea 
reported, "There are many bad women that go right out to the camps." 


The manager of a bracero camp in San Joaquin County said, 


The Nationals don't have to come to a cat-house in town. 
The women go out to the camps, and everybody knows they go 
out to the camps. Why kid ourselves? I'd like you to tell 
me how the hell we are supposed to keep them away from the 
men. ‘Throw an armed guard around the camp, spaced every ten 
feet? I doubt if you could keep them all out even then. 
It's like flies and honey.3 


A Spanish-speaking journalist who had made a special study of the 
bracero program stated, 


I know of a few instances in which they have taken pretty 
stern measures to keep the vice-mongers away from camps. I even 
heard of one case in which they peppered them with bird-shot. 
But, unfortunately, what happens in these cases is that the 
prostitutes, instead of going into the camp, simply drive 
around to the back--maybe they park in the middle of a nearby 
orchard--and go about their trade. I have seen them in great 
big old Packards, which have the back converted into a sort of 
bed. They are really whore houses on wheels. 


Evidence of this practice was seen in the following case in San Joaquin 
County: 


Vigilance by the San Joaquin County sheriff's office vice 
detail in the Vernalis area last night resulted in the arrest 
of five persons. 


Lydia Contreras Gonzales, 32, Indio, was jailed on a charge 
of prostitution and her companion, Santiago J. Valenzuela, 28, 
Coachella, was charged with pimping. 


The two were arrested at 9:15 p.m. on Blewett Road, a 
half-mile from the Santos Labor Camp, when they allegedly 
approached a group of Mexican Netionals, including four 
sheriff's office personnel. 


Aviiton Mackaye, "U.S. Congressman from Asia," Saturday Evening Post, 
August 2, 1958, p. 25. 


“interview, August 18, 1958. 


3Interview, January 7, 1957. 
Lointerview, May 20, 1957. 


Just after the first arrest, another’ auto approached the 
group. It contained two Mexican Nationals, another iman who 
was riggs and two women. 


When questioned, the er women and driver said they were 
just driving, but the Nationals told the deputies they had been 
picked up by the three and-were looking fora location to perform 
acts of prostitution, 


Jailed on charges of ‘being lewd and dissolute persons were 
Mrs. Edith Evans, 28, of 311 San ue” Stockton, and Mrs. 
Mary Lou Brown, 22, Del Paso ois 


Still another modus operandi was recently discovered in San See ma 
County: 


Sheriff's deputies Saturday night broke up a prostitution 
operation at Airport General Store, Jefferson Road south of 
Linne Road near Tracy including the operator of the store. * * * 


Deputies said the operation catered to Mexican Nationals. 
The officers said a.customer would pay for a ticket at the 
grocery store which would entitle them to admittance to a 
room in back or upstairs.2 


A Judge in San Joaquin County has publicly recommended that the 
effort to curb prostitution in areas with transient workers be abandoned. 


WALNUT GROVE, Calif.,Sept 19, 1958 (AP). Judge Milo E. Dye says 
prostitution is needed despite laws against it. 


"It will exist as long as we have male and female," he 
said Wednesday. ... Declaring, "This is my opinion," Judge 
Dye handed a newsman an unsigned carbon copy of a typewritten 
statement which said: 


"JT recognize a great number of our’ transient workers. who 
are away from home should have the opportunity, perhaps, of 
obtaining their personal satisfaction without the necessity of 
abusing our juveniles and virtuous women. 

"State ‘Laws have prohibited prostitution, which was 
started by Addm and Eve, and it will exist as long as we have 
male and female." 


Similar arguments are heard from persons engaged in supplying braceros 
with women. 


13tockton Record, September 25, 1959. 


2 
Stockton Record, September 21, 1959. 
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» . . the author visited all the bars in (Cucamonga) 
when the braceros were making their weekend visits. All of them 
were filled to capacity, mainly with braceros. In each saloon 
there were about ten women to encourage the braceros to buy 
drinks, also quarters for prostitution were made available 
by the proprietors. One of the saloon owners interviewed 
discussed openly the problem of drinking and prostitution 
in the commnity. He justifies his providing the braceros 
with female companions by saying that the braceros would look 
for them: anyway so why not provide them with the companions 
in a place where they could not get into trouble with the 
locals and at the same time be protected from being 
"rolled". . .. In addition the nicer girls from the community 
are being protected by keeping the Nationals away from them. 
The proprietor was asked what type of woman has been hired 
at his bar and at the other bars. He said that some of them 
are women who were left behind by braceros who promised to 
marry them. Because most of them have children to support, 
they have to find some type of employment. Since they 
have become outcasts in the community for associating with 
braceros, this is the only type of work they can find. Some 
are young women who are attracted by the money which the braceros 
spend on them. There is still another group of older women who 
travel from town to town. The bars do over 90 per cent of their 
business with the Nationals and the rest with the younger locals. 
The locals that the author saw, as well as some of the braceros, 
did. not look old enough to be served liquor under California 
liquor laws.1 


The prostitution which flourishes as an adjunct of the bracero pro- 
gram has several results. Of particular interest within the framework of 
the present report is the venereal disease which always attends prosti- 
tution in general, and "wildcat" prostitution in particular. Every 
bracero who enters the United States is presumably free from venereal 
disease.“ Tests conducted among those who are in the midst of their 
contracts, or are returning to Mexico after completing their contracts, 
suggest the amount of venereal disease which braceros are contracting 
while in the United States, and passing on to théir families. The 
technician in charge of the venereal disease section of the El Centro 
Reception Center reports that the infection rate among "specials" is 
approximately twice that of braceros coming in from the Migratory Stations 
in Mexico.3 "Specials" are braceros who have completed their contracts, 
but are being recontracted immediately upon the request of their employers. 
They are, in effect, in the middle of their contracts, and constitute the 
best available group with which to assess the effects of U.S. experience 
on braceros' health status. 


Inaniel Martinez, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 


“ror a description of the methods employed to achieve this end, see 
Chapter XI. 


Interview, August 20, 1958. 
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Sexual license is probably the most common vice to be found as a 
concomitant to the bracero program, perhaps because it is not’ a practice 
which tends to lead to repatriation. The use of narcotics would be a 
deportable offense, but the writer is aware of no case in which ‘braceros 
have been implicated in any way with the drug traffic--including the use 
of marijuana:. Similarly, the writer is unaware of any organized gambling 
within the Mexican National program. The gambling which goes on in 
bracero camps seems to be of the non-professional variety for the most 
part. A border inspector reported that: he found marked cards in the 
possession of some. incoming braceros,+ but it is doubtful that a man who 
comes to this country to gamble irather than work will last too long before 
he is deported. For example, a bracero reported, "At the last camp where 
I was staying, some of the men started.a fight over ‘some gambling arguments. 
An agent from the association came and talked to them. They were all sent 
back to Mexico. "© 


Because the bracero who drinks to-excess is also likely to be de- 
ported, drinking is a less pronounced problem than one might suppose~~-or 
perhaps one should say that its more severe manifestations do not usually 
appear on this side of the border. In the words of one bracero camp 
manager, "Every once in a while, we'll: get a guy who just can't get 
along without his bottle. But we get rid of him fast. Guys like that 
can't do an honest day's work." 


There is probably a good deal of what might be called subacute 
alcoholism within the bracero program. Statistics gathered by. an agency 
of the Mexican government indicate that the use of alcohol is more common 
among men who had returned from contracts than among those who were. about 
to embark on their first contract. This study also showed that among the 
drinkers of the two groups, the ex-braceros tended more often toward the 
use of spiritous types of drinks. (See Table 64.) 


The proprietor of a bar near-a bracero camp stated 


I just have a license to sell beer and wine. The Nationals 
don't seem to care much for, our American wines. They say that 
they give them a terrible hangover. I don't have a hard liquor 
license, but if I did, it would be a gold mine. ‘These guys 
really go for tequile, particularly in the winter. It gets 
pretty chilly around here and they like tequila because it 
warms them up. Even as it is, I'm doing all right. A lot of 
other bars and liquor stores have.opened up around here 
because of the National trade. I'd say they're all doing all 
right. 


linterview, July 31, 1958. 
@Interview, May 15, 1958. 
3Interview, January 7, 1957. 


Linterview, August 12, 1957. 


Table. 64 


Preferences in Alcoholic Beverages, Mexican Nationals 
Before and After Having Been to the United States 
World War II Perioal 


Preferred Drink 


Sweet wine 
Pulque@ 
Aguardiente& 
Beer 


Dry wine 


None 


MO GW VII UW fo 
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TOTAL 


a 
Spiritous liquors. 


tuased on interviews with 500 braceros who had returned to Mexico, 1946. 


SOURCE: Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, Los Braceros, 
México, D.F,: Compafiia Editora y Librera, 1946, p. 103. 


(Translated and adapted.) 


Policies concerning the possession and use of alcoholic beverages 
from bracero camp to bracero camp. One manager said» 


We don't allow any beer, wine, or liquor here in the camp. 
That doesn't mean we have somebody standing at the gate who 
inspects every paper bag that the men bring in. It doesn't 
mean we go through the barracks checking on what they're doing 
at night. I know dam well they go across the road to that 
grocery store and bring beer back here and drink it. The 
reason we have the rule is so we won't have a lot of trouble 
dealing with some guy if he gets nasty drunk, and breaks up 
property or hurts another man. We just say, "You were warned," 
he's out of here right now, and everybody has to admit he got 
a fair shake.+ 


Another manager of a bracero camp stated, 
We have a little different policy from some of the other 
camps. We tell the men when they first come in that if they 


want to buy beer and bring it back here to the camp and drink 
it, that this is OK with us. We feel that this is a good 


linterview, July 13, 1957. 


policy for several reasons. We feel this is, when you come 
right down to it, like a home for the braceros, and whoever 
objected to a man drinking quietly in his own home? Our 
policy also keeps the men out of the local. bars, and-.that is 
something we try for. _ They. don't. blow-their money so much, 
and they also.stay out. of trouble. When you get.the 
Nationals and the. local Mexicans mixed in a bse sooner or 
later there's going to.be.a brawl. 


Both of these two managers were associated with large camps, with a 
permanent resident staff, and a relatively stable bracero population. 
Many smaller camps. serve "flash" crops, and have no supervisors or super- 
vision whatever. In these camps, the only limitation upon drinking is 
the extent to which it effects a man's ability to perform heavy labor. 


To summarize this section, Article 23 of the Standard Work Contract 
is one of several articles which is unenforced if not unenforceable. To 
the extent that Mexican Nationals are protected from illegal and immorel 
influences at all, they receive such protection, not from employers, as 
specified by the Contract, so mch as from their own internalized defenses. 
@ very real sense, the entire bracero system leans upon the spiritual 
resources--the "“inner-directedness," if one prefers--of these Mexican 
peasants. ° Without. the self-discipline and stability. which the workers 
themselves bring to the program, the American public would probably rise 
up against the entire arrangement. If braceros were to conduct then-- 
selves, for example, as American troops conducted themselves in Germany 
and Japan, the Mexican National program would be unthinkable. But 
braceros are, for the most part, quiet, gentlemanly, and well-behaved 
without the existence of military police, without even the existence of 
esprit de corps. And so the program endures. 


E. Recreation 


A planned and systematic program for the use of leisure time would 
probably -prove the most effective deterrent to moral deterioration. within 
the bracero system. Not more than a handful of California's 5,000 bracero 
camps, however, have even the semblance of such @ program. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid .the conclusion that: employers, camp managers,’ and the 
respective governments of Mexico and the United States are largely indif- 
ferent to the recreational needs of the men under their care, . The persons 
concerned with the administration of the bracero program apparently view 
it as a labor program, nothing more, and so long as workers arrive in the 
fields in the numbers desired, the program--in this view--has successfully 
served its purpose. To an observer, it might appear obvious that a happy 
human being is a better worker, and that boredom makes for neither 
happinéss nor efficiency. It should be remembered, though, that efficiency 
is often no consideration in agricultural labor, due to the nature of the 
piece-rate system of payment. A grower with a 200 ton prune crop: knows 
that he is‘only going to have to pay $2,000 to have his prunes harvested, 


*rrtemriev, August 11, 1957. 


whether five people do the job, or firty.+ 


In one large camp in San Bernardino County, the author found the 
rudiments of a recreational program. One of the camp employees was known 
as the Recreation Director, although he had other duties as well. This 
man reported, 


I came up here for five years as a bracero working for 
Mr. 0 » until he has now arranged for me to come up 
under a visa. I am in charge of the athletic program here, and 
I also help Mr. 0 's son run the camp commissary. We 
sell magazines, candy and cigarettes, radios, clothing, and 
just about anything else that a man might want. 


The men are very much interested in sports. Many of them 
like baseball. We bought some expensive equipment so that we 
could have a camp team. We bought beseball gloves and spiked 
shoes, catchers' masks, and bats and balls. The uniforms were 
a little too expensive for us to take care of by ourselves, so 
we went to local merchants and got them interested in helping 
us provide uniforms. On the backs of the uniforms we had the 
names of the sponsors--Bank of America, and so forth. During 
the spring our team used to play games against local teams, but 
at the present time we don't have enough men in camp to keep 
the baseball team going. 


Many @® the men are fond of volleyball. We have a volleyball 
court here. Some like to play basketball. And we have a boxing 
ring which you can see right in the middle of the camp. We have 
a training quarters where the men can go to lift weights and get 
in training for boxing matches. But the favorite sport of all 
seems to be soccer. Most of the year we have a camp soccer team. 
We schedule games with other bracero camps in this general area, 
and we also had a few games with teams of locals. The trouble 
is that all we have here at the present time is a dirt field. It 
is full of rocks. The visiting teams don't like it too well, 
because they are used to playing on grass. We could play games 
away from camp if we wanted to, but we don't like to do this. The 
whole reason for having a team is so that it can be a benefit 
to our own men. Only ten men can actually play at one time, but 
500 men can watch. Mr. 0 promises that by next fall he 
will have a soccer field planted with grass. Then we will be 
able to invite teams here even from Los Angeles. We enjoy 
playing games against the other bracero camps, but they are 
smaller camps, and we always win, so it isn't too much fun. 


tas noted in Chapter VIII ,some braceros are convinced that they are 
imported in larger numbers than needed,since they are a source of revenue 
to the business interests which furnish food, health insurance, and so 
forth. 


“There were approximately 500 workers in camp at the time of the inter- 
view. 
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We really have some good players in this cam.+ 


Although at the date of this writing, two years after the above 
' interview, the soccer field at Mr. 0. 's camp has still not been 
planted in grass, the level of morale at this camp seems appreciably 
higher than that at most bracero camps. It is higher, for example, than 
the morele at another large camp in the citrus belt which arranges for 
the use of leisure time only on special occasions. The manager of this 
camp told of the arrangements that had been made on Cinco de Mayo (May 
5th), a Mexican holiday which corresponds to the Fourth of July in the 
United States. f reeyt 
On the 5th of May, we had a real affair here. We told the 

men. that they could buy whatever they wanted to in the way of 

decorations for the camp, and we would foot the bills. well, 

they bought $300 worth of all kinds of crepe paper and bunting 

and flags and so forth and. they worked real hard putting it up. 

They had this camp looking like a million dollars. We fed them 

& special dinner that night, and brought in some entertainers-- 

who played and sang.the kind of. msic the Nationals like to hear. 

Oh, we had a ball. We had people here from the Mexican consul, 

the Department of Labor, the Farm Placement Service, the 

Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, and the directors of our 

own association. Do you know, we had between 500 and 600 men 

in camp at that time, and not one got out of line? Not one 

got drunk or rowdy. Of course, there was some beer drinking and 

good natured whooping it up, but we had no trouble. All it 

takes is a little common sense. Treat them right and they will 

love you for it. They will be the best behaved bunch of men you 

could ever hope to see. Just imagine what things would be like 

if you had 500 American guys here year in and yeer out. You 

would have more rapes and riots than you could shake a stick at.2 


Unlike the two discussed above, most bracero camps make no provision 
for recreation or entertainment either on a sustained or occasional basis. 
The following examples are representative of the. overwhelming majority 
of the state's more than 5,000 bracero camps. 


Imperial Valley Camp, 180 men: two old pairs of boxing gloves are 
the only provision for recreation. "Sometimes after work, the foreman 
puts on one of the pairs of boxing gloves and dares one of the braceros 
to put on the other pair. The bracero doesn't like to admit he's afraid, 
in front of everybody, so he puts on.the gloves, and they start scrapping 
around between the barracks. The braceros don't know a damm thing about 
boxing, and the foreman's pretty sharp, so he knocks them around pretty 
good. They're too proud to quit, so before the foreman gets tired T've 
seen him give the men some pretty bad beatings. "3 


linterview, July 2h, 1957. 


“interview, July 13, 1957. 
3Interview, September 29, 1958. 
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Riverside County Camp, 600 men; there is a camp "recreation hall," 
but the only facilities are a billiard table, balls, and cues. "Every- 
thing the men do at the camp, they have to pay.for. Did you. know that if 
they want to play a game of pool on the camp pool table, they have to pay 
twenty-five cents?" 


Los Angeles County Camp, 500 men; "The thing that the men in the 
local camp need most is entertainment and some kind of recreation. There 
is absolutely nothing of the kind in the camp, and since this is such a 
small town, there is nothing mich for them to do in town, either, I work 
in a liquor store and the men frequently come in to cash checks. I talk 
with them and find out how they feel about things. ‘They don't spend 
mich of their money in our store. They prefer to go down the block and 
spend it in the bars. I know these men are very lonely. They sometimes 
ask me for dates. After all, men are men. But I always tell them I 
already have a date. ‘They are very polite about it." 


San Joaquin County Camp, 200 men: no provision for recreation or 
entertainment. 


Imperial County Camp, 175 men; "Recreation? The only recreation we 
have here is to walk to a ranch about two miles away, to pick dates. It 
helps us pass the time. And it is different from hoeing the weeds in the 
cotton which we do all week. "3 


San Joaquin County Camp, 1,000 men; no provision for recreation or 
entertainment. 


It might be supposed that even where there are no organized forms of 
recreation, men will devise means of passing the time happily. ‘The 
material issued by bracero-users’ publicity directors would have one 
believe that Mexican Nationals are a gay and childlike lot who find 
pleasure even where none is provided. 


WHITTIER, Calif. The melodious strains of old Mexico and 
the aroma of frijoles and onions were in the air again today at 
the old Leffingwell ranch, one of the largest in the Whittier 
district citrus organization, as the first group of Mexicans . 
began work here. 


A happy, carefree group, the men sing as they work, 


cutting the oop hag in a crop which looks at this stage to be 
unusually fine. 


linterview, May 4, 1957. 
2 

Interview, June 15, 1957. 
Stnterview, October 10, 1958. 


li os Angeles Times, January 6, 1943. 
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: “the writer of this press release had ee ee chanced upon an 
exceptional group of braceros. ‘The present author, in two and a half 
years of observation, has never heard a group of braceros singing, 
individually or collectively, except at Mass. 


Many braceros, of course, énjoy music when it is performed by some- 
one else. But itis the crudest form of stereotyping to think thet 
Mexicans are "naturally" msical, and that every bracero is ipso facto a 
mariachi player or singer. 


Braceros who can afford. to do 80 frequently buy small radios, on 
which they can Listen to the Spanish-language broadcasts available in many 
parts of the Southwest. Even this small pleasure sometimes proves elusive. 


A Mexican-American salesman in a Southern California city reported, 


A couple of days ago I was called next door to. the 
appliance store to help them understand a bracero who had 
brought his little table-top radio in. He thought there was 
something wrong with it, because every night about dark it 
would fade out. The repairman looked it over, and tested 
it, and found there was nothing at all wrong with it. We 
finally figured out what the trouble was. The management at 
the S$ A camp is so chintzy with the 
electricity that when the lights go on in the evening, there 
isn't enough juice to go around. Ever been out there at 
night? The lights are so dim you can hardly see your hand 
before your face.t 


A few persons connected with the bracero program are conscious of the 
need for constructive and enjoyable ways in which the workers may use 
their leisure hours. The informant. quoted earlier, who may be the state’ 8 
and the nation's only bracero camp recreation director, said, 


My idea is that the recreation program for the braceros 
should be put on a more systematic basis. Maybe even a Nation- 
wide basis. I think a special effort should be made to see 
that we recruit a larger number of men who are interested in 
participating in athletics.. I also think that it would be a 
very good idea if some of our teams would go on tours, playing 
games against college and university teams. You couldn't do 
it the way things are right now, but there are some good 
soccer players in Mexico that might be willing to come to the 
United States as braceros. This plan, you see, would help the 
men and it would also help to create more good will for the 
bracero program and good will between Mexico and the United 
States.& 


linterview, Novenber 21, 1958. 


@tnterview, July 24, 1957. 


In one California city, the recreational needs of braceros were 
4 aired before the City Council. 


SANTA PAULA, May 22, 1957. Supervised recreation facilities, 
such as the USO in Army camp towns, have been proposed to the 
City Council for the 2,000 Mexican nationals brought to Ventura 
County each year to pick citrus fruit. 


The proposal was made when the Council considered legislation 
to govern night spots which cater to the nationals, poosting the 
city's police cost .... 


The nationals are only human, Albert Sonora told the 
Councilmen. "They have good housing, good food and a job which 
keeps them busy five days a week. But what about Saturday and 
Sunday? Like GIs at a nearby camp, they're turned loose on the 
town week ends--on furlough, you might say--and nobody assumes 
any responsibility for their welfare. They head for Santa 
Paula's night spots, and naturally some of them get into trouble 
in the overcrowled establishments. The answer, I think, is 
some sort of supervised recreetion to keep them out of trouble." 


Sonora's views were echoed by a number of others opposed 
to a proposed fee of $500 a year to license a night spot to hold 
dances, if the establishment has a liquor license. Under the 
plan night spots without a liquor license could hold dances for 
a fee of only $24 a year. 


Atty. Bd Beach said in his opinion such a distinction would 
be unconstitutional and discriminatory, and he would have to 
advise his clients, most of the night-club owners, to take it 
to court.t 


The plan to license cantinas on a differential basis was abandoned. 
At the date of this writing, nothing has been done to provide supervised 
recreation for Ventura County's braceros "on furlough," 


In summary, the life of the average bracero, outside his working 
hours, inclines toward dreariness and pointlessness. In the absence of 
research conducted in Mexico, we can only conjecture as to the amount of 
social and individual disorganization and disorientation--including 
mental illness--which is occurring as a consequence of this facet of the 
bracero program. 


The thing that really gets you is to see these men--ordinary, 
rational human beings, like you and me--just sitting around, night 


after night, week after week. If they would take them out and 
march them up and down in the road, it would be an improvement. 


EL 
Los Angeles Times, May 23, 1957. 
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Doing something--even if it is something silly and useless--is 
better than doing nothing at all. 


The key to the whole thing is that there is no provision 
for discipline of any kind built into the’ bracero program. You 
hear it over and over again, that this program is like the Arny. 
Insome ways, this is true: But there is one overwhelming 
difference. In the Army,’ no matter how far away from home a 
man may be, and how homesick he may be, there are always 
traditions and agencies to keep him from going off on a 
tangent. There is no discipline in bracero camps, and so there 
is no morale. Anything goes. .Homosexuality, anything you 
can name.2 Why is this? Not because the braceros have Loose 
morals to start with. I say that the blame lies with the 
employers. who are responsible for conditions in the camps. 

The growers, and the growers alone, could provide the discipline 
that is needed in their camps--if. they wanted to. But they 
don't. .I lived in the camps with the Nationals for three 

months when I was preparing my stories, and I have never yet 

met an employer or mayordomo who gave a damn about the morals 

of his men, so long as the work got..done. Get the crops 
harvested, that's all. Aside from that, the braceros can all 
go to hell in a bucket as far as they are concerned. 


In certain camps in Southern California, with-a large year-around 
bracero population, a modicum of orientation and supervision is furnished, 
The manager of one of these camps said, 


We tell the Nationals what responsibilities we have,’ on. 
the management side. We tell them that they are free to come 
to us and tell us whenever they have a problem. The door to 
my office is always open.4 ‘at the same time, we tell them 

; that they have responsibilities, too.. We tell them what kind 
' of behavior we expect them to live:up to. It works out pretty. 
well this way. They appreciate our taking the trouble to 
give them this little talk, and they int orlet the fact that 
we believe in fair play on both sides. 


linterview, January 7, 1957. 


“the present writer has no personal knowledge of such practices, but 
the informant quoted here is a Mexican citizen who "passed the color bar," 
mingling intimately with braceros, and presumably privy to information 
unavailable to most observers. 


3Interview, May 20, 1957. 
nis manager does not, however, speak Spanish. 


Interview, July 13, 1957. 
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In most bracero camps, however, a paradoxical situation prevails: 
the workers suffer simultaneously from a lack of freedom and an excess 
of freedom. In Chapter VIII, we have already seen that as far as 
employment is concerned, braceros cannot be regarded as free agents in 
any meaningful sense. In their off-duty hours, on the other hand, they 
are confronted by freedom in over-generous measure. However, it is a 
form of freedom which consists not in the presence of any positive 
quality, but in the absence of directives and guidelines. It is the 
freedom to choose between one or another form of aimlessness. A bracero 
may drink himself into insensibility, lie in the arms of a whore, stare 
at the ceiling from his bunk, or squat on his hams, outside the barrack, 
staring at other braceros squatting on their hams. (See plate 51.) 


Freedom of this sort, without sense or discipline, is anarchy. In 
the context of the bracero program, it is the ultimate form of imprisonment. 
If a man is not equipped by temperament and training to live in solitary 
confinement within himself, this spurious form of freedom can destroy hin. 

% oo & & & & 

Two years ago, the author visited a bracero camp in Los Angeles 
County. It was representative of the camps in the "citrus belt," which 
are the best camps in the state: quonset huts covered with black tar 
paper, unrelieved by color or greenery. Beside one of the huts, however, 
was a small rose bush, topped by a single red blossom. ‘The manager of 
the camp said that one of his braceros had taken it upon himself to 
purchase the bush, plant it, and keep it watered. The author recently 
visited this camp again, and went to the corner of the hut where the rose 
had been. But the rose was dead. 


CHAPTER XI 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


A. Background 


In September, 1942, braceros began arriving in California under a 
World War II executive order. Their contracts of that time stipulated 
that they were to be given "medical care similar to that given to other 
agricultural workers in the area." This medical care, together with 
braceros' feeding, housing and transportation was financed entirely by 
U. S, taxpayers as part of the win-the-war effort. 


In most parts of the country, the braceros' contractual provision 
for medical care was difficult to implement, since "other agricultural 
workers"~--that is, domestic farm laborers--did not. and still do not 
receive any type of health coverage. In California, however, braceros 
were able to benefit from the fact that there was in existence. an unusual 
arrangement for protecting the health of. domestic farm workers. -- 


During the late 1930's, health conditions among migrants, particu- 
larly Dust Bowl refugees, became so serious they could no longer be: ; 
ignored. John Stéinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath called attention to-these 
conditions, among others, through vivid descriptions of birth, sickness, 
and death among the prototypical Joads. The manager of a labor camp in 
Kern County--the setting of much of Steinbeck's novel--said, "There 
wasn't a word of fiction in the whole dam book, "4 


In March, 1938, the Farm Security Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with the California Medical Association 
and the California Department of Public Health, established the Agricul- 
tural Workers Health and Medical Association. The Association was intended 


to further the rehabilitation of its members by furnishing 
to such members an opportunity to obtain emergency medical and 
dental care and the essential services and supplies necessary 
to their preservation of life and health, protecting of their 
earning capacity, and alleviation of their suffering. 


al 
Interview, March 14, 1957. 


°crent Agreement between Argicultural Workers Health and Medical 
Association, Inc., and the Farm Security Administration, quoted: in-Mrs. 
Elizabeth J: Auradou, "Report of the Activities of the Agricultural 
Workers Health and Medical Association, March, 1938 through March 31, 
1948." Nep., neds, 14 pages. (Typescript. ) 


Memberships in the AWH&MA were issued to low-income farm workers who 
were unable to obtain medical assistance from county hospitals or other 
agencies because of residence requirements. Membership cards were issued 
for three month periods, subject to renewal. They entitled the applicant 
and members of his family to obtain necessary doctors' services, nursing 
care, hospitalization, X-ray and laboratory services, prescriptions, 
supplementary diets, and miscellaneous health services through the 
Association. The membership application provided that, wherever possible, 
the member repay the Association for services received. In the history 
of the program, however, members reimbursed the Association for only 
$6,606,02 of its services, 


The AWH&MA functioned under a Board of Directors, three members of 
which were appointed by the government, and four by medical groups. - 
Although virtually all funds came from the federal government under a 
Grant Agreement, the Association was chartered as a non-profit corporation 
by the State of California, and its Board of Directors enjoyed autonomy 
within the terms of its articles of incorporation. 


When the bracero program began in the autumn of 1942, Mexican Nationals 
were contracted directly to the U. S. government. As the employer, it was 
therefore incumbent upon the government to seek to implement the provision 
that braceros receive "medical care similar to that given to other 
agricultural workers in the area." The government proposed that the 
AWH&MA provide medical care for braceros on a contract basis. "The 
Association had not originally been designed for the purpose of providing 
medical service for this type of worker, but the Board of Directors agreed 
to a Memorandum of Understanding with the government providing for this 
in view of the war necessity." 


In 1944, federal legislation placed restrictions. upon the AWH&MA 
which made it into an agency primarily for the care of foreign contract 
workers. ‘The number of foreign nationals eligible in July, 1945--34,038-- 
was nearly as great as the peak number of domestic workers served by the 
AWH&MA during its history (36,422, in December, 1939). Of the total cost 
of the organization during nine and a half years, 29%, or about $2,569,000, 
was spent for the medical care of foreign contract nationals. 


A Department of Agriculture employee who was in charge of bracero 
erews during this period has described the way in which the medical 
services were organized in his area of the lower San Joaquin Valley. 


Among other things, it was my job to see that the men got 
medical care when they were sick. We were lucky that there was 
already the Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association. 
Here is the way it used to work with the braceros. We had large 
camps at both Shafter and Arvin, and in those camps we had 
clinics. The local doctors who were participating in the program 
would come into the clinics at regular hours and take care of 
‘the men from those main camps, and also from the smaller 


surrounding camps. The men from the smaller camps were 
_ transported in for that purpose. ; yee 


However, as you know, during the war all physicians were 
fantastically busy, and it got sothey were no longer willing to 
take the time to drive out to the camps which were perhaps 15 
miles outside of Bakersfield. So, what we did was take the 
braceros into the doctors’, offices in town, and the doctors 
would send their bills to the clinics where the administrative. : 
offices for the program were located. We still kept nurses 
at the camp clinics for less important cases. 


But. this system didn't work out too well either, because 
the doctors! offices were so crowded that the men would sometimes 
have to wait almost a whole day in the waiting room. Naturally, 
this didn't make anybody too happy. So, finally, the system 
that we worked out was that the men would go into the Kern County 
Generel Hospital and receive care in the out-patient clinic there. 
We reimbursed the County on the basis of the volume of services 
they provided for us, This seems to-me to, have made the most 
sense, since most of the complaints of the braceros were 
commmicable disease--we had a lot of venereal disease, for 
example--and this was the County Health Department's concern 
all the time.+ 


In 1947, the 80th Congress voted to abolish not only the Agricultural 
© Workers Health and Medical Association, but the entire system of federally 
operated farm labor camps set up by the Farm Security Administration. 


Because of the severe limitation on funds, it was not 
possible to continue government operation of the 32 camps in 
Arizona and California beyond September 30, 1947, and by that 
date all of the camps were turned over to growers' groups 
for operation. . . «There was no federal provision for extending 
the contract with the AWH&MA beyond December 31, 1947, and 
contractual provisions required that the assets of the 
Association revert to the government at the end of its 
contractual relationship with the government. 


All domestic clinics were closed, by July, 1947, and as the 
Mexican nationals left each area the clinics set up for them 
were closed. . . .The majority of the equipment in the clinics 
at the farm labor supply centers was sold to the growers’ 
organizations taking over management of the camps in the hopes 
that medical care could be continued under other arrangements. © 


These hopes, however, were not met. Domestic migrants receive no 
health protection down to the present day; braceros received none until 


linterview, April 11, 1957. 


2mizabeth J. Auradou, op. cit. 
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1949, when an International Agreement was negotiated, which included, for the 
first time, provisions for a limited form of occupational health insurance. 


The 1949 International Agreement provided that in states with 
Workmen's Compensation legislation, braceros were to be covered by 
Workmen's Compensation insurance, at the employer's expense. In other 
states, bracero-users were required either to take out insurance with 
specific benefits for death or dismemberment, or to deposit an appropriate 
bond with the Mexican government. 


During the past ten years, then, braceros in California have 
theoretically enjoyed protection identical to that of domestic industrial 
workers for job~connected sicknesses and injuries. In subsequent 
portions of this chapter, we shall discuss the extent to which thi 
theoretical protection has operated in practice. 


The International Agreement of 1949 did not mention off-the-job 
sickness and accident insurance, In the words of an insurance broker who 
has been close to the Mexican program for many years, 


Some of the growers were benevolent when it came to their 
boys getting sick, They would take it upon themselves to see 
that their boys got decent medical care or hospitalization or 
whatever was required. In most cases, though, it was up to the 
Nationals to get along as best they could. Many of them were 
going to the hospitals and running up heavy bills which they 
couldn't pay, and going into debt for years to come. Frequently, 
all the hospitals and the doctors could do was to write off these 
debts. When the Nationals returned to Mexico, it was almost 
impossible to keep tabs on them. TI hardly need to tell you that 
after a few experiences of this kind, the hospitals and doctors 
would think twice before taking on any more Nationals. ‘The men 
who were refused were going to the Mexican Consuls and trying 
to get assistance, and the Consuls were raising hell with the 
employers. It was a mess. 


The Mexican government took steps to improve the situation. ‘In 
1950, it instructed its Consuls General in the Southwestern States to 
negotiate with insurance brokers concerning programs of off-the-job- health 
insurance for braceros. ‘The plans were submitted to Mexico City, and a 
number of them were approved, but with the proviso that they be voluntary. 
A consular representative was expected to go into each bracero camp in his 
territory with a representative of the insurance company, explain the plan 
to the men, and ask for a vote, When the majority voted assent, the 
entire camp.was covered. Once a camp was covered, it remained covered, 
no further votes being taken among newcomers. ‘The insurance was paid for 
by the workers themselves, premiums being withheld from their pay, and 
forwarded to the insurance company by employers. 


Several major weaknesses were inherent in this arrangement. In the 
first place, indoctrination and vote-taking, camp by camp, demanded far 


linterview, June 19, 1957. 


more time than consular staffs were equipped to provide, Only a small 
fraction of the bracero camps in the state could be reached on this basis, 
meaning either that a large percentage of braceros were not covered by 
off-the-job health insurance at all, or that the "voluntary" system was 
often circumvented in practice. ‘The latter appears to have been the 

case. Consular and insurance representatives visited only the "home" 
camp of a given association, and thenceforth all the remaining camps 
within the association--and some associations have as many as 250--were 
covered. 


Another problem in the "voluntary" approach to bracero health 
insurance was grower cooperation. Most California bracero-users were 
pleased at the prospect of a health program which would solve a long- 
standing problem at no cost to them. In at least one case, however, the 
manager of an association of bracero-users refused to cooperate even to 
the extent of permitting the consul to take a vote. When asked what he 
did when his men became sick, this manager's reply ~ ee to have 
been "I throw their asses back across the border. ars plenty more 
Nationals waiting to come in."~ Part of the rite Pek 5 Be code lies in 
the fact the association in ies was and is one of the two largest in 
the state, employing 30,000 braceros or more each year. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the "voluntary" approach to 
bracero health insurance necessarily founders upon certain characteristics 
of the human beings involved: Mexican campesinos on the one hand, and 
their consuler representatives on the other. Neither of these groups is 
habituated to anything resembling democracy as the term is used in the 
United States. Mexico's peasantry is accustomed to being ordered; 
Mexico's government is accustomed to-issuing orders. Under these con- 
ditions, it is fanciful to imagine that a meaningful. election could be 
conducted by a Mexican official in a bracero camp, regardless of the 
issue involved. When the issue is one with which braceros are almost 
totally unfamiliar--and, as we shall see later in this chapter, health 
insurance is such an issue--the concept of "elections" becomes more 
fanciful still. 


A former compliance officer said, concerning the "voluntary" system, 


The braceros would simply shrug their shoulders, and accept 
this as another mordida--a bite on their wages that they had to 
put up with in order to get a job in the United States. They 
assumed, as a matter of course, that their premiums would go 
into the pocket of the Consul and whatever other persons he might 
care to cut in on the gravy. This attitude is still fairly 
widespread even today, among braceros.< 


Whatever the reasons, during the three years of the "voluntary" 
approach to bracero health insurance, the consular and insurance 


linterview, dune 19, 1957. 
“Interview, April 12, 1957. 


representatives won every "election" they conducted in California's 
bracero camps. 


In July, 1953, a joint agreement entered into by the Mexican and 
U. S,. governments put a legal foundation under what had become existing 
practice. Non-occupational health insurance, paid for entirely by 
braceros themselves, was made compulsory. 


There is no standard policy for the country as a whole. Consuls 
General in each area have broad discretion as to benefits, premiums, the 
companies which shall write the insurance, and the companies which shall 
serve as brokers. All policies are presumably reviewed in Mexico City, 
but there is no way to ascertain the nature or the stringency of the 
surveillance exercised by the Mexican government over the operation of 
the braceros' non-occupational insurance programs. 


The position of the U, S, government was expressed in the following 
way by a representative of the Department’ of Labor. 


As far as we are concerned, the off-the-job insurance is 
strictly the consul's baby. The whole thing is worked out 
between the consuls and the private carriers, and to tell you 
the truth, we don't want to get involved in it. From what we 
have heard... well, let that go. We don't know what goes 
on between the consuls and_the companies, and we don't 
particularly care to know. 


In 1957, approximately thirty companies were involved in writing 
non-occupational health insurance for braceros in Texas. In California, 
however, two companies write this type of insurance for the 150,000 or 
more braceros who are employed in the state each year. For several years, 
the Continental Casualty Company carried all such insurance in the state. 
The Imperial Valley Farmers Association, howéver, objected to this 
arrangement, and in 1956 received permission from the Consul-General in 
Los Angeles to make arrangements with an insurance company of its own 
choosing. At the present time, the Constitution Life Insurance Company 
writes non-occupational health insurance for approximately one-sixth of 
California's braceros, while the Continental Casualty Company continues 
to write the remainder, Pan-American Underwriters Company serves as 
Continental Casualty Company's agent in administering that company's non- 
occupational health insurance plan for braceros. 


Throughout the remainder of this chapter, our discussion will be 
concerned largely with the operation of the Continental Casualty Company 
plan. In all major respects, save one, the Constitution Life Insurance 
plan is patterned after that of the Continental Casualty Company. There 


interview, May 1, 1958. 


“Interview, June 17, 1957. ‘The number may be smaller now, as several 
of these companies were said to be "going out of business" at the time of 
the interview. 
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is an important difference between the two premium schedules, to be 
discussed in Section C, "Financial Considerations." 


B. Benefits 


The Standard Work Contract contains a list of minimum 
benefits to which ell braceros are entitled in the event of death or 
dismemberment from occupational accidents. The’ documents governing the 
bracero program, however, contain no mention of the minimum benefits to 
be conferred by braceros' non-occupational sickness and accident 
insurance. These details are left open to negotiation between the 
various Mexican Consuls-General and the various proprietary companies 
writing this type of insurance. The first step in the process is ap- 
parently for a Consul-General or his representative to ascertain how 
mach the braceros in his jurisdiction can afford to pay for their health 
insurance. On the basis of this figure, and the number of men who are 
to be covered, the consular representative presumably "shops around" to 
find the insurance company which is willing to offer the most benefits. 


Although there is no way for us to know the precise nature of these 
negotiations, we may assume thet difficulties arise from at least two 
facts: (1) few consular representatives of the Republic of Mexico are 
qualified medical care administrators; (2) the insurance brokers involved 
are handicapped by a lack of pertinent actuarial data. Until the present 
research was undertaken, little if anything was known about the basic 
demographic characteristics of the insured population, its health status 
before entering the United States, or its health experience while in 
this country. ‘The insurance broker, operating within a virtual void, 
mist advance a schedule of benefits sufficiently broad to gain acceptance 
by the Mexican government, and yet sufficiently restricted to retain a 
margin of profit within the premium schedule set by the Consul~General. 

A representative of the insurance industry said, — 


We really took a flyer when we entered this bracero field. 
We could very easily have lost our shirts, since we were 
operating in a field no one had pioneered in before. We were 
flying blind. We were fortunate that the premium figure that 
was set in the first place was realistic enough that we were 
able to stay in business, and, in fact, we have been able to 
increase our benefits since then,1 


In Texas, non-occupational health insurance policies for Mexican 
Nationals consist of a simple "$500 blanket." 


When non-occupational injury or sickness requires treatment 
by a legally qualified physician or surgéon, ecornfinement within 
a hospital, employment of a graduete nurse, X-ray examination, 
medical prescriptions, or use of an ambulance, the Company will 
pay in addition to any other indemity payable hereunder, the 


linterview, June 17, 1957. 


entire amount of any expense actually incurred within twenty-six 
(26) weeks after the day of the accident or commencement of the 
sickness any sums due for the proper cost of whatever medical, 
surgical, nurse, hospital service, medical or surgical apparatus, 
appliances and medicines not to exceed in the aggregate the 

sum of $500.00 for each insured employee.1 


In California, braceros are covered by a policy with considerably 
more detailed provisions. ‘The Continental Casualty Company's Mexican 
Agricultural Workers Master Policy presently contains the following 
principal features: 


(1) Life insurance (death, any cause): $1,000. 
(2) Double indemnity (accidental death); $1,000. 
(3) Burial expense (non-occupational death): $350 


(4) Loss of, or loss of use of:3 
both hands, $1,000 
both feet, $1,000 
both eyes, $1,000 
one hand and one foot, $1,000 
one hand and one eye, $1,000 
one. foot and one eye, $1,000 
one hand, $500 
one foot, $500 
one eye, $500 
one digit, $50 
one digit (partial) $25 


Hospital room and board, $15 per day. $600 maximum (40 
days), any one sickness or accident. 


Other hospital expenses, $300 maximum, any one sickness 
or accident. (Includes laboratory tests, operating 
room, drugs, dressings, ambulance, and anesthetist's fee, 
if charged by hospital. ) 


Doctor's services, .$200 maximum, any one sickness or 
accident. ($4.00 for first visit, $2.00 for each 
subsequent visit in dcctor's office; $4.00 for each 
camp visit; $4.00 for each hospital visit. ) 


lamerican Employers Insurance Company (Boston, Mass.), Mexican Farm 
Labor Non-Occupational Blanket Accident and Health Policy. 


added, January, 1954. 


3naded, May, 1951. Identical to occupetional death and dismemberment benefits. 
h 


Increased from $9 per day for a maximum of 31 days, ® 


PIncreased from $270, May, 1953. 
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Surgery, $250 maximum, any one sickness or accident.+ 
(Policy contains a fee schedule, each fixed fee including 
postoperative care. ) 


Diagnostic procedures, $25 maximum, any one sickness or 
accident. (Includes X-rays and laboratory tests other 
than those performed in hospital. ) 


Prescribed drugs (other than those provided in hospital), 
$25 maximum, any one sickness or accident.@ 


Denta] surgery, $25 aggregate limit during any one policy 
year. (Includes only extraction or removal of teeth. ) 


Transportation, $100 maximum. + (Provides travel expenses 
to home or hospital in Mexico for long-term cases which 
have exhausted other benefits. ) 


Income insurance, $10 per week, $260 (26 weeks) maximum, 
any one sickness or accident. (Indemnity begins 7 days 
after start of illness, 30 days after date of accident; 

continues as long as insured is wholly and continuously 

prevented from engaging in any gainful employment and is 
under regular care of a physician. ) 


(14) Exclusions: on-the-job conditions; attempted suicide; 
airplane agcidentas accidents while attempting felony or 
resisting arrest. 


In contrast to the standard Texas policy which provides a $500 
"blanket" benefit, not renewable, the Continental Casualty Company's 
policy provides benefits up to $1,660 during each six-month period, with 
an additional $100 for transportation to Mexico in cases in which other 
benefits have been exhausted. 


Off-the-job coverage of braceros in California is unusually broad, 


by almost any standards. It is estimated, for example, that only about 
3% of the American people have “comprehensive” health insurance coverage-- 


doncreased from $200, May, 1953. 


endded, May, 1951. 
3paded, Ocotober, 1955. 


* aaaed October, 1955. 


? naded, January, 1954. 


© Oformer exclusions which have" been dropped include pre-existing con- 
ditions, venereal disease, and assualt or intentional acts by others. 
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meaning insurance against hospital, surgical, and medical bills.t the 
percentage of Americans who-have, in addition, insurance against drug 
and dental expenses, and loss of income--all of which are provided in 
the bracero's policy--is no doubt infinitesimal. It is certainly no 
exaggeration to say that Mexican contract workers in California have 
more nearly comprehensive sickness and accident coverage than any group 
of comparable size in the United States. 


C. Financial Considerations 


It is axiomatic that one may obtain almost any type of insurance 
coverage if one is willing to pay the premiums. Coverage such as that 
provided by the braceros' non-oceupational health insurance policy in 
California would probably cost an American citizen $30 per month, or 
more. As we observed a moment ago, premium schedules in the Mexican 
National program are set in accordance with Mexican consuls’ estimates 
of what the braceros can afford. In Texas and Arkansas, this figure is 
presently $2.00 per month. When the non-occupational program began in 
California in 1950, premiums were $3.00 per month. ‘They are currently 
$3.90 per month, or13¢ per day, under the Continental Casualty Company 
policy; $2.70 per month, or 9¢ per day, under the Constitutional Life 
Insurance Company policy. 


There is some controversy over the amount which braceros actually 
pay under. the Continental Casualty Company policy. In most grower 
associations, premiums are deducted from braceros' pay checks at the 
end of each pay period. Both the International Agreement and Standard 
Work Contract specify that these periods shall be not more than two 
weeks. Many employers pay weekly. The most common practice in cases of 
biweekly payment is to deduct $2.00 for health insurance; in cases of 
weekly payment, to deduct $1.00. Since there are more than four weeks 
in every month but February, premium payments are, in effect, $4.26 or 
$4.39, rather than the $3.90 specified in the policy. Such an overpay~- 
ment amounts to several thousand dollars per year in the case of a large 
association ‘of bracero-users. ‘At the present time, it is impossible to 
determine whether this cverpayment is retained by the associations or is 
forwarded to the insurance carrier together with braceros' premiums. 


Some employers deduct premiums once a month, for the month to come. 
This leads to another somewhat controverted situation. Assume a bracero 
working for the Imperial Valley Fermers Association has a contract which 
expires October 5, 1959. On Saturday, October 3, he will receive a check 
from which his October premium has been deducted. Braceros seem never to 
be reimbursed on a pro rata basis for such overpayment of premiums. 


Let us here assume, however, that over payments are a relatively 
minor part of the income of the companies which underwrite braceros' 
non-occupational health insurance. This question remains: how is it 


toain Anderson, "Netionel Family Survey of Medical Costs and Voluntary 
Health Insurance: Preliminary Report,” New York; Health Information 
Foundation, 1954, p. 12. 
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possible for insurance companies to provide Mexican Nationals with 
comprehensive health insurance at a fraction of what it would cost 
American citizens? Are the companies, perhaps, losing money on their 
bracero non-occupational insurance plans? .The available evidence suggests 
they are not. 


The following data from representative bracero-users' associations, 
supplied by the former medical director of Pan-American Underwriters, 
indicate the types of income and loss experience likely to be encountered 
by an insurance company which provides braceros with medical care. 


Association A 
1952-1953 
Premiums Losses 


Average number of Physician, full time; $1,025 per month 
braceros employed $12,300 per year 
by Association: 2,475 Nurse, full time: $ 275 per month 
$3,300 per year 

2,475 x $3.60 = $8,910 Office rent, heat, etc.$ 50 per month 
(monthly total) (estimated) $ 600 per year 
Hospitalization and $ 900 per month 

$8,910 x 12 = $106,920 (surgery estimated) $10,800 per year 
(yearly total) Drugs (estimated) $ 250 per month 
$3,000 per year 


TOTALS $2,500 per month 
$30,000 per year 


Loss ratio; 28.1% 


Association B 
January 1 - August 31, 1954 
Premiums Losses 


Average number of Physician, part time: $ 500 per month 
braceros employed $4,000, 8 months 
by Association; ‘700 Nurse: None 
Office rent, heat etc. None 
700 x $3.60 = $2,520 Hospitalization and $ 271.90 per month 
per month related $2,175.20, 8 months 
Drugs $ 250 per month 
$2,520 x 8 = $20,160 $2,000, 8 months 


TOTALS $1,021.90 per month 
$8,175.20, 8 months 


Loss ratio: 40.5% 
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Insurance company records indicate that four representative bracero- 
using associations forwarded about. $73,000 in premiums during the month 
of October, 1956. Total benefits paid to the workers in these associations 
during this period were about $26,000. ‘The loss ratio of the company 
in other words, was -6%. This compares with a loss ratio 
of 79.4% in all U.S. fp health insurance plans carried by proprietary 
companies in 1955. (See Table 65.) ‘The loss ratio of 35.6% is, of 
course, based on a small sample of associations during a aitigle season 
of the year, It assumes plausibility, however, in the light of complete 
data from the Constitution Life Insurance Company which, as we have 
observed, writes health insurance for braceros employed by the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association. In 1957, this company had premiums of 
$189,547 from its Mexican Agricultural Workers Master Policy. Benefits 
totaled $97,485. ‘The loss ratio was 51.4%. But the premiums of the Consti- 
tution Life Insurance Company are only 9¢ per day, while those of the Conti- 
ental Casualty Company are 13¢ per day. Since the benefits of the two com- 
panies, and the organization of their services, are essentially identical, it 

appears reasonable to conclude that the loss ratio under a 13¢ per day 
premium schedule is in the vicinity of 35 or 36% 

Let us, then, rephrase @ question we raised earlier: how is it 
possible for insurance companies to realize such profits from plans which 
offer See ee broad benefits at extraordinarily low premiums? 

To answer this question, it is necessary for us to examine 
the patterns in which braceros' medical services are organized; 
| the extent to which braceros utilize the services for which 
| they. are eligible; and the factors which influence braceros' 
| utilization of medical services under their prepaid health 
\insurance program. 


D. Organization of Services 


When the Continental Casualty Company began writing health insurance 
for braceros in California, its program was relatively unstructured. 
It was a completely “open-panel" plan, and all payments to physicians 
were on a fee-for-service basis. 


In 1952, the underwriting firm which manages the program for 
Continental Casualty Company in California retained a medical director. 
Although this man resigned his position in 1957, many of the policies he 
instituted have become permanent features of the organization of health 
services for Mexican Nationals in this state. 


In the words of the former medical director, 


First of all, I said to myself, this situation calls for 
Army-type medicine. I was.a medical administrative officer in 
the Army during World War II, and was accustomed to dealing with 
thousands of men. If you have ever been in the Army, and if you 
have ever been in a Mexican National camp, you will realize the 
similarities. And you will see that here was a wonderful opportunity 
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Table 65 


Income and Expenditures for Medical Care Benefits 
of Selected Health Insurance Plans, 2955 


Insurance Carrier or | Income Expenditures | Benefits as 


4 . i 
Type of Plan (thousanis | for wenefits | percent of 
of doliavs)| (thousands) income 


Se ai 

| se 

All carriers and plans $4,577,765 | $3,426,458 
Non-profit hospitalization plans, | 

total 1,036, 839 94i.,058 

Associated Hospitals, New York 104, 205 94. 936 

87,838 


| 

| 

Michigan Hospital Service 91,939 | 
43 663 | 
| 


Hospital Service, Chicago Lh O31 
Cleveland Hospital Service 35, 79. 3,277 
Hospital Service, Southern 

California 22,471 
Hospital Service of California 21,747 
Maryland Hospital Service 15,858 14, G43 


total HLS , 398 By Pie a | 
United Medical Service, New York ) 29, 309 
Medical Service, Pennsylvania 32,298 
Michigan Medical Service 33., 883 
Massachusetts Medical Service 379 23,029 


© Non-profit medical-surgical plans, 


FOV Fw 


California Physicians' Service EAH f 
Physicians Service, Ontario 10, 379 fs) 
Kings County Medical Service, 

Washington Opie { 7:00 


7 es 


VEEIONI DO EDHPUED & 


Community 68, 300 57,100 
Consumer -sponsored : 8,900 7,200 
Fraternal societies 2, 300 2,200 
Employer and/or employee 52,600 54,900 
Union Health and Welfare 67, 200 59,400 
Student health services 5,500 5,400 


a) 
BSLV SLE 


Private Group Practice Prepayment | 
Plans, total 19,100 18,200 


\O 
NI 
Ww 


E non-profit plans, total 199, 300 180, 800 
{ 
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Table 65 (Continued) 


Insurance Carrier or income Expenditures | Benefits asi 
Type of Plan (thousands for benefits| percent of 
of dollars) |. (thousands) income | 


Commercial carriers, group plans 
total $1,681,174 $1, 334, 392 
Metropolitan Life 2h2,513 194,461 
Aetna Life 20h. , 893 170,604 
Travelers 149,157 127,355 
Equitable Society 142,630 108, 877 
Prudential 101,153 17,652 
Connecticut General Life 71,905 57,684 
Occidental Life 62,031 52,633 
John Hancock Mutual 58,518 4h, 733 

‘Continental Casualty 54,149 36, 830 
Continental Assurance 27,050 22,509 | 
Pan-American Underwriters 73 26 
Constitution Life Insurance 

Companys 190 97 


= 
= 
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Commercial carriers, individual 
plans, total 1,195, 884 581, 435 


| 


al . 
Includes only those funds used for the direct purchase of medical care 
without an intermediary insurance company or plan. 


etncome from and expenditures for Mexican contract workers employed by 
four leading agricultural associations, California, October, 1956. Number 
of workers: 28,703. 


3vexican Agriculturel Workers Policy, 1957. 


SOURCES: "Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical Care Costs, 1946-1955," 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 12, p. 4 (December, 1956). 
Premiums and Losses for 1955," Accident and Sickness Review, 
April; 1956, pp. 22-34): passim, ts 
Pan-American Underwriters Company, Los Angeles, unpublished data. 


to put into practice some of the things that had worked so well 
in the Army. . A 


An operational definition of "Army-type medicine" may perhaps best 
be gained from a memorandum issued in 1952 by the medicai director to 
all doctors associated with the program. 


The Continental Casualty Company has agreed to take care 
of the non-occupational diseases and injuries of these Mexican 
Nationals employed by the various Labor Associations ... ‘The 
type of care will be on a more-or-less sick-call basis asd will 
consist mostly of upper respiratory infections, gastro-intestinal 
upsets, pneumonias, etc., with some surgical conditions, such as 
appendicitis, and will be mostly in the manner of ae sick-cail 
basis as in the Army, pertaining to the complaint. If the 
condition persists, then the patient can be given a thorough 
examination, including any diagnostic procedures in order to 
definitely establish just what the condition is, and also 
whether it comes under our jurisdiction. ... 


A minimum of laboratory work should be done, “nasmuch as these 
patients have been medically screened twice and the possibility of 
a serious condition will not be great. However, if after a period 
of clinical observation and symptomatic treatment, the condition 
persists or gets worse, then of course all laboratory procedures 
and diagnostic procedures should be entered into as dictated by 
the judgment of the associated doctor. 


It can then be seen that the care of these patients is not 
exhausting. However, the important point is the availability of 
the doctor and this is one reason you are being paid as much 
as you are--it is not so mich the volume of work, but the fact 
that you mst be available at the time you are needed.* # * 


Immediately on starting to work for the insurance company 
you should present yourself to all the camps to which you are 
assigned and introduce yourself to all camp managers and to all 
involved. You should also post in the various camm dispensaries 
the telephone number and the hours that you will be at the various 
camps, etc., so that you can be reached any time needed. This 
notice should also state that the insurance company will not be 
responsible for the payment for medical care solicited from any 
other doctor unless you are on an emergency call and a major 
attempt has been made to secure your services and you were not 
available. This of course is to avoid duplication of cost to 
the insurance company. 


- » « On arriving at, or taking over an area, the doctor 
may rent, if space is not already provided, a space for the use 
of his office and dispensary for the care of these Nationals, 


linterview, June 11, 1957. 


within easy reach of the workers, preferably in the camp itself, 
or in the nearby town centrally located to the majority of camps, 
and the greatest volume of men. The rental units at these camps 
can be secured at a rental of about $25.00 or $30.00 and in a 
nearby town for about $50.00. A conbination private office and 
space for the care of these men may be obtained if the doctor 
will pay his pro rate of the rent. He may rent as many of these 
as are needed but he will not be needed in every camp, as. several 
camps can be groups to be serviced by one centrally located 
clinic. 


The instruments provided by the Insurance Company will be 
a minimum and will include those necessary for a suturing job 
or injections, and will consist only of hemostats at the most 
two of them, some thumb forceps, suture scissors, catgut, and a 
container for all to be kept sterile. Neither a sterilizer nor 
@ cautery will be provided. Sterilizing of syringes should be 
done by the doctor at his office, at a nearby hospital, or in 
the dispensary, using a pan of water and boiling them, and having 
proper holders with which to pick them up. Diagnostic instruments, 
such as anoscopes, proctoscopes and cystoscopes, will rarely be 
used. . . ., The situation resolves itself to the matter of 
excessive inventory which Insurance Companies cannot use and 
with subsequent disposal problems .. . 


Every ingenuity should be thought of and exercised in 
reducing the cost of drugs and dispensing material--such as the 
dispensing of only a few laxative pills at a time. Not too 
many of them should be given as they may use only one and then 
throw the others away or not use them. Likewise cough medicines, 
etc. They should be dispensed in one oz. or at the most two oz. 
bottles, and be refilled as needed rather than to give a 4 oz. 
bottle and have them use only half. The dispensing paper should 
be of the cheapest so it can be easily disposed. Paper cups are 
excellent for this. The soda fountains have paper containers in 
which they dispense ice-cream and these can be purchased very 
cheaply to be used as dispensers for pills, tablets, etc. * * * 


No prescriptions will be given for outside filling except in 
unusual circumstances where the patient himself will pay for then, 
or where the drug is not available at the dispensary and is 
absolutely necessary for the treatment of the patient. ... ‘The 
care and attention of the drug therapy and purchasing procedures 
will be very big itemsin the over-all cost in the care of these 
individuals and very active thought is requested of the associated 
doctors in this respect. The Insurance Company urgently requests 
your help in the economical use of drugs. * * * 


Hospitalization should be kept at a minimum consistent with 
the welfare of the patients. However, with the age group and 
the previous medical screening, the hospitalization needs will be 
at a minimm ... 


Care should be taken that excessive drugs or laboratory work 
not be ordered and that the patient not be kept hospitalized 
unduly. . . . Dismissal from the hospital should be kept in mind 
but also remember that the patient goes to barrack~like quarters 
where he has to walk for his meals, etc. However, also keep in 
mind that the patient will probably not speak Engl.ish and will 
probably feel more at home with his Spanish-speaking friends in 
his quarters. * * * 


It is the desire of the Insurance Company to leave these 
areas very much on an autonomous basis and in complete charge 
of the associated doctors in the area. Therefore it will be up 
to the organization and administrational efforts of the doctors 
to determine just how to fix up this program, as to records, etc., 
providing there are a sufficient number available for the company 
to have an idea as to the sick and accident ratios that occur 
in each camp. 


The matter of reports etc., is on a monthly basis. The 
associated doctor should count the number of patients seen per 
day at the various units and submit a written report to that 
effect direct to the Medical Director . .. in brief form. It 
should also state the number of hospital cases, the diagnoses 
and disposition of them. * * * 


It is impossible to disassociate the living conditions, the 
eating environment and work conditions from this plan inasmuch as 
it is vitally affected. Therefore it is requested that weekly 
inspection be made of the sanitation facilities in the camps. 

Any unsanitary conditions that might lead to more disease or 
injuries among the men are to be reported to the camp manager 
and to the proper authorities so that they can be rectified. If 
an unusual outbreak of disease occurs, camp inspection should be 
made immediately, especially to where the finger points with the 
greatest suspicion. Also when there are such hazards as the use 
of chemicals on the vegetables, or sprays in the groves, etc., 
that might trouble the men's skin or perhaps be absorbed into the 
skin, or produce toxic effect from oral ingestion, a special 
lookout should be maintained. ‘These are industrial hazards but 
they should nonetheless be pointed out to the camp managers and 
to the growers. ... 


The ultimate goal of course is to keep these men in good 
condition so that. they can perform their duties for which they 
came to California, to better themselves financially and also 
to better the agricultural industry in California. * * * 


Medically, the fundamentals are that the patients be well 
taken care of on the most economical basis. 


a lyemorandum from Office of the Medical Director for the Care of Mexican 
Nationals in the State of California, to All Associated Doctors, Los 
Angeles, California, 1952. 6 pages, typescript. 
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The remuneration of physicians associated with the plan takes several 
forms. These were discussed in a communication by the medical director to 5} 
the general manager of the program. : 


Regarding the remineration of the doctors for the care of 
these Mexican Nationals on a retainer basis. This presupposes 
that the doctor will go to the camp on the dates scheduled 
during the week, and at the scheduled hours. 


(a) The remuneration on a per capita basis, under 500 men, 
to be .65 per head. 


‘ (b) From 500 to 1,000, .50 per head. 


(c) From 1,000 on it is best to place them on a $1,000 per 
month average, or to place them on a flat retainer of $800. 


(4) When it gets to 2,000 average, to pay $1,000 per month 
and when it gets over 2,000 to give consideration to the mileage, 
and allow something for that. 


If the doctors request retainers for fewer than 1,000 men, 
the retainer basis is to be computed on the per capita basis. 


Apparently, the capitation schedule suggested in this letter is 
still in effect. A physician retained to care for the braceros in one of 
the major Southern California citrus association camps receives a 
retainer of $275 per month--approximately 50¢ per man. 


In areas where the disposition of bracero camps has made. "Army-type" 
medicine unfeasible, braceros are cared for on a fee-for service basis. 
Most fees are fixed by. the insurance company's standard fee schedule. 


Other expenses of the program were discussed in the following way by 
the medical director: 


The nurses to average $275.00 per month for 44 hours per week, 
and the nurses aides to be paid $250.00 per month for a 44 hour 
week, excepting when they have to go into areas of great heat or 
great isolation, when satisfactory remmeration should be agonal 
with an extra $25.00 or $50.00... 


Rentals: ‘it is preferred and requested that kberndiente be 
made to have rentals within the camps, the larger camps of the 
Labor associations where the rental fee would probably be nothing; 
however, request should be made for rental allowance if requested 
even in these areas, otherwise rentals to be in the towns nearest 
to the larger camps. The rentals should be of unfurnished houses, 
the top rental being $50.00: per month. 


Oe ee 
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Equipment for these small dispensaries at:the camps--an 
examining table that can be made by a carpenter, and another 
smaller table for instruments, and afew shelves for drugs, these 
too can be made by a carpenter and should suffice. . .. These 
tables and shelves should not cost more than $50.00. In the 
larger dispensaries where 1,000 or more men are seen, the same 
set-up should prevail except that perhaps more items, according 
to the doctor's desires, but the top on such expense should: be 
$100. Most of this equipment can be obtained from 2nd hand 
stores. ». « « Much of this material can be painted or renovated 
by the personnel of the clinic. . 


Surgical equipment and drugs should be for an average 300 
(man) camp. and should be no more than $200.00 total, and for a 
1,000 (man) camp, should be no more than $300.00 to start with.2 

One of the difficulties facing the Continental Casualty Company plan 
was the traditional opposition of the medical profession to "closed-panel" 
plans. The former medical director said, 


In San Bernardino, Imperial County, and Los Angeles, for 
example, the local medical societies were very antagonistic at 
first. They looked upon this as a closed panel system, and you 
know what organized medicine thinks about closed panel systems. 
What I did was to go around to all the areas where we had the 
program, end appear. before the local Medical Society, explaining 
the program carefully. .. . I have many friends up and down the 
state and this helped. I mst have appeared before every medical 
society in the state at one time or another. I would always ask 
the local society, first, if it could suggest to me one of its 
members who might be interested in-a salaried position, like an 
industrial physician. If-so, good. If not, well, I had to 
round up somebody on my own. I always tried to work through the 
medical societies. And we ended up by having very good relations. 
The plan was never really-a closed panel. It was only semi-closed,. 
A Mexican National could go to any licensed physician if the 
company physician wasn't available, or wasn't satisfactory for 
some reason or other. Every month I always had a stack of claims 
about an inch high from non-affiliated physicians.2 


The following letter from the former medical director of the bracero 
health insurance program to the president of a Southern California. county 
medical society, illustrates the manner in which cooperation of the medical 
profession was obtained. 


Dear Doctor C : 


This follows @ previous commmnication to you regarding our 
Insurance Company going into your area and assuming the risk in 


lpia. 
2 
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the care of the Mexican Nationals under contract labor...» 
These arrangements have now been consummated and it now becomes 
my problem to provide adequate medical care as per the contract 
agreement of our Insurance Company... 


We are therefore appealing to our medical profession in 
that area for help and advice in this work... . We will 
solicit from you and from the association membership the 
following: 


1. Consultants willing to work on this program. 

2. Laboratory facilities for the care of these Mexican 
Nationals. 

3. Adequate hospital facilities for these men... 

4k, Any advice you can give us that will lead to the 
better care of these individuals, within the economic 
means and within the contract agreement of our 
Insurance Company. 


Please keep in mind... 
1. That this a unique insurance plan in that it is not a 


definitive type of care--it is more or less of a transitory type 
of care, 


2. That it applies to the Mexican Nationals only, who bring 
unknown diseases and health problems to this area which then 


become our problem. 


3. That the insurance rates are very low and we have to be 
exceedingly careful economically as there has been no other plan 
to date and we are carrying on from our experience in the other 
parts of the state. ... 


hk, There is a language problem in that these men mst be 
conversed within their own language in order to be understood and 
their problems taken care of. ... 


We will of course request that the doctors who are willing 
to help us in the program, accept our fee schedule. Also, we 
prefer the Spanish-speaking doctors. We of course prefer County 
Medical Association members and state approved laboratories, and 
AMA certified hospitals. We would like to confine these facilities, 
and helpers to only a few in each commnity so that it will be of 
help financially from the standpoint of volume which of course means 
greater income. We prefer the younger men who have more time and 
perhaps a greater desire for this type of work. 


We will have at least one doctor in the commmity, one of our 
best medical administrators who has had experience with our program 
in other areas in the state and in your area, who will guide our 


panel staff in that area as they request, and who will also 
direct the distribution and disbursement of these patients... . 2 


The -present writer)is aware of only one instance in the history 
of the braceroO-non-cccupational health insurance program in California in 
which pronounced opposition’ to the ‘closed-panel: or semi-closed panel 
organization of services has been raised by a member of the medical 
profession. It seems likely that. several factors have been at work to 
overcome the traditional opposition of organized medicine to this type 
of medical care plan. In addition to the diplomatic efforts of the plan's 
medical director, the following considerations appear to have been at work; 


(1) Generally speaking, the creation of the bracero health plan 
in California did not pose any loss of revenue to private practitioners. 
For the most part, as we observed earlier, prior to the organization of 
this plan, the non~-occupational health needs of braceros were either met 
on a charitable basis, or were unmet. 


(2) -To most physicians, medical practice among braceros is rot an 
attractive type of practice. To a conscientious physician, inability to 
communicate directly with the patient is a tremendous obstacle to the 
provision of good quality medical care. Another tremendous obstacle 
consists in the impermanence of the population involved. A conscientious 
physician, too, might be discouraged from participation in the braceros' 
health plan by the circumscriptions the plan, as it actually operates, 
places on his activities. One physician who had resigned from the 
program's panel said, 


In many ways, it was.a good plan, but it seemed to me the 
pressures were too much’ in the direction of saving a buck. I 
couldn't work under those conditions, so T ate The 
perting of the ways -was amicable. 3 


In more material terms, it is probable that relatively few physicians 
care to have their practice too closely associated, in the public mind, 
with the lower-Lower socio-economic class. Indeed, if one were to attempt 
to fit braceros into the American social structure, it would probably be 
necessary to add a new category, below anything conceptualized by the 
professional students of social class. 4 


In some areas of California, the bracero health plan more closely 
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resembles an open-panel than a closed-panel plen.+ In Northern California, 
for example, a number of major bracero-users' associations confine their 
activities largely to labor relations and bookkeeping. They do not pro- 
vide central housing facilities, as is the common practice in Southern 
California. The Northern California Growers Association, 

for example, houses its braceros in scores of relatively small 
camps, scattered throughout several counties. Most of these camps are 
far too small to justify the maintenance of a camp clinic. In these cases, 
braceros who have to be taken to a doctor are taken to a private prac- 
titioner in a nearby town. 


These open-ended aspects of the bracero health program have led to 
what the underwriting company considers its principal problem: doctor 
abuse. The general manager of the company put the matter in these words; 


Doctor abuse is one of our biggest headaches. In fact, I 
will say this has been our number one headache as it has of 
everyone in this field. If you give me honest doctors, and a 
broad population base, I will give you comprehensive coverage 
like that we are giving the Mexican Nationals, for $2 a month. 

I can write comprehensive insurance for everybody in California 
for that amount, given those conditions. Let me give you an 
example of a glaring case of doctor abuse that we had just last 
fall. Last August, I believe it was. In one of the citrus 
associations, our doctor--our regular doctor--had to leave the 
area, and while he was away, some other doctors in the area got 
their hooks into one poor fellow. They didn't let go of him 
until he was dead. He had some ailment which was difficult to 
diagnose. They jumped right in. They gave this guy six different 
operations, for everything you can imagine. These operations 

were performed by five different doctors. The total claims in-~ 
volved were $8,600. And, as I say, this fellow died in spite 

of all this. An autopsy was performed and it was found that he 
had died of a duodenal ulcer, which, interestingly enough, was 

one of the few conditions they hadn't operated for. Did we pay? 
Hell, no! We had no intention of paying. In fact, we intended 
to take the matter into court. We wanted to have a trial to 

let people know what was going on in the way of doctor collusion, 
fee splitting, unnecessary surgery, and so forth. Well, we didn't 
actually go through with it. But, in any case we certainly didn't 
pay those claims. This is the sort of thing that has. gone on and 
still goes on to some extent. 


During the time that Pan-American Underwriters had a medical 
director, one of his principal activities was to scrutinize doctors’ 
claims. The following extracts from letters from the medical director to 
private physicians in various parts of the state reflect the concern of 
the company. 


tor illustrations of several types of bracero medical facilities, ‘see 
plates 52-5h, ‘ 
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Dear Doctor E ASE 


We have received information to the effect that you were 
kind enough to take care of and hospitalize one of the Mexican 
Nationals from (your) area. We appreciate this service very 
much, however, we want to appraise you of the following: that is 
that we have a full-time doctor to take care of these Mexican 
Nationals in -(your) area, and he is the one we have designated 
to hospitalize any case that he feels needs to be hospitalized, 
Leaving only the office cases requiring treatment to the local 
doctors.e . . 


HEHEHE HH EK 


Dear Doctor V “ 


* * * Regarding the schedule of fees that we are able to 
pay and that we have agreed to pay for the care of these 
individuals. A copy is enclosed in case you do not have one. 
You will note that we allow $4.00 for the first visit and 
physical examination, and $2.00 for each subsequent visit... . 
We are however willing to pay an additional but reasonable 
sum for drugs used parenterally. This is in accord, as you 

. will understand, with the other Insurance Companies and 
especially Compensation Insurance Companies that do likewise. 
However, these drugs mist be billed to us at cost to the 
physician and not at any mark-up. For instance, in your 
abocillin, which you apparently use so much, our present cost 
is $1.13 per 1 cc of 600,000 units. This is list price at 
the drug store and. ordinarily the druggist will allow as a 
rule a 25% courtesy discount, making this about 85 cents per 
injection. Your charge to us was $2.00 which was a mark-up 
of at least 87 cents and more probably $1.15 so that the 
payment of these bills is being ee on the above basis, which 
is our obligation. ... 


The other item to be mentioned is the matter of the venereal 
disease case which you apparently treated, .. . The Insurance 
Company is not responsible for the treatment of VD cases and the 
patient should pay for this service himself... . 


The item listed as strapping of the chest is being honored, 
however, we do not usually pay an additional $2.00 for the use 
of the tape. Incision and drainage of an abscess is usually 
listed at $10.00. Apparently the abscess you incised on 
Aurelio L: ss was very small, inasmuch as this was located 
on the eyelid. ‘The charge as billed will be honored, but the 
anesthetic fee will not be. 


The enclosed fee schedule will give you an idea of the 
charges that you can make on laboratory work. ... We 
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urge that you do a minimum of laboratory work. . .. Do not 
make unnecessary smears, or run urinalysis, and etc. * * * 


HH KEK KH HE % 


Dear Dr. S : 


We are shipping to you the drug set-up we use in camps of 
up to 300 men--this should suffice for the time being and then 
you can replenish your supply. . . merely by having your 
secretary jot down what is needed and sending it to our pharmacy 
direct and they will take care of the order for you... . We like 
to stay within the type of medicines we sent because of the 
economy and etc. . . . I have reference especially to the routine 
use of antibiotics and in preference to sulfa and etc. ... 


I hope you_have a good season with these men as well as a 
profitable one. 


HHKK KH HK 


Dear Dr. K H 
This letter is to welcome you to our panel of physicians. . . 


Surgery, except in emergency, is not to be performed until 
proper euthorization has been obtained from this office. ..., 
Drugs dispensed should be of the basic pharmacopoeia or the 
national formulary drugs, getting away from the pharmaceutical 
preparations that are usually more expensive. Drugs are 
prescribed in limited amounts to the patients. ... In 
cases of diarrhoea, of which we have quite a few among these 
Mexican Nationals, we use bismuth subnitrate quite abundantly 
and we use paregoric with a tincture of opium only in case of 
pain--this is very inexpensive and effective. Tolserol tablets 
are as a rule not used in these conditions except where the 
patient is excessively nervous. ... 


KH HK K HH *€ 


Doctor G - » » telephoned me on June 4, requesting 
advice and medical disposition of (Victoriano A jot 
the San Joaquin Farm Production Association. The 
history as he related it to me wes that this patient entered 
this country in May, 1956, and epproximately 2 weeks later, or 
about May 15, reported to him with an acute tonsillitis with a 
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complication of a severe polyarthritis of all the joints. 
His diagnosis was that of a rheumatic fever with acute 
exacerbation due to the tonsillitis. The tonsillitis has 
now subsided. 1... 


I recommended the following: that he hospitalize the 
patient until he is over. the acute phase of pain or distress, 
and that immediately the patient is able to move and be trans- 
ported. to the (Reception) Center, that Dr. G write a letter 
to the Labor Association with a copy to the Mexican Consul in 
Sacramento, advising him of the diagnosis and his opinion of 
whether or not the condition is a pre-existing one, and of 
course stating that the patient is unable to work and will be 
unable to work for a period of time as these cases of rheumatic 
fever require a prolonged period of rest, that the patient can 
be moved and that undoubtedly they. would then send him by 
proper conveyance to the border for repatriation as soon as the 
acute phase subsides, ... 


HHEK HH KH 


Dear Doctor K H 


+ « ».we find your incidence of appendectomies is much higher 
than average--very high... . We bring this to your attention so 
that you can watch the differential diagnoses carefully. 

We ask that you match your pathological reports with your 
pre-operative dilagnisis:and thus be guided for future surgery. 


+» « » bear in mind thet we have allowed you a liberal 
salary and other expenditures, which means that we will have a 
reduced amount to allow for hospitalization. In other words, 
your salary allowance will continue in effect but any increases 
will depend on the minimizing of all other expenditures such as 
hospital, surgical procedures, and drugs.© 


HHH H HEE 


« « » It seems that the fault again lies with Doctor G 
who is, I think,. either inexperienced or indifferent, or I don’t 
know what, but this is the type of therapy and etc., that seems 
so inconsistent with economics. . .. I myself get disgusted with 
this type of prescription work. 


It. seems that. Doctor G did prescribe these drugs which 
were dispensed--they are the most expensive drugs that a doctor 
prescribes, and they were prescribed in large amounts which I think 
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is unnecessary, but they have been dispensed and the bill (will) 
have to be paid. 


The druggist did charge a bit more than routine but very 
TSCELES “eee oe 


I would take Doctor G off the panel and circulate the 
information among the camp managers, and I would recommend (that) 
you. .. distribute the circulars that... give anidea of... 
the type of drug to prescribe, and etc., and even if they are not 
under our jurisdiction, on a private patient basis it gives them 
an idea of how to take care of these patients. I think you 
would save hundreds of dollars in drugs alone, and I would 
circularize all who have to do with this program in any way. 


At the present time, the underwriting company no longer retains a 
doctor to review the claims which are submitted, but, as the general 
manager states, "We have been in this thing long enough to know what is 
legitimate and what is not. We have a woman in the claims department who 
knows as much about pre-existing conditions, and that sort of thing, as 
anybody could. "= 


Physicians do not invariably accept the judgments of the underwriting 
company without complaint. For example, the head of a clinic which 
provided a good deal of bracero medical care wrote to the insurance under- 
writing firn, 


On this date we received some. . . refusals to pay, for one 
reason or another. . . (You have) arbitrarily, within your office, 
set fees and also labeled procedures that are strictly medical, 
and classified them in another category. Por instance, a tuberculin 
skin test performed on. . . 2/19/57 has been classified by your 
auditor as laboratory work--clinically and medically, this is not 
so--this is a diagnostic procedure but it is not laboratory and 
we therefore place this under the classification of treatment or 
medical service. .. - 


Then along this same line we have refusal to pay for surgery 
performed on Mr. V stating that this was elective and 
unauthorized. This of course is entirely of your own fabrication 
inasmach as this history which is in our records and also in the 
hospital clearly indicates that this patient was brought in 
because of persistent pain over a period of many days until he 
was finally unable to work. This pain was definitely related 
to the infection of the prepuce caused in turn by a very tight 
foreskin, and only treatment was that of surgery and the crucial 
test of this is that immediately following surgery, that is the 
day after, the infection and the pain subsided and the patient 
was well thereafter, ... 
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Then there is the matter of transportation of these 
patients to and from the hospital--these patients have no funds 
and no way of getting to the hospital or to the camp, as in the 
case of L - e « » This patient was taken to the hospital 
and brought from the hospital ‘to the Clinic so that he could 
then be placed in a proper conveyance and returned to his camp. 
This was done by our delivery service vehicle and our fee for 
transportation was denied. I don't know what else we can do 
with people who have been surgerized--we certainly cannot throw 
them out into the street since we have dismissed them from the 
hospitel and they have no funds, and more often than not the 
camp managers will not come in to bring them, or to take them 
back to their camps and we therefore feel that this transportation 
service is a part of the medical service. ... 


In addition, there is the matter of arbitrarily cutting down 
the charge for a urinalysis from $3.00 to $2.00 stating that the 
industrial fee is only $2.00--I wish to submit that your auditor 
is in error as the industrial fee schedule very clearly states 
that the fee for chemical urinalysis which is a test for albumin 
and sugar in the urine is $2.00 and when there is a microscopic 
enalysis which entails greater analysis and more time, that an 
additional $1.00 is allowed. ... 


Also, I wish to make comment that I have to accept as 
within your right the refusal to pay more than $25.00 for 
laboratory work on any one case ». . however I wish to state 
that it seems difficult for a clinician to adequately treat and 
take care of patients at times . .. we will in the future be 
extremely careful along this line .. . and we will refer them 
to the County Hospital a tax-maintained institution for further 
analysis if the case in our opinion so indicates inasmuch as most 
of: these men do not have the extra money and in a good many of 
the cases the great majority of them are not willing to pay and 
since they are transients to a great degree, we cannot allow them 
credit. « « « 


Still another way in which the underwriting company has, from the 
inception of the plan, attempted to minimize costs is to draw a line 
very firmly between occupational and non-occupational cases. For example, 
the medical director wrote to one of the participating physicians, 


I hope that you have beén keen on interpreting the cases 
that are workmen's compensation, and those that are not--and that 
you be solicitous of the proper persons so that they will allow you 
to do this compensajion work for them, thus adding to your 
total income. 4... 
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As time went by, Pan-American Underwriters Company itself entered 
the workmen's-compensation insurance field. In the words of the general 
manager of the company, 


We have been able to enter successfully into the 
compensation field, since there are obviously great efficiencies 
in our system, We already have dispensaries and doctors set 
up in many of the camps. It is quite simple to include on-the- 
job as well as off-the-job sickness and accidents. ‘This is what 
we call our "twenty-four hour coverage." It is a package that 
we are rather proud of. Many of the associations have bought 
it, although of course each association is perfectly free to 
do business with another workmen's compensation carrier if 
it chooses. 


It would be well to bear in mind throughout the discussion in this 
chapter that, for most of the braceros in the State of California, medical 
care services for non-occupational conditions are identical to medical 
eare services for work-connected conditions. 


A final point may be noted in connection with the organization of 
medical services for braceros in California. Over a period ° 
of years, the underwriting company has evolved very close working 
relationships with most of the individuals and organizations, governmental 
and private, associated with the administration of the bracero program. 
This may be seen.in such ways as the following. 


(1) -Although the master policy says nothing on this point, the 
company extends to all staff members of bracero-using associations the 
same benefits which cover Mexican Nationals. ‘The factors we shall 
discuss in a moment, which tend to influence the braceros' utilization of 
medical services, do not operate in the case of the associations’ perma- 
nent staff. For example, in a camp in Riverside County, and another in 
Los Angeles County, the utilization rates of association staff members 
ran approximately ten times as high as those of the associations! braceros 
during representative periods of observation. 


(2) In a few cases, physicians participating in the bracero health 
plan are also engaged in ranching or farming, and as such are users of 
braceros, whom they obtain from the same growers' associations they serve 
as physicians. 


(3) Most of the major bracero-using associations in the state pro- 
vide clinic facilities and utilities within their camps without cost to 
the insurance company. 


(4) An agent of the insurance company has an office at the El Centro 
Reception Center, from which he conducts not only the business of his 


company, but the business of many of the state's bracero-using associations. 


This agent has powers-of-attorney from many associations, under which he 
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selects the candidates in Barracks #11 (see Chapter V), and signs the 
contracts of the men he selects. On April 1, 1957, Robert C. Goodwin, of 
the United States Department of Labor, sent a letter to all parties 
concerned, suggesting this practice was somewhat irregular, particularly 
in view of its obvious contravention of Article 13 of the International 
Agreement. Goodwin's letter read, in part, 


+ « - reception centers will not honor powers of attorney 
held by insurance agents, . .. The injunction against anyone's 
engaging in the payment of illegal fees to intermediaries for 
facilitating the obtaining of "specials". . . . will be rigidly 
enforced. 


Originally, this policy was to take effect at once. Upon the 
protests of the insurance company, and growers' associations, it was 
postponed thirty days; then postponed an additional ninety days; then 
postponed indefinitely. At the date of this writing, insurance company 
agents operate at the El Centro Reception Center in the same manner. they 
have for years. 


(5) Managers of the major bracero-using associations apparently 
assist the insurance company in eliminating what might otherwise be 
competitive tendencies in the provision of health services for braceros. 
The medical director of the company, on one occasion, wrote to the 
manager of a large association in the "citrus belt," 


+ « « LT thought it would be correct to appeal to you for 
help in a situation that has arisen in (your) particular 
locality. « « » 


It seems that a Mr. B in the 0 area, perhaps in 
cooperation with some of the growers, has been wanting to come in 
as a competitor in this insurance work, which of course they 
have the right to do, but I am told that their plan is not any 
better than ours, and they of course do not have the set-up or 
the know-how that we have developed over the period of years, ... 


(Our company) have been extremely liberal in their 
interpretation of this insurance plan and have never refused to 
give service outside of their insurance plan for cases which are 
not a commitment of the Insurance Company. . .. (The Mexican 
consul) is well aware of all of this and does appreciate it. ‘The 
Insurance Company have also been very liberal in the dispensing 
of drugs, the cost of which was apparently not a part of the 
Insurance plan, but which constitutes a large part of the expense. 
They too have been very liberal in supporting my requests for 
proper compensation for the doctors, and in turn we have been able 
to get very competent men to serve them ... 


lretter, April 1, 1957. 


I am asking that you take a few minutes of your time to act 
in our behalf to, bring these points out to the growers or other 
‘directors. . « .« 


Apparently, this request was successful, for nothing came of Mr. 
's plan for a competitive bracero health. program in that sarea. 


(6) There is some reason to believe the ties between the insurance 
company and representatives of the Mexican.government are quite close. 


One informant, a long-time observer of the bracero program, said, 


If you will read the International Agreement, you will see, 
hidden away.in one of the Articles near the end, a very 
intriguing provision. If a bracero has money coming to him 
after he completes his contract--money from the insurance company, 
or money from back wages--the money is sent to the Consul, in 
the form of a check payable either to the worker, or to the 
Consulate. It used to be that the checks were made out to the 
Consuls alone, but I guess this was a little too raw even for the 
Department of Labor legal beagles. So: now they're made out 
jointly. Let's say a bracero is killed. His survivors have 
$2,000 coming to them, under the insurance policy. I would 
estimate that they might actually receive something in the 
neighborhood of $350, after the money has passed through the 
hands of the various levels of Mexican officialdom. 


Another informant, employed by an agency of the U. S. Government, 


I believe the insurance company provides medical care for 
the staff members of the various Mexican Consulates. It is my 
bese that this medical care is provided as a 
courtesy. 


If this report is correct, it is perhaps awkward for some of the 
Consular representatives to prosecute the medical claims of braceros as 
they might under other circumstances, 


(7) Technically, the U. S, Department of Labor has nothing to do 
with the non-occupational insurance program. If a worker has a medical 
grievance, the case will not ordinarily be handled by a compliance officer. 
It will be noted, for example, in the following message from one 
compliance officer to another, that, while the Consul in this case was 
willing to take the side of the worker, the U. S. Department of Labor 
was, noncommittal. 


lretter, March 14, 1953. 
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3Interview, May 9, 1957. 


Guillermo R N « « « is being sent to your Center, 
not for medical treatment, but to clear the question, whether the 
injury was pre-existing or not. 


Request that this be cleared by Center M.D., Consul end your 
office. 


He was to be operated on for Epigastric Ventro-Hernia, 
sometime during the week of June 23 to 27. 


Mike FE » insurance agent. . . gave orders not to 
operate, because injury was pre-existing before contracted at 
El Centro, 


De, DIAS C4, QP » Stated that the worker and other 
workers had the seme injury, that it could be caused by worins 
or diarrhea. 


If injury is pre-existing please tell Consul. that employer 
and insurance company would like to repatriate worker without 
further medical treatment. (Consul G says that medical 
treatment should be given worker, ) 


I am sending worker to Center only because I cannot clear 
his status and the insurance agent will not accept his claim. 


Worker insists that he was injured while working for H 
LEG , in the latter part of December, 1957, while pushing 
cart in a mddy field and fell. He felt pain, but kept on working. 
That night pain with fever was present. (He kept going to M.D, 
intermittently, given medicines or shots. ) 


He was operated for double hernia by Dr. A \_ inw 
on May 13, 1958. 


The insurance company does not want to give worker further 
treatment. His contract expires June 30, 1958. Please advise 
us what to do.t 


One compliance officer, in an interview, implied that ell is not 
as it might be in the braceros' non-occupational insurance program. 


I can tell you this about the way the Company's insurance 
works; when one of the Nationals dies, the local mortuary is 
supposed to be paid $350 for funeral expenses, I have observed 
& number of these cases, and would estimate that the mortuary's 
expenses are probably no greater than $100. TI have no idea what 
becomes of the rest of the money. Another thing that I noticed 
recently, was an accident in Holtville in which a taxi-driver 
ran down and killed a bracero. As you may know, the insurance 


Ivemorandum, July 4, 1958. 


policy allows $1,000 life insurance in the case of a natural 
death and provides double indemnity in the case of accidental 
death. Well, now, I saw the reports of this accident in 
Holtville and they were worded in such a way that you wouldn't 
think that the taxi-driver had had anything at all to do with 
it. ... Why, to read the report that is filed with the 
Consul, you would think that_this bracero had just dropped dead 
in the middle of the street. 


Occasionally, a Department of Labor representative will intercede on 
behalf of a bracero who has a medical grievance. In March, 1954, for 
example, a compliance officer in Imperial County registered two complaints 
with the insurance company. They were answered in the following manner: 


- « » Charges were made that the doctor in charge of our 
Brawley area had charged one Mexican National under contract labor 
$6.00 for treatment of venereal disease, apparently gonorrhea; that 
he had not collected because the patient did not have money with 
him. That he had charged another man on the same occasion $3.00 
for the same disease and had collected. This was thought to be 
irregular. “8 @ ‘ 


I then contacted Dr. S who verified that such services 
had been given and such charge had been made. I also contacted 
Dr. B in El Centro and he stated in effect that that had 
been done and that it had been done under his orders inasmch as 
he thought that the VD was not covered by our Insurance Company 

“contract and that the charge was .proper and in order.’... 


Of course venereal disease is one of the five exclusions in 
the policy, but again, as a gesture of cooperation and in line 
with the spirit of-the services of the Insurance Comany, it was 
desired that wherever a VD case presented itself in our Large 
dispensaries where we had a full-time staff... . that if the 
VD case lends itself to treatment of one or two injections... 
that such treatment be given gratis ... » On VD cases where 
prolonged treatment . . . would ensue . . . the Insurance Company 
was under no obligation to treat them and the doctor should advise 
the employer of such and advise them of possible outlets, such as 
1. Sending them to the local Health Department which generally 
has free clinics for them 2. That the patient pay a private 
doctor with the previous understanding that it was to be a private 
fee and never for any service rendered by our medical unit. 

3. That the patient be repatriated. 


; A second charge was enumerated . . . stating that on Monday, 
March 22, 1954, at about 11:40 in the morning, a patient by the 
name of R- » & Mexican National under contract. labor, appeared 
at the Brawley dispensary and requested treatment for a cough, a 


linterview, May 8, 1957. 


cold of a mild nature. ‘The nurse in charge attempted to get 

Dr. S who was in the Hotel in the same building that the 
dispensary is located in, and who is our doctor in charge of that 
dispensary, and was unable to, because he apparently was out to 
dunch. Following that, Dr. P . was called by phone in 

El Centro for information and he also was not availiable at that 
time. ‘the patient waited a few minutes and stated he did not 

wish to wait until 2:30 at which time the doctor would report 
back to the dispensary to continue medical treatment of the 
patients and therefore the nurse gave him an intramuscular 
injection of penicillin and some sulfa tablets and some nose drops, 
the patient having no fever. . . . This was given by her following 
the pattern of the doctors in the treatment of such cases as this 
patient had an upper respiratory infection. ... 


This charge was investigated by calling Mrs. E » the 
nurse on duty in that dispensary and she verified essentially as 
reported above. Also, Dr. S stated that he knew the case 
and had not been available at that time. Dr. B was also 
called and he stated that he had not received the call from the 
nurse regarding that case... . 


It is not understood clearly by me that when two doctors are 
available (full-time) in that area why one or the other could not 
be contacted, nonetheless this did occur and Dr. S will no 
longer heyin charge of our Brawley dispensary from April lst 
OHwas «iis 


In this case, then, the action of the compliance officer had a 
definite effect. But, for the most part, Department of Labor personnel 
apparently subscribe to the attitude of the official quoted earlier, who 
said, "The off-the-job insurance is strictly the Consul's baby." 


In summarizing this section, we may say that the manner in which 
health services for braceros in California are organized has much to do 
with the fact the insurance company is able to offer broad coverage, at a 
low premium, and still enjoy generous profits. For example, the 
Constitution Life Insurance Company found, in its first year of operating 
a bracero health arrangement, that the loss ratio under a fee-for-service 
plan was approximately 75%. In its second year, it followed the lead of 
Pan-American Underwriters in providing camp clinics wherever possible, and 
cut its loss ratio to approximately 50%. 


Theoretically, a health plan organized along the lines of those of 
Pan-American Underwriters and Constitution Life Insurance may deliver 
health services of a quality as high as that of any other arrangement, and 
as attractive to medical care recipients as any other arrangement. In the 
remainder of this chapter, we shall examine the extent to which braceros 
actually avail themselves of the health services to which they are entitled, 
and we shall examine several of the factors which influence this pattern 
of utilization. 


a 


Memorandum, March 25, 1954. 


E. Utilization - ® 


However well it may be constructed in theory, no health insurance— 
plan is any better than the extent to which it succeeds in delivering 
medical. services to the individuals whom it covers. The first question 
that we may properly ask of the health program for braceros in California, 
therefore, is; do braceros use it? 


There are several ways in which we might attempt to answer this 
question. We might ask braceros themselves, through a retrospective 
survey technique. We did, in fact, gather a good deal of information in 
this way, which will be discussed at a number of points throughout the 
remainder of this chapter. 


An opportunity presented itself, however, for an even more satis- 
factory technique--one which was independent of the memory factor which 
limits all retrospective surveys. Pan-American Underwriters Company, 
which serves as agent for the insurance company which writes most bracero 
health insurance in California, made available certain of its claims files 
for the purpose of the present investigation. Circumstances beyond our 
control limited us to the study of claims for medical services rendered to 
braceros in five growers! associations, during the month of October, 1956. 
Despite this limitation upon our sample, it is felt that the results 
obtained are highly suggestive of utilization patterns among California's 
braceros generally. .The associations studied included one in a Border 
County (San Diego County Farmers Association), one in the South Coast 


region (Redlands-Highlends Farm Labor Association), one in the lower San OD 
Joaquin Valley (Agricultural Labor Bureau), one in the upper San Joaquin Val- 
Ley, (San Joaquin Farm Production Association), and one in the Santa Clara 
Valley (Progressive Growers Association). 
ays) mai reasons 
he Monte /8F detober ’was considered a useful time span for our review 


of claims. ; In the first place, October is the month 
in which the largest numbers of braceros are traditionally employed in 
California. Secondly, October bridges California's two principal seasons-- 
the dry and the wet. Thus, it presumably avoids the bias toward upper 
respiratory infections which would have been introduced by selection of a 
winter month, and, likewise, the opposite bias which a summer month would 
have introduced. 


“The manager ,of, Pan-American Underwriters assured us that every medical 


service pee te, braceros employed by these five associations was 


reflected in a claim submitted to-the underwriting company. 

Each claim submitted for services rendered to Mexican Nationals 
employed by these five associations during the month of October, 1956, was 
tabulated. In all, 2,92 claims were reviewed. 


luseful morbidity data were also obtained from & group of associations 
in the Watsonville area which were served by a common physician. It was 
not possible, however, to translate these data into utilization rates as ) 
the population at risk was not known. 
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At the time this survey was conducted, it was not possible to obtain 
information from government agencies as to the number of braceros employed 
by the state's grower associations. However, from data supplied by Pan- 
American Underwriters, we were able to calculate the average number of 
braceros employed by each of our five associations during October, 1956. 
These data, together with our data on doctors' services, enabled us to 
calculate utilization rates for each association. In order to make these 
data comparable to those used in other health surveys, we miltiplied our 
monthly utilization rates by twelve to yield an equivalent annual rate. 
These rates may be seen in Table 66. 


Table 66 


Doctor Visits by Mexican Nationals in Five California Farm 
Labor Associations, October, 1956. (Adjusted to an annual rate. ) 
| Population Doctors! services 
at risk rendered, per man 
Employer (man-years ) per year 


Association #1 704 
Association #2 367 
Association #3 200 
Association #4 308 
Association #5 el | 
3 ! 


SOURCE: Pan-American Underwriters Company, Los Angeles. Unpublished 
data. 


It is not possible to compare these utilization rates with those from 
@ precisely matched sample of American males. We know, however, that the 
median age of byaceros in California is 28-30 years, the range being from 
about 18 to 55. We have no reason to believe the men in the five camps 
studied represented an abnormal age distribution. It is instructive, then, 
to compare the data in Table 66 with the findings of surveys of doctor 
visits in other populations. In 1953, a survey of medical care utilization 
was conducted by the Washington State Health Council and cooperating agencies. 
In a sample of 71,911 patients, it was found that males between the ages 
of 20 and 29 consulted a physician, on the average, 3.2 times per year; 
males, 30-39 years, 4.7 times; and males, 40-49 years, 5.4 times. A 
Health Survey was conducted in California, in 1955, by the State Department 
of Public Health. It was found that males peteete the ages of 15 and 44 
saw a doctor, on an average, 4.5 times per year. The latter figure is of 


1500 Chapter III, Section A-2. 


e Seymour Standish, Jr., et al., Why Patients See Doctors. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1955, p. 5. : 


3state of California, Department of Public Health, Bureau of Chronic 
Diseases, California Health Survey. Preliminary data, March, 1956. 
(mimeographed. ) 
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particular interest to us inasmuch as the age group corresponds rather 
closely to that of braceros, and the geographical region is the same as 
that of the bracero group which was studied. 


Several qualifications are in order, in our analysis of utilization 
data, from bracero claims, as compared to other population groups. 


(1) In a few associations which maintain central housing. facilities, 
with clinics in those facilities, braceros tend to utilize doctors' 
services more often than braceros in associations, such as the five we have 
reviewed, which either do not maintain centralized housing facilities, or 
do not maintain a camp clinic. ‘The bias thus introduced, however, is 
probably very slight. Evidently, camp clinics in themselves do not result 
in higher utilization rates. Only two camps in the state of California 
have been found in which a combination of circumstances had resulted in 
elevated rates. (Later in this chapter, we shall discuss some of the 
other conditions in these particular camps.) Taken together, they 
probably employ less than 1% of the braceros in the state. It is very 
doubtful that these associations offset the substantially larger associa- 
tions in which utilization rates are even lower than those we have 
reviewed above. - Following, for example, are rates from a major association 
in a border county which, during the period covered, maintained a 
centralized clinic to which all braceros were referred for medical 
treatment. 


Table 67 


Braceros' Doctor Visits, Number and Rate, Imperial Valley 
Farmers Association, March and April, 1955 


Merch, 1955 April, 1955 
Population at risk! 3 


Total patients 
New patients 
Old patients 


Utilization rate, monthly 


Utilization to hake annual 
equivalent 


lgmaliest number of Mexican Nationals under contract at any time 
during month. 
Medical services rendered per eligible worker. 


3Monthly utilization rate mltiplied by twelve, 


SOURCE: Memoranda, physician-in-charge, El Centro Clinic, to Medical 
Director, Pan-American Underwriters, April 5, and May 4, 1955. 
(Adapted. ) 
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(2) The utilization data we have been discussing include all doctors! 
services; whether rendered in the office, in the hospitel, or in the home 
(i.e., camp). Doctors' services, however, are only part of the health 
services for which braceros are eligible. Our data are insufficient to 
permit us to calculate braceros' rates of utilization of hospital services- 
and other types of health services to which they are technically entitled. 
Case materials suggest that faulty diagnosis leads to a certain amount of 
unnecessary hospitalization within the bracero health plan. A nurse who 
worked in a hospital in a major bracero-using region said, . 


We had one bracero, named Pedro Z . » who came into 
the hospital with a suspected case of appendicitis. After two 
and a half weeks, he was discharged, because they found out it _ 
was a case of worms. 


We had another bracero like that. His name was Arcadio 
(0) --. He came in with a pain in the stomach. Nobody | 
knew what was the matter with him. Finally, he was cured with 
just milk of magnesia. I guess he was just constipated. He 
was: in for over two weeks. 


Then, we had Jose A - dn here, off and on, from May 
until Noverber. He had &@ stomach pain also. First of all, 
they operated and removed his gall bladder. After a while, he 
came back in, for the same stomach pain. ‘They kept him under 
observation, but couldn't decide what to do for him, so they 
transferred him to another hospital. After a while, he was 
sent back here, and then they sent him over to the County 
Hospital. I don't know what kind of treatment he received at 
these other hospitals, but, anyway, it didn't cure him, 
because after he had: been in the County Hospital, he was sent 
back here again. Finally, Dr. A diagnosed his case. He 
said it was abdominal cancer, and it was a hopeless case. The 
bracero was told he was going to die, and he was sent back to 
Mexicali on November 3rd.. He didn't want to go, but there was 
nothing they could do for him here.2 


The same informant reported that it was the practice in her hospital 
+o hold braceros for at least three weeks after an appendectomy, which is 
in marked contrast to current practice among American citizens. Our 
informant said, 


I am not sure why they keep the bracero appendix cases so 
long, but I think it is because they are afraid if they send 
the men back:to camp, they will not be kept quiet the way 
they should. 


Taken all in all, however, it is doubtful that braceros’ use of 
hospital, ambulance, prescription, and other health services is inconsistent 


s linterview, Novenber 16, 1958. 
@thid. 
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with their low rates of utilization of physicians’ services. ‘The 
financial data which we reviewed in the previous section included all 
expenses under the bracero health plan, and modest Loss ratios such as 
those we observed would not have been possible if over-hospitalization 
were widespread. 


(3) The claims for physicians' services - ‘ 
which we reviewed did not include Workmen's Compensation cases. The data 
from the Washington Sickness Survey and California Health Survey presumably 
included such cases, as well as non-occupational cases. To this extent, 
the bracero utilization data are under-reported, Once agein, though, it 
is believed the bias is small. A physician who treats more than 400 
braceros per month, reports that in the average month only about ten 
(2 1./2%) of these are Workmen's Compensation cases.+ 


(4) The data for the bracero population includei only doctor visits 
for which the insurance company rather than the patient paid. In some 
cases, braceros pay for their own medical care.“ The California and 
Washington data which we have used for comparative purposes include all 
doctor visits. In this respect, again, the bracero data are under- 
reported. Again, also, the discrepancy is probably _not serious. 

Relatively few braceros are affluent enough to pay $9) for a doctor's office 
call, and from $5 to $10 for a prescription. 


In summery, it is highly probable that braceros in California see a 
doctor less than twice a year. The figure for the general male population 
of comparable ages is probably more than twice as great. What does this 
mean? Do braceros need less medical care than American citizens? Are 


braceros receiving inadequate medical care while they are in this country? 
What is adequate medical care within the fraue of reference of bracerismo? 


F. Preliminary Medical Screening 


It may be thought that braceros require less medical care than 
permanent residents of the United States, since braceros are screened 
medically before they are contracted. This screening, it may be thought, 
reduces immediate as well as future health needs, and serves to explain 
the low utilization rates we observed in the foregoing section. [In this 
section, let us examine in detail the operation of the screening process, 
and then attempt to draw some conclusions from it. 


A few braceros receive a physical examination in their municipios 
before they embark on the contracting process. One of our informants said, 


The presidente of Dolores Hidalgo (Guanajuato) requires us 
to get a medical examination before we go to Empalme. We get 
the examinations from the Salubridad Publica office in town, so 


at 
Interview, January 2, 1958. 


ete reasons are developed in later portions of this chapter. 
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it doesn't cost us anything. If we pass the examin. ngtion, they 
give us a stub. I carry mine with me all the time, 


Another of our informants reported, 


Before I came here, I went to El Dorado (Sinaloa), near the 
rancho where I live, and got a chest X-Ray which I paid for 
myself, I did not want to.take a chance on being rejected at 
El Centro. Now I know I am all right, and I do not have to 
worry about my chances, the way the.other braceros do.2 


There is every evidence that this sort of preliminary screening, 
-however desirable, is rare. The overwhelming majority of braceros arrive 
at the Mexican migratory stations with little or no conception of the 
state of their health, and with little or no conception of the health 
requirements they will be expected to meet in the course of the 
contracting process. 


Article 5 of the International Agreement under which the bracero 
‘program functions states that "qualified candidates for contracting will 
‘ be selected . .. after examination by the Public Health Service of 
Mexico. . . . At the migratory station, officials of the United States 
Public Health Service will conduct a physical examination of each 
candidate to assure that he meets the mental and health requirements for 
admission to the United States." 


The physical examinations at migratory stations are given by Mexican 
private practitioners, under contractual arrangements with the U, S, 
Public Health Service. In 1958, at the Empalme migratory station, for 
example, the Mexican Aockore received two pesos for ane candidate 
examined. 


The examinations at this point are superficial. They are conducted 
en masse, rather than individually, (see Plate 55) and each candidate 
receives the equivalent of less than one minute's attention. . The primary: 
purpose of this initial screening appears to be the elimination of men who 
are manifestly incapable of performing arduous labor, rather than meeting 
"the mental and health requirements for admission to the United States", 
as required by the International Agreement. 


The substantial majority of medical rejections at migratory stations 
are for Class B conditions, as defined in the Public Health Service's 
Regulations for the Medical Examination of Aliens. Such conditions 
include congenital malformations, adolescence or senility, and chronic 
diseases, as opposed to the "dangerous contagious diseases," such as 
tuberculosis and venereal disease, which make up. the bulk of Class A 
conditions. The following table indicates the rejections for Calss A and 
Class B conditions at migratory stations over a period of several years. 


interview, dune 4, 1958. 
Interview, August 20, 1958. 


3gince more than 150,000 braceros, were processed at Empalme in 1958, 
the cost of these examinations, in terms of doctor fees alone, was 
approximately $25,000. 
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Table 68 


Rejections of Mexican Nationals for Medical Reasons, 
All Migratory Stations, 1952-1957. 


Percentage 
of total of total 
exams exams 


187,569 1.7 
205,941 304 
180, 871 320 
263, 376 1.7 
415,210 1.6 
Lo , 332 | 0.8 


U. S,. Public Health Service, Border Quarantine Section, unpublished 
data, (Adapted and arranged. ) 


It may be seen from these data that there has been an increase in the 
proportion of migratory station rejections for Class A conditions, and a 
corresponding decline in the proportion of rejections for Class B 
conditions. It seems likely that the Public Health Service has been 
making an effort to screen out more contagious cases at migratory stations 
rather than waiting until the candidates arrive at the U. S, border. This 
saves the Department of Labor some tens of thousands of dollars in 
transportation costs, and saves the aspirants from psychological trauma. 

A prospective bracero who had been rejected at the border for medical 
reasons said, 


Why do they bring us all the way up here to tell us we 
can't have contracts? I spent my last money in Empalme. I 
do not have five centavos in my pocket. How do they expect 
me to get back home? 


At the time we interviewed this man in the El Centro Reception Center, 
he was begging for coins from the braceros who had already received their 
contracts. 


Representatives of the Mexican government have also questioned the 
practice of rejecting men at the border rather than in the initial screening 


tinterview, May 12, 1958. 


in the interior of Mexico. In 1952, for example, the Mexican government 
€ announced that rejections at the border were running nearly 20%. 


MEXICO CITY, June 11 (1952), UP. Incomplete medical 
examinations of Mexican braceros at the Chihuahua Contract 
Center have caused more than 1,000 of the farm workers to be 
returned from the U. S. Border at El Paso, it was announced 
today. At the same time, the government said, 4,828 workers 
(were) contracted and passed through the border. 


In a speech before the U, S.~Mexico Border Public Health Association, 
the Health Officer of the state of Baja California, Dr. Victor Ocampo 
Alonzo, put the case in the following terms; 


Medical examinations ere made in both the Mexican Migratory 
Station and in the United States Reception Centers. We think 
that the examinations made in Mexican territory are too brief, 
so that in the United States examinations there appear illnesses 
like tuberculosis, insanity, hernias, dermatoses, venereal 
diseases (the most frequent reasons for rejection) that never 
should have passed unnoticed to the persons who did the medical 
examinations in Mexico. Must we blame this on the lack of 
means and facilities. of diagnosis, such as the absence of X-rays 
and laboratories, or to laxity of the persons in charge of the 
examinations? This is. one of the most interesting points which 
mist be cleared up from the health point of view. 


Another grave fault in sanitation is the lack of 
consideration given to the transportation of workers by railroad 
or by highway. We know of cases of movement of workers without 
any toilet facilities and no drinking water. Nutrition of the 
workers in the Migratory Stations and on the way to the Reception 
Centers is so faulty that many workers have arrived in a starving 
condition, end they are easy prey to the acute commmnicable 
diseases, or are victims of sunstroke in the summertime and 
freezing in the wintertime, * * * 


Let me-propose . . . that from this meeting comes a recom- 
mendation to the authorities involved . ... to exert their 
efforts toward the. accomplishment of. the purposes stated in 
the Mexican-United States Agreement.+ 


Discussions with American administrators of the bracero program 
suggest another possible reason why more rejections for infectious 
conditions are now taking place at the migratory stations in the interior 
of Mexico. The manager of one of the stations said, 


lyictor Ocampo Alonzo, M,D., “Algunos Aspéctos Relacionados Con Las 
Medidas y Problemas Sanitarios de Los Trabajadores Migratorios Agricolas 
Mexicanos," Mexicali, B.C., 1956. 


All the Mexican doctors who give the examinations here 
also have private practices in town. Many of the braceros who 
are rejected have conditions which sre more or less easy to 
correct. These are told at the time they are rejected that if 
they get cured, they can come back for another examination. 
Most of them go to the same doctors who work for us here. We 
see nothing wrong with this arrangement. It gives the doctors 
a little more income, it gives some Mexican farm workers some 
medical treatment they need, and it gives them a chance to 
realize their dream of going to the United States.1 


The candidates who pass their medical examination at the migratory 
stations are then vaccinated (see Plate 56), although, for reasons not 
immediately apparent, records of the number of vaccinations often fail to 
match the records of numbers of men who have been sent to the border. In 
1957, for example, border reception centers received 457,360 men from 
Mexico. 410,104 vaccinations were given at the migratory stations. 


In the early years of the bracero program, dusting for pediculosis 
was administered at the migratory stations. This operation is now 
performed at the border, with 1% lindane. (See Plate 57,) A number of 
bracero informants, incidentally, singled out their dusting as the most 
unpleasant aspect of their entire experience with the program. Following 
the dusting, candidates for contracts receive a physical examination at 

. the reception centers which are located at or near the border. These 
examinations are primarily concerned with the detection of tuberculosis 
and venereal disease. 


In the early years of the program, several of the reception centers 
were unequipped for radiological examinations, and, therefore, skin 
testing for tuberculosis was employed. In the words of an official of 
the Tuberculosis and Health Association of a Southern California county, 


It was not until 1956 that all the men coming to California 
were given a chest X-ray examination. . . . Before 1956 (many of) 
the men were... given skin tests instead of the X-ray 
examinations. . . . This is unfortunate, for skin tests given to 
adults are inconclusive because the majority of adults show a 
positive reaction. In order to determine from this method alone 
whether or not an adult has tuberculosis more than one test 
must be given in about a two-week period. It would not be 
practical to hold the men at the reception center for such a 
long time. 


At the present time, all braceros are supposed to receive a 70- 
millimeter chest X-ray. 


interview, July 15, 1958. 


= quoted in Daniel Martinez, The Bracero Programs. (Unpublished Master's 'o) 
thesis.) Claremont, California, pp. 71-72. 
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As may be seen in the following table; a very large proportion of 
« all medical rejections at the border are for. tuberculosis. 


Table 69 


Mexican Nationals Rejected for Tuberculosis, 
; all Reception Centers, 1952-1957 ; 
ae he” TO La: Ah EP ah ee et TEMES,” Tenet te AL) oe) a =< 
-' | Total Medical Rejections | Tuberculosis Rejections 

Rejections for Tuber- | as Percent of Total 
culosis Medical Rejections 


879 676 


| 76.9 
| 65-7 
3,593 2,724 | 75.8 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


3, 862 2,536 


ery) 
91.7 
90.5 


5769 4, 357 
5,197 | 5) Ct 
5,578 | 5,050 


ia SOURCE: U, S. Public Health Service, Border Quarantine Section, 
unpublished data. (Arranged and adapted, ) 


It is possible, however, for a man to get. through without an X-ray. 
A Public Health Service technician stated, 


We know that a number of braceros switch around with their 
buddies in line. JI.don't' know whether these are cases where a 
man actually knows he has tuberculosis, or just doesn't want to 
take a chance. We also have cases where a whole group of men 
may get through without X-rays, simply because somebody goofs. 
In those cases, we catch it later, and bring them back here, 
even if we have to bring them clear down from Northern 
California. But it is difficult to control the switching 
around in line. When we're processing twenty five hundred . 
men a day or more, it gets so dam crowded in here that the 
braceros could be taking my X-ray for all I know. 


Furthermore,’ there can be no doubt a number of cases of active 
pulmonary tuberculosis get through the medical screen simply because 
the reading of films is a highly subjective and unreliable way: to detect 
this disease. Birkelo and associates found, in a study involving 1,256 
chest films, reviewed by two radiologists and three chest specialists, 


tinterview, September 2, 1958. 
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that the. judgments were unstable to the extent of approximately 25 

percent. In other words, the likelihood was that out of every one 
hundred films called "positive" by one reader, another reader would 
disagree with 25 judgments. The intra-individual variation--i.e., the 
failure of a single reader to be consistent with himself in two independent 
readings--was even greater. 


In 1949, Yerushalmy and associates conducted a similar study based 
on a series of 1,807 70-millimeter photoflucrograms of University of Cali- 
fornia students.2 This study involved six qualified specialists, four of 
whom provided two readings each, two of whom read the series only once. 
Findings included the following: 


(1) <A single reader, reading the series a single time, missed an 
average of 32.2% of the films with evidence of pulmonary lesions, and 
identified 30 films (1.7% of the series) as "positives" which were in 
fact negative. 


(2) Two independent readings, conducted either by the same reader, 
or by two different readers, increased the proportion of "false positives" 
to 3.3% but reduced the number of "false negatives" to 21%. 


(3) No combination of readings by panels of three readers reduced 
the proportion of "false positives" below 1.2% or the proportion of "false 
negatives" below 21%. 


Chamberlain, Newell, and Rigler found that errors in specialists' 
judgments of the probable activity of lesion were even more striking. 
"The more subjective judgments of activity (intuitive) appeared to be 
about as reliable as description and classification of the objective 
appearance of the lesion on the film."3 Summarizing this research, 
Yerushalmy wrote, 


When one radiologist calls a lesion active, a second, 
equally competent radiologist is likely to disagree with him 
in nearly 50 per cent of the cases. Nor is the description of 
a lesion in terms such as "hard," "Pibrotic," “exudative,” 
"productive," etc., any more discriminating. Disagreements as 
high as 55 per cent were noted in the words and symbols used by 


loarl c. Birkelo, et al. "Miberculosis Case Finding: A Comparison of 
the Effectiveness of Various Roentgenographic and Photofluorographic 
(February 

@Jacob Yerushalmy, et al., "The Role of Dual Reading in Mass Radiography, " 
The American Review of Tuberculosis, 61;443-464 (April, 1950). 


3p, R. Newell, W. E. Chamberlain, and L. Rigler, "Descriptive Classifi- 
cation of Pulmonary Shadows," American Review of Tuberculosis, 69:566-583 
(1954). 
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the radiologist in his daily practice of interpreting films. 


A more recent, even more thoroughgoing study, involving nearly 
15,000 70-millimeter chest films, and fifty specialists as readers, 
demonstrated there were 37.9% "false negatives" in the average single 
reading.© 


It is important to note, at this point, that the doctors at bracero 
reception centers are not radiologists oy/phthisiologists. They are, 
rather, recent graduates from medical school: who are working for the 
Public Health Service in lieu of serving in the armed forces. It is 
appropriate to note, too, that the readings given by these young doctors 
are hurried. During the period that the present writer observed 
procedures at the border reception centers, it was the practice for the 
resident doctors to come to the center at about noon, spend approximately 
fifteen minutes reading the several hundred films which had been taken in 
the morning, and then leave for the day. The single reader's judgments 
were checked by no one, nor did he himself check them in subsequent 
independent readings. 


It seems not unreasonable to estimate that nearly half the active 
cases of tuberculosis among braceros are missed in the screening at the 
border and permitted to enter the United States, and that at least as 
large a proportion of the candidates who are rejected for tuberculosis do 
not in fact have the disease. 


It would appear, then, that there is often some justification for the 
bitterness of those who are rejected. One bracero who had been working 
almost continuously in the United States since 1947 said, 


I have spent the best years of my life working for your 
country. Now they tell me that I cannot come back again, 
because they say I have tuberculosis. I have never been sick 
a day in my life. How can I have tuberculosis? If they are 
going to reject us, why don't they do it at Emalme? Why let 
us come so far? I suffered three months at Empalme. I slept 
on the ground, I went without food, I was away from my family. 
All for nothing. , 


In the past, whenever I returned to my home, I always took 
a suitcase full of new clothes, and I always arrived home in a 
taxi. This time, when I go home, I will arrive at night. I 
will have to sneak through an alley, and try to hide myself. 


Teacob Yerushalmy, “Reliability of Chest Radiography in the Diagnosis 
of Pulmonary Lesions," The American Journal of Surgery, 89:231-230. (1955). 


Even so, I will probably be put in jail because of the money 
I owe. I had to borrow money, thinking I would get a contract 
this time, as I have gotten contracts before. I am ruined.1 


Many braceros are convinced that, if they in fact have tuberculosis, 
they must have developed it in the United States, and the United States 
should assume some responsibility for them. For example, a rejectee from 

Durango said, 


I have been working for the Cochise County Farmers 
Association in Arizona. Last October, I began to feel a pain 
in my stomach. It was from too little food and too much hard 
work, I went to a doctor. He didn't tell me what was the 
matter with me, but he said I should be put in the hospital. 
Instead, the association ended my contract. Now that I am 
trying to get another contract, they tell me it isn't my 
stomach that is causing the pain, but tuberculosis in my lungs. 
They should have taken care of it when I first went to the 
doctor in Arizona, instead of kicking me back to Mexico.© 


Another man who had just been rejected for tuberculosis said, 


I have been working ever since 1953 as a "special" for the 
Yuma, Producers Cooperative. I have not been to Mexico for more 


than a few hours since then. I have just been told that I am 
rejected because they say I have tuberculosis. If I do, it is 


because I got sick here. I have been a good worker. I picked 
cotton, cultivated, and irrigated. I never missed a single 
day's work, ‘The only time I was ever sick was two months ago, 
when I had a cold with fever. ‘That was because I was irrigating 
at night. A nurse in Dr. A 's office gave me shots, and 

I got better. But I never missed any work at all. Why didn't 
they tell me I had tuberculosis while I was still working here, 
so I could get cured? We pay for our insurance. This is what 
our insurance is for! Don't we have any rights? ‘The 

insurance is supposed to take care of us if we get sick in this 
country. Now I am being sent back to Mexico and I will have to 
take care of myself. Why didn't the doctor say I was sick when 
I first came in, if I was sick? Why didn't Dr. A examine 
me when I was in his office, and say I was sick with tuberculosis 
then? He didn't even look at me. He is no good. ‘The nurse did 
all. the work. When I get back to Mexico, the strongest memory 
of the United States I am going to take with me is the way they 
gyp braceros here. 


A bracero who had nine children said, 


linterview, August 1, 1958. 


interview, April 10, 1958. 


3Interview, April 10, 1958. 


I need a contract very badly. I cannot support my family 
on what I make as a farm worker in Coahuila, I am a good worker, 
sir. I have had four contracts in the last three years. I have 
picked cotton; I have harvested sugar beets in Colorado; I have 
picked peaches near Stockton, California. I would be hasry to 
get a contract for any length of time. I wiil. gc anywhere they 
tell me. Buz they tell me I an rejected for tuberculosis. They 
have told me never to come back. I can not understand how they 
can say these things. I do not understand how I can be sick. 

I have never been sick a day in my life. I =m strcong and well. 
Is there anything you can do to help m? Please helo me, sir. 


For the most part, prospective braceros who sre rejected for tubercu- 
losis can do nothing more than plead with the Public Heaith Service offi- 
cials, or attempt to bribe them. Neither is usually of any evail. 
Occasionally, a bracero attempts a more sophisticated appeal from an 
adverse judgment at the reception center. One of our informants, for 
example, told us, 


In 1956, I was rejected here at El Centro. They claimed 
I had tuberculosis. I did not believe I really haf tuberculosis, 
50 I went to a doctor in Mexicali, and I asked him about it. He 
gave me an examination, and said that he would give me a 
certificate which showed that I did not have tuberculosis. It 
cost me $10. Here I am, to get a contract. If anybody says 
anything about rejecting me, I will show them my certificate. 


This bracero was rejected. Another man, however, was successful in 
@ somewhat similar effort. In his words, 


Two and a half years ago, at my home in Michoacén, I fell 
off a horse, and landed on a long spike that was sticking through 
a piece of lumber. It went through my chest and came out my back. 
Thanks be to God, I recovered. But when I tried to get a contract 
in February, 1957, the scar on my lung showed on the X-ray. I 
was nearly rejected for tuberculosis, but I was able to explain 
to the doctor about my accident. He let me through. He told me 
that I should have a large X-ray made when I got back home, 
and that I should ask the doctor in Zinapecuaro to write a letter 
telling about the accident. I did, and have come through here 
for contracts two times since then, and have not been bothered. > 


From some standpoints, the braceros who are rejected as "false 
positives" may be of concern. Strictly from the point of view of the U. S,. 
Public Health Service, though, the only concern is reducing "false 
negatives"--that is keeping active tuberculars out of the United States. 

On the basis of the scholarly research cited above, and on the basis of 


linterview, April 8, 1958. 
@Interview, April 7, 1958. 
3Interview, August 26, 1958. 


Another bracero reported a slightly different technique. 


When I came to El Centro two years ago, I was rejected for 
tuberculosis. So I went to a different bracero center in Mexico, 
Instead of going to Empalme, I went to Chihuahua, The braceros 
aren't supposed to go to Chihuahua from my home, but I gave them 
a different address. I was sent to the reception center at 
El Paso, and did not have any trouble getting my contract.t 


Next to tuberculosis, syphilis receives the most attention in the 
border screening of prospective braceros. In the venereal disease 
screening program, however; emphasis is placed on the cure of those 
affected rather than on their rejection. Relatively few candidates-- 
those with unusually far advanced cases--are rejected for venereal disease. 


oe a 


Table 70 


Mexican Nationals Rejected for Venereal Disease, 
All Reception Centers, 1952~1957. 


Total Rejections for Venereal Disease 

Medical Mien, Mit. Cose@e sca i a 

Rejections Percent of | Percent of 
Total Exams | Total Rejections 


879 1: 
3, 862 523 
3,593 188 
5,769 271 
are ep 16 
Sp STB jaw 98 

NA: Not Available. 

as Less than 0.1. 


SOURCE: U,. S. Public Health Service, Border Quarantine Section, unpublished 
data. 


Rejection data, however, are not reliable indicators of the extent of 
venereal disease among the incoming bracero group. In 1952, the first full 
year of the operation of Public Law 78, blood samples were taken at the 
border from 11,868 braceros, of which 1,527 or 12.8% were positive. This 
serological testing program was soon discontinued, for reasons 
which are difficult to ascertain at this date. 


Between 1952 and 1956, the Public Health Service conducted only 187 


blood tests among braceros. For all practical purposes, screening for 
venereal disease consisted solely of inspection for gross symptoms. 


linterview, July 3, 1958. 


In the autum of 1956, the Public Health Service instituted an 
experimental program of serological testing at two reception centers, 
El Centro, and El Paso, Between August 16 and October 12, nearly 118,900 
braceros were tested, with nearly 9,000 testing “positive." 


Table 71 


Results of Bracero Serological Testing Program, 1956 


Number of | Number | Percent 


Men Tested Reactive | Reactive 


El Centro Center 64,791 5,491 


El Paso Center 52,985 3,155 6.0 
8.5 


TOTAL 117,776 8,646 tes 

SOURCE; William Brown, M.D., "Bracero Blood Testing and International 
Contact Investigation,” Paper presented at the 15th Annual 
Meeting, United States-Mexico Border Public Health Association, 
San Antonio, Texas, April 10, 1957. 
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The tests employed in 1956 required from 24 to 48 hours for final 
determinations. What is more, none of the reception centers had the 
necessary laboratory facilities to conduct the tests, so all blood specimens 
had to be flown to commercial laboratories in large cities, which consumed 
additional time. It was considered unfeasible to try to hold braceros 
in the reception centers until the results of their serologies were 
available. The Public Health Service was therefore forced to employ 
somewhat unustial techniques of locating positive reactors and bringing them 
to therapy. In the words of the Program Management Officer of the project: 


- « « because the Reception Centers processed as many as 
400 persons per hour, we had to set up a work line that would 
operate at that speed. This meant we had no time to write names 
and addresses, fill out blood slips, and perform the usual 
clerical tasks. .. . we finally decided to microfilm each 
man's identification form. On this identification form... 
we stamped a number corresponding to a number which identified 
the individual's blood sample tube. ‘Then, after destinations 
were established and noted on these forms, we microfilmed all 
the forms. Later, we matched the microfilmed cards with the 
positive boood slips, and in this way were able to make and 
forward epidemiologic reports for seropositive workers. .. . 


Another aspect of the survey which required intensive 
effort was the matter of finding the suspects and bringing 
them into clinics for diagnosis and treatment. In Texas and 
the other states receiving workers from the El Paso Reception 
Center, case finding work was done by State Health Department 
Investigators. In Texas, treatment facilities were contracted 
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for on a fee-for-service basis. In other states, public clinics 
were available for diagnosis and treatment, 


In the Pacific Coast States receiving migrant workers from 
EL Centro, we received a voluntary contribution of help from the 
Continental Casualty Company--the company which provides medical 
care for braceros on the West Coast. They proposed that their 
officials in California arrange, with the aid of the growers' 
associations and farmers, to locate each infected Mexican worker 
end bring him in to the office of their local physician for 
diagnosis and treatment ... 


(This task was not) accomplished without some substantial 
difficulties. Some growers' associations were apathetic or even 
hostile at first. Some physicians found themselves so burdened 
with the other medical problems of braceros that they could not 
render effective service to the syphilis suspects, so the Public 
Health Service had to send in help. And in one county, Continental 
Casualty Company lost its eontract just after the testing program 
started. But the great bulk of seropositive men were found and 
treated. * * * We were enabled... to serve these friendly 


forces who help us harvest our crops and put food on our tables.+ 


Results of the case-finding and therapeutic aspects of the experiment 
may be summarized as follows; 


Table 72 


Bracero Serological Testing Program, 
Disposition of Suspects by State of Employment, 1956. 
am 


| Positive Reactors Reactors Located | Reactors not Located 


Number | Percent 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Kansas 
New Mexico 
Texas 
TOTAL 
&this figure is slightly higher than the number of reactive cases indi- 
cated in Table 71, due to the fact a few braceros were certified for employ- 
ment in more than one state, and are counted in this table more than once, 


SOURCE: Johannes Stuart, M.D,, "“Bracero Blood Testing and International 
Contact Investigation," paper presented at the 15th Annual Meeting 
United States-Mexico Border Public Health Association, San Antonio, 
Texas, April 10, 1957. 


1zchannes Stuart, M.D., "Bracero Blood Testing and International Contact 
Investigation,” paper read before the U. S,-Mexico Border Public Health 
Association, San Antonio, Texas, April 10, 1957. 
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As may be seen, 1,253. positive reactors, or 23.0% were not brought to 
treatment in Califcornia--no doubt because, in the words of a medical 
director of the program, "the (bracero) stays in the United States for 
only a short time, and moves from farm to farm during that short time." 


This rather cumbersome procedure cena outmoded in 1957, with two 
almost similtaneous developments: (1) a plasma reagent) test which could 
be completed in approximately ten minutes, and which réquired Little 
laboratory space or equipment; and (2) a one stage course of penicillin 
therapy in place of the former series of three or more injections. 


On April 16, 1957, the Public Health Service began a new pilot 
project, in which every man passing through the El Centro Reception Center 
was given the rapid blood test at the beginning of his processing. By the 
time the chest X-rays had been taken, and the remainder of the physical 
examination completed, the serological results were available. With certain 
exceptions which we shall consider in a moment, all men with positive 
findings were recalled to the Venereal Disease.Section, and given an 
injection of 2,400,000 units of Long-lasting penicillin. 


Under this program, approximately 8.0% of the candidates were found 
to be positive reactors, a somewhat smaller percentage than other tests 
had yielded at this reception center previously. Presumably the new test 
was less likely than the Wasserman to register "false positives" for 
malaria and other conditions. 


Following a six month trial, the results of the new technique were 
evaluated by the Public Health Service. It was determined to be so 
successful that beginning July 1, 1958, it was instituted as routine 
procedure at all reception centers. Its administration passed from the 
Communicable Disease Control Section of the Public Health Service to the 
Border Querantine Section, which now administers all phases of the health 
screening of braceros. 


professionals are not, in total agreement as to the efficacy of the 
new venereal disease control technique. One doctor who cared for the men 
in two Southern California bracero camps said, 


Last year, I mst have had at least 20 men come to me with 
infectious venereal disease. These men had all had one injection 
at El Centro, but it-did not bring the disease under control for ~ 
more than a month. I gave them tyo additional injections of 
penicillin in order to cure them. 


A number of men with positive blood tests do not receive therapy 
at the border. Indeed, a number of candidates are excused from having 
blood samples drawn at all, It is the policy of the Venereal Disease 


Litem Brown, ede, “Bracerd Blood testing and International Contact 
Investigation," paper read at the 15th 4nnual Meeting, U.S, -lkexico ra) 
Border Public Health Association, San Antonio, Texas, April 10, 1957. 


2 Interview, January 2, 1958. 
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Section to give those men who have received injections a wallet-size card 
which certifies that they received 2.4 million units of penicillin on a 
given date. (See Plate 58) ‘his card reads, in part, "Get a blood test 
every year." This has been interpreted by the administrators of the 
bracero screening program to mean that a card-holder should not have a 
blood test more often than once a year. ‘Therefore, in the words of a 
Public Health Service technician, 


When they line up for their blood tests, we ask if there 
is anyone who has a pink card with a date within the last 
twelve months. If there are, we pass them on through, without 
taking their blood. Sometimes they don't catch what we are 
trying to say, and they have their blood taken even though 
they have a pink card. When they get into the room here and 
find out they are about to get a shot, they remember about 
their card, and if they show it to us in time they don't get 
a shot, even if their blood is positive. Don't ask me why. 
This is our orders. 


One bracero told us, on May 12, 1958. 


I have a pink card from a shot that they gave me on 
May 1, 1957. When I went through the line a few minutes ago, 
I showed them the card. They did not even look at the date. 
They just let me through.@ 


Another bracero confided, 


I got treated for venereal disease when I was here last 
May. They gave me a little card. I picked tomatoes near 
Watsonville, then in six weeks I went back home. Now I have 
venereal disease again. I got it while I was home in 
Municipio Purandero. But I showed them my little card from 
last year, and they did not take any blood from my arm this 
year. I want to get cured, but I was afraid to let them know 
I had venereal disease. I was afraid they might hold up my 
contract. I plan to get treated as soon as they send me up 
to where I will be working. TI have already got my contract with 
the Somis Labor Association. 3 


Aside from the screening for tuberculosis and syphilis, the medical 
examination which prospective braceros receive at the border tends to be 
highly unsystematic and generally sketchy. The examinations are at least 
as hurried as those at the migratory stations, and in contrast with those 
in the Mexican interior, they are given by nonmedical personnel. At 
El Centro, a male nurse supervises these examinations, and gives many of 
them himself, but during active periods at the reception center, he 
customarily assigns this task to one of the high school graduates who 


linterview, September 3, 1958. 


hein May 12, 1958. 
3tnterview, April 18, 1958. 
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assists him. (See Plate 59.) These boys are instructed to summon the 
male nurse in questionable cases, but considerable doubt may be raised as 
to whether the screening is as skillful as it might be. 


In the following table, we see an indication of the types .of diseases 
and conditions, other than tuberculosis, for which braceros were rejected 
in a month during which all five reception centers were operating. Since 
it was not a month of great activity (15,616 men were processed), it may 
be assumed the examinations were somewhat more thorough than would have 
been possible in, let us say, August or September, when roughly eight 
times as many men are examined. 


Diseases and Defects 
Congenital malformations 
Respiratory diseases 
Circulatory diseases 
Skin diseases 
Diseases of bones and organs 

of movement 
Neoplasms 
Other 


Table Pees ee ae Bae cin ee | 
Mexican Nationals Rejected for Medical Reasons 
(Other than Tuberculosis), All Reception Centers, April, dill 


TOTAL 


tincludes all types of hernias, 


SOURCE: U. S,. Public Health Service, Border Quarantine Section, unpublished 
data. 


As we indicated earlier, the medical screening which braceros receive 
before entering the United States has been suggested as a primary reason 
for. their relatively low rates of utilization of medical care services 
in this country. It might appear that braceros are a highly selected 
population, with less need for medical care than any domestic group picked 
at random, From the evidence currently available, one cannot speak to 
this hypothesis with precision. But the evidence at ham strongly suggests 
the hypothesis is inadequate to account for the two-to-one ratio we have 
noted between medical utilization rates of braceros in California, and 
comparable sex-age groups from the resident population, 


The medical screens through which braceros pass at migratory stations 


and reception centers, are, in a word, constructed of quite wide mesh. 
The nature of the bracero program, at least as it is presently organized, 
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does not permit anything more. It does not permit urinalyses, for 
example. The former medical director of the bracero health insurance 
+e program in California said, 


In 1955, we had three braceros die of Bright's disease 
in California. One in Salinas; one in El Centro; and oné in 
San Diego County. The death certificates said, "chronic 
nephrosclerosis, terminating in uremia." Every one of these 
cases, and the ones like them that did not end in death, 
could have been detected if they did a complete urinalysis on 
each man coming in. 


Similarly, the nature of the bracero system does not permit diagnosis 
of enteric conditions through rectal swab cultures. At.a meeting of the 
Community Service Organization in 1957, one of the speakers said, 


You and I know that intestiN®©l disorders are practically 
universal in Mexico. Maybe the people who live there have 
gotten used to them over the years, but if you've ever been a 
tourist down there, you know that Americans aren't used to them, 
The interesting thing is that the braceros come up here, without 
any kind of examination for these disorders, and work in the 
fruits and vegetables which we often eat raw. Lettuce, tomatoes, 
celery and so forth. Maybe it doesn't bother you, but it 
bothers me. . . .° 


One of the doctors employed by the company which underwrites most 
braceros' health insurance in California took it upon himself to examine 
a contingent of workers who had just arrived from El Centro. In the group 
of 69 "healthy" men, he found 21 conditions needing medical attention, 
including 4 cases of heart disease, 5 potential hernias, 2 positive 
serologies, and 5 cases of chronic tonsillitis.3 


The general manager of the company which underwrites braceros' 
health insurance in California told the author, 


Sometimes people claim that we are. able to give wide 
coverage for little cost because we are dealing with an 
atypical group. I am not at all sure this is the case. I 
am not at all sure how much the screening at the border helps. 
We had a doctor in charge of one of the big camps up in 
Ventura County who said to us, "Now, look here. You're being 
taken for a buggy ride." He did some studies on his own, and 
on the basis of his studies, he estimated that 20% of the men 


linterview, June 11, 1957. 


commnity Service Organization, Executive Board meeting, Los Angeles, 
July 20, 1957. 


3the results of this study, including the names and contract numbers of 
@ the braceros involved, are unpublished, but may be found in the files of 
the Pan-American Underwriters Company. 
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were coming in with venereal disease and 10% with malaria. 
This will give you an idea of how highly selected our group is.t 


There is some reason to believe that if the bracero population is 
“atypical” by comparison with the general U. S. population, it is in the 
direction of poorer rather than better health. 


The manager of a Southern California bracero-users' association said, 


The one thing that is most wrong with the health provisions 
of the bracero program is the screening that takes place at the 
border. The sereening only picks up the obvious physical defects 
and diseases. The centers are badly understaffed and the 
facilities are hopelessly inadequate to handle 3,000 men a day-- 
which is what they get at El Centro during rush seasons. ... 
The result is that we have a very large number coming in with 
tonsillitis, for example. Our doctor tells me that a large pro- 
portion of these men should have their tonsils out before they 
even come into the country. Because the condition is highly 
infectious. 


Our doctor tells me that we get a lot of heart cases, too, 
and this causes us a lot of worry. Working in the citrus, the 
Nationals often have to work with ladders as much as 25 feet 
high. If they had an attack while they were up there, and they 
fell--well, you can see the trouble we would be in. 


I'll tell you what we proposed to do about this. We 
proposed to send our own doctor down to El Centro to give a 
special screening to the men bound for our camp. We were 
willing to make it worth his while, and he was willing. We 
figured we'd get a crew that was so much above the average that 
we would come out ahead in the long run. So we proposed this 
to the authorities, in all seriousness. In fact, I began 
proposing it to the authorities, when I was still connected with 
the program up in Oregon. But I ran into any number of. problems. 
For example, there is the problem of timing. Let's say we 
wanted to. go down to. recruit 150 men. It would take our doctor 
two days to do physicals--really thorough physicals~-on those men. 
Well, the reception center simply isn't geared to hold men for 
that length of time. It would throw the whole process out of 
whack. So we have never gotten very far with our porposals. TI 
will say this, though. Each year that goes by, the U. 8. Public 
Health Service does a little better screening job than they did 
the year before. I guess we all learn from experience.© 


The manager of the insurance company most beater ney involved advanced 
@ somewhat similar idea. 


interview, June 19, 1957. 


Interview, August 10, 1957. 


We worked out a detailed plan to improve the screening of 
braceros at the El Centro Reception Center. We drew up a list 
of the sorts of things we thought the physical exams ought to 
include, such as blood pressure, prostate examination, listening 
to the heart, eye examination, taking of temperatures, stool 
and urine examinations. Then we made an estimate of the number 
of professional people who would be needed to carry out such 
improvements, It would involve at least doubling their present 
staff. Now, here was our proposition; that we pay one-third 
of the extra expense, the Public Health Service pay one-third, 
and the State Health Department pay the other third. ‘The State 
of California has as mich to gain from this as anybody else. 
But we never got to first base. The reasons they gave us had 
something to do with "divided lines of authority," and "the 
mixing of government and private enterprise, "1 


It may be of interest to review briefly some of the opinions which 
braceros themselves hold of their medical screening. In the course of our 
survey, we asked a number of the men their opinions on this subject. 
Virtually all replied in terms similar to the following: 


I consider the medical examinations a good thing, because 
then we know without doubt that we are in -good health before 
we come to work in the United States. 


None of our informants seemed aware that the primary purpose of the 
screening was to protect the people of the United States. Braceros 
apparently. regard their medical examination as something directed at them 
personally, and, as such, they approve it in principle. On a number of 
specific points, however, they often find the process objectionable. 


A public health doctor who had made a careful study of the bracero 
program said, 


Mexicans have quite different ideas about propriety than 
we do. You may see women suckling their children in public, 
but it is extremely offensive to the Mexican sense of modesty 
to disrobe in front of another, even a person of the same sex. 
They ere almost prudish in this respect. So when you have 
physical exams along GI lines, with hundreds of men all 
stripped naked and standing in line, you have a situation that 
is completely alien to many of those men. They will put up 
with it, for the sake of a contract, but they won't like it. 


A young bracero from Ixtlan, Nayarit, made an unsolicited statement 
which lends credence to this public health physician's generalization. 


linterview, June 19, 1957. 
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I had to wait 23 days at Empalme before I finally got a 
contract. I did not find any pleasure in any of my experiences 
there. But the thing I have disliked most about the bracero 
program so far is having to strip for the medical examinations.+ 


We found that many braceros also have pronounced feelings about the 
drawing of blood samples from their arms. As one of our informants put 
it, 


Taking blood from a person weakens him. Blood is what 
makes you strong. I have felt sick ever since they took blood 
from my arm at the reception center, 


Another bracero stated, 


It was cold down at Empalme. From standing around so long, 
waiting in line, I got sick. When I got up here, they took 
blood from me. What are they trying to do, kill me? I need all 
the blood I have!3 : : 


Still another informant said, 


I waited at Empalme five weeks, and had to pay 550 pesos 
for mordidas. But the thing I hate most apout the processing 
is when they take the blood from your arm. 


If these men were informed of the reasons for the serological exami- 
nation, some of their misgivings might be lessened. But few braceros 
were aware of the connection between the taking of their blood and the 
diagnosis and possible treatment of disease. Many informants were under 
the impression the blood test was a type of graft. As one bracero said, 


I know that the blood they take from us is put all 
together and sold to hospitals to give to other people.. 
Many have told me this. 


For a time, one of the employees of the U, S. Public Health Service 
at the El Centro Reception Center turned the blood testing program into 
a method for defrauding braceros. One of the other employees later 
described his modus operandi in this way: 
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E used to get the braceros with positive blood 
tests into a little room. He was supposed to be giving them 
an orientation and getting information from them about their 
contacts and so forth..' But what he really did was say to them, 
"You men are going to be rejected for having syphilis. It is 
too bad. I know how you have suffered to get here. I can 
arrange to have you get a contract, by having an injection 
first. But, naturally, all this will cost somethings ... " 
I understand that he was charging them $12 for the shot that 
was supposed to be a regular part of the processing.1 


In May, 1958, Mr. EB was arrested by Mexican authorities for 
his activities, and was convicted. 


Another aspect of the medical processing which many braceros find 
disquieting is the massive injection of penicillin which is given positive 
reactors who do not have a "pink card.” ‘The injection is administered in 
@ rough manner, and the aftereffects are often quite painful. One 
informant, for example, said, 


I got a shot at the reception center because they said TI 
hed a disease. The doctor was very harsh. He mist think we 
are horses. For a whole week after I- got here to camp, my left 
leg was numb and I could hardly walk. We were picking cotton, 
but I could only make forth or fifty pounds a day. I couldn't 
even bend over. I went to the association doctor about it, 
but I never got to see him. In fact, I went twice. Both times, 
I only got to see a nurse. She gave me some pills. Finally, 

I got better.2 


Another bracero said, 


I was given a shot of penicillin here for syphillis 
yesterday. I started vomiting, and my back started hurting 
very mich. They kept me here overnight because they said 
my blood pressure was very low. I do not know how much 
longer I will be sick from the’ penicillin. 3 


A bracero from the State of Jalisco said, 


For several weeks, I have had a pain in my side. Just 
before I came up here, I went to a doctor in Mexico and he 
‘said it was from having too much penicillin shots. Now, I 
am told that I am a "blood positive" and I have been given 
another penicillin shot here. Do you think I should have 
had it? I was afraid to tell them what the doctpr in Mexico 
said, because I didn't want to get into trouble. 


linterview, September 2, 1958. 
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In some cases, the personnel of the Venereal Disease Section appar- 
ently take into consideration the problem of penicillin sensitivity. 
One Public Health Service employee said, 


A National named Vasquez just came through. He had a 
positive blood test. But he told us that he is allergic to 
penicillin. He said he went through here last year, and also 
tested positive, and when he got his shot, he said he went 
into chills and contortions. So we let him through without 
any treatment. The trouble is that it is penicillin or nothing. 
We have no substitute for men like this who are allergic to it.t 


Another aspect of the medical screening process to which some 
braceros take exception is not, properly speaking, medical at all. It 
is the policy of the Public Health Section at the El Centro Reception 
Center to require that all prospective braceros be recently shaven. In 
the words of one of the employees of the center, 


I have noticed that all the men who come through P 's 
section who haven't shaved have their 345's (temporary passports) 
taken away. P and his men bawl the braceros out, call 
them dirty, and tell them they have to shave. Some of the 
braceros reply, "But how? I have no razor." P says, "I 
don't care how. Get shaved or you will not get. your passport 
back and you won't get contracted." I think the whole thing 
is silly since the men have been travelling for 2 or 3 days 
from Empalme and have had no chance to even wash, much less get 
shaved. But it is orders. Usually they manage to borrow a 
razor from one of the other braceros who has one. 


Still another matter which many braceros find somewhat difficult to 
understand is the Public Health Service policy toward medical treatment. 
Aside from venereal disease treatment which is given routinely, the Public 
Health Service is obligated only to provide medical care for those foreign 
contract workers who become sick or injured between the migratory stations 
and reception centers. It is often impossible to determine whether an 
upper respiratory infection, for example, began before or after a man left 
the migratory station. In most cases, apparently, the prospective bracero 
is given the benefit of the doubt. Table 74 indicates that in a single 
month in 1957, approximately 21,000 medical services were rendered at the 
five reception centers, 
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Table 74 


Outpatient Care of Mexican Nationals, 
All Reception Centers, September, 1957 
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SOURCE: U. S. Public Health Service, Border Quarantine Section, unpub- 
lished data. 


In addition to these outpatient services, during the same month the 
Public Health Service provided 50 Mexican Nationals with 9 total of 289 
days of hospitalization for the following diseases and conditions: 


Influenza 18 

Pneumonia 

Bacillary dysentery 

Acute upper respiratory 
infections, NEC 

Mental illness 

Emphysema 

Ruptured appendix 

Acute bronchitis 

Epistaxis 

Fracture, lst metatarsal 

Acute abdomen 

Heart disease 

Jaw abscess secondary to 
dental caries 

Acute urticaria 

Hand infection 

Fever, unknown origin 

Peritonsillar abscess 

Conjuncitivitis 

Diagnosis undetermined 
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Many braceros are troubled by what appears to be inconsistency on 
the part of the Public Health Service in rendering medical services. For 
example, it will be noted in the above list that a number of incoming 
braceros with pneumonia receive treatment at the border. Upon -their 
recovery, they are contracted. Other braceros are rejected for pneumonia, 
One man told us, 


I waited at Empalme over a month. I, and many of the other 
men, became weak from not eating while we waited. I had to sleep 
on the ground. Because of sleeping on the ground, I became sick. 
I have just been rejected for this sickness. They tell me I have 
pneumonia. This does not seem fair to m.1 


Another informant, who wept during his interview, said, 


I have been told I cannot get a contract because I have 
pneumonia. I do not know what I can do now. I spent what 
little money I had at Empalme, and now I do not have enough 
money to reach my home. I begged them to Eee me, but they 
said there was nothing that could be done. 


Braceros are similarly puzzled by another Public Health Service policy 
which denies medical care to those who are being processed on their way 
out of the country at the termination of their contracts. In the words of 
one Public Health Service worker, 


If somebody comes in here in acute distress, or if someone 
in injured on the premises of the reception center, we will take 
care of him But it is our policy not to care for the men 
returning to Mexico, aside from that. They should get treated 
before they leave their place of employment. All we can do is 
send these men over to the Mexican consul. The consul has the 
authority to send him back to his place of employment if he 
sees fit. Otherwise, he will be repatriated. We have nothing 
to do with it.3 


While there are cogent reasons for these policies, the reasons are 
not explained to the braceros--many of whom have returned to the reception 
centers precisely because they were unsble to obtain medical care at their 
places of employment. For example, one bracero told us, 


I have been working for the Garin Company, for thirteen 
months--part of the time in Salinas and part of the time in 
Arizona. Once I cut my hand while working and got bad 
treatment. They just give the same pills for everything. But 
now I have another sickness. They said it kept me from doing 
satisfactory work. But they didn't give me any treatment at 
all, because they said it started before I came here. How can 
that be, when I was here thirteen months before I ever noticed 
it? They refused to give me any medical treatment at all, and 
sent me back here to the reception center. Now I am told that 
I have jaundice. I asked them to give me treatment here, but 
they refused. They just told me to go see the Copsul. eT 
believe he will do nothing for me. Can you help? 


ze 
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From the point of view of braceros themselves, the medical screening 
process is always more or less mysterious, frequently capricious and 
arbitrary, and sometimes ruinous. ‘The words of braceros often reflect 
this point of view clearly and eloquently. 


I have been to the United States as a bracero six times, 
I have worked in Minnesota, thinning beets and picking cucumbers; 
I have worked in Tennessee, picking cotton; I heve harvested 
onions and melons in Arizona; I have picked tomatoes near 
Sacramento, California; I have worked for the Agricultural Labor 
Bureau, as an irrigator. Some of my contracts-have been good, 
some have been bad. ‘There are many fine things about the 
United States. You have large, beautiful cities, highways, 
plenty of water, plenty of jobs. But the thing I will remember 
longest ebout the bracero program is the agony of waiting to J 
find out if one will be passed or rejected after all the 
suffering one has gone through.t 
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I and five of my friends have all been rejected. All of 
us are ruined, since all of us went deeply into debt in order 
to come here for a contract. I sold my milpa in Aguascalientes 
to raise money for the trip. My wife and six children are 
waiting at home, waiting for me to send them money from the 
United States. Now there will be no money, and there is nothing 
for me to go back to. I guess my children will have to beg 
in the streets. I wish I were dead. 


The atmosphere in which the medical screening of braceros is conducted 
is relevant to our underlying concern with braceros' use of health services 
for which they are eligible in the United States. The screening at the 
border reception centers represents the first contact many braceros have 
had with Western or "scientific" medicine. The impressions which are 
formed at this time can hardly fail to influence the individual's later 
decisions as to whether to seek "scientific" medical care in preference 
to patent medicines purchased from a drugstore, or some type of home 
remedy. 


It is appropriate, therefore, to comment briefly upon the atmosphere 
which braceros encounter at reception centers, particularly in the Public 
Health Sections of those centers, even though most of this comment mist 
necessarily be couched in somewhat subjective terms. 


Some Public Health Service technicians are evidently able to 
appreciate the position of the prospective bracero. Some are aware of the 
hardship which rejection works upon an applicant, and are sensitive to-- 
even troubled by--the power, literally over life and death, which they 
Wield. Compassion epparently prompted one technician to disobey his 
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orders by telling a rejectee, "Go home and rest for a few months. Then 
come back. You'll have a pretty good chance of getting through then, "L 


For the most part, however, reception center employees become 
accustomed to the peculiar properties of the bracero program and of their 
jobs. <A former reception center employee said, 


It is a shame, the way some of the people at the Center 
treat the braceros. Things have never been worse. I guess 
it is because it is the rush season right now. Nobody has any 
patience. Immigration, Public Health, Labor Department--it is 
all the same. Everybody curses the braceros and shoves them 
around. Right now they have a couple of young bullies running 
the photography, and they are really rough. If a bracero 
doesn't hold his head just the way they want him to when they 
are taking the picture, they give him judo chops across the neck, 
or grab him by the hair and shake him, or even bang his head 
against the wall. I saw them bang one old man's head against 
the wall three times, so hard I thought it would break open. 
He had something wrong with his neck, and couldn't hold his 
head straight, was why they got mad. 


And in the contracting line, where the men have to be 
fingerprinted and all of that, the employees swear at them 
very badly. There's one guy there, particularly, who's very 
hot tempered. When a bunch of men is ready to come through, 
he tells them to hold their contracts a certain way so it will 
be quicker for him to stamp them. When one of the men comes 
through holding his contract upside down or sideways, this guy 
blows his top. I've heard him say to a bracero, "Just for 
that, you won't get a contract." I've seen braceros cry when 
they heard that. 


I heard G » the head of the Venereal Disease Section, 
teasing one Little bracero from Oaxaca, who was pure Indian and 
couldn't speak very much Spanish. The bracero asked, "What is 
going to happen to me now?" G said, "We're going to kill 
you." The bracero thought he really meant it, and started to cry. 


Another fellow in the Venereal Disease Section, C 
likes to make them go clear back to the end of the line if they 
are slow in answering his questions. And he curses them out. 


The Consul or any of his staff have never been into the 
Public Health wing to see how these things really go. 


The cursing is terrible. I saw one bracero go up to 


, the Immigration man, and ask him, "Where do I go now?" 
» instead of telling him where the next barracks was, 
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said "Vete a la chingeda." ‘This means "go to hell," only 

worse. You hear this all the time. And many times the braceros 
are called a bunch of stupid asses: bola de pendejos. Estupido 
is very common, and so 'is baboso, which also means something like 
stupid, but is is a particularly bad insult in Mexico. Another 
thing you will hear over and over again is for an employee of the 
Center to call a bracero hijo de la chingada, which is like "son 
of a bitch," but even stronger. You will hear this in the Public 
Health Section, photography section, contracting section, every- 
where. It isa very bad thing to say in Mexico, because they 
feel very keen about their mothers down there. It is an 
especially bad thing for a young man to say to an older man. It 
is just unheard of. In Mexico, a man might even kill another 
man for this. But in the Center, you hear it all the time from 
these young guys, even when they are talking to older braceros. 
The braceros don't do anything about it. They just stand there 
and stare. After all, what can they do? 


But they feel pretty bad about it. I have seen a lot of 
braceros cry after they got through being talked to this way. 
It takes a lot-to make a Mexican man cry. ; 


The following statements by a former Public: Health Service employee- 
is further indication that some employees are either hastily selected at 
the outset, or grow callous during their association with the bracero 
system. 


€ Last week, I noticed a couple of-braceros looking for 
something they had lost, around the reception center. I asked 
them what they were looking for. They said that before they 
went in to get their physical exam they had left a little bag 
with their clothes outside, and there was a set of hair 
clippers in the bag. . Now it was gone. ‘They were very sad. 
Apparently, the owner of the clippers had been looking forward 
to using them after he got to camp. Many of the braceros cut 
each other's hair, and save money this way. 


Today, while I was riding home from work with a couple of” 
fellows from the "vampire department": (blood-testing section), 
I heard them talking about how they had. gotten away with the 
clippers and how they had. fooled the original owners. One of: 
these fellows took the clippers out from under the. seat of the 
car where he had hidden them. : I hope he is proud of himself!2 
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Let us discuss, in conclusion, a point of considerable public health 
importance; the extent to which the bracero screening system's 
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possibilities for case-finding and prevention are realized. 


On July 1, 1956, a Joint Operating Instruction was added to the 
International Agreement, reading as follows: 


In any case in which a Mexican worker is rejected at a 
reception center because of mental or physical ailments, the 
U. S. Public Health Service doctor at the center will furnish 
to the worker and to the Mexican Consul at the reception 
center a written diagnosis of the case in order that the said 
Mexican Consul may transmit it to the appropriate Mexican 
authority. 


It will be observed that this provision does not apply to the initial 
screenings, at Mexican migratory stations, at which more rejections take 
place than at the border reception centers. 


It mst be noted, furthermore, that the provisions of Joint Operating 
Instruction No. 3 do not always achieve their praiseworthy purposes, 
Presumably the rejected men are informed of their "mental or physical 
ailments" in order that they may seek appropriate therapy. This would 
constitute a form of secondary prevention; i.e., the arrest of a condition 
before it had run its full course. In practice, however, almost nothing 
of this sort takes place. Even assuming all rejectees were given a 
written diagnosis, which our observations indicate is not the case, at 
least two important considerations would weigh against the realization of 
secondary prevention: (1) few braceros have had the background to enable 
them to understand a written diagnosis, or, in many cases, even to read 
it; (2) even fewer braceros are in a financial position to seek the course 
of therapy which a diagnosis may imply. 


A newspaperman who hed observed the operation of the bracero program 
at close range said, 


If you want my opinion as to what becomes of the men who 
are rejected, they simply accumulate in the cities across the 
border from the reception centers. This is one of the reasons 
these places, like Mexicali and Juarez, have doubled or 
trebled in population since the bracero program started, and 
one of the reasons why you will see so many sick people hobbling 
around there, and begging in the streets. The ones who are 
physically able to do so may try to "jump the fence," and 
work in the United States as wets. Some of them, I suppose, 
eventually find their way back to the homes in the interior. 
The rest of them just rot. 


A physician whom we interviewed said, 


One of the biggest scandals in the whole bracero program 
is the way the rejection of the men is handled. They are simply 
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dumped across the border, without even two bits for a meal. 
What do they do? Hell, what can they do? ‘They scrounge in 
the garbage cans of Mexicali. Go down any alley of the town 
and you'll see them. There are thousands of them.’ And 
Mexicali is.a poor town, ‘The garbage cans aren't very full 
to start with. By the time the ‘braceros get through, they are 
the cleanest garbage cans in the world.t 


The Health Officer of Baja California has publicly stated, 


Awakened by the enthusiasm for working in the United States, 
for reasons which we do not need to mention, waves of workers... 
came to the Border States (of Mexico) . . . anxious to cross 
the Border to locate themselves on farms and ranches, * * * 


In 1952 and 1954, the city of Hermosillo almost foundered 
because of faults in the organization and recruitment of the 
workers, and led to a tremendous number of prospective workers 
gathering in pitiful conditions and congesting the City. Some- 
thing similar happened in Mexicali in 1955, and probably in 
Monterrey and Chihuehua and some.other cities along the Border. 
We must give credit to the civic and patriotic spirit of the 
commnities affected . . . in diminishing the suffering of 
the great human mass of Mexican Agricultural Workers that: had 
a painful via crucis (way of the cross) to obtain its contract. 


In the year 1955, 44,411 workers were rejected, which... 
gives . .°.-a rejection rate of 10%. Here is one of the most 
serious problems in the migration of workers. More than 50% of 
those rejections were for health conditions. Let us say that 
they are sick people that cannot be used in the agricultural 
fields, and who are sent back to the Mexican ports of exit in 
such conditions that they automatically become a burden on the 
city elected for repatriation. 


In addition to requiring that rejectees themselves be notified, Joint 
Operating Instruction No. 3 requires that the nearest Mexican Consul be 
provided a list of all men rejected for medical reasons, and the diagnosis 
in each™Staice-ty meny cases, it seems certain that nothing further is 
done with this information. An employee of the EL Centro Reception Center 
said, 


When you reject a bracero for tuberculosis, you might 
just as well pronounce his death sentence, Even if the in- 
formation gets back to the Mexican public health people, there 
is absolutely nothing they will do about it. ‘The rejected 
bracero will have no way to make a living, much less to buy 
the medicines and nursing he needs. If you ask me, the U. 5S, 
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government should take care of these rejects. In the first 
place, it. would be a very good thing for relations between the 
United States and Mexico. It would make the Mexican people 
feel a lot kinder toward us. In case of a war, we are going 
to need their friendship. In the second place, we'll need a 
lot more farm workers. We'll need healthy men. When we reject 
these men, they're going right back to their families and 
infect all of them. 


Only in the case of venereal disease has a concerted effort been 
made to capitalize upon the public health programmatic potentialities 
within the bracero screening system. In the first years of the progran, 
these efforts were not notably successful. Martinez writes, 


- » » in the early bracero programs, the braceros were 
not given complete physical examinations before or after they 
crossed the border. It was left to the State Department of 
Public Health to check the men for venereal disease. Teams of 
doctors and nurses would go into the camps and if they found that 
any of the braceros reacted positively to the tests they would be 
treated periodically. The Public Health teams treated the men 
for about eight months if they.were still in the camps, but the 
majority of the men did not get the complete treatment. ... 
During the course of the war the Department of Public Health 
began making spot checks of the braceros as they crossed the 
border. Since rapid tests and rapid cures had not been 
developed, the men found with venereal disease were sent on 
with the hope that they would be cured when they reached their 
destination. The next step in the long process was to send a 
list of all positive cases to the contract doctors taking care 
of the bracero camps so that they could treat them. Also copies 
of the list were sent to the Public Health officer near the 
destination of the men. 


A physician who cared for the men in two bracero-users' associations 
at that time, has said, 


I would estimate that 12 or 13 per cent of the Nationals 
who came into this area had venereal disease. I was not able 
to give them physical examinations, so I was able to treat the 
men infected with venereal disease only when they came to me 
and asked for treatment, or when I got a list from the Public 
Health authorities. As a rule, the lists did not reach me until 
the men had either gone back to Mexico, or had been transferred 
to another camp. 


Since the development of the rapid plasma reagent test for syphilis, 
the procedure has been notably improved. A Public Health Service employee 
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described the manner in which the procedure cperates at the El Centro 
« reception center. 


We run our blood tests in batches of about one hundred. 
Each group of one hundred men is held at the end of the barracks 
until we know the results of the blood tests. Then we pick out 
those with positive blood, and bring them back here to the 
Venereal Disease Section, while the rest go on with their 
processing. We get the positives here in this room. Say there 
are ten or twelve men. We begin by reading them a little speech 
that tells them what they have. When we get through reading it, 
we sometimes ask them questions, to see if they understand it. 
We ask them, "Do you know what is the matter with you?" Ninety 
nine percent of the time, they say, "No." Then we say, "You 
have a disease you get when you contact women." ‘The men usually 
say, "But senor, I can't have it because the only woman I have 
contact with is my wife." But they're usually lying, and 
everybody knows it. So then the technician says, "We're going 
to treat you for this disease. We'll give you a shot. Then 
you'll get a little pink card. The next time you come by here 
you show us the card and you won't have to have another blood 
test or another shot." 


Then the men are taken in, one by one, into a little room, 
and an interviewer tries to find out from each one of them 
all the women they have had contacts with in the last three 
months, and where. If they don't remember the woman's name, 
we get a description, and if they don't remember the address, 
we get landmarks like the nearest store, and things like 
that. If they name a contact here in the Imperial Valley or 
across the border in the Mexicali area, the head technician 
goes out and tries to locate the contact. He tries to treat 
them, and find out how many other men she has had relations with, 
and treat them. It may even be her husband that we have to treat, 
like the case of a waitress in Holtville who had had contact 
with a bracero right across the street from the cafe where she 
worked. 


In the cases where the contacts are in Empalme or some 
place in the interior of Mexico, the information is sent to the 


of the capitol of whatever the state is. 


In 1956, the Public Health Service undertook a special project, 
using. Pan American Sanitary Bureau forms, by which State Health Depart- 
ments in Mexico were notified of all marital contacts ofsaropositive 
braceros. In all, 7,004 suspect reports were mailed to Mexico, which 
included the name and address of the marital contact (taken from braceros' 
contracts), and the following message: "The person mentioned in this 
form is a family contact of a Mexican. agricultural worker with positive 


Picetitey, May 10, 1958. 


blood test, who is at present in the U..S. Please notify the results 
obtained from the investigation as. indicated below." 


At the end of six months, 474 dispositions had been returned, of 
which 58 indicated that family contacts had been found to be infected and 
placed under treatment. That is, 6.84 of the forms sent to Mexico had 
been returned, and 0.8% of the family contacts named had been brought to 
treatment. The cost to the Public Health Service of each case brought to 
treatment in this way was $21.69. No figures are available on the cost to 
Mexican health departments. In the words of a Public Health Service 
official, 


The results of our. reporting to Mexico, . . were not as 
successful as we had hoped in terms of the number of dispositions 
reported back to us. . . . We realize, of course, that the 
wife's address as given by some braceros was incorrect or 
insufficient to locate her. . . . And we surmise also that some 
of these workers and their wives live in areas not served 
by health departments. 


As suggested by this official's statement, one of the significant 
obstacles to any public health program based on records from the bracero 
program is the inaccuracies in these records. In some cases, this is due 
to typographical errors which might easily be avoided if clerks in the 
processing lines were more careful... A number of braceros told us stories 
such as the following: 


The information on my contract is all wrong. They say 
that my mother is my beneficiary, when it should be my wife. 
They have the address wrong. Whem I mentioned this to the 
girl who did the typing, she just told me to keep going and 
not to bother. 


It is perhaps equally common for braceros. to give incorrect infor- 
mation in the first place. They may do this through any of several 
techniques and for any of several reasons--all of which are actually 
variations on their basic, desperate desire to get a contract. ‘The 
following statements by braceros suggest the range of forms which these 
techniques may assume, 


At Empalme, many permisos are stolen from braceros while 
they are asleep. Then they are altered with false pictures, 
and other men get through, using somebody else's name and 
address. I even had a friend who had his papers stolen while 
he was riding on the freight train from Empalme to the border. 

HHH HK * 


 Lpransleted from the Spanish. 


&gohennes Stuart, M.D., op. cit. 


3interview, July 30, 1958. 
Linterview, June 2, 1958. 


Last year, when I came up here, it was February, and it 
was very difficult to get through at Empalme, because there were 
very few jobs. I finally paid a man on the list to let me use 
his name. I got a contract with the Ventura County Citrus 
Growers Committee. It was not a good contract--I made less than 
$200--but at least they let me stay here six months. So when 
I came through again this year, I decided I would use the 
other man's name again. It just happens that the other man 
is here at the reception center right now, and I have been 
Saughity I do not know What the Immigration Service will do 
to me. 


HH EN H * 


My friend and I have just finished a contract picking 
lemons in Carpinteria. When we got contracted last January, 
he used a false name and somebody else's papers. Now that 
we are being repatriated, he thought it would be good to tell 
the truth. Now he is being held by the Immigration Service. 
Can you do anything for him? We want to go home together. 

If he had known whet would happen, he never would have said 
anything. © 


An employee of the Immigration and Naturalization Service told us, 


I find many men with false papers, particularly at this 
time of the year. The Imperial Valley and Yuma Valley associ- 
ations preselect their men down at Empalme. When a lot of men 
learn they are going to one of those places, they sell their 
temporary passports. Maybe it is because it is so hot here in 
the summer, or maybe it is because the wages are low. I don't 
know. Anyway, I catch an awful lot of them. It is very easy. 
You take their papers away from them, and ask them their name, 
their address, and things like that, very fast. If they can't 
give you the same information that is on their papers, you know 
they're trying to get away with something. Another test I 
sometimes use is to ask them if they have ever worked in the 
United Stetes before. If they say "yes,":I ask them where. 

If they say some place like the Coachella Valley, I say, 

"Was it hot?" They usually say, "Yes." Then I ask then, 

"Did you get diarrhea?” If they say "Yes}" I figure they're 
telling the truth, and let them on through. The ones who lie 

to me, I give them one more chance. I ask them to tell me the 
truth--whet their real name is, and where they really come 

from. If they admit they bought their papers from somebody else, 
I scold them, then I let them on through. But if they keep on 
trying to pretend, they've had it. Out they go. 


linterview, June 13, 1958. 


“Interview, May 28, 1958. 


3tnterview, August 5, 1958. 


Unless the overwhelming economic compulsions are somehow removed from 
the bracero system, or, at least, eased, it is doubtful that scheming and 
evasions on the part of some of the candidates can be eliminated. And 
unless these problems are eliminated, the public health possibilities 
seemingly inherent in the mltiphasic screening of hundreds of thousands 
of people cannot be realized. - 


The foregoing section may be recapitualted in four points.. 


(a) The medical screening which braceros receive before entering 
the United States is probably not sufficiently refined to yield a popu-~ 
lation group significantly "healthier" than a corresponding age-sex group 
from the general population of the United States.1 


(b) This screening, then, cannot account entirely, or in principal 
part, for the large differences in medical care utilization between braceros, 
under their health insurance in the U.°S, » and corresponding groups from 
the general U. S, population, most of whom do not have comparable health 
insurance. 


(c) The medical screening of breceros, as presently organized, 
contains a number of inefficiencies, crudities, and even cruelties--some 
of which are probably intrinsic to any screening program of these dimensions; 
others of which might be removed with relatively little expense or edminis- 
trative difficulty. 


(ad) ‘The bracero screening program offers the raw materials for 
important public health programs of case finding, primary and secondary 
prevention. At the present time, these potentialities remain almost wholly 
unrealized. 


Ge Morbidity and Mortality 


Since peculiarities in braceros' rates of utilization of physicians' 
services cannot adequately be explained in. terms of the selection process, 
we might wonder if perhaps braceros simply do not get sick very often. 
Popular belief appears to’ subscribe to this theory. One Southern Cali- 
fornian told-us, 


Have. you ever noticed that the Mexicans never get colds - 
or any of these little things that are always bothering the 
rest of us?. I used to work in a shop with some of them down 
in San Diego.. I would always be laid up two. or three times : 
every year, but they never were. You know why. that is? I'1L 
tell _ you. It's because of all the onion and garlic that they 
eat. : : 


1graceros, after screening, are no doubt a "healthier" group than the 
average population of Mexico, but this is beside the point of the present 
discussion. ; ; 


2Interview, April 1, 1957. 


A representative of the California Farm Placement Service, similarly, 
felt that braceros' health problems are few. 


You've got to remember, the Nationals are here in the 
summer time--during the sunny season. The germs have a hell 
of a time!t 


A few professional observers would probably tend to agree with the 
premise that braceros are "naturally" healthy, but on rather more 
sophisticated grounds. The thesis has been advanced that a certain racial 
quality among Amerindians renders them virtually immne to cancer, diabetes, 
and other major degenerative diseases.© If this were true, it might help 
to account for braceros' relatively infrequent use of medical services, for 
braceros, as we have observed elsewhere in this study, come overwhelmingly 
from the humbler class in Mexico, which has distinctly more Indian than 
Spanish characteristics. 


Can we accept the racial thesis? We lack the data, we might wish to 
answer this question with assurance. Aside from the present investigation, 
there have been no morbidity studies among braceros in the United States-~-- 
or, so far as is known, among their counterparts in Mexico. Apparently, 
the only available statistics which directly illuminate braceros' sickness 
experience are drawn from (1) the analysis of 2,924 insurance claims, 
mentioned earlier, and (2) our interviews with somewhat more than 1,000 
braceros, some prior to contracting, some after contracting, some in the 
midst of the contracting process. 


1. Quantitative evidence. 


In considering our data derived from insurance, company records, it is 
essential to bear in mind that these are not true’ morbidity data, but data 
concerning utilization of doctors' services. Some braceros may have 
consulted a doctor when they were not actually i11; many, no doubt, failed 
to consult a doctor when they should have--a point to which we shall return 
in a few moments. 


Notwithstanding these limitations, the data in Tables 75, 76, and 77 
are among the nearest appraoches to bracero morbidity data presently 
available. 


Table 75 evidently does mot sypport the "racial" thesis. This table 
indicates that there were no differences in kind between the diagnostic 
categories of physicians' services rendered to braceros and those rendered 
to a sample of males covered by the Kaiser-Permanente plan. There are no 


linterview, December 18, 1956. 


ror a statement of this theory, see testimony of Raymond ¢. McKay for 
the National Committee on Indian Health, before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interior Department Appropriations Bill (H.R. 3790), May 29, 1951. For a 
note of caution concerning the theory, see H. De Lien and J. Hadley, "How 
to Recognize an Indian Health Problem," Human Organization, 11:29-33 (1952). 
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Table 75 


Utilization of Physicians' Services by Permanente 
Health Plan Population, and Mexican Nationals; by Broad Diagnostic 
Categories, Number and Per Cent 
| 


Diagnostic Category Permanerite . Enrollees® | Mexican Nationals 


otal, all Categories 100.0 | 


| Infective and parasitic 
diseases 


Neoplasms 


Allergic, endocrine, metabolic 
and nutritional diseases 


Diseases of the blood and 
blood-forming organs 


Mental, psychoneurotic and 
personality disorders 


Diseases of the nervous system 
and sense organs 


Diseases of the circulatory 
system 


Diseases of the respiratory 
system 


Diseases of the digestive 
system 


Diseases of the genito- 
urinary system 


Diseases of the skin and 
cellular tissues 


Diseases of the bones and 
organs of movement 


Congenital malformations 


Diseases peculiar to the 
first year of life 


Diagnostic Category Permanente Enrollees® | Mexican Nationals 
Number Per Cent Number (Per Cent 


Senility and ill - defined 
conditions 


Accidents, poisonings, and 
violence (by nature of 


injury) 


*Ieludes new and old cases for which medical attention was sought be- 
tween May 1, 1949, and April 30, 1950, by a 10 per cent sample of male 
Permanente Health Plan members, at six Permanente Health Plan facilities 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. 


Includes claims for new and old cases, submitted by physicians in 
San Diego, Redlands, Fresno, Stockton, San Jose, and Watsonville areas, 
for services rendered during October, 1956. 


Cc 
Less than 0.1%. 


a 
Includes 16 diagnostic procedures. 


NOTE: The categories employed are those of the World Health Organization 
code. 


SOURCES: Arthur Weissman, "A Morbidity Study of the Permanente Health Plan 
Population; A Preliminary Report," Permanente Foundation Medical 
Bulletin, 9:7-10 (Jan., 1951). ere 
Unpublished materials, Pan-American Underwriters, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


significant classes of disease which are found in one group and not the 
other. Congenital malformations and diseases peculiar to the first year 
of life are absent from the bracero sample due to the selected character 
of this population. Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs, which 
account for one-tenth of one per cent of the Permanente group's doctor 
visits do not appear in the bracero group, probably because the sample 

was only about two-thirds the size of the Permanente sample. 


In both groups respiratory diseases were the most common reason for 
seeing a doctor, In other respects, however, there were substantial 
differences in degree between the cause-specific ratios of the two groups. 
The second most common complaint among braceros is digestive ailments; 
this ranks sixth in the Permanente Health Plan population. The second most 
common complaint in the Permanente group is accidental injuries; this ranks 
seventh in the bracero sample. In terms of relative proportions, some of 
the most striking differences were: diseases of the circulatory system, 
in which the Permanente rate was more than four times as great as the 
bracero rate; endocrinal, nutritional and kindred diseases, in which the 
Permanente rate was nearly three times that of the bracero group; and” 
diseases of the bones, muscles and joints, and diseases of the genito- 
urinary system, and infectious diseases, in all three of which the bracero 
rates were approximately twice those of the Permanente population. 


Tables 76 and 77 classify the 2,924 doctors’ services in our bracero 
sample into employers' groups, and detailed diagnoses. The diagnostic 
categories are taken from the International Statistical Classification 
of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death. 


These tables indicate a number of marked differences between the 
several bracero-users! associations--differences which might properly be 
made the basis for further investigation, For example, 14.5% of the 
doctors! services provided by the Agricultural Labor Bureau of the San 
Joaquin Valley, Inc., were for the treatment of syphilis. This was nearly 
seven times the percentage of any other association studied. 


For another example, we note that 53.2% of the doctors' services 
rendered in the Watsonville area were for diseases of the respiratory 
system--principally nasopharyngitis, influenza, and bronchitis--whereas 
the same class of illnesses represented less than half that proportion in 
the San Joaquin Farm Production Association, San Diego County Farmers 
Association, Progressive Growers Association, and Agricultural Labor 
Bureau. It will be recalled that the period surveyed--October, 1956--was 
the same in every case. Evidently, braceros find it unusually difficult 
to adapt themselves to the climate of Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties, 
which tends to be damper and cooler than most of the rest of California. 


There were variations as high as 470% between the associations in 
respect to illnesses of the bones and organs of movement; 490%, diseases 
of the skin and cellular tissue; 520%, diseases of the genito-urinary 
system; 600%, diseases of the digestive system; and 4,100%, accidents, 
poisonings, and violence. The magnitude of some of these differences would 
no doubt have been reduced if our survey had covered a longer period; some 
were probably due to diagnostic idiosyncracies on the part of certain asso- 
ciation doctors. All seem worthy of further investigation. We cannot 
account for them on the basis of information presently available. 
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Diagnosis and International | 
Statistical Classification {Total, 


hee | Em- ; En- pee | Eia~ ; En- 
iNumber wa em-} ployer! ployer] ployer! 
| a 3° 


ployer| al ir a 
i Hd { ise 9 


| 


Diseases of the Circula- 


tory System (400-468) 


Coronary heart disease 
(420.1) 


Other diseases of circu- 


latory system (400-468 
residual ) 


Diseases of the Respiratory | 
System (4'70- 470-527) 


Acute nasopharyngitis (470 


Acute sinusitis (471) 


Acute tonsillitis (473) 
Acute laryngitis (474) 
Acute upper respiratory 


infection, multiple or 


| 
Acute pharyngitis (472) | 
unspecified sites (475) | 


176 


Influenza, respiratory 
or unqualified (481) 113 


Influenza, digestive (482) 16 
Lobar pneumonia (490) 


Primary atypical pneumonia 


(492) 
Acute bronchitis (500) 


- (501) 
Pleurisy (519) 


Other diseases of upper 
respiratory tract, lung, 
& pleural cavity (470- 
527 residual) 


| 
} 
Bronchitis, unqualified | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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| 
[Diagnosis and International | 


Statistical Classification inotal, | Em 


iployers | #12 


es of the Digestive 
System (530-587) 


Stomatitis (536) 


Stomach ulcer (540) 


Duodenal ulcer (541) 


Functional disorders of 
stomach not specified 
as psychogenic (544) 


Acute appendicitis (550) 


Appendicitis, other and 
unqualified (551-552) 


Hernia of abdominal 
cavity without mention 
of obstruction (560) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Gastritis (543) 
| 
| 


Hernia of abdominal cavity! 
with obstruction (561) 


Gastro-enteritis and 
colitis except ulcera- 
tive (571.1) 


Functional disorders 
of intestines not 
specified as psychogenic 
(573) 


Cholecystitis (585) 
Diseases of pancreas (587) 
Other diseases of di- 


| gestive system (530- 
| 587 residual) 
} 


Employer 

| Em~ | Em- 

Number jed1 em-| ployer |ployer ployer player ployer ployer 
f° | # 


[#2>__ | #3° 


176 
7 
15 
h 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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| i 
Diagnosis and International Employer | 
statistical Classification ‘Total, | Em- En- | Em- | Em- | Em- Em- | 
\Number all em-|ployer clover | anh emake eunyeklpkned 
ployers | #12 iJ | ge fd F = fet 


| 
i 
| 


Diseases of the Genito- | 
152 34 38 


[Urinary System (550-617) 
Imafections of kidney (600) 17 9 


rethritis, nonvenereal 
(607) 37 


eboatabthia (611) el 


ididymitis (614) 23 


| 
| 
Cystitis (605) 30 | 
| 
| 
| 


patente (617) 9 


lother diseases of genito- 
urinary system (590-617 
residual) 


| 

iseases of the Skin and 
Cellular Tissue (690-716) 
Boil and carbuncle (690) 


Cellulitis of finger and 
toe (691) 


Other cellulitis and abs- 
cess without mention of 


lymphangitis (692) 
Eczema (701) 
Dermatitis (702-703) 
Other local infections of 
skin and subcutaneous 


tissue (694-698) 


fice. of sweat and 
sebaceous glands (714) 


Other diseases of the skin 
¢€ and cellular tissue 
(690-716 residual) 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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| 
Diagnosis and International | 


hritis, all forms 
(720-725) 


umbago (726.0) 


Myofibrosis of humero- 
scapular region (726.1) 


Other muscular rheumatism 


(726.2, 726.3) 
eumatism unspecified (727) 


Synovitis, bursitis, and 
tenosynovitis (741-742) 


Other diseases of bones and 
organs of movement 
(720-749 residual ) 


lrrarture of skull, spine or 
trunk (N800-N809) 


Fracture of lower limb 
| (N810-N819) 


Dislocation without 
fracture (N830-N639) 


Sprains and strains of 
sacrceiliac region (Nd46) 


Other sprains and strains 
(N840-N845, N847-N848) 


| 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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Diagnosis and International Employer 

Statistical Classification ffotal, | Em- jEm-~ | Em- | Em- | Em- : Em- 

Number all em-|ployer iphover, ane ployer | Shel ploye 
ployers| #14 [ob | HOt 


Head injury, except 
fracture (N850-N856) 10 


“4 


of face, neck, and trunk 


(870 -N879) 10 


! 
| 
| 
| 
Laceration and open wound | 
1 


of upper limb (N880-N888) 


Laceration and open wound 

of lower limb (N890-N898) -- 
dverse reactions to medica 
procedures (N997-1999) -- 
ther accidents, poisonings 
and violence (N&00-N999 
residual) 


re 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aceration and open wound 
| 
| 
| 


Diagnostic Procedures 


Inadequate Diagnosis, or no | 
Diagnosis Given 19 26 


Farm 
®san Joaquin/Production Association, Stockton, California. 


Pgan Diego County Farmers Association, San Diego, California. 
Cagricultural Labor Bureau, Fresno, California. 
A progressive Growers Association, San Jose, California. 


hk group of associations in the Watsonville, California, area, which 
were served by a single physician. They included the Growers Farm Labor 
Association, the Watsonville Growers Association, and the Central Coast 
Farm Labor Association. 


TRedlands-Highlends Farm Labor Association, Redlands, California. 


NOTE; Those conditions for which five or fewer total services were ~ 
rendered in residual categories. 


SOURCE: Claims filed with Pan-American Underwriters, Los Angeles, California. 
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PGS SS a a 
| Table 77 | 


2,924 Doctors' Services Rendered to 
Mexican Nationals Under Non-Occupational Insurance, 
By Diagnosis, International Statistical Classification Number, 
Employer, and Per Cent of Total Diagnosis. 
October, °1956 


Diagnosis and international | puployer 

Statistical Classification otal, | Em- | Em- | Em~ Em- 

Number all em-! plover lover| aloyer[ptaer| plover ployer 
plLoyere! gi® #6t 


Total, All Diagnoses 100.0 | 100.0}. 100.0} 100.0; 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 


Infective and Parasitic 


Diseases (001-130) 12.4 


Syphilis, unqualified 
(029) 


Acute or unspecified 
gonorrhea (030) 


Other venereal diseases 


(036-039) 
Dysentery (045-048) 


Streptococcal sore throat 
(051) 


Herpes zoster (088) 
Mumps - (069) 


Worm infestation, 
unspecified (130) 


Other infective and 
parasitic diseases 
(001-138 residual) 


Neoplasms (140-239) © 


Allergic, Endocrine System, 
Metabolic, and Nutritional 


Diseases (240-200) 2.1 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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|; Em- | Em- |Em- 
pcan Sepenpneres ee ployer| ployer 
fod ifsc pape rot 


‘asthma (241) 


Urticaria (243) 

| 

iAllergic eczema (24) 
| 


lother allergic disorders 
(245) 


Polyneuritis (280) 


|avitaminosis, unqualified 
| (286.6) 
| 


| 
Mental, Psychoneurotic, and 


Personality Disorders 
(300-326) 


Asthenic reaction (318.3) 

Other psychoneurotic dis- 
orders (310-318 residual) 
iseases of the Nervous 
330-398) 


Tll-defined vascular lesions 
affecting CNS (334) 


Epilepsy (353) 
Sciatica (363) 


Neuralgia, neuritis not 
otherwise specified (366) 


| 
| 


Conjunctivitis (370) | 


O titis media without men- 
tion of mastoiditis (391) 


i 
j 


| . 

[Diagnosis and International 

iStatisticel Classification ‘VfotaL En- i Em- i Em- Em- | Em~ | Em- 
jNumber lal em-| ployer | ployer ployer | ployer | ‘ployer | ployer 
aie provers ge” _ | #2 #3¢ Ha itse [s6f 


} 
| 
ANE: 0.6]: 0.8 


lother diseases of nervous 
system and sense organs 
| (330-398 residual) 


System (400- 


Coronary heart disease 


| 
} 
if 
| 
| 
{Diseases of the Circulatory | 
| 
{ 
| (420. 1) | 


Other diseases of eibaistors 
system (400-468 residual) | 


iseases of the Respiratory 


System (470-527) 28.0 
cute nasopharyngitis (470) 4.8 | 
JAcute pharyngitis (472) 2.2 | 
cute. tonsillitis (473) nll. 
nits laryngitis (474) 
cute upper respiratory 


infection, multiple or 
| unspecified sites (475) 


| 
Acute sinusitis (471) 0.5 


nfluenza, respiratory 

| or unqualified (481) 

| 
nfluenza, digestive (482) 
obar pneumonia (490) 


imaery atypical pneumonia 
(492) 


‘|cute bronchitis (500) 


onchitis, unqualified _ 
| (502) 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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t 


} 
[Diagnosis and Sveraatichhic: Employer 
tatistical Classification (total | Em-~ Em- iEm- ‘Em= | Em- 'Em- 


Number jall em-} ployer| ployer ployer [ployer | ployer |ployer 


ployers|#12  {#eb j|#3c jd j#se . [Hef 
Pleurisy (519) | 1.0 | Set . Ot 28 


Other diseases of upper | 
respiratory tract, lung, 
& pleural cavity (470- 

| 527 residual) 

| 


Diseases of the Digestive 
System (530-567) 18,4 


0.3 
0.5 
Duodenal ulcer (541) 0.2 
Gastritis (543) eo 


Functional disorders of | 
stomach not specified as 


psychogenic (54) 
Acute appendicitis (550) 


Appendicitis, other and 
tee (551-552) 


ernia of abdominel cavity 
without mention of 
obstruction (560) 


Hernia of abdominal cavity 
with obstruction (561) 


Gastro-enteritis and coliti 
except ulcerative (571.1) 


Functional disorders of 
intestines not specified a 
psychogenic (573) 


Cholecystitis (585) 
Diseases of pancreas (587) 


Other diseases of digestive 


system (530-587 residual) 25 


i { } 
E-SERIES a CLF aN RS het | 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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Diagnosis and International | Employer 
Stetistical Classification Total | l | Em- 
Nunber : | pLoyer | ployer ployer| ployer | lnloyer! ployer 

Loyer's | 71.2 feo. ee PA ee et 


Diseases of the Genito- 
Urinary System (590-617) 


Infections of kidney (600) 
Cystitis (605) 


jUrethritis, nonvenereal 
(607) 


Prostatitis (611) 
Epididymitis (614) 
Balanitis (617) 

Other diseases of genito- 


urinary system (590-617 
residual ) 


Diseases of the Skin and 
Cellular Tissue (690-716) 


———— 
| 
oe and carbuncle (690) 


Cellulitis of finger and 
toe (691) 


Other cellulitis and abs- 
cess without mention of 
lymphengitis (692) 


Re zema (701) 
Dermatitis (702-703) 


Other local infections of 
skin and subcutaneous 
tissue (694-698) 


Diseases of sweat and 
sebaceous glands (714) 


Other diseases of the 
skin and cellular tissue 
(690-716 residual ) 
(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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Diagnosis and International Employer 

Statistical Classification Motel |Em- [Em- /Em-  |im- | 

Number all em- ployer} ployer! ployer| ployer ployer ployer 
ployers| #12 | #eb jasc jd tise | et 


Diseases of the Bones and 


Organs of Movement (720-749)! 11.1 


Arthritis, all forms 
(720-7 25) 0.6 


Lunbago (726.0) 4.0 


Myofibrosis of humero- 
scapular region (726.1) 


Other miscular rheumatism 


(726.2, 726.3) 


eumatism unspecified (727) 


Synovitis, bursitis, and 
tenosynovitis (741-742) 


ther diseases of bones and 
organs of movement (720- 
749 residual) 


| 
ecidents, Poisonings and | 
Nature of Injury) 
= 


acture of skull, spine or 
trunk (N800-N809} 


acture of lower limb 
(N810-N819) 


isLlocation without 
fracture (N830-N839) 


Sprains and strains of 
sacroliliac region (N846) 


Other sprains and strains 


(N840-N845, N&L7-N848) 


Head injury, except 
fracture (N650-N856) 


(Footnotes are at end of table) 
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Diagnosis and International Bupl ever 

Statistical Classification t Site i Em~ 

Nunber all em-iployer|ployer a jhe gee plover plover 
; IpLoyers|#1&  .|#2b #3¢ #6t 


Laceration and open wound. 
of face, neck, and trunk 
(N870-N879 ) 0.4 


Laceration and open wound 
of upper limb (NG80-N888) 


Laceration and open wound 
of lower limb (N890-N898) 


dverse reactions to ao 
procedures (N997-N999) 


her accidents, poisonings 
and violence (N&00-1999 
residual) 


| 


Diagnostic Procedures 


iinedequate Diagnosis, or =|, 


Diagnosis Given 


Farm 
&san Joaquin/Production Association, Stockton, California. 


Pgen Diego County Farmers Association, San Diego, California. 
°pgricultural Labor Bureau, Fresno, California. 
dprogressive Growers Association, San Jose, California. 


©a group of associations in.the Watsonville, California, area, which 
were served by the same physician. They included the Growers Farm Labor 
Association, the Watsonville Growers Association, and the Central Coast 
Farm Labor Association. 


fRedlands-Highlands Farm Labor Association, Redlands, California. 


NOTE: Those conditions for which five or fewer total services were 
rendered are tabulated in residual categories. 


SOURCE: Claims filed with Pan-American Underwriters Co., Los Angeles, 
California. 


The above data may be supplemented by the results from a series of 
questions we asked braceros in the course of our investigations. While 
the following data constitute what is more nearly a morbidity study, 
strictly speaking, than the foregoing statistics on doctors' services, 
additional limitations of the data mst be mentioned. 


All morbidity surveys resting on an interview technique necessarily 
rely heavily upon memory, and memory is a highly imperfect servant. In 
the case of the bracero population, we have reason to suspect the play of 
more than the usual amount of “motivational forgetting." In Mexico, it 
is not considered manly to be sick or to admit that one has been sick. We 
might suspect, too, that our informants would be inclined to underreport 
their sickness experience--particularly those who had not received their 
contracts-~out of fear that an admission of sickness, even at an earlier 
date, could jeopardize their entry into the United States. 


The latter possibility was borne out, to an extent, in a comparison 
between responses of informants who had, and those who had not, received 
their contracts at the time of the interview. 


The Question, "Have You Been to a Doctor During the Past Twelve 
Months?" Classified by Informants' Contract Status 
At Time of Interview 
' 


‘ Table 78 : 
Responses of/(433 Braceros Entering the United States to 


—$ $$ —- 
No doctor visits | One or more doctor 


Contract Status ‘ reported | visits reported 
: Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


TOTAL 


Informants with 
contracts 


Informants without 
contracts | 250 


The standard error of the difference between the two percentages is 
3.2%; the critical ratio of the difference is 2.12, which is significant 
at the .05 level, but not at the .01 level. 


Perhaps an even more serious limitation than any we have mentioned, 
however, is the frame of reference which many braceros bring to any 
consideration of health or sickness. As we shall see in the next chapter, 
much of the nomenclature and conceptualizing which we consider "scientific" 
ig meaningless to the average bracero. It is virtually impossible, 
therefore, to equate our morbidity findings with those which might be 
drawn from a survey in the United States. 


Among the questions which we asked our sample of braceros was the 
following: "Can you remember the most recent time you were sick, injured, 
or just did not feel as well as usual? If so, what was the matter with 
you at that time?" This question was asked in an "open ended" manner. 
Classification and tabulation of the replies yielded the following results. 


Table 79 


Most Recent Sickness or Injury, Reported by 1,144 Braceros 


lig 
rage Type of sickness or injury Number | Per Cent ! 
TOTAL est Sees | 1,144 ; | 100. 


Conditions of respiratory system 385 
Conditions of digestive system 101 
| 


Us 
e 
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"Fever," not otherwise specified 94 
Conditions of msculo-skeletal 
system 85 
Conditions of eyes, nervous 
system, and sense organs 54 
Conditions of skin 46 
Traumatic injuries 38 
Venereal disease 32 
Contagious diseases, not else- 
where classified. | 19 
| | 
| 
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Other 32 
Don't know 4 
Never sick or injured 185 


Informants who indicated that they had at some time been sick or 
injured were asked, "What caused it?" Responses may be summarized in 
the following manner. 


Table 80 


Causes of Most Recent Sickness or Injury, as Reported by 717 Braceros 


Lerner ate matte hae : eerie re 


__ Causes Per Cent 
TOTAL 100.0 


Climate, weather 

Conditions of workl 

Food. 

Accidents, violence 

"Germs" 

Folk concepts 

The contracting process3 

Contacts with other ill persons 

Acts of nature } 

Other 

Don't know 
H 
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Lage, lifting boxes of tomatoes. 
E.ge, "heat in stomach." 


Bis. "standing in line at Empalme." 


k 


E.g-, insect bites. 


Still another question in this series was, "How long did this illness 
or injury last?" As may be seen in Table 81, an appreciable proportion of 
our informants had suffered or were suffering from long-term conditions. 


Table 81 
Duration of Most Recent Sickness or Injury, as Reported by 746 Braceros 
Duration Number Per Cent 
TOTAL 
1 day or less 
2 days 
3 days 
4 - 6 days 
1 week 
8 - 13 days 
2 weeks 
15 - 29 days 
1 month 
Over 1 month 
Don't remember 


ovr 
ee 
ine) 
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Although, as we have said, it is not entirely meaningful to compare 
these results with the results of surveys among groups drawn from other 
cultures, such as that of the United States, it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that the hypothesis of braceros' "immmnity" to acute or chronic 
conditions cannot be maintained in the face of the evidence. 


The foregoing discussion of braceros' morbidity experience, in 
quantitative terms, may be supplemented with a discussion of the same 
subject, in qualitative terms. 


2. Occupational Diseases and Injuries. 


With the exception of the relative handful who are engaged in kitchen 
employment. and other types of work unauthorized by their contracts, all 
braceros in the United states are engaged in an occupation which is 
unusually conducive to accidents and sickness. This may come as a surprise 
to the city-dweller who entertains romantic visions of the farm worker 
picking a hatful of vegetables from a kitchen garden, taking his ease on 
a stack of newly mowed alfalfa hay, or lazily driving milk cows toward the 
barn in the late afternoon sun. The facts, nonetheless, clearly demonstrate 
that agriculture is among the most dangerous of all industries, 


Agricultural employment is not generally considered to be 
hazardous, yet it is a fact that agriculture led all ae 
industries in fatalities and injuries last year. 


About 3,500 agricultural workers lost their lives in accidents, 
topping the second-ranking construction industry by 900. Not only 
that, but agriculture is the only major industry in which the total 
number of accidental injuries and the injury rate are still going up. 


These facts are of particular importance to California because 
of the leading place that agriculture holds in our economy. ‘The 
costs involved in agricultural accidents are enormous; nearly 
$27,000,000 is spent each year to meet compensation insurance 
costs for labor crews in California. * * * 


Since 1953 the accident rate of California agricultural 
workers has been increasing until it now stands at 51.7 injuries 
per 1,000 workers. In contrast, the average rate of all Cali- 
fornia industry, including agriculture, is 34.8. 


Average yearly employment in Californie agriculture exceeds 
300,000 people, varying from a minimum of 265,000 to 482,000 in 
peak periods during the fall season. On the basis that indirect 
eosts associated with accidents bring to all costs to three times 
the figure given for direct costs, it has been estimated that 
agricultural accidents actually represent a loss of $80,000,000 
annually, not to mention the human suffering involved.1 


tos Angeles Times, editorial, November 2, 1958. 
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California is one of the few states in which data on agricultural 
injuries are gathered routinely by an agency of government. As Table 
82 reveals, the. occupatimal injury rate in agriculture is substantially 
higher than the industrial average, and exceeded only by the rates in 
contract construction and mineral extraction. Of even more interest, 
perhaps, is the fact that while disabling injury rates in virtually every 
industry have been declining, the rate in agriculture has remained 
relatively stationary for several years. 


Table 82 


Disabling Work Injuries, Number and Rate per 1,000 Workers, 
by Industry, California, 1953-1957 


|__ 1953 
Industry Number | Rate! Numbe: 


All Industries jae, 725 


Agriculture 14,188) . 16,165) 50 
Construction! | 22,336 2 22,175| 77 
Finance, Insur- 
ance, real 
estate 1,686 
Government® 15,014 
Manufacturing 36,934 
Mineral Extrac- 
2,511 
13,982 
27, 838 
Transportation, 
commnication, 
end utilities | 11,498 | 12, 241) 
Not reported 192 8 80} 6 ni NA 


lLoontract construction. 


estate and local. 
NAyot available. 


SOURCE: State of California, Department of Industrial Relations, Division 
of Labor Statistics and Research, California Work Injuries, annual 
summaries. San Francisco, 1954-1957.  (Adapted.) 


During the course of our survey, a number of remarks by our informants 
suggested that braceros bear at least their share of occupational injuries 
and illnesses. (See Plates 61-63.) For example, a bracero from a tiny 
ranchito in the state of Hidalgo said, 
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While I was here last September, I got. sick as a consequence 
of my work. I was picking tomatoes near Oxnard. My fingernails 
.became infected as a result of poison that was on the tomato 
plants. Some of my fingernails fell off. It was very painful 
to work. I went to the doctor and he gave me some shots. They 
did no good, Finally, I used a home remedy that we use for 
infections. It was just salt and water. That way, I got well. 


I do not believe that the braceros who have been to the 
United States return to Mexico in better health, From my own 
experience, I do not believe this. In Mexico I never get sick.+ 


In a somewhat similar vein, a bracero who was dpaesie chosen the United 
States from the state of Michoac&n told us, 


I have talked to many braceros from my village who have 
worked in the United States. Many of them are in worse health 
when they return to Chorinzio than they were when they left. 

- {He reason for this, I believe, is that they have to breathe 
in too many chemicals that have been sprayed on the plants 
where. they work. 


A radio commentator for the California Farm Bureau Federation perhaps 
came close to the basic explanation for such experineces as these when he 
publicly stated, 


Farm machinery, animals, and insecticides represent a 
distinct hazard to anyone who hasn't had a great deal of 
training and experience. 


Braceros have usually had no experience in Mexico with the types of 
agricultural operations they are called on to perform in the United States, 
and they usually receive no systematic form of training in these operations 
even after they arrive in the United States. 


Braceros are often injured and occasionally killed while operating 
farm machinery or by farm machinery which is operated by others. For 
epi ag Imperial County newspaper carried the following story in late 
May, 1950. 


HOLTVILLE, <A contract laborer was snatched from a tractor 
seat and chopped to death near here Wednesday morning as the 
propeller of a crop-dusting plane became a fan of death. 


interview, April 15, 1958. 


“tnterview, April 11, 1958. 


341 Tiffany, "California Farm Reporter," NBC network, January 21, 1959. 
For further discussion of the dangers of improper handling. of newly- 
developed insecticides, see John Wilson, "Hazards from Agricultural Chemicals," 
corte a at Northern California Public Health Association meeting, May 
14, 1956. 
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As the plane flew low and in the fringe of its own dust, 
it hit the tractor, dragging the driver out of his seat in a 
vortex of propeller and leaving him dead in a cantaloupe 
field as the plane crashed nearby. 


The laborer was identified as Vidal Lopez-Silva . . . The 
pilot of the plane, Norman Stanley, was bruised and shocked 
but not seriously injured. .. .+ 


A newspaper story the next day pointed up some significant sidelights 
of the case. 


HOLTVILLE. ‘The possibility of repercussions from the 
death of a bracero driving a tractor Wednesday were washed 
from the slate Thursday following an investigation by the 
U. S, Department of Labor. 


Vidal Lopez-Silva, who was killed when a low-flying crop- 
duster knocked him off a tractor he was driving, "was not 
employed as a tractor driver," the investigation has determined. 


Employment of Mexican contract workers as tractor drivers 
or in any similar skilled occupation is a violation of Public 
LawapG: 6 asus 


According to the report of compliance officers from the 
Department of Labor and based on unsworn statements from persons 
involved in the case, the bracero was merely moving the machine 
from one field to another as a personal favor to the regular 
tractor driver... 


The investigating officer said he did not know how 
Trammell (the regular driver) knew the imported laborer could 
drive a tractor. He said the regular driver probably just 
asked Silva if he could drive it, and then turned the piece 
of farm machinery over to him. .. . 


A press statement by the investigating officer of the 
Department of Labor pointed out that Mexican nationals are 
strictly prohibited from tractor operation or machine operation 
of any kind. "The U. S. Department of Labor is ever vigilant 
to enforce this dictum .. ." he said. 


An officer of the National Agricultural Workers Union,however, came 
to different conclusions. 


Death took a turn as compliance officer for the U. S. 
Department of Labor in the Imperial Valley... In an 


limperial Valley Press (El Centro), May 28, 1958. 


“Imperial Valley Press (El Centro), May 29, 1958. 
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unprecedented burst of action, the growers association, the 
Department and the grower were cleared of all responsibility 
within 2h hours. . . . This remarkable piece of public 
relations placed the responsibility squarely on the shoulders 
of the dead bracero .. » 


The Department of Labor release protests too mich. The 
key phrase "is not employed" is senseless. No bracero is ever 
legally employed as a tractor driver. He is... told to drive 
one by his employer, who, if caught, explains... that it was 
an emergency. An emergency exists when a grower is caught using 
a bracero as a machine operator, * * * 


The Union requests an immediate investigation, with the 
witnesses under oath, to explain some questions which the 
Department of Labor has skipped. . . . The investigation should 
be ordered at once--before the truth is lost forever under a 
cloud of malathion. .. .t 


Accidents occurring in the daily ride to and from the fields may 
also be considered occupational hazards to which braceros are sometimes 
exposed. We noted in Chapter 9 that a judge in San Joaquin County has 
formally opined that this transportation is part of braceros' wages and 
working conditions, and we noted, further, that such accidents are quite 
common. 


Other braceros become ill or injured from more routine conditions of 
their work. For example, those who are not accustomed to cotton picking 
often develop infections of their fingernail beds from this particular task. 
Some braceros find the oils in citrus fruits irritating to their skin, 

One of our informants reported that cutting parsley in Los Angeles County 
had given him a chronic skin rash. When he was asked if he had considered 
wearing gloves, he replied "They would slow me down too mich. I would 
Lose the 'touch'," 


Many braceros find the peat dirt of San Joaquin County's delta islands 
highly irritating to their skin. As they put it, "La tierra pica (the 
soil bites), "3. This is an interesting point, since one of the principal 
justifications for employing braceros in asparagus cutting and other. - 
operations in the San Joaquin delta is that their skins are not affected 
by the high organic content of the peat dirt. A Farm Placement Repre- 
sentative in the area said, 


You and I wouldn't last a day out there in the islands. 
The peat dirt would drive us crazy. There are only certain 
groups who aren't affected by it. Filipinos can work out there, 


lgrnesto Galarza, Press Release, June 11, 1958, 
“Interview, August 28, 1957. 


3tnterviews, January 2, 1957; May 12, 1958 
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and it never affects them. Mexican Nationals, the same. But 
with light skins, it's mrder. Negroes can't take it, either.t 


Similarly, it is interesting to note the frequency with which braceros 

complain of musculo-skeletal distress, particularly in the low back, as 
a@ consequence of prolonged hours of repetitive motions and postures for 
which the human anatomy is poorly adapted. In our survey of 2,924 claims 
for doctor's services rendered to braceros, for example, 325 claims, or 14.24, 

- were for conditions of the misculo-skeletal system. This is quite at 
variance with the widespread assumption among growers and grower repre- 
sentatives that "Americans can't do stoop labor," but Mexicans are 
peculiarly well adapted to this type of work. A Farm Placement Representative 
in a San Francisco Bay Area county said, 


When I first went onto the job, I thought the line 
put out by the growers was nothing but the old bull s « But 
after I'd been on the job a while, and hai been out in the 
fields, and watched things with my own eyes, I had to change 
some of my ideas. I've seen the Mexican Nationals work stooping 
over for hours at a stretch, without straightening up. An Anglo 
simply couldn't take it. But it didn't seem to bother these 
boys a bit. Don't ask me what it is. Maybe it's because the 
Mexicans are generally a good deal shorter than the Anglos-- 
they're "built closer to the ground." That's particularly 
true of the Indian types, that come from quite a ways below 
the border. 


Still another occupational hazard of braceros is the heat, particularly 
in the desert counties of Southern California, which causes sunstroke or 
heat prostration fairly frequently. The former medical director of the 
company which underwrites most bracero health insurance in California said, 


We used to get ten to fifteen deaths every year from this 
cause alone. Finally, I sent out a memo to the managers of the 
associations in those border areas, and I suggested that salt 
tablets be distributed with meals, along with an explanation to 
the braceros of why the salt was important. That seems to have 
done the ba len because deaths from sunstroke were cut way down 
after that. 


The use of salt tablets is apparently not universal, however--or else 
it is not sufficient to offset completely the effects of the sun. One of 
our bracero informants said, 


My friends and I had contracts with the Yuma Producers 


Cooperative Association. Our contracts have not expired, but 
we are leaving. Two men in our area died recently from heat 


1interview, January 2, 1957. 
°tnterview, December 18, 1956. 


3Interview, June 11, 1957. 


exheustion. Others have become sick. We want to get out of 
the country while we are still alive.+ 


This.type of evidence contradicts a third common justification for 
the use of Mexican Nationals in the Southwest. AU. S. Department of 
Labor representative expressed this justification in the following way. 


In the late summer, it gets up to around 120 degrees in 
Imperial County. And that's not the worst of it. When you're 
out there in the fields, they're usually irrigated, and very 
humid. The combination of the heat and the humidity is just 
about more than a human being can take. Hell, I'm not going to 
ask an American to go out there and do it. I don't know of 
anybody except the Nationals who can take ite- 


In summarizing this section, we may say that the nature of braceros' 
employment'is the first, and possibly the most important, factor influencing 
their sickness experience in the United States. The influence of this 
factor is in the direction of relatively high morbidity experience. 


3. Non-occupational considerations. 


In some respects, the round of life within which the average bracero 
moves while he is in the United States is probably conducive to good 
health. Most braceros are given the opportunity for sufficient sleep. 
Quiet hours in most camps are from roughly 8:30 or 9:00 psm. to 4:30 or 
5:00 asm SBraceros generally get a sufficiency, or more, of sun, exercise 
and fresh air. The round of life, by comparison with that, let us say, of 
an American white- or blue-collar worker, is uncomplicated. Working, 
sleeping, and eating: broadly speaking, these comprise the U. S, sojourn 
of most braceros,. 


The healthfulness of this simple life, however, may be overdrawn. 
Most braceros who come to California are from the Central Plateau 
States of Mexico. In California, they encounter an unfamiliar climate, 
unfamiliar food, and unfamiliar viruses and bacilli. As a consequence of 
these initial shocks to the bodily system, many braceros become i111 soon 
after their arrival in the United States, 


AU. S, Department of Labor field representative said, 


Most’ of the sickness that we get in this area’comes from 
the fact the braceros are not used to our weather. ‘They usually 
come from either a place that has a very high altitude, and is 
very dry, or from the coast of Mexico where it is very hot and 
humid. Here in the central coast area of California it is different. 
They have a hard time adjusting to it, many of them You'll 
see them with colds all the time.3 


linterview, September 5, 1958. 
2mnterview, May 8, 1957. 


3tnterview, December 18, 1956. 
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A bracero who had come from Gémez Palacio, Durango, told us, 


When I was waiting at Empalme, about a month ago, waiting 
to get a contract, I. got a bad cold. TI got it from the cold 
weather. The climate at Empalme is different from the climate 
in the part of Mexico we are from. We are not accustomed to 
being close to the coast, with fog and dampness. I was able 
to cure my cold, though, with medicines, that I bought at a drug 
store. It took me two days to cure it.t 


Feeding practices also constitute a change to which it is difficult 
for many braceros to adjust. A former compliance officer for the program 
told us, 


I don't care what you feed them when you get a bunch of 
new braceros coming in, you're going to have a lot of intestinal 
upsets. There is no way you can duplicate the food they have 
been having at home, and you wouldn't want to even if you could-- 
it is so poor. Anything you feed them here is going to be rich 
by comparison, and their systems can't handle it at first. 
But after a while, they get used to it, and then they wouldn't 
have it any other way.@ 


As a matter of fact, many braceros never grow accustomed to the type 
of food they receive in the United States. As we noted, in passing, in 
our chapter on food and feeding practices, American food--at least, that 
style of American food which is served in some bracero camps--is too 
greasy for the taste of many of the men. 


To the extent that housing and sanitation in bracero camps are sub- 
standard, these factors mist also be counted as agencies tending toward 
higher sickness rates for braceros in the United States. Even the better 
camps may have this effect, for a reason inherent in the dormitory systen. 
One of our informants who was just. completing a contract said, 


One of the things I did not like about the camp where we 
stayed was that the sick men were not separated from the rest 
of us. We all had to sleep in the same bunkhouse, no matter 
whether we were sick or well. I believe that those who are ill 
should be kept apart for the benefit of all of us. 


The manager of a bracero-users' association in Southern California 
advanced a provocative hypothesis. 


We can count on it that within a week after their arrival, 
practically all of our new men will come down with diarrhea. 


tinterview, April 11, 1958. 
“Interview, April. 12,1957. 


Interview, June 18, 1958. 


Seems fair enough. This is what happens to-us Americans when 
we go down to Mexico, isn't it? They have bugs down there 

that we're not used to; we have bugs up here that the Nationals 
aren't used to. At least that's my theory. . . . I don't know. 


Several forms of evidence might be advanced, bearing on the hypothesis 
that braceros frequently lack acquired immmities which are commonplace in 
the United States. The health officer of Baja California stated, in 1956, 


Mexico has seen increases in the rates of poliomyelitis 
and epidemic meningitis since the beginning of the mass 
mobilization of the migrant Mexican workers.@ 


We might also note the fact that outbreaks of childhood diseases 
arise in bracero camps from time to time, indicating that many braceros, 
coming from isolated villages and ranches in Mexico, have not had prior 
contact with certain of our common microorganisms. In June, 1955, for 
example, the Mexican Consul in San Bernardino complained that mumps were 
epidemic in a bracero camp near Redlands, and that the men were not 
receiving proper medical care. A physician investigating for the insurance 
company reported, 


»« « « the sickness was entirely that of mumps and complications, 
9 cases of active mumps, 2 of which have already been hospitalized 
in the catagion ward at’ Riverside County Hospital, and 7 remain in 
the camp quarters. 


» »« « most of them have been sick, and in quarters for 
approximately 6 to 7 days with the exception of the one who 
had been in a month . . . whose condition was complicated by a 
tonsillitis, and orchitis, all of which are now subsiding. 

* « » none complained of excessive fever except the man whose 
temperature was 103... . who had the high fever for the past 2 
days, and also a very definite complicating orchitis. The men 
complained mostly of pain which was moderate, but they were 
able to sleep... 


The surroundings were in considerable disarray and did not 
present a good appearance, and also the men with their large 
‘swellings of the neck presented the appearance of being more sick 
than they actually were. .. . We proceeded then to give each one 
an injection of 300,000 units of penicillin, and also gave each 
one a capsule containing codeine and aspirin, for pain, and also 
two sulfadiazine tablets of 15 ars. and also ordered forcing of 
fluids for all. We also recommended to Dr. R in writing 
that penicillin be given each man daily and the continuation of 
sulfadiazine and etc., daily. ... 


linterview, April 25, 1957. 


Victor Ocampo Alonzo, M.D., op. cit. 
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In addition, we oriented Mr. I the camp manager as 
to a more proper arrangement for the patients, and authorized 
him to buy 2 dozen sheets, 6 pillows and pillow cases, some 
plastic and washable water cups and pitchers, and a few waste 
paper baskets, and we asked that the area in which the patients 
are being kept, that everything else be removed from that area 
such as unsightly stacks of old mattresses, and etc., and that 
proper policing be made of the area. Also that none of the 
other men were to go in to visit, or to be spitting around on 
the floor, or anyone to walk around barefooted. ‘The men seemed 
to be going in and out. Mr. I » «+ did need a little 
directional guidance. cy Tesi 


In essense then actually it was more the appearance of the 
camp that was demoralizing, not only to Consul T » but also 
to the men. who came in to see the patients, and also to the men 
who were ill, rather than their actual suffering... 


.« « . we have had (mumps) in all the camps, for instance 
the Sen Gabriel camp where we now have two cases that are just 
subsiding . . . and we have of course reports of mumps in other 
camps throughout the state. .... Also, it seems from clinical 
observations and reports, that the higher percentage of virus 
attacking at this time seem to have an affinity for the testes, 
and more cases are being complicated with orchitis. .. wi 


In summary, the non-occupational conditions which braceros encounter 
in the United States are often conducive to relatively high morbidity rates, 
as are occupational conditions. 


4, Pre-contracting conditions. 


Braceros mist often undergo a waiting period of a month or more at 
the Mexican migratory stations before they receive their contracts. The 
conditions under which they usually live during this waiting period are 
wretched beyond description. Almost every bracero can tell stories like 
this one; 


Some of the braceros go down to Guaymas and wait for the 
American tourists to come in from their fishing. After the 
tourists have had pictures taken of their fish, sometimes they 
throw them away, and-the braceros eat the fish. 


Some of the braceros go hungry. About a week ago, some 
friends of mine and I found a bracero under a tree. He was 
dead. When they were trying to find out what he had died from, 
they found that all he had inside of him was two banana skins. 
He had starved to death.© 


* lretter, June 28, 1955. 
fInterview, July 17, 1958. 


For our present purposes, the important. point is that pre-contracting 
experiences tend. to result in loss of weight and lowering of normel 
resistance to disease. The manager of a Southern California bracero camp 
said, 


When the men arrive here they are just skin and bones. 
We don't push them too hard for the first few days, because 
we have found from experience that it takes at least that long 
for them to get back on their feet. We are very mich intrigued 
by this business of the weight of the braceros.. We have a 
strong -hun h that most men _return to Mexico weighing 10 or 15 
pounds more than they did when they arrived. Up to now, we 
have had no way to check this, because there is no provision 
for weighing the men in the physical they get at El Centro. 
What we would have to do would be to get some scales here in 
the camp and weigh a group when they first arrived. Then we 
would have to weigh them just as they were being shipped back. 
It would be a very interesting study, and it would take quite a 
little work. But it would be worth it, I believe. It might 
give some people something to think about--the people who are 
always criticizing this program. 


Quite aside from the problem of laying themselves open to illness 
through the general debilitation of the contracting process, braceros often 
carry with them into the United States diseases in a prodromal’ state, 
which assume an acute form after their entry. One of our bracero informants, 
for example, said, 


Everybody in my village (Teloloapan, Guerrero) has had 
typhoid fever. Many people died. 


Yet, braceros receive no screening for typhoid and no preventive 
measures against it. As a result, occasional outbreaks of the disease 
oceur’ in bracero camps in the United States. For example; 


Health Officials Fear Typhoid. in Rampage 
At Bracero Camp 


A suspected outbreak of typhoid was reported yesterday at 
a farm labor camp in the Arlington Valley southwest of Buckeye. 


The camp is inhabited by 100 braceros.’. .. Four adults 
and four children were brought to the county hospital here for 
diagnosis and treatment. Several others were reported i11 and 
being readied for hospitalization today. 


lr nterview, August 10, 1957. 


2tnterview, August 25, 1958, 


Hospital authorities would not confirm the cases positively 
as typhoid until complete diagnosis. However, other sources said 
there is little doubt that it is typhoid, 


Health unit officials said the situation (at the camp) "is 
not out of hand,” but added it poses the most serious problem 
currently facing health authorities in this county... 


The health unit disclosed that recently a few cases of 
typhoid have been discovered in two other labor camps here-- 
one in the Higley district and the other in the Litchfield 
area. ° . . 


HEH HE 


Typhoid Outbreak At Bracero Camp Imported, 
Health Officials Report 


A typhoid outbreak at an Arlington Valley farm labor 
camp was attributed by health authorities yesterday to an 
imported infection, probably originating in Mexico. ‘The camp 
is inhabited by some 100 Mexican braceros (imported farm workers). 


After inspecting the premises, Dr. Lucy Sikorsky, director 
of the Maricopa County Health Unit, said it has been "definitely 
established that some among the group of farm workers brought 
the infection to the camp with them.” * * * 


Dr. Sikorsky said, "We found certain conditions (at the 
camp) that should be corrected." ... 


The chief deficiencies noted seemed to be . . . improper 
garbage disposal facilities and lack of toilet sanitation... 


The camp is situated on privately owned land. Dr. Sikorsky 
said health authorities have not yet been able to contact the 
owner of the ranch to call his attention to conditions that need 
correcting. 


fen inhabitants of the camp are in the county hospital here, 
apparently suffering from typhoid.? 


The California State Department of Public Health reports that 87 


cases of typhoid fever in this state in the years 1953-1957 came from 
Mexico. 


larizona Republic (Phoenix), November 30, 1955. 


arizona Republic (Phoenix), December 1, 1955. 


3 
Diseases "Epidemiological Notes, No. 8", February 28, 1958. 


California Department of Public Health, Bureau of Acute Communicable 
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A hospital worker in the Imperial Valley reported, in the latter part 
of 1958, ; 


Just a few months ago, we had an outbreak of typhoid fever 
here in the Valley... We had about six braceros with typhoid in 
our hospital alone. There may have been others in the County 
Hospital and the other hospitals in the Valley. I don't know 
whether all the cases came from the same camp or not. ‘This 
was about six months ago. 


Malaria is another disease, common in many parts of Mexico, which 
braceros may easily bring with them to this country in a subacute stage. 
In 1957, for exemple, six cases of malaria among braceros came to the 
attention of the California State Department of Public Health.® Since 
malaria investigations are not conducted routinely, we have no way of 
knowing how many cases escape the attention of the authorities. 


In August, 1957, four cases of malaria in American citizens were 
reported almost simltaneously from the Hagerman Ranch in Sutter County. 
Although the source was never definitely established, the epidemiologist's 
report noted that there was a Mexican National camp less than half a mile 
from the Hagerman Ranch, and a number of Anopheles freeborni mosquitoes 
were found breeding in nearby irrigation ditches. ; 

Tuberculosis is one of the important commmiceble diseases braceros 
may bring with them in an arrested form which can become activated after 
they have arrived at their place of employment in the United States. A 
doctor of medicine who cared for the braceros in two Southern California 
camps said, 


Tuberculosis may fleir up if a person with the disease does 


not eat properly, sleep properly, or if he works too hard. 
Almost all of these conditions exist for the braceros.4+ 


Still gther bracero health problems may be mentioned in passing. A 


"probable case of typhus" has been foung in a bracero in California, ? and 
& number of cases of ameobic dysentery. is 


linterview, November 16, 1958. 
“letter, May 22, 1958. 


- 3arthur C. Hollister, Jr., M.D., memorandum, September 24, 1957. 
h 


Quoted in Daniel Martinez, op. cite, De 72. 


?Report of the California-Baja California Bi-State Meeting, United 
States-Mexico Border Public Health Association, Calexico-Mexicali, 
October 14, 1955. (Mimeographed. ) 


interview, July 2, 1957; letter, February 25, 1955. 


One physician told us, 


Three of four years ago, when I was first connected with 
the Mexican National program, I recall having a National come 
to me with what looked like a dermatosis. I tried ell the 
usual courses of therapy, and none of them nad ary effect. 
Finally, just when I was about to give wp on tue case, it 
dawned on me what it was. Leprosy. I had never seen a 
case before, even in medical school. Sure enough, my 
diagnosis was confirmed by specialists, We invited doctors 
from all arcund to come in to see this case. It is that rare. 
But since thex I have seen several other braceros with leprosy. 
It is apparently pretty common in the jungle areas cf Mexico, 
down near Guatemala. I tell you, it wouldn't be a bad idea for 
doctors going into some of the specializations--iike tropical 
medicine--to serve their residencies in the bracero program. 
You see a little bit of everything.1 


Occasionally, protests are raised against the potertiel threats to 
U. S. health standards posed by the bracero system. For tne most part, 
these protests are based on what might happen rather tnen on what has 
happened. To date, the infectious diseases which braceros bring with 
them into the United States have tended to make inroads upon the health 
of the braceros themselves far more than they make upon the domestic 
population. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Communicable Diseases of the California 
State Department of Public Health has written 


_ There is no doubt that Mexico is an important source of 
infection for the Mexican laborers we import. However, at 
this time, in spite of the potential for spread of these 
infections in the California populations, our records do 
not indicate such occurrence is taking place. 


The Director of Sanitation for Monterey County, the "salad bowl of 
the world," similarly, has written, 


To date there has been no evidence of .. . enteric 
illnesses .. . determined to result from the harvesting or 
handling of vegetable crops by Mexican Nationals. 


However, considerable concern has been expressed regarding 
the lack of sanitation facilities available to the workers and 
as a result, the State Department of Public Health in cooperation 


linterview, June 11, 1957. See also GW. McCoy, "Leprosy in California: 
Danger of Infection," Public Health Reports, 63:705-712 (1948); end H.H. 
Gray, "Hansen's Disease (Leprosy) in California," California's Health, 
11:73-76 (1953). 


@ eretter, May 22, 1958. 


with the State Department of Agriculture have been carrying 
out an educational program in hopes of improving field harvesting } 
conditions. 


A spokesman for the Department of Public Health in Arizona has been 
quoted as saying, "We are surprised we haven't had more (typhoid) than 
we have .. . (from) the braceros." 


In other words, braceros have long been and continue to be a 
reservoir of potential infection for the United States (see Plates 64 and 
65), but to date this reservoir has not overflowed. Since the program 
contains no provisions for safeguarding the populations of the commnities 
near which braceros work, we mist surmise that the "protections" at work 
consist largely of the fact that braceros tend to be isolated from 
Americans not only sociologically and geographically but clinically. In 
the meantime, however, those who move within the reservoir itself are 
often infected and re-infected, and this is another reason to believe that 
braceros' needs for medical care, far from being abnormally low, are 
probably higher than might be expected in an average resident population. 


5. Functional Illness, "Mystery Deaths," and An Hypothesis. 


A number of persons associated with the bracero program believe that 
braceros are inclined toward malingering and "goldbricking." ‘The bracero 
who related the following series of experiences, for example, had been 
told by both a medical doctor and a compliance officer, in so many words, 
that he was a malingerer. 


From December to March, I was contracted to Imperial Valley 
Farmers Association. I worked at El Centro and Borrego Springs. 
I did not even get work half of the time. My checks were around 
$6.00 a week. In March, I was recontracted to the Blythe Growers 
Association. I was at Camp California in Blythe. The food was 
terrible. They always left soap on the dishes when they washed 
them. Many of the braceros quit in disgust and went back to 
Mexico. Many of the braceros went to the doctor every day. All 
he ever did was give them pills. 


I got sick, too. I think it was the food that made me sick, 
I went to the doctor. He said I was lying--that I was not really 
sick. The receptionist was very mean, also. The doctor got very 
- angry, and refused to give me any treatment. I said that I was 
going to talk to the Mexican Consul. ‘The doctor and the 
receptionist said that I should not see him. Finally, the doctor 
geve me a shot, but he still said there was nothing wrong with me. 


' I told the Consul about the camp, and he went out and 
inspected the camp. After he was there, several things were 


lretter, June 6, 1958, 
2arizona Republic (Phoenix), November 30, 1955. 
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better. The trucks were not so crowded; the dishes were washed 
better; the food was a little better. 


About 20 days after I got to Blythe, my legs, hands, arms, 
and face got swollen, They felt as though pins were sticking 
in them. But I was afraid to go back to the doctor, We was 
mean and rough to all the men. Many of the men were afraid of 
him, and would not go to him for this reason. 


When I worked, my whole body would get swollen and sore. 
I did not even work three days out of a week. I only made 
enough to pay my board. Some weeks I did not even make that 
mich. I finally decided to go back home. 


Now my legs hurt. I would like to get medical treatment, 
but they tell me I cannot get it here. (i.e., in the reception 


center, ED.) I do not want to be sent back ; 
like this. ‘I will be useless in Mexico now. I will not be able 


to help my parents on the farm. I have not told my parents that I 
am sick because I am so ashamed. How can I return home when I 
have no money at all, and I am sick besides? Don't I have any 
rights? 


I went to the representative of the U, S. government and 
he was very cruel to me. Now I want to see the Mexican Consul. 
I will see if I have any rights,t 


It is difficult to believe, however, that cases such as this repre- 
sent true malingering. Braceros have little or nothing to gain from 
feigning illness, and they stand to lose the only thing which brought them 
to the United States in the first place: their earnings. No bracero is 
paid during the time he is on sick call. 


It seems much more likely that what strikes some observers as 
"goldbricking" is in fact functional or psychosomatic illness--i.e., 
illness which has no organic basis but which is no less real. 


A physician associated with the bracero program said, 


I am a psychiatrist who is doing general practice because 
I am convinced there is a great need for psychiatry in general 
practice. That is how I got to be associated with the bracero 
program. I have been able to get some very good records. ... 


Now, just consider what we have here. These men are 
separated from their families, probably for the first time in 
their lives. They are away from their villages--their birth- 
places--many of them for the first time. They are in a strange 
country, with a strange language. Everything is strange. What 
do you think is going to be the result of all this? Do you 


_ 1s eterview, May 13, 1958. 


think this is going to have anything sh do with health? Figure 
it out for yourself, 


I estimate that 75% of all. the men who come into see me 
do so for reasons that have nothing to do with actual disease. 
They say, "I can't sleep at night," or "I have a headache," 
or "My food doegn't agree with me." All psychological 
problems. « « « 


This physician was correct when he surmised that many braceros are 
away from home for the first time. Among the questions which we asked 
a sample of over 1,000 braceros was,- "Have you lived in any other towns 
in Mexico? If so, how long?" Findings were as follows. 


Table 83 


Geographic Mobility of Braceros in Mexico, I 


Residences other than 
present; length of time Number Per Cent 


TOTAL 


No other residences 

One other residence; less than | 
half of life 

One other residence; half of 
life or more 

Two or more other residences; 
less than half of life’ 

Two or more other residences; 
half of life or more 


We asked Rhoee informants who had lived in another place or places, 
"Where was this place?" or "Where were these places?" We found that 
most of the geographic mobility of braceros actually consisted of short 
moves from one ranchito to another in the same area. 


linterview, August 11, 1957. 


Table 8h 
Geographic Mobility of Braceros in Mexico, II 
Location of other residences 
TOTAL 


One other residence, same state 

Two or more other residences, 
same state 

One other residence, same state 

One other residence, non-adjacent 
state 

Two or more other residences, non- 
adjacent state(s) 

Other 

4 No other residences 


Let us consider for a moment some of the implications of these data, 
with specific reference to the problem of functional illness in the 
bracero population, j 


Unlike most residents of the United States and other "urban societies," 
praceros tend to have a background comprised solely of primary-group 
relationships. Most braceros, prior to their entry into the process which 
leads to a contract in the United States, have been neither geographically 
nor socially mobile. ‘Their world has been tightly circumscribed and 
highly predictable. In terms of Redfield's folk-urban typology, they 
would, for the most part, be drawn from socio-cultural settings near the 
"Polk" end of the continuum? 


Braceros, prior to their being contracted, have usually had little 
experience which equips them to cope with life in the United States. 
Braceros, by and large, are ill-equipped to deal with say situations 
beyond the round of the familiar. Cultural adaptability is made, not 
inborn. Mexican peasants have simply not had the experiences which enable 
the average denizen of Dubuque or Dunsmir to carry out an overseas 
assignment without conspicuous dislocation. 


As we observed in Chapter III, braceros are "tradition-directed," 
to use Reisman's concept. ‘This is their shield against the shocks which 
they inevitably encounter in the course of their participation in the 
contract labor system. To the extent that the culture of rural Jalisco 
or Zacatecas is transplantable to a bracero camp in California or Arkansas, 
a bracero may be none the worse for his cultural inflexibility. But to 


line’ ethnic groups in Mexico which fall nearest the ideal type of the 
"folk culture", however, do not usually participate in the bracero program 
at all. ; 
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the extent that such transplantation is not successful, the bracero's 
shield of "tradition-directedness" may prove his undoing. 


For the purposes of this analysis, it is essential to understand 
that when braceros come to this country, they are in the United States 
but never of the United States. ‘The bracero program is unusual--perhaps 
unique--among Large-scale population movements, in that it does not 
involve the process which anthropologists call acculturation. (We shall 
develop this point at greater length in the following chapter.) If the 
individual bracero finds that he cannot carry his folk culture with hin, 
intact, he has little opportunity to substitute new culture traits in the 
place of the old. In a word, the process in which he is involved more 
nearly resembles deculturation than anything else. 


One should not suppose that this process is invariable, or that its 
effects assume a common form. A few braceros--particularly those from 
Mexico City and other urban centers--may be as sophisticated as the 
average American tourist. A few braceros may be able to transplant their 
primary-group attachments, almost literally, by going through the entire 
contracting and employment cycle with close friends or relatives. And, 
even among the most "“tradition-directed" braceros, who depart alone from 
their little villages in the Mexican hills, there are, of course, wide 
individual differences. Many of these men endure the deculturation process 
stoically. We would be rash to say they are unaffected by it, but we do 
not at present have tools for measuring these "silent effects," if 
effects there be. 


Among the remainder of the bracero group, deculturation produces any 
of several overt resuits. Some braceros seek to escape from their 
alienation through drinking. Some overcompensate for loneliness through 
bragadoccio, hilarity, or bullying. It appears that the more common out- 
let, however, is in neurasthenia, of the types mentioned by the medical 
doctor we quoted above: insonmmia, headache, loss of appetite, back pain, 
irregular heart action, vertigo, and dyspepsia. 


Occasionally, a bracero suffers a complete nervous or mental 
collapse while in the United States. For example, a Department of Labor 
compliance officer said, 


Mental cases are one of the health problems that have 
given us the most trouble. We have had a number of mental 
cases, several just recently. Some of them have become quite 
violent. ‘They are okay when they come into: the country, but 
something happens while they are in here. 


When we get cases like this, we take them to the County 
Hospital, which has a padded cell. Only one padded cell, by 
the way. I don't know what we'd do if we got two of these 
cases at the same time. They have a rule ther“that says you 
cen't hold a man in the padded cell for more than three days. 
So, all we can do is hope that he quiets down in that time, 


and then ship him back. Otherwise, we have to ship him back 
in a strait-jacket.: 


An employee at the El Centro Reception Center said, 


Today, two young boys, about 19 or 20 years old, were 
returned from Yolo Growers Association--completely crazy; out 
of their minds. It was the sorriest thing I have ever seen. 
They were just babbling idiots. The doctor said their minds 
had snapped under the strain of hard work. ‘They had been 
picking tomatoes. The doctor signed a release for them to be 
sent back to Mexico, 


What made me saddest was that everybody at the Center 
thought this was very funny and amusing. They were all 
erowding into the Medical Office to make fun or just stare 
at these poor guys. Some of them were asking silly questions, 
such as "Let's hear you talk some English," and "Get up and 
hit each other. "© 


So far as the present writer is aware, no one has studied these cases 
of sudden mental collapse among braceros, or attempted to account for them, 
We may hypothesize here that these are usually cases in which individuals 
are, for one reason or another, less well equipped than most to.cope with 
the shock of deculturation. 


’ It would seem not unreasonable to carry this hypothesis one step 
further. If "culture shock" can find expression in functional illness, 
and if it can find expression in behevioral, emotional, and mental 
disarrangements, one may wonder if, in extreme cases, it might result 
in death itself--or the loss of the will to live, which may be another way 
of saying the same thing. 


For some years, California newspapers have carried, from time to 
time, small items such as the following: 


National, 28, Dies Suddenly 


MONTCLATR, A Mexican National was found dead in his bed 
this morning at 5 and an autopsy was ordered to determine the 
cause. 


He was Isaias M. Lara, 28. He lived at the San Antonio 
Labor Camp, Mission Blvd. and Monte Vista Ave. 


Other nationals told Deputy Coroner Harold Georgenton 
that they heard Lara moving around the room at about 3. They 


1interview, May 8, 1957. 
2mnterview, September 4, 1958. 
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discovered his body when they got up at 5. 


The body was taken to Draper's Mortuary, Ontario, offi¢ials 
are trying to contact Lara's relatives in Tlaxyanco, Mexico. 


HHH HK E 
Third Farm Labor Death Reported 


VENTURA, March 26 (1956). ‘The Ventura County Coroner's 
office is investigating a series of mysterious deaths of 
Mexican national farm laborers in the county, which have 
occurred in recent months. 


Escato Nambo, 26, a ranch worker for the Limoniera company 
in Saticoy, died Sunday without assignable cause, according to 
Coroner Virgil L. Payton. 


Last August, Hermelindo Cruz-Ramos died at the Somis Labor 
Camp and Manuel H. Escamillo died Nov. 2 at the Saticoy Labor 
Camp, Payton said. 


He said all three victims were young and died in their 
sleep without explainable cause. The death last August of 
Claude P. Martin was also unexplained, Payton said. 


When the number of such cases had mounted to more than twenty, the 
California State Department of Public Health assigned a physician from the 
Bureau of Adult Health to investigate. 


Several of the series of sudden deaths proved, upon investigation, to 
be explainable. For example, a bracero contracted to the San Antonio 
Employment Association and subcontracted to a grower in Huntington Beach, 
had evidently suffered organic phosphate poisoning. 


Antonio Barragan, 24, a Mexican National, employed by 
Osumi Brothers, Huntington Beach, was taken to Orange County 
Hospital on March 22 (1957), in a state of coma. ... Barragan 
had been employed by Osumi Brothers for about 18 months. His 
contract period expired, he traveled to Sonora, Mexico, December 
6, was reassigned and returned December 9. He was known as a 
steady, reliable worker, always ready to help with anything he 
saw to be done. . « « 


At 7:00 o'clock in the morning of March 22, Barragan was 
irrigating near the east end of the north spinach field, when 
Gene Osumi drove up to the pumping plant with his spray rig. 
While waiting for the 200 gallon tank to fill, he proceeded to 
clean the nozzles on the spray boom. Barragan walked over to 


lpomona (California) Progress-Pulletin, August 21, 1958. 


“ros Angeles Times, March 26, 1956. 
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the pumping plant and offered to pour the insecticide into 
the tank. Osumi had a one-gallon can of Butcher Brand TPO50 
Insect Spray (20% tetraethyl pyrophosphate, 30% other organic 
phosphates), and a glass jar for measuring. Barragan climbed 
on the rig, filled the jar and emptied it into the tank six 
times. . . . Osumi was busy with the rig and was not watching. 
When the tank was full Barragan walked away into the field where 
he was irrigating, and Osumi drove off and started. spraying the 
south field. When he made his first turn toward the north, Osumi 
could not see Barregan. He stopped the rig at the dirt road and 
discovered Barragan lying unconscious in a furrow, about 600 
feet from the pumping plant. He estimates it could not have been 
more than four_or five minutes from the time they both left the 
pumping plant. 


XKeK HH 


In conversations with numerous people involved in the case... 
there seems to be a difference in the circumstances. One person reported 
that Barragan was working in the field: being treated and had been exposed 
to some chemical for several days. Another person said Barragan was 
actually spraying with an insecticide in water... .* 


The following case was.also interpreted by a pathologist as being 
clearly an instance of organic phosphate poisoning. 


(Jose) Villanueva was a citrus fruit picker about 40 years 
of age, and had come to this country from Morelia, Michoacan, on 
May 23, 1956. He had worked in five different groves since that 
time, and for the several days immediately preceding his illness 
was picking on property of Edwards Associates near Santa Paula. .. . 
Villanueva had complained for four or five days of a pain around 
the neck, a common complaint of fruit pickers because of the 
weight of the sack carried over the shoulders. On June 21, he 
did not feel well and was taken to Dr. Lowe's office about 2:00 
pem., where he was given penicillin and other medicines to combat 
fever. His condition continued to worsen and at 10:00 p.m, he 
was taken to the hospital. In addition to the symptoms already 
described, he had a cyanotic discoloration in a butterfly pattern 
over the bridge of the nose, and a similar discoloration over | 
both wrists and both ankles. The-shins and the inner surface of 
the eyelids were covered with tiny blisters. The patient arrived 
at the hospital in a semi-comatose condition, with low blood 
pressure, from which he lapsed into complete coma with irreversible 
shock and ultimate anurie. Death occurred in the morning of 
June 23.3 


loalifornia State Department of Agriculture, Bureau of-Chemistry, inter- 
departmental memorandum. 


“retter, De Deputy Agricultural Commissioner, Orange County, to State Bureau 
of Chemistry. 


3california State Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, inter- 
departmental memorandum. 
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A number of deaths of Mexican Nationals in California, however, could 
not be explained by the coroners or pathologists involved. Following are 
excerpts from a few of the reports by deputy coroners who investigated 
these cases and by pathologists who performed autopsies. 


Neme:; Antonio Zavala Almanza 

Age: .37 

Marital status: Married 

Length of time in the United States: Approximately 3 months 


Mr. Antonio Zavala Almanza was a lemon picker employed by 
the Carpinteria Lemon Association at Carpinteria, Santa Barbara 
County . . . The deceased had been complaining of a pain in his 
stomach the night before and also a few days previous. On the 
night prior to his death the deceased had been to the city of 
Santa Barbara, had had one drink, had dinner, and returned to 
Carpinteria about 1l p.m. About 9:15 a.m., the deceased was 
found by the camp boss. The deceased was found lying in his 
bed with his clothes on, shoes off, and a blanket over him,1 


The cause of death in this case remains obscure. ‘There is 
no evidence that death is due to other than natural causes, since 
there is no sign of injury and none of the more common poisonous 
substances were isolated from the brain tissue. .. . The findings 
in the lungs are compatible with an early lower respiratory type 
of infection. The changes, however, are too mild to be incriminated 
as a cause of death unless one speculates on a possibility of an 


overwhelming infection in an individual of decreased or absent 
resistance. .. 
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Name: Julian Martinez Valdivia 

Ages 38 

Home: Michoac én 

Length of time in the United States: 18 months 

Death: 3:00 a.m., Saturday, June 15, 1956, cause undetermined 


» « « the deceased had worked in the vegetable field the 
day prior to his death and had complained of a slight cold, 
but had not complained of any other illness except a sore back 
from performing stooped labor. The company doctor had seen this 
man about a week prior to his death and had prescribed Liniment 
for his sore back. ‘The deceased's roommate stated that they 
had retired about 9:30 p.m., and that the deceased was apparently 
in good health. There did not appear to be any struggle nor 


1peputy coroner's report, Santa Barbara County. 


pathologist's report. 


disarrangement of bed clothing, nor physical movement at time 
of death. . 


Name: Simon Cruz 

Age: Unknown 

Marital status: Married 
Address: Unknown 


The decedent . . . is in this country on contract to the 
Progressive Growers, Scott Lane, Santa Clare. The Progressive 
Growers had let him out on another contract to John T. Murata, 
Rt. 1, Box 254, Williams Road, Sari Jose. He had gone to work 
on the. Murata farm on Mey 6, 1956. Mr. Murata and the decedent's 
fellow workers advised that the decedent had appeared to be 
in good health at all times. He worked every day and was not 
a heavy drinker. On Saturday, June 16, 1956, the day prior to 
his death, he had worked a’half day. He had then gotten a hair 
cut from one of the other men and he had cut the hair of some 
of the others. He did not complain of feeling ill and did'not 
look sick. He stayed up until 11:00 p.m, writing letters. The 
next morning he did not get up. He was rushed to the hospital 
where he was D,0,A, 


. Examination.of the body showed no signs of violence. He 
Leaves. a widow in Mexico, address unknown. © 


HH EHH ¥ 


Name; Jestis Cahue > 
. Address; Tutatero, Juntacareo, Michoacan 
Death; 2:00 a.m, July 2, 1957, cause unknown 


On July 2, 1957, at 7:25 a.m, I was dispatched by county 
radio to P, 0, Box 224, Coyote, known as the Day and Young Ranch. 
At approximately 6:20 a.m., I arrived at the given address and was 
met by Deputy Coroner Bob Accinelli and Mr. Don-.Adams’, . superintendent 
of the farm laborers. .I was taken to quonset hut #1, where I 
observed the body of a Mexican national, Jestis Cahue .:. . The 
victim was lying in a supine position, covered with a blanket and 
clothed only in cotton shorts. ‘The temperature of his body was 
cold, rigor was completely set in, post mortem lividity was 
present in the victim's neck, back and lower extremities. ... 


Information received from Mr. Tomas Cahue, cousin of the 
victim, was that the victim had made no complaints of feeling 
ill prior to death. At about 11:30 p.m, on July'1, ‘Tomas Cahue 
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heard the victim groan and gasp for air. Tomas sat up in bed 
and saw that the victim was lying peacefully so thought that 
the victim was dreaming and went back to sleep. ... 


Prior to death the victim had been working in a lettuce field, 
which according to Mr. Don Adams had been sprayed with parathion 
about 30 days ago; the field had not been entered for at least 
el days after spraying. ... 


HEHEHE 


Name: Socorro Alarcdén Palermo 

Age: 23 

Residence: Estado de México 

Length of time in the United States: 4 months 


This . . « Mexican national working in the Santa Paula- 
Saticoy area as a lemon picker was found dead in his bed at 
approximately 12:45 a.m., on May 25, 1957. ‘The past history 
discloses some vague history of upper abdominal pain and chest 
discomfort the last few days prior to death. ... 


+ « « we have a rather variegated pleomorphic pattern of 
toxic changes and viral disease evidence in that the interstitial 
pneumonitis is undoubtedly of viral origin. The traceobronchitis 
is probably a secondary complication of bacterial origin and the 
changes of catarrhal pancreatitis and nephrosis are probably on a 
toxic and viral basis. . .. It would seem that this man has had 
&@ past infectious condition of viral etiology with a secondary 
invasion of bacterial type which has reduced his resistance. . .© 


HRH EE 


Name; José Espinoza Miranda 

Ager 127. 

Residence: Guerrero, Mexico 

Place of employment: Ventura County . 

Length of time in the United States: Less than 1 month 

Death: 10:00 p.m, Tuesday, April 17, 1956; toxic shock, cause unknown 


+ « » He lived on a citrus ranch where he was employed as a 
temporary laborer. His acquaintances did not remember any signs, 
symptoms, or statements by the decedent to the effect that he 
might be in poor health on the evening of April 17, 1956, at 
which time he went to bed about 8:30 p.m., in his bunkhouse on 
the Del Mar Ranch. His friends looked for him the next morning 
when he did not appear at the usual hour, and found him lying 
dead in bed. Investigators state there was no sign of a struggle, 
no blood or gastric contents in the bed, and no container of 
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any sort about the room which might have held poison or any 
potent medication. The decedent is stated to have been more 
or less of a teetotaler, and, so far as is known, he-did not 
leave the ranch on the day before his death nor did he have 
any alcoholic beverage to drink. . . .° He had had no recent 
contact with insecticides in the course of his duty. .. t 


HH EK & ¥ 


Name: Manuel Escamilla 

Age: 41 

Residence; México, Mexico 

Place of employment: Ventura County 

Length of time in the United States: Less than 1 month 

Death: 3330 a.m, Wednesday, November 2, 1955; acute pulmonary edema, 
cause unknown. 


According to historical research the patient apparently was 
well on the night of his death. He reputedly was breathing - 
rather loudly in his sleep. One of the other nationals attempted 
to rouse him because of the loud noisy respirations. He soon 
thereafter died. The Mexicans all speak no English and their 
interpretation of the exact nature of death is therefore difficult 
to evaluate. 


Name: Antonio Pérez 

Age: 2h 

Address: San Juantumbio, Michoacén, Mexico 
Next of kin: Father, Gumecindo Pérez 
Cause of death: Unknown 


I arrived at Rt. 1, Box 242, San Jose, at approximately 
9:00 a.m, 8/13/55, and was met by Mr. Tonie Chiecki, who informed 
me that he was’ the owner of the ranch and Antonio Perez had been 
working for him up until about a week ago. He stated that Perez 
(had been) living in the barn on his ranch with four other Mexican 
boys (who were) working for a neighbor now, Mr. Edward Terisi. 
Chiecki ‘stated that last night (8/12/55) he went into the bern’ 
to see how the boys were getting along and all were playing cards, 
and everything seemed to be all right. ‘Then at 6:00 a.m, this 
morning, Mr. Manuel Mireles, living in the same barn came up to 
the house and told him, “something mst be wrong with Perez, we 
can't wake him" Mr. Chiecki went out into the barn and there 
found Perez dead. Chiecki then called Dr. Zanger, who pronounced 
Perez dead at 8:00 a.m © 


tooroner's autopsy report, Ventura County. 
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I examined the body and found no signs of any criminal 
violence that may have been committed upon the body, or any other aa) 
signs to indicate the cause of death. ‘The deceased was fully 

clothed, except for his shoes. ‘They were next to the Army type 

cot that he was sleeping upon. The temperature in the barn was 

very cold and Perez used an Army overcoat for covers. Rigor 

mortis had just started to set in, when I examined the body, so 

would judge the time of death at approximately 3:30 a.m. ‘The 

room in the barn where Perez was found dead was occupied by four 

other Mexican boys. ... 


Witness; Manuel Mireles. Stated that he heard Perez cough 
during the night, but paid no attention to the matter until he 
tried to awaken Perez, this morning. He called to Perez several 
times but receiving no answer he went over to Perez! cot and then 
noted that something was wrong with Perez, and then notified 
Mr. Chiecki. Mireles said that last night all the fellows played 
cards and Perez made no complaints of not feeling well. Mireles 
stated that Perez ate on an average pf 1 pail of green pears per 
day and lived mostly on fresh fruit. 


With the exception of the last case, in which the braceros were 
boarding themselves, and Sr. Perez may have starved himself to death, 
these bracero deaths, and as many more like them, remain unexplained to 
this day. The physician assigned to the investigation by the State 
Department of Public Health was able to dispose of most of the hypotheses 
which were advanced. For example, her field reports include such notes ® 


as the following: 


Mr. Tolbert (manager, Ventura County Citrus Growers' 
Commttee) . . . had followed the work histories of the deceased 
braceros regarding insecticides and had found no trace of exposure 
to them. He has looked into the witchcraft situation in the camps 
under his control and found no evidence of said practices. 


_ There was a death very recently which was thought to be one 
in the unexplained series until it was found that the deceased 
drank rubbing alcohol, which is quite potable in Mexico. ... 


Mr. Tolbert offered his services in any future investigations. 
He . . . has employees who have good repport with the braceros, 
He is anxious that any future investigations be carried out as 
"quietly" as possible. 


Upon the completion of the investigation, a newspaper carried the 
following summary: 


Dr. Irma West, a medical officer in the Bureau of Adult 
Health in Berkeley, has been patiently investigating, but so far, 
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she admits ruefully, she has not been able to find a single 
Clue. « « 


Because of the mystery involved, there has been talk in 
some newspapers about "voodoo" and "witchcraft"--a theory that 
ScLlentist West holds little truck with. 


It is true, Dr. West admitted cautiously, that deaths by 
witcheraft among primitive peoples have been reported in medical 
literature. 


"But," she said, half seriously, "in every case the victim 
knew he was to die and death was a slow process; the symptoms, 
then, are different." 


In her search for clues, Dr. West. has. unsuccessfully 
investigated rare herbs, narcotics and even insecticides. 


The main connection among the deaths here, of course, is 
that all the victims were Mexican nationals imported to work 
in the fields--men who presumably knew little about their new 
environment and who had a low standard of living. 


It might be possible, Dr. West suggested, that they ate or 
drank some substance that Americans would either not bother to 
prepare (such as a wild plant as a vegetable) or would know not 
to consume (such as rubbing alcohol). 


Unfortunately for this theory, Dr. West admitted unhappily, 
the toxic substance would be expected to produce discernible 
symptans before proving fatal. 


"What we really need," said Dr. West, "is a more complete 
understanding of the cultural patterns of the victims. Without 
this, there is a good chance we are missing the obvious. "1 


The Public Health Department's investigation was abandoned before an 
"understanding of the cultural patterns of the victims" had been reached. 
We are therefore lacking the conclusive light which such a study might 
have cast upon our hypothesis of deculturation and cultural shock. If 
such an hypothesis could be verified, practical applications might well 
follow. It is not inconceivable that "mystery deaths" could be prevented 
through a screening process which denied contracts to individuals with those 
syndromes of characteristics most highly associated with breakdown in the 
face of the deculturation process. 


We may note, in concluding this discussion, that deculturation and 
its somatic effects are not peculiar to the bracero program. History 
records illnesses and deaths in Mexico which today would no doubt be con- 
sidered "unexplained" by most medical scientists. 


ab 
San Francisco Chronicle, August 11, 1957. 
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The ‘sorcerers who in the colonial period wove busily from 
village to village, curing ills... reported... two,ilis ) 
prevalent widely. . .. "Tlacolmiquiztli, which means, ills 

ceused by love and desire . .°. in excess or lack of. fulfillment... 

which last, they say, causes melancholy and sadness and they 

become thinner and thinner and waste away... s And the other 

is netepalhuiliztli, which means, dependence on another, or 

rather, the ills caused by dependence. . . . And there is one 

thing more, which is called loss or departure of the soul." 


Of these sorrows they sickened and died. It was the last 
protest, the last retreat, "to the excellent place, the place 
of shards." This custom, of which one has heard abundantly, 
greatly shocked (an) American journalist when he was told of it 
among the Yaquis moved from their northern sierras, exiled to 
tropical Yucatan: ©". . .. When the Yaqui men are beaten they 
die of. shame, . . . Sometimes they die of their own will."1. 


Our discussion of morbidity and mortality in the bracero program may 
be recapitulated as follows: even if braceros' pre-contract screening 
were to produce, momentarily, a group relatively free from morbid con- 
ditions, the nature of the system within which braceros move while they 
are under contract is such as to produce relatively high morbidity and 
mortality. rates, Braceros’ low rates of utilization of medical services 
in the U.S., therefore, cannot be explained in terms of their objective 
needs for such’ services. 


H. Familiarity with Provisions for Health. 


One of the most basic factors which could influence braceros' 
utilization of their health program is the extent of their familiarity or 
unfamiliarity with the program. .Indeed, it is appropriate to inquire, at 
the outset, whether the very concept of health insurance has any referents 
in the experience of the average bracero. 


In the course of our study; we found a few braceros who were familiar 
with the health insurance principle through its application in Mexico. 
An informant from Michoacan stated, 


In the. area where I live, all the people have a hospital 
which we support by yearly contributions of either money or 
corn. Everybody in our families can get medical cere there, 


Another bracero, from the state of Sinaloa, said, 


tinita Brenner, Idols Behind Altars, New York; Peyton and Clarke, 1931, 
PP. 118-119. “ 


2 ' 
Interview, July 31, 1958. 


At home in El Dorado, all the people in town and the ranchos 
nearby have to pay 250 pesos each year to a doctor who is head 
of @ group of doctors who take care of the people. Nothing 
extra is charged no matter how many times we go. The medicines 
are free, too. It is all included in the annual fee. 


Fergusson writes of an experiment in the Laguna area of Coahuila and 
Durango: 


The medical service in the Laguna area reaches some 120,000 
individuals. Each family pays one hundred pesos annually toward 
the support of the Hospital Ejidal in Torreén, two regional 
hospitals, and a clinic of specialists. Fourteen medical units 
tour the region with one doctor and his aide, one midwife, one 
nurse, and one druggist.@ 


It appears, however, that such developments are infrequent in rural 
Mexico. It is likely that the very term "health insurance", not to mention 
its meaning, is new to most braceros when they first come to the United 
States. The question, then, is "To what extent do braceros become 
familiarized with the provisions of their health program during the time 
they are in this country?" 


Our investigations indicated that the only "orientation" which 
braceros routinely receive concerning their health plan is an announcement 
at the El Centro Reception Center that $4.00 a month is to be deducted 
from their wages for insurance. Most of the braceros we interviewed were 
later unable to recall the announcement had been made at all. Interviews 
with administrators at the reception center revealed that braceros have 
never been known to raise questions about their insurance at this point. 
This is probably due, in part, to the rapid pace to which the processing 
is geared, and, in part, to the fact that braceros do not know the 
questions which might be asked, assuming they had an opportunity to ask 
them. Concepts such as freedom of choice of physician, and scope of 
benefits, are quite beyond the average bracero's universe of thought and 
discourse. 


With few exceptions, no additional orientation is provided braceros 
after they reach their place of employment. Braceros are never given a 
copy of the insurance policy. Even if they were, it would do them little 
good, as the policy is in English only--and highly technical English at 
that. 


Indeed, the author has never met a member of the lower supervisorial 
echelons of the bracero program--the echelons which for all practical 


purposes run the program on a day-to-day basis--who had a copy of the policy 
or was thoroughly acquainted with its contents. 


linterview, August 20, 1958. 


@nrna Fergusson, Mexico Revisited. New York; Knopf, 1955, p. 70. 
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Braceros are thrown almost wholly upon their own devices in learning 
of the health insurance benefits for which they are required to pay and to @® 
which they are theoretically entitled. In the course. of our survey, we 

asked our informants, "Has anyone ever explained your bracero health in- 

surance to you?: If so, who was it?” Results were as follows. 


Table 85 


Replies 
oh cenceoresdleshinealechibise 


TOTAL 


No one 
U. S. Department of Labor 
representative 

Employer representative | 

Mexican consular representative 

Braceros | 
| 
i 


Other 
Don't remember 


These figures are misleading in that the "explanations" by U.S, 
Department of Labor representatives consisted, as we have already seen, of 
an unadorned announcement of premium schedules, It is probably accurate 
to say that four out of five braceros never receive even a perfunctory 
explanation of their health insurance arrangements. One of our bracero 
informants swho had been working for the San Joaquin Farm Production Asso- 
clation, stated flatly, 


No one ever mentioned health insurance in our presence, 
The bosses don't want us to know anything.+ 


A-bracero who had worked for an employers' association in Tulare 
County said, 


When I was working near Strathmore, I once asked the 
mayordomo of the camp to explain the health insurance to _me, 
He refused. »-He did not give me any reason for refusing. 


Another bracero, who had worked for the Imperial Valley Farmers 
Association and the Central Coast Farm Labor Association, said, 


There may have been a_doctor we could go to, but, if so, 
we never heard anything about et 


linterview, April 25, 1958, 


2Interview, September 16, 1957. 
3 


Interview, September 1, 1958. 
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One reasonably alert bracero, with a history of contracts with Blythe 
Growers, Artesia Growers, and Growers Farm Labor Association, was asked 
how mich his deductions for health insurance had been. He exclaimed, "I 
didn't know they deducted for that/"1 


Most braceros, however, are well aware that money is taken from their 
pay for insurance. Four dollars a month is likely to seem a sizeable sum 
to a man whose total income has been, perhaps, only eight or ten dollars 
& month in Mexico. A surprising number of braceros, though, were unable 
to recall how mich they were paying for their insurance. We asked nearly 
a thousand braceros, "What are the deductions for health insurance where 
you work (or worked most recently) in the United States?" Responses 
were as follows. 


Table 86 
Repliest Per Cent 


TOTAL 100.0 


Less than $1 per month 
$1.00 - 1.99 


FWRWONM OnNwwowu 


$2.00 51 


$2.01 - 2.99 (except 2.79) 16 
$2.79 36 
| $3.00 - 3.99 (except 3.90) ie) 


$3.90 es 

$4.00 272 

$4.01 - 5.99 20 | 
| 


SrauweMuco 


$6.00 and over 22 
Don't know 375 


E 
ov nN 


treplies in terms of daily, weekly, or biweekly deductions have been 
adjusted to monthly equivalents. 


The only "correct" answers for braceros processed at El Centro are: 
$2.79, which is the amount paid by those who work or worked for the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association; $3.90, which is the amount theoretically paid 
by all others; and $4.00, which is the amount actually deducted in most 
associations. In other words, approximately 40% of our informants were 
able to state accurately the amount they were paying or had paid for health 
insurance; the remaining 60% were not. 


Braceros' unfamiliarity with their health insurance is mich more 
pronounced, however, with respect to the specific provisions of their 
coverage. Only relatively rarely does one encounter a "guardhouse lawyer" 
who knows what he is entitled to. 


@ linterview, April 21, 1958. 


We asked @ large number of informants, "As a bracero, are you insured 
against accidents and illness which occur on the job only, off the job 
only, or both?" The correct answer is "both", since employers are 
required by the Standard Work Contract to carry occupational insurance, and 
braceros themselves are required to pay for non-occupational insurance. 

One might expect that many of our informants would have replied "off the 
job only", since this is the only type of ‘insurance in which they partici- 
pate financially. However, our findings were as follows. 


Table 87 


Replies 
TOTAL 


On the job only 165 

Off the job only 

Both 

Neither 

Don't know 384 

3 
Fewer than one-third of our informants were able to answer this basic 

question: correctly. In some cases, we found that braceros-had been given 
grossly inaccurate information on this point, For example, a bracero who 
had been working in Sacramento County said, 

We are insured only against things that happen to us while we 
are at work, or in the camp. We were told by the boss that if 
anything happened to us outside of the camp, our insurance was 
no good. 


Another bracero, who was, incidentally, under the impression his 
insurance cost only 3¢ a day, stated, 


While I have been working for the Imperial Valley Farmers 
during the past six months, we were loaned from one farmer to 
another. They told us that while we were working for another 
patrén who was not our first patrén, we were not insured. This 
works when one farmer lends his braceros to another farmer, 
we were told. We wondered if this was: right. 


Here, again, the braceros, whether deliberately or otherwise, had been 
misinformed. Mg 


. Another class of misinformation should not,- perhaps, be considered 
misinformation at all. We refer now to instances in which the braceros' 


linterview, April 14, 1958. 
2Interview, April 11, 1958. 


health insurance policy contains provisions which are nearly universally 
ignored or subverted. In these cases, an answer which may be technically 
"incorrect" is operationally "correct." For example, we asked a number 
of braceros, "If you were sick or injured during your contract and had to 
miss two or three weeks of work, would you be paid anything for the time 
you lost? If so, how mch?" Responses were as follows. 


Table 88 
Replies 
TOTAL 


Yes, correct amount stated 
Yes, incorrect amount stated 
| Yes, don't know amount 56 
i No 110 
| Don't know 389 
; ! 
Technically, the "correct" answer is “Yes, $10 per week after the 
first week.'L But, in answering "no," many of our informants were speaking 
from personal experience, or from the experience of their friends. For 
example, a bracero who had been to the United States under seven different 
contracts said, 


During my last contract, I was driving a tractor for the 
California Packing Corporation, near Rio Vista. One day I tore 
my side while working. I was taken tc a doctor in Rio Vista. 
All he gave me were little white pills that were no good. I 
went several times and he never cured me. This went on for a 
month and a half. Meanwhile, I kept on working despite the 
pain. When I finally could not bear it any longer, I was taken 
to a hospital in Sacramento. Three days later, I was operated 
on. Three days after that, I was taken to the county hospital, 
where I stayed for about two weeks. When I got out, I went to 
the camp where I had worked and asked for my wages for four 
days that I had worked before I got sick. I had $38 coming in 
wages. The camp superintendent just laughed at me and said that 
I owed them money for my board while I had been in the hospital. 
I never got a cent from anybody, not even the insurance company, 
for the time I was sick. 


ithis is provided in Part IX of the master policy. Braceros are, theo- 
retically, entitled to the indemity provisions of California's Workmen's 
Compensation Law for occupation-connected disabilities. The present dis~ 
cussion, however, is couched in terms of the braceros' non-occupational 
health plan, since no bracero was encountered in the course of our investi- 
gation who had even the vaguest grasp of the workings of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law, or Industrial Accident Commission. 


a interview, July 4, 1958. 


A bracero who had just completed a full year with the Imperial Valley 
Farmers Association said, 


While I was hoeing sugar beets, my legs became paralyzed. 
I was in the hospital nine days, and missed nearly two weeks 
of work altogether. I did not get a cent for this time. In 
fact, I was still not cured when t got out of the hospital, 
so I went to Mexico to get cured. 


Another bracero said, 


My most recent contract was in Santa Barbara County. 
While I was there, one of the braceros hurt his leg, and had 
to have an operation. He has been unable to work for over two 
months, and he has not been given a single penny. 


Still another bracero said, 


During my last contract, I was picking tomatoes for the 
San Joaquin Farm Production Association. Another bracero--a 
friend of mine--was employed in the kitchen. One day he crushed 
his fingers in one of the machines they had in the kitchen. He 
lost 15 days of work, He never got any kind of compensation. 
Even while he was working,all they ever gave him was cigarette 
money. 


In a somewhat similar vein, one of our informants was aware that 
braceros are theoretically indemified for the loss of limbs and digits, 
but reported, 


My brother lost a finger while he was working up here as a 
bracero, He,was nalling something in camp. He never got paid 
a damn cent.* 


We asked a small sample of braceros, "If you had to have a tooth 
pulled in the United States, would your insurance pay for it,.or would you 
have to pay for it?" Twenty-eight of fifty-two informants (53.9%) said 
they would have to pay for it themselves; seventeen (32.7%) said the 
insurance would pay for it; seven (13.4%) did not know. The policy 
theoretically provides up to $25 per year per insured worker for the non- 
surgical removal of teeth. But several informants "knew" from personal 
experience that their insurance did not cover dental extractions. For 
example, a bracero working for the San Gabriel Valley Labor Association 
said, 


linterview, May 26, 1958. 
2tnterview, May 28, 1958. 
3Interview, dune 4, 1958. 


Lonterview, May 19, 1958. 


I have been bothered for some time with pyorrhea, Pus 
has been coming out of my gums. I asked the mayordomo what I 
ought to do. He suggested I go to the drug store. I did so. 
I bought some medicine for $2.00. It has done me no good. 
So I went to the mayordomo again. He said I should go to a 
dentist. I went to a dentist in a town near here. All he 
did for me was to pull a tooth. He didn't do anything for 
my pyorrhea. JI thought I would get some treatment for that, 
but I didn't. My gums are still bothering me a great deal, 
and I feel very badly. ‘The extraction cost me $5.00. 


One has to pay for extractions by one's self. Another 
time I had a tooth taken out. I went into Los ‘Angeles to 
have it done. I paid for it myself, because I know that the 
insurance doesn't pay for it.t 


Another of the questions we asked a number of braceros was the 
following: "Does your bracero health insurance allow you to go to any 
doctor you wish or only to certain doctors?" Results may be seen in 
Table 89 e : 


[ Table 89 


Responses Percent 


TOTAL 100.0 
Any doctor tone 
Only certain doctors 68.0 


Don't know | 19.8 


The "correct" answer, according to Part XIV of the Mexican Agricultural 
Workers Master Policy, is "any doctor." This provision reads, "The 
Insured Employees shall have the sole right to select their own physician, 
surgeon, and hospital and a physician-patient relationship shall be 
maintained." In terms of the manner in which the program actually functions, 
however, the "correct" answer is "only certain doctors." In the course of 
our investigations, we did not find a single instance in which freedom of 
choice of physician had been maintained. In justice, it should be pointed 
out that the very nature of the bracero system is inimical to such freedom 
of choice, and to a meaningful physician-patient relationship. Braceros 
customarily move into a strange area for a period of six weeks. They 
have no idea of the medical practitioners and faciltiies which may be 
available in the area, and no reliable way to find out. As far as they 
know, there is nothing to choose between the association doctor and the 
other physicians in the area. 


interview, August 14, 1957. 


As the health insurance program actually operates, a bracero who is 
seriously dissatisfied with the doctor designated by the association--so 
dissatisfied that he insists on going to another doctor--mst usually pay 
for his own medical care. Many braceros mentioned’ this spontaneously in 
the course of our interviews. For. example, a bracero who had just com- 
pleted a nine months contract with the Ventura County Farm Labor Association 
said, ; 


While I was planting celery in April, I developed a pain 
in my side and leg. It was quite painful, so I went to the 
association doctor. He just gave me pills, which did not do 
me any good. So I went to a doctor on my own. He cured me 
in three visits. So the next time I was sick--last week-- 
instead of going to the association doctor at first, I went 
right to the other doctor. He cured me in one visit. 


This bracero produced a series of receipted bills, reading as 
follows: 


April 28, 1958: 
April 29, 1958: 
May T, 1958: 
June 27s 1958 8 

A bracero who was working for a citrus association in Southern Cali- 
fornia said, 


T had a pain in my chest that was so severe I finally 
went to the doctor. But I did not go to the camp doctor 
because I did not trust him. I went to a doctor in town. 
He gave me two injections and charged me $15. 


Braceros!' belief that their health insurance entitles them to go 
only to particular doctors is shared by almost everyone else associated 
with the program. Camp managers, Department of Labor compli § ‘ance officers, 
and others with whom we talked were under the misapprehension that the 
master policy requires a closed panel system. 


In a number of other ways, we found that braceros are often unaware 
of aspects of their health plan which would invest it with meaning for them 
For instance, we asked men who had been in the United States under one or 
more previous contracts, "In the last camp where you stayed, was there a 
doctor the men went to when they were sick? If so, did he speak Spanish?" 
The results were as follows. 


linterview, July 4, 1958. 


@tnterview, September 21, 1957. 


Table 90 
Responses Per Cent 
TOTAL 


Yes3 speaks Spanish 

Yes; speaks a little Spanish 

Yes; does not speak Spanish 

Yes; don't know if he speaks 
Spanish 

No doctor 

Don't know if there was a 
doctor 


In other words, nearly half our informants were unable to give the 
most rudimentary sort of information about the physician who served the 
camp in which they had most recently stayed. An even more striking 
demonstration of the hiatus between doctors and potential patients within 
the bracero system may be seen in the answers we obtained to the question, 
"In the last camp in which you stayed, what was the name of the doctor 
who usually took care of the men when they got sick?" 


Teble 91 
Responses Per Cent 
TOTAL 
Doctor's name given 
Don't know 
We made no effort to check on the accuracy of the responses which 

were given us by the twelve braceros who thought they remembered the 
doctor's name. Even assuming all twelve were correct the bracero health 


program is evidently marked by almost unrelieved anonymity in the doctor- 
patient relationship. 


We also asked a number of our informants this question: "In the 
last camp where you stayed, was there a nurse the men went to when they 
were sick? If so, did she speak Spanish?" Responses are summarized in 
Table 92. 


Table 92 


Replies Per Cent : 
TOTAT, 


Yes; speaks Spanish : 

Yes; speaks a little Spanish 

Yes; speaks no Spanish 

Yes; don't know if she speaks 
Spanish 

No nurse 

Don't know if there was a 
nurse 


As in the case of the similar question which we asked concerning the 
camp physician, approximately half of our informants hai no meaningful 
knowledge about the camp nurse. 


In summarizing this section, it seems fair to say that for the 
substantial majority of braceros, their health insurance means little more 
than a compulsory deduction which they have to psy as a condition of their 
employment in the United States. Their desire toworkin this country is 
so great that they are willing to accept this condition of their employment 
even though they do not understand it; even though it usually does them no 
good; and even though many braceros are disappointed when they attempt to 
avail themselves of services to which they believe they sre entitled. 


Tt seems reasonable to conclude that in these considerations we have 


a -substantial part of the explanation we have been seeking for the pattern 
of bracero medical care utilization. 


I. Satisfaction 


Braceros! ideas concerning their health insurance apparently cerwite pAtGy 


from the ways their health program is nominally set up to work, but from the 
fellow braceros report it works. Although there is some relationship 
between the two they are not identicél. The nature of the group being 
served, the nature of the group offering the services, and the nature of 
the program itself, suggest enormous possibilities for misunderstanding in 
the operation of the "grapevine." Braceros, in the first place, often 
bring to the healing situation a folk frame of reference. The performance 
of the medical doctor is likely to be judged in terms of the performances 
of sovadores, hierberos, and other folk healers whose principal-stock in 
trade is Likely to be rapport with the patient rather than scientific 
knowledge. Even if a bracero has consulted physicians rather than folk 
healers in Mexico, the United States physician is evaluated in terms quite 
aifferent from those to which he is accustomed. The goal of science is 
universality, but scientific medicine as practiced in Mexico is still 
substantially different from scientific medicine as practiced in the 


United States. 


alo 


Special mention should be made of a major handicap under which the 
bracero health insurance plan operates. Brateros are participants in a 
program which affords them virtually no effective means of protest. 
Historically, agricultural workers in the United States have enjoyed no 
channel. of protest other than leaving one job and seeking another. This 
channel is closed to the bracero, who, in this respect, has had no counter- 
part in the United States since 1863. Braceros are deportable at any time 
for "trouble making"; unlike wetbacks, they are bound to a single employer; 
unlike most farm workers, their families and dependents remain in a foreign 
country,’ entirely dependent for their very survival upon the breadwinner's 
completion of his contract. 


The closure of channels of protest would be bearable (if not 
conscionable) if there were no protests to be voiced. But the character 
of this peculiar population movement is such that discontent is inevitable. 
No amount of money, no compliance staff, not even compassion and good will 
could prevent widespread discontent among men who are uprooted from home, 
family village, friends, accustomed sights, sounds, smells, and everything 
else which gives life stability. Yet the average bracero dares not protest 
to his employer about wages, working conditions, food, housing, or any 
other aspect of the program for which the employer is responsible. 


The capacity of Mexico's peasantry for patience and silence is 
legendary, but it would be quite incorrect to suppose this capacity is 
limitless. Protest long delayed has exploded violently, as in the 
Revolution of 1910-1920. Such violence is not possible, at least for the 
moment, for braceros. And so they have recourse to the psychological 
mechanism of displacement. While it is usually not permissible (or not 
believed permissible, which amounts to the same thing) to "gripe" about 
the boss or the work he offers, it is permissible to "gripe" about the 
doctor or the medical care he offers. In few cases does the patrén feel 
any particular identity with or responsibility for the physician who cares 
for the braceros in his employ. Medical care, in a word, is one of the 
very few outlets for braceros' frustrations and agressions.+ 


As we review braceros' complaints about their medical care, therefore, 
we should bear in mind that they may or may not be fully justified. The 
important point, however, is not the degree cf objective truth which may 
reside in a medical grievance. The important point is that the following 
sorts of things get said by men with extensive experience in the program; 
this is the only introduction to the health insurance plan which newcomers 
receive; this initial impression is certain to influence the disposition 
of newcomers to avail themselves of the medical services for which they 
are eligible. 


1the implications of the foregoing analysis for functional illness are 
obvious. Although we cannot develop the matter here, it will be recalled 
that braceros are subject to considerable illness which has no discernible 
organic basis--and, indeed, these functional maladies are in some cases 
fatal. For a thorough discussion of the relationship between frustration 
and illness, see Harold G. Wolff, Stress and Illness, Springfield, Illinois: 
Thomas, 1953. 


~hhs- 


The following are representative of almost. unlimited numbers of 
braceros! medical grievances: 


When I was here on my last»contract, I was working for 
: Fhe Growers. The farmer I was working for was named M 
« One night I. was taking a shower, and slipped and 

te Tl and broke my collar bone. I was taken to a doctor named 
Dr. K - He put a cast on my arm and shoulder. Then I 
was taken back to camp. It hurt very mch and I was practically 
helpless. During all this time--it lasted two months--I couldn't 
teke a bath or even feed myself. I had to depend on my friends 
to bring me my food and feed me. I was very unhappy about the 
medical care: I got, because I think I should have been taken to 
a hospital where they can feed you and take care of you in the 
right way. Another thing, I still feel the effects of the 
broken bone. I don't think it healed right. — 


Every two weeks, the insurance company paid $27. But I 
never saw any of it. ‘The boss took it for room and board. 
T don't think this was right, because I didn't even have money . 
to. buy soap or cigarettes or anything else.1 


HRKREKEE 


Last week I became ill of my ear. I went to the doctor 
at the association, and he gave me a shot and some pills. 
Two days later, I was still not well, so I went back, and got 
the same treatment again. But I never got. well, so I went to 
Mexiceli and a doctor over there cured me. I paid 150 pesos 
for. his treatments. 


A friend of mine in camp recently became ill of one ear, 
in the same way I had been ill. He asked me for advice. I 
told him not to go near the association doctor. He is now 
receiving treatments in Mexicali. 


HEHEHE 


From September to November, I worked for D si ; 
Lower Sacramento Road, San Joaguin County. Around the first of 
Noverber, I got pneumonia from getting wet while working. I was 
sick for 22 days. ‘The whole time, I had to continue paying for 
my board, out of my own pocket. ‘The insurance paid nothing. 
Finally, on November 20, my contract ended. I was sent back, 
although I was still ges The doctor that I was taken to 
gave very bad treatment. 


linterview, April 18, 1958. 
&tnterview, November 16, 1958. 


3Interview, April 25, 1958. 


%e% % He & & 


They will not take a bracero to the doctor unless he is 
dying. When I was working for the association in Goleta, in 
January, a friend of mine got sick. They did nothing for him 
but give him pills. He kept getting worse. Finally he got very 
sick and they operated on him. Now it is May, and be has still 
not been given a cent. Another man at this same camp hurt his 
eye. He was refused medical treatment for fifteen days. Finally, 
he went in on his own and was taken care of. 


KH H-E E RH 


I have stomach trouble. As soon as I eat, I get a pain 
in my stomach and on my side. I went to a doctor five times in 
Santa Paule. All he did for me was to give me some pills that 
would only ease the pain, but not cure me. My contract is not 
over, but I am leaving. I would have left sooner, but I had 
sent ail my money to my family in Mexico and I had to wait 
until I had saved enough for bus fare back home. My trouble 
started here in the United States with the focd. At first it 
was a little pain, but it has been growing until I can no longer 
stand it. All the doctor would say was that I was ail right. 
I have lost much weight. Now I am going back to Mexico to 
get cured. 


HEEE EH F 


When we were working for Citrus Growers, near Riverside, 
a friend of mine fell off the ladder while he was worling and 
injured his leg. He did not work for a whole month, and he 
got nothing for compensation. His board bili just kept on 
growing and growing, so he finally left for Mexico. He left 
penniless and he also left his board bill. 


The doctor never did cure him. 3 


x HEHEHE E 


I am leaving my contract before it is over. We worked 
only one day a week. ‘The food stank. I have pains in my 
chest and back from the cold, wet weather. I went to the _ 
doctor, but he didn't even examine me. He only gave me pills. 
We pay for the insurance, but what is the use of having it? 

It is no good, We will not be cured. We get pills for 
broken legs the same as we would get them for headaches. ‘The 
same pills we can buy anywhere for five cents. I am going 
back to Mexico to get cured. 


linterview, May 28, 1958. 
@Interview, May 20, 1958. 
3Interview, July 1, 1958. 


Lonterview, dune 17, 1958. 


By comparison with complaints such as these, praise of their medical 
care by braceros is very rare indeed. In a series of more than 1,100 > 
informants, not more than half a dozen gave instances of favorable medical 
experiences in this country, and these were for the-most part second-hand 

and perfunctory. For example, a bracero who had worked near Merced, 

stated laconically, "One of my friends was run over by a tractor and he 

got very good treatment, "1 


It is difficult to believe braceros' medical care is, on the whole, 
so inferior as one might gather from braceros themselves. But, to repeat, 
the important factor in influencing braceros' utilization of their health 
plan is not the objective quality of the care, but what they themselves 
think of it. ‘The evidence suggests strongly that, whatever its weaknesses and 
and strengths,the braceros' health insurance plan has assumed somewhat the 
status of a scapegoat among men who have little other opportunity for 
complaint. Thus, a bracero in a Los Angeles County camp described in 
vivid detail the inadequacies of the medical care afforded a fellow 
bracero whose hand had been run over by a tractor. Upon questioning, 
the informant acknowledged that he did not know the other bracero, and 
had not even seen him, but had "heard about" the case. 


Within this sort of atmosphere, the insurance company responsible 
for providing braceros with medical care is certain to have a difficult 
time reaching the men effectively in practice, no matter how well the 
program may be set up in theory. 


J. Physicians! Characteristics. 


There are two levels on which we may approach the characteristics 
of the physicians who participate in the bracero health program, and the 
relevance of those characteristics to the manner in which the program 
operates. We may attempt to discuss physicians’ qualities in purely 
objective terms; and we may attempt to discuss physicians’ qualities as 
seen through the eyes of braceros. The former is more difficult than the 
latter, as an adequate discussion would presuppose extensive interviewing 
of the many, and widely scattered, bracero-serving physicians in the state. 
Fortunately, for our purposes, the second level of discussion is both more 
manageable and more significant. The disposition of a bracero to seek 
medical care is conditioned, not by the physicians’ true merits or demerits, 
but by his merits or demerits as conceived by the bracero himself, In 
the following discussion, therefore, we shall devote rather more attention 
+o braceros' opinions about doctors’ characteristics than to an absolute 
evaluation of these same characteristics. 


At the outset, it would be well to recall the way in which braceros' 


medical services are organized. In areas with relatively few braceros, 
who tend to be widely dispersed, a virtually "open panel" system may 


linterview, April 8, 1958. 


2 
Interview, August 22, 1957. 


operate. Here, the characteristics of braceros' physicians would cover 
the same gamt as those serving the general populace. But, far more 
commonly, the insurance company or growers' association designates a 
particular physician or physicians to whom all braceros in an area will 
be referred, save in emergency cases. It is these “company physicians” 
in whom we are particularly interested. 


Almost by definition, the physicians who choose to become associated 
with the braceros' health insurance program are those whose regular practice 
takes up somewhat less than their full time. There are several circum- 
stances under which a physician may be able to spare the time to participate 
in the bracero "panel." For example, he may have completed his residency 
only recently, and just be getting started in the long process of building 
up a private practice. Or he may be semi-retired, as with the doctor in 
S Camp. Or he may have chosen an unwise location for his practice. 
There are several other possible explanations. The one most pertiment to 
the present discussion is the following: there may be something in the 
doctor's personality or habits of work which his patients find unpleasant 
and which discourages them from coming back for repeat visits. 


Some physicians associated with the bracero health insuréNce program 
seem clearly to possess traits which would put off potential patients, 
including braceros. For example, the author talked with a strongly 
opinionated doctor who was convinced that very few of the braceros who 
consulted him were actually sick. 


I have studied malingering for many years. I am still 
employed by some of the railroads as a consultant on their 
accident cases. I could show you the articles I have written 
on the subject. You might say I know a little about the sub- 
ject, isn't that right? I have these big, strong men coming 
in to me from the camp. Big, strong men. I say, "Where does 
it hurt?" They say, "In my head," or “in my chest," or. "in 
my back." In the back--that's the usual place. Most of the 
doctors in these camps are a bunch of pill-pushers. Castor 
oil doctors is what I call them. You know what I mean? 
Iodine for everything above the waist; castor oil for every- 
thing below. They give the man some pills and a pat on the 
back, and send him out to the fields again, end a couple of 
days later he's back again. 


I don't like to fool around. I'm too busy a man to fool 
around that way. I am not a general practitioner, even though 
I am doing general practice. I am a psychiatrist, who is doing 
general practice, you see? I estimate that 90% of the men who 
come in to see me have nothing wrong with them except what may 
be wrong in their minds. If it's a relatively mild case, I can 
sometimes snap the man out of it with a little reassurance, and 
maybe an injection of water. He doesn't know it's water, of 
course. He thinks it's something great. Then, there are the 
others. There are lots of them. ‘They come back to me again 
the next day, or the day after that, with some other complaint. 
"Oh, doctor, I hurt," they say, and they screw up their faces. 


49. 


I don't £ around. The guys like that, I put down a great, 
big "M'" on their records. That means, back to Mexico they go. 


There may well be considerable substance to this physician's 
hypothesis that mch bracero illness is functional rather than organic. 
His reaction to this fact, however, can scarcely fail to discourage 
patients who need care. Functional illness is as real as organic illness, 
although it is sometimes assumed to be less so by those who are unable to 
cope with it. 


It is particularly important to note the above doctor's tendency to 
send problem cases back to Mexico. Other physicians associated with the 
bracero program resort to the same "cure" on occasion. Nothing could be 
better calculated to discourage braceros from seeking medical attention. 
As we have observed elsewhere in this study, braceros live in fear of 
repatriation more than anything else. Many of them are quite prepared to 
endure physical pain in silence if they conceive this as the only way they 
will be able to complete their contracts. 


Some doctors associated with the bracero health program have poorly 
disguised contempt for the men they are called upon to treat. It may be 
recalled that in Chapter III we quoted an American physician who referred 
to braceros as "submorons--worse than that." Some doctors, through a 
psychological mechanism which we shall not here attempt to unravel, seem 
to resent braceros as people. ’ 


A less virulent, but highly telling attitude is reflected in the 
following statement by a Department of Labor compliance officer. 


I would say that the doctors in this area don't object 
to treating braceros in the camp clinics, but they are none 
too anxious to have the Nationals coming in to their offices 
in town. You can understand why. After all, the Nationals 
are usually wearing dirty field clothes. ‘They may not have 
bathed for a couple of days or more, and when you work out in 
the fields in this climate for even a couple of hours, you 
sweat plenty. Most of the Nationals are dark complected and-- 
well, they just don't belong, that's all. What's Mrs. Gottroxx 
going to think if she has to sit in the doctor's waiting room 
next to a bracero? She's going to find herself another doctor, 
that's what she's going to do. The doctor has his regular 
patients to think of first. When the braceros ge into town 
to see a doctor, they wait on the curb outside. 


Not all regular patients share the ideas of the hypothetical Mrs. 
Gottroxx. A woman in an Imperial Valley town reported, 


linterview, August. 11, 1957. 


2tnterview, May 8, 1957. 


month 
Last/ZT was waiting to see Dr. P . Avery sick 
bracero came in to be treated. He was told by the receptionist 
that they do not treat braceros there. So he went away. . He 
looked very sick. I felt very sorry for him. 1 


A womanin © San Joaquin County said, 


I think it is a shame the way they treat the Nationals. On 
my way to work in the morning, I have seen trucks coming in from 
the camps, bringing Nationals to see Dr. S - ‘They have to 
wait on the street outside. Sometimes they have to wait all day. 
On my way back home in the evening, I have seen the same men, 
still waiting. I have been told that sometimes the foremen 
forget to pick them up, and they may have to walk all the way 
back to camp, or else pay for a taxi. Another doctor here in 
town who treats a lot of braceros has built a new office to 
take care of his Anglo patients. He takes care of the braceros 
in the old office next door. He spends the day running back 
and forth between the two offices. I do not like this idea 
of segregation. If the Nationals are good enough to pick the 
food we eat, they are good enough to use the doctor's office. 


Braceros are often considered insensitive by those above them in the 
system. At reception centers, for example, it is commonplace to hear 
Department of Labor employees calling braceros "miles." The assumption 
that Mexican contract workers are constructed differently, psychologically, 
from other people, no doubt helps to enable those above them in the system 
to endure their situation. But, while one may understand the function of 
this rationalization, one can scarcely give it objective status. The 
truth seems to be that braceros are at least sensitive as any other group 
to the attitudes which are held toward them. Indeed, they are perhaps 
more sensitive than most of us, since they move in a culture whose language 
they do not understand, and have hence had to become attuned to the 
"conversation of gestures" in order to understand mich of what is going 
on about them. 


If the mere fact of being a bracero relegates a man to inferior status 
in the estimation of a physician, that man will in all probability sense 
it, and will in equal probability be influenced in his disposition to 
consult the doctor. One of our bracero informants asked us this highly 
revealing question; “Why do doctors that we pay ourselves treat us with 
more courtesy than the doctors that are paid by the insurance company?"3 
Another bracero stated, 


I know from my own experience, and from what I have heard 
from all my friends that doctors do not treat or give good 


linterview, November 16, 1958. 


Interview, October 6, 1957. 


Sraterviei, March 19, 1958. 


medicine to braceros. _So I went to the doctor in Hamilton City 
on my own, as a customer. I never told them that I was a 
bracero. This way they treated me right, gave me good medicine, 
and cured me. I paid-out of my own pocket, but I did not 

mind, as long as I got well. 


Repeatedly, one hears that the "closed panel” physicians provide 
perfunctory treatment. One bracero said, 


When I was working for my last boss, Mr. A Pavers 
San Diego County Farmers, I got sick with a fever and pain 
all through my body. I don't know what caused it. I went to 
the association doctor and he brushed me off very rudely. 
He gave me one shot and told me not to return. He was 
the rudest doctor I have ever been to. So then I went to a 
private doctor. He gave me three shots and I got well. I had 
to pay him myself, of course. 


Another bracero, who had been working near Huntington Beach in Los 
Angeles County, said, 


ree doctors that they take us to do not pay any attention 
to us. 


A bracero who had been working for the Imperial Valley Farmers Associa- 
tion revealed, 


The nurse at the association told us that. the association 
doctor was no good. She tpld us it would be better for us to 
go see a doctor in Mexico. 


The role of nurses in the bracero health program deserves special 
comment. When Americans go to see a doctor, they assume they will be 
treated by him personally. A nurse may check their height and weight and 
temperature, but the remainder of the examination, and all diagnosis and 
therapy, are provided by the physician himself. This is often not the 
case in the bracero health program. As we observed in an earlier section 
of this chapter, as long ago as 1954 complaints were made in the Imperial, 
Valley that nurses rather than physicians were furnishing medical care. 
The medical director of the insurance company at that time issued the 
following order to the: company's. several clinics serving braceros: 


No nurse is to treat new patients, or an old patient... 
without specific orders from the doctor in charge. 


linterview, July 7, 1958. 
2tnterview, July 30, 1958. 


3tnterview, April 1, 1958. 
Monterview, April 23, 1958. 


These orders may be given by phone or verbally at any 
location, or in the dispensary, and medical orders mist be 
issued by the doctor and followed by the nurse. 


In no case are the nurses to treat the patients without 
such orders and recommendations of the doctors. 


In case: the doctors are not available, the patient is to 
wait until the doctor is available. 


Tf there is a great emergency the nurses are to secure the 
services of the nearest physician on an emergency basis and the 
patient will receive proper treatment and the charges for such 
services to be made to our insurance company. « « + 


There is to be no deviation from this rule.+ 


Evidently, these instructions were interpreted somewhat liberally in 
some quarters. In the Imperial Valley, treatment by nurses, without consul- 
tation with doctors, seems to have been commonplace in the intervening 
years. The matter gained widespread attention in 1958, when a Brawley 
physician took action on behalf of a bracero who had been treated by a 
nurse in a manner which appears to have been inadequate, Newspapers 
throughout Southern California carried the story. 


BRAWLEY. A bracero medical service "racket" is charged 
by a physician in six suits filed in Justice Court against a 
local growers association and a large insurance company and its 
agents. 


Dr. Benjamin Yellen of Brawley has drawn up and filed for 
a Mexican contract worker complaints charging Desert Growers Inc., 
and the Continental Casualty Co., with "conspiracy to defraud 
Mexican braceros of proper medical services" and accused a woman 
employee of Pan-American Underwriters, agents for Continental, 
of practicing medicine without a license on 600 Mexican Laborers. 


Dr. Yellen declared the worker, Ezequiel Arismendi, 42, was 
one of many Laborers being treated with pills and injections 
without being given a physical examination. The physician stated 
that Arismendi spent six weeks in Pioneers Memorial Hospital 
and has developed a chronic ailment which could have been 
prevented by proper medical care. 


"This thing has been going on for five years and it's time 
someone did something about it," he declared. ... 


The physician said Arismendi claims he wants his case 
brought to court principally to focus attention on the plight 
of his countrymen who are denied. adequate medical care. Yellen 


I emorandum, March 25, 1954. 


said a recent death of a laborer at the camp. had hastened the 
worker's plan. . 


Braceros contracted by Desert Growers pay 13 cents a day 
out of average weekly earnings of $25. Although pvolicies specify 
that a worker may see any doctor he chooses, this practice 
is claimed by Yellen to be discouraged and laborers are told to 
see Pan-American's doctor, who is only available one hour a day 
at the camp. 


Because it is impossible for the doctor to attend to more 
than a few cases within an hour, Yellen said thet Arismendi, and 
most workers are treated by a woman employee at the camp who 
issues pills or gives injections and th2n. sends the braceros. ° 
back to work. * * *L 


Eventually all six of Arismendi's suits were "thrown out by (Judge) 
Marable of El Centro... on el of. tails "2 


The publicity which this case Helesiet does not seem to have affected 
the practice of medicine by nurses in the Imperial Valley. In the very 
midst of the hue and cry, a bracero reported, 


Several of my friends in camp have been'sick. None of them 
have ever seen the association doctor. Whenever they went to see 
him, he was never there. ‘The secretary or the nurse were the 
only ones who ever took care of the sick braceros. They would 
just give pills.3 


A few months later, another bracero in the Imperial Valley said, 


My friend and I have each been sick twice recently. Both 
of us went twice to the association to see the doctor. -We were. 
given shots and pills both times by the nurse. We never got to 
see a doctor. The nurse does all the treating at the association, + 


While it may be said with reasonable confidence that this is not the 
highest quality of medical care,one cannot say with equal confidence that 
the average bracero finds such practices as remarkable as would the average 
American citizen. We mist’ refer, once again, to the cultural background 
from which the bracero comes. In Mexico, there is a type of practitioner 
known as an inyeccionista who caters to the socio-economic classes from 
which braceros tend to be drawn. An inyeccionista is a woman who may or 
may not have any special education or training, who administers injections 
of whatever types she and the patient feel are appropriate. ‘The present 


limperial Valley Press (El Centro, California), May 20, 1958. 
@the Morning Post (El Centro, California), September 25, 1958. 
3Interview, June 9, 1958. 

Lonterview, October 11, 1958. 


writer talked with one such woman.l (See plate 66.) She had had no 
nursing education, but had worked for a time as a nurse's assistant in a 
hospital in Mexicali. She was prepared to give shots of penicillin or 
other antibiotics to anyone who asked from them. Indeed, she stated she 
gave blood transfusions on occasion. Although she has no license of any 
kind, she indicated she is never disturbed by civil authorities or by the 
medical profession. Her "fee schedule," including costs of materials, was 
as follows: 


Intramuscular injection: 3 pesos ($.24) 
Intravenous injection : 5 pesos ($.40) 
Blood transfusion; 38 pesos ($3.04) 


The following pattern, described by one of our bracero informants, 
appears to be common practice, too, in Mexico: 


When we go to a doctor at home, he prescribes a shot; 
we go to a drug store to buy the medicines then we take it 
to an inyeccionista who gives us the shot.© 


Thus, we may assume that many braceros find nothing particularly 
extraordinary in the fact that nurses give injections in some camps, with 
or without doctor's orders. Indeed, it might conceivably be argued that 
braceros, given a choice, would rather see a nurse than a doctor, unless 
the illness were of some particularly intimate type. The social guif 
between doctor and patient, which tinctures many therapeutic situations 
in the United States, is mech more pronounced in Mexico. Social class is 
very important in Mexico, and doctors in that country are drawn almost 
exclusively from the upper classes. Their feelings of superiority to 
their patients, which they often make little effort to disguise, are 
reinforced by their patients' feelings of inferiority. 


Simmons writes of the interplay between these social attitudes in a 
public clinic: 


The contact between doctor and patient is usually brief 
and formal. . .. ‘The formal role of the doctor in this relation- 
ship is enhanced by the usually humble attitude of the patient. 
Awe of the doctor's professional prestige is enhanced by his 
membership in the gente decente of the general society, and the 
reactions of patients to doctors I have observed in this study 
partake of the general . .. tendency of the "lower class” to 
sentir my corta, i.e., to feel very constrained and uncomfort- 
able, in the presence of a member of the "upper class.” .. . 
my major impression . . . is that all the doctors more or less 
share the belief of others of their class and status... that 


1interview, May 12, 1958. 


@rnterview, April 7, 1958. 


the gente del pueblo (the group which probably provides up to 

98% of their clientele) are ignorant, of a "low level of culture," Sp 
and indifferent. One doctor stated this explicitly: "There is 

little opportunity for the doctors to learn the thoughts of the 

people because they have contempt for those thoughts, are not 

pousrebyes in what the people have to say, and cut them off 

sho 


Another anthropoligist writes, on the basis of his field work in the 
State of Oaxaca; 


- » « it seemed to me that the doctor had made a good many 
enemies in Mitla. ... I asked (an informant) why and she said 
it was because he was "my bravo y my groso” (very bullying and 
very rude). As an example, she said that the people of Mitla 
speak Spanish slowly and do not understand it when it is spoken 
rapidly. He would give them orders with prescriptions in very 
short, quick phrases which they often did not catch and then 
would get furious with them for not following his instructions 
to the letter. . .. Also she said that when he would enter the 
house of patients he would immediately start ordering everyone 
around very curtly and they resent this kind of treatment. . « « 


In talking to the doctor, he has a number of times rather 
braggingly told us of how he has insulted people in town... .« 


On the night of Todos Santos I went with the doctor to 
many homes. At every house I visited with the doctor the dis- 
comfort of the people was obvious. . . . At one point the doctor 
turned to me énd said, "OK, what do you want to know about the 
souls?" (he spoke to me in English all night, though I asked 
him not to since the other people didn't understand). ...TI 
answered that I had noticed the sugar cane and wondered if 
there was anything special about it. ‘The doctor relayed my 
question with a brutal directness that said in effect, "What 
is the god-demned superstition ‘about the suger cane on the 
altar?" José said that it meant nothing but was just a deco- 
ration. . . . We left José Cruz' house, and outside the doctor 
said, "This is a good example of a guy too big for his britches. 
He has got a little money, and has been around a little, and 
he thinks thet he is real smart....-.. too good for the doctor 
heres « « » 


The doctor said that he would like to stop by and see 
‘Balano (nickname) and his wife. (The doctor has been treating 
the wife, but he doesn't know their names. ...) We did--they 
acted extremely humble. . . . His manner with them was assertive, 


lozzie G. Simmons, quoted in George Foster, A Cross-Cultural Anthro- 
pological Analysis of a Technical Aid Program, pp. 29-32, passim, 
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blunt and aggressive (sometimes he seems to think he is talking 
to deaf people, the way he repeats what he says and then has 

them repeat back to him to be sure they understand what he is 
saying. .. aa” It was obvious that he has no notion and no inten- 
tion of having a conversation with these people (a conversation 
is necessarily based on a degree of equality and mtuality). 

+ « « when we left . .. I told him that the only way he could 
learn about the people's beliefs was to quietly listen to then, 
and to only say things to try to give them confidence in them- 
selves. He didn't understand what I was talking about--after 

all, he is a Mexican, and these are his people, and he understands 
them as only a Mexican can. ...t ~~ 


A statement by one of our bracero informants suggested that medical 
ethics as well as medical sociology are somewhat different in Mexico from 
what they are in the United States. 


Once I took my baby to the public health department and they 
told me that she was beyond help. ... After that I went to a 
private doctor. He said that if we used his special method, with 
his special kind of medicine, he could probably cure her. He said 
that he was the only doctor who had this secret kind of medicine. 
But he wanted money first. We would have gone to him, but we did 
not have enough money. We took our. baby to another doctor, who 
cured her in two visits.@ 


For a number of reasons, then, some braceros are no doubt inclined 
to regard medical doctors with reservations, and these men may feel no 
great loss if they are cared for by nurses or other functionaries rather 
than by physicians. In several of the camps visited during the present 
study there were braceros who ministered to the health needs of their 
compatriots. The manager of one large bracero camp in Southern Cali- 
fornia saw nothing unusual in his statement, "The night watchman is 
instructed to take care of the men if they turn up sick at night time. "3 
The night watchman in this case was a former bracero now in the United 
States under a visa. 


At the same time, however, braceros are generally aware that this is 
the United States and not Mexico. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
many men, having paid $4.00 per month for a program which theoretically 
provides doctors': services, consider themselves entitled to see a doctor 
rather than a nurse or some other substitute. 


lonarles Leslie, unpublished field notes. Emphasis in original. 
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3tnterview, July 24, 1957. Interestingly enough, there were fewer 
medical complaints in this camp than in many others we visited. 


In the course of our study, we asked severe] hundred braceros the 
following question: "If you were going to see a doctor, what quality 
would you like most for him to have?" The'results have been summarized 
in Table 93. 


Table 93 


Physician's Characteristics Per Cent 
TOTAL 


Ability to speak Spanish 

Extensive medical experience 
Competence 

Personal interest 

"Don't care, so long as I get cured” 
Patience, kindness, etc, . 

Courtesy 

: “Willingness to treat me" 
. Other? 

Don't know 


OEY FANAVO 
Nr Fr OO FO 


fe 


lie., "be thorough," "know what he is doing," etc. 


Includes multiple responses. 


These data are almost as interesting for the things which were 
mentioned relatively infrequently as for the things which were mentioned 
most. often. For example, almost no informants mentioned medical education 
as being. of primary importance. We note, for another example, that 
"courtesy" was mentioned by only a few of our informants. While. courtesy 
assumes an important place in interpersonal relationships in Hispanic 
cultures, braceros evidently construe it as largely irrelevant to the healing 
situation. 


In our series of 700 informants, only 3 indicated a desire that their 
attending physician be competent in folk. medicine--€.g.,the use of herbs. 
This finding would tend to suggest that in the popular medicine of Mexico, 
a distinction is drawn between the provinces in which medical doctors are 
expected to be competent and those in which they are not. Thus, our 
informant who stated, “Medical doctors don't believe in empachos, "1 was 
stating a natural fact rather than a reproach. (We shall return to this 
line of, discussion in the following chapter.) 


One informant, an exceptional case, indicated that he had gone to 


physicians in the United States for a condition which, in Mexico, he would 
no doubt ‘have take to a curandera or other folk healer. 


linterview, August 20, 1958. 


I am sick right now with bilis. I have had it for some 
time. My stomach, it feels hard, and when I hit it, it sounds 
like a watermelon. I don't know what caused it. I have been 
to several doctors during my contract. Some of them were in 
the Imperial Valley end some were up near Salinas. None of 
them have been able to do me any good. Finally, I bought some 
herbs and made a bottle of medicine for myself, It is very 
bitter; it is best that way. But the doctors told me that 
there was no cure and that I should go home. I am still sick, 
and I would like them to do something for me. I would like an 
X-ray of my whole body. ... 


We note, in Table 93, the relative infrequencY with which compassionate 
qualities and "personal interest" were mentioned. Only 6.0% of our 700 
bracero informants singled out patience, kindness, understanding, and the 
like, as being most desirable in a physician, and only 7.4% mentioned 
personal attention, This is not to say that braceros are content with 
rough and rude treatment. As we have seen in many quotations from inter- 
views with braceros, they keenly resent this sort of treatment. But they 
regard the medical situation, first and foremost, as a healing situation, 
and regard the human content of the situation as less important than its 
results. 


All this is simply to say that the braceros in our sample demonstrated 
a strikingly pragmatic approach to medical care. A number of informants, 
in response to our question, stated flatly, "I don't care what kind of 
doctor he is, so long as he cures me." 


A bracero who has been treated successfully by a doctor usually con- 
siders his own experience weightier than the opinions of his fellow braceros. 
For example, a bracero who had worked for the San Gabriel Valley Labor 
Association said, 


Most of the men in the camp do not think well of the doctor. 
They say he gives too many pills, But, as for me, I have nothing 
against the doctor. .He is good. He cured me of the only illness 
I have had since I have been here. I was lifting some boards one 
day and hurt my waist. The doctor cured me with heat treatments, 
and I am satisfied.3 


The characteristic which was mentioned by the braceros in our sample 
far more frequently than any other was “ability to speak Spanish." This, 
it would appear, is actually another way of saying that braceros' interests 
are primarily pragmatic. A number of braceros have apparently discovered 


interview, July 8, 1958. 


ett is interesting to conjecture on the possible differences bpiween 
such findings as this and the "most desired qualities" which might/ mentioned 
by citizens of the U.S, in a similar survey. 


3interview, August 20, 1957. 


that a doctor who speaks only English and a patient who speaks only 
Spanish do not make for the most cer the of therapeutic situations. 
For example, one informant said, 


A friend of mine went to the doctor in Salinas: to get 
reatment. All he had was an ordinary.cold.. But he couldn't 
make either the doctor or the nurse understand. They couldn't 
understand a word of Spanish and my friend couldn't explain 
himself in English. My friend thinks they misunderstood hin 
and gave the wrong kind- of medicine. I’ think he is right because 
it ‘poisoned him.and he is now in the: hospital. 


To summarize this section, then, braceros have rather definite ideas 
about what constitutes adequate medical care--ideas which lean strongly 
toward practicality, as distinguished from the "bedside manner" which is 
prized-in such cultures as our own. There is reason to believe the 
medical care they receive in this country often fails to meet their canons 
of adequacy. 


Braceros bring with them certain other frames of reference for the 
assessment of the medical care they receive here. -It would-be an error, 
however, to assume these frames of reference are imported intact, or-to’ 
assume American practitioners should necessarily cater to them even if 
they were. For example, braceros may be treated by doctors in Mexico in 
an abrupt manner which would be intolerable to most. Americans. But this 
is not to say that braceros are satisfied with treatment of this same type 
while they are inthe United States.- One bracero, when asked for his 


strongest impression of the U.S, replied, "El respeto ees hay en todo 


(The respect that there is in everything)."2 “It would probably be an 
exaggeration to say that braceros expect they will be accorded respect in 
this country, and take it for granted as their due, but it seems no 
exaggeration to say they are sensitive to it, and grateful when it comes 
their way, whether in a healing situation or any other. 


K, Patients' Attitudes and Characteristics 


Let us remember:the nature of the situation in which the bracero 
finds himself. He is immersed:in an unfamiliar milieu, part of which 
consists of an unfamiliar health insurance plan. To an important extent, 
es we shall see in a few moments, the bracero is only able to view this 
situation through the cultural "spectacles" which he brings with him from 
Mexico. But, to an extent, also the bracero brings to bear on the 
situation certain qualities so nearly universal we may think of them as 
"supercultural." The first of these attributes is curiosity. The manager 
of a bracero-users' association in Southern California said (doubtless some- 
what hyperbolically), 


linterview, May 22, 1958. 


“Interview, September 10, 1957. 
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After being in this business. long enough, we know: just 
about what to expect. We know that right after a batch of new 
men come in, most of them will show up at the dispensary with 
@ headache or a hangnail or any old thing. They do not really 
need to see a doctor. They are just down there to see what 
it's all about. 


In somewhat this same connection, we may note that the average bracero 
has had to pay mordidas and propinas, some large, some small, for ©. most 
of the favors he has received in the process of becoming a bracero. Now 
that he has arrived in the United States, he is told that he mst pay $4.00 
a month for something mysterious called segurado. He wonders if this is 
just another "sweetener" which will be swallowed up in the pocket of some- 
one he has never seen, in exchange for his privilege of being in the 
United States. Perhaps he shrugs and puts the matter from his mind. But 
perhaps he wonders if things are different in this country. If he is a 
truly inquiring sort, he will likely try to satisfy his curiosity by 
putting the health insurance plan to a personal test. 


The supracultural personal trait of curiosity, then, tends to make 
for a certain number of "one-shot" doctor visits. It would be an error, 
though, to overemphasize the play of this characteristic, for it mst be 
balanced against personal traits which tend in an opposite direction. 


Perhaps the most important of these is the fear of the unknown. Many 
braceros have never been to a doctor in their lives. A married man from 
Guanajuato, for example, told us, 


No one in my family has ever been to a doctor. We are 
too poor.® 


A young bracero from Jalisco seid, 
I have never gone to a doctor because my family is too poor. 3 
An older bracero from Coahuila stated, 
Since my father and mother were killed in the revolution, 
I have tried to take care of my brothers and sisters. But 
when my brother got sick, I had no eo hed to buy him medicines 
or take him to a doctor. So he died. 
One fairly sophisticated informant said, 


The braceros who are coming to the country for the first 
time don't go to doctors because they don't know what to expect, 


linterview, April 25, 1957. 
@tnterview, April 16, 1958, 
3Interview, April 17, 1958. 


4interview, May 2, 1958. 


The ep bap de don't go to doctors because they don't trust 
them. 


A bracero who had been coming to the United States off and on for 
fourteen years said, 


I would not go to a doctor if my life depended on it. 
Doctors just study to cheat people. ‘The only time anyone in 
my family has ever been to a doctor was one time when my sister 
was sick. The doctor said there was nothing he could do--she 
was going to die. We saved her with herb remedies. The doctor 
said it was unbelievable.2 


Another bracero who had had considerable experience in the United 
States said, 


Only people who do not know any better go to doctors. 
As for me, I take care of myself. 


One of the forms which this sort of attitude assumes is the conviction 
that doctors are helpless to deal with certain important conditions. For 
example, Griffith quotes a young Mexican as saying, 


When one member of a family has tuberculosis, the others 


wait with their grimdoom. ‘They wait to see who will get it 
next. 


One of our informants in the present study said, 


When someone gets tuberculosis they are as good as dead. 
Doctors cannot cure this disease. 


Another of our informants said, 

My only son died of dysentery. I do not know what causes 
this disease. I do not believe anyone does. I took my son to 
the doctors, but none of them could cure him. I do not think 


anyone can as dysentery. If they could, my son would be 
alive today. ; 


linterview, August 12, 1958. 


@rnterview, September 10, 1958, 


3interview, November 15, 1958. 


peatrice Griffith, unpublished field notes, p. 18. 
*Interview, May 8, 1958. 


cere en April 7, 1958. 


Obviously, the belief that a doctor can do no good serves to deter 
one from seeking medical care. 


Another characteristic of potential bracero patients which sometimes 
serves the same end is ignorance of the very rudiments of medical practice. 
One informant, for example, was under the impression that medical doctors 
in the United States are dentists.1 Another informant was under the 
impression that the medical screening he received at the border rendered 
him immine to sickness in this country. 


It is impossible for me to be sick. I had physical 
examinations when I got my contracts in both 1956 and 1957.° 


(This informant, by the way, was later sent back to Mexico for 
tuberculosis. ) 


Another "supercultural" characteristic, found among braceros as 
among everyone else, is the tendency toward credulity, particularly in 
unstructured situations. Two observers who studied the sociology of a 
bracero camp with considerable care concluded that there was no social 
structure in the usual sense, but, rather, a "rule by rumor.” 


This characteristic tells us much about the bracero program aside 
from health aspects, but, for the moment, let us consider some of the ways 
in which "rule by rumor" may bear a relationship to utilization of health 
services. 


The following statement is representative of a number of similar 
statements, which were volunteered by our bracero informants. 


I have a friend at the association camp who likes to have 
an injection whenever he gets a cold or influenza. But we have 
heard that the association doctors do not give medicine in their 
injecfions; they just give water. So my friend does not go to 
them. 


Another widespread rumor among braceros has it that blood samples 
taken from them for diagnostic purposes are in fact sold to hospitals for 
trensfusions. One informant stoutly maintained that braceros' blood was 
being sold in Mexicali and used in making tacos. 


linterview, August 21, 1957. 
“Interview, April 22, 1958. 


3R, Cartwright and R. Fischer, "The Bracero Program: Source of Pride 
or Problems?" Unpublished paper, Pomona College, Claremont, California, 


May, 1957. 


‘nteiek: April 14, 1958. 


Interview, May 10, 1958, 


Finally, mention may be made of another personal characteristic 
which doubtless influences braceros' disposition to utilize health services 
in the United States. Although this might well have been considered in 
our discussion of. "culture", below, it is so néarly universal it will here 
be considered supracultural. We refer to the fear of hospitalization and 
of surgery:: These fears may be held for a number of reasons. Lack of 
confidence. in scientific medicine may be one such reason. But two features 
intrinsic to the bracero system probably loom‘even larger. - One is the 
element of the imponderable, the unknown. A. bracero may have confidence 
in the medical personnel and facilities in his home town. But in the United 
States he does not know the doctors, the nurses, or the hospitals. To 
him, under these conditions, seeking medical care may. seem like stepping 
out a strange windowin the dark. Maybe there is a lawn two feet below. 
But, then again, maybe there is a fall into eternity. 


This element of the unknown is likely to play a most 
important part in the more serious types of cases. The camp "grapevine" 
usually carries reports about the regular camp physician and the way he 
treats the usual run of injuries and illnesses. But little is likely to 
be known, even from hearsay, about the sorts of personnel and facilities 
which are used in emergencies. That which is known is likely to stress 
the morbid, if anything. ‘The patient who dies is more memorable than the 
patient who recovers, in the bracero's society as in any other. 


Considerations such as this probably weighed heavily in the decision 
of the bracero who said, 


During my last contract here in the United States, I became 
very sick in the abdomen, I left before my contract was over. 
I refused to be operated on here, and I went back to Mexico, 
where I was operated on for appendicitis. 


This man had no lack of confidence in surgery, but he had a 
conspicuous lack of confidence in surgery in a setting which lacked the 
psychological supports of home. 


A second factor built into the bracero system ‘looms probably at least 
as importantly in the decision-making of braceros about medical matters. 
Let us call this second factor "isolation." The word may be taken in both 
its physical and psychological senses. 


To any of us, hospitalization is likely to be a traumatic experience, 
because it seems an abrupt removal to another world--an unfamiliar white 
world, far from friends and family. This feeling is heightened in the 
bracero. Not only does he know no one in this strange white world, but 
he lacks the means to get to know anyone. ‘The chances are that neither 
the nurses, the doctors, nor the other patients speak his language. A 
social worker said, 


There are plenty of things wrong with the bracero program, 
but the thing thet really gets me is the poor fellow lying in 


1interview, October 10, 1958. 
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the hospitals. What can they do? They have no visitors. They 
just lie there, day in and day out, staring at the ceiling. 

It's a wonder they ever get well that way. In the local hospital 
here there's a bracero who's been there eight months. There's 
not a single person on the staf? of that hospital who speaks 
Spanish and can talk with him. 


A nurse's ai@ who worked in a hospital in the Imperial Valley said, 


Out of 34 beds in this hospital, usually at least six or 
eight are bracero cases. Most of the Nationals are scared. 
We have to try to convince them we are trying to help them, and 
sometimes it is hard to do. We had one patient who told the 
other three Nationals in his room that none of them were ever 
going to get out alive. They got so scared they almost 
jumped out of the window. 


The Little Indians who come from the hills are the ones 
who are most nervous. We had one of them come in about two 
weeks ago. He had a pain in his stomach. Nobody was able to 
find out what was causing it. He was very, very shy. He had 
much darker skin than most of the braceros, and he wasn't so 
civilized. He would not cooperate. We couldn't get him to 
eat a thing, or to take his medicine. He wouldn't say a word 
to anybody. We were able to force a little food into him on 
the night shift, but I doubt if they were able to during the 
day time. 


There are no Spanish-speaking nurses on duty during the 
day. They tend to be quite impatient with the braceros., ‘Two of 
us who are on duty at night are able to talk with the braceros. 
Some of them become quite friendly. Some of them even try to 
flirt with us. 


But even so, I've never seen one who was anxious to stay 
in the hospitel. They usually wake up at 5:00 or 5:30 in the 
morning, and get up and start pacing up and down. They are very 
anxious to get back to camp and start working again. 


Sometimes, when they are leaving, they tell us they are 
grateful for the good care they have received. One of them said, 
"I was worried when I came, because I have been in the hospital 
in Mexicali, I am a Mexican, and I will never say anything 
against my country, but that hospital was terrible. It was filthy 
and the service was very bad. ‘This hospital was much better.” 


It even looks like the little Indian with the stomach pain 


is going to get well. We are curing him with milk of magnesia, 
He is even beginning to talk to us now. 


linterview, May 4, 1957. 
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The feeling of loneliness and estrangement implicit in some of this 
statement is likely to be particularly pronounced in braceros due to the 
contrast between hospital administrative practice in Mexico and the United 
States. In Mexico, hospitals at the village level are likely to grant 
very generous visiting privileges. The family, indeed, may move into the 
patients room+ whatever effect this: custom may have on the dangers of 
infection, its effect on the morale of the patient is almost certain: he 
does not.feel he is.alone; his spirits are correspondingly improved. In 
this country, it is unlikely that a bracero's fellow workers can arrange 
to visit him during hospital visiting hours, :even assuming he has close 
friends in camp who would like to do so. -These sorts of considerations 
must give a bracero pause if the time ever comes that he has to make a 
decision about seeking medical attention... The practical effect, it would 
seem, can only be pressure downward on the utilization rates under the 
bracero health insur=nee program. 


It might be argued, of course, that postponement of needed medical 
attention leads, in the long run, to greater need for medical attention-- 
and the need cannot be stifled indefinitely. However, by the time a 
subacute condition becomes acute,and elective care becomes. mandatory, the 
bracero has usually returned to Mexico. He may add to the morbidity or 
mortality rates of that country, but not to the utilization rates under 
discussion heres 


To summarize this section, most of the patients’ characteristics we 
have examined have been of a type which might reasonably be expected to 
reduce the use of medical care services and facilities. We see here another 
partial explanation of the question with which we began: why do braceros 
tend to make relatively little use of a health insurance plan which, on 
paper, is unusually attractive, and the use of which costs nothing beyond 
the. prepaid premiums which are deducted from bracero payrolls? 


L, guiture 


Braceros tend to be drawn from the regions of Mexico which are least 
industrialized, and least urbanized. ‘They are drawn from the lower socio- 
economic strata of those regions. The persons responsible for conveying 
health services to braceros in the United States, on the other hand, are 
generally drawn from the most highly industrialized and highly urbanized 
regions of this country. What is more, they tend to be representatives of 
the upper socio-economic strata of the United States. Thus, in this healing 
situation there are two formidable gaps between prospective recipients of 
medical services and prospective vendors of those services. One gap is 
cultural; the other'is social. 


To sociologists and social anthropologists, particularly those who 
are. interested in the emerging field of medical sociology, it may seem 


dsc0, e.g., Lyle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954, pp. cl0-21e.7 
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almost self-evident that we have here a crucial factor--perhaps the most 
crucial single factor--influencing the use which braceros in the U.S, make 
of the health services to which they are theoretically entitled. It 
might be assumed that braceros are carriers of a folk culture (to use 
Redfield's tern) ; an integral part of which is a folk medicine. It might 
be assumed that within the framework of this folk medicine, the type of 
medicine provided under the braceros' health insurance program seems 
incomprehensible at best, alien and even terrifying at worst. 


But rather than taking this for granted, let us consider it no more 
than a hypothesis, and examine some of the evidence bearing upon the point. 


We are unhappily limited in the evidence we can review without 
anticipating the materials which form the basis for the following chapter, 
"Healthways and Social Change." We shall confine ourselves at this time 
to an examination of certain culture traits and themes as drawn both from 
the ethnographic literature and from our own observations. Following this 
somewhat truncated and anticipatory review, we shall draw certain broad 
conclusions regarding the "cultural hypothesis"--i.e., the hypothesis that 
culture plays a decisive role in influencing braceros' utilization of 
medical services in the United States. 


(1) In an early chapter of this study, we discussed a number of 
qualities of personality believed to be characteristic of braceros. Several 
of them, it will be recalled, were related, and may be summarized under 
the heading "manliness." In Mexico, manliness, or machismo, is a well- 
defined cultural strain which bears on health status in any of a number 


of ways. 


In some cases, the concept of manliness seems to be virtually 
‘synonymous with sexual virility. An individual seeks to prove his manli- 
ness to himself and his companions through frequent sexual intercourse, 

which he reports about (and probably embroiders upon) with little 
reticence, If legitimate sexual outlets are unavailable--and they are 
unavailable, by fiat, within the terms of the bracero program~-then 
illicit outlets mst suffice. The implications for venereal disease 
are too obvious to require elaboration. 


The machismo strain probably relates to health even more commonly 
and importantly through the fact that stress on robustness discourages 
men in the early stages of illness from admitting they are ill and seeking 
medical advice, Foster, for example, writes of 


(the) feeling, particularly prevalent in Mexico, that it is 
shameful to be ill, or admit that one is weak enough to succumb 
to germs. One should be muy macho, very much a man, able to 


absorb a good many disease-causing elements and still be 
unaffected. Tubercular victims seem particularly loath to admit 
that they are afflicted. 


A citizen of Mexico told the author, 


Macho means a lot of different. things. Like, for one 
thing, it means, "I can take a dare.” Let's say a man is 
all pooped out after a hard day's work, and is lying down 
on his bunk. Another guy comes along and says, "Let's go 
out and get a few drinks." The first guy says, "Naw, I'm 
too tired." The second guy says, "What's the matter, you 
chicken?" Then, the first guy has to go, or else people will 
say no es macho. Another thing that macho means is that 
you just don't give adam. You're tough; you don't care 
what happens to you or to the other guy; you can beat somebody 
up, you can even kill him. It doesn't make any difference. 
It can get a person in real trouble. Let's say a guy is picking 
oranges. He gets a cramp in his belly. He says, "I better 
go to the doctor." Another guy says, “Aw, come on, let's finish 
this row." The sick man may work all day, and end up by keeling 
over. But he doesn't want people to think he is a sissy. ‘That's 
how it works. In the class of people you find among the braceros, 
you will find most of them have this idea: ;somos hombres; 
somos machos! (we are men; we are manly)!2 


clock and the calendar. One mist appear at the doctor's office at a given 
hour..on a given date. One is given medicine to take at regular intervals 
for a given number of days. If one is not feeling well in a certain period 
of time, one is to return. To a precise science, such precision is of 
course necessary. But rural Mexico is for the most part unaccustomed to 
precision in the matter of time. Augur writes 


(2). Conceptions of time. Much of modern medicine depends upon the o 


To us Anglo-Saxons time is horizontal, and in movement. 
It is a stream moving out of the past through the present into 
the future and the human game is to rush with time as far into 
the future as possible. .. . we think this is the only 
possible description of time. But the Indians have lived for 
thousands of years by almost the opposite conception, which was 
the core of Middle American religion. .To the Indians, time is 
vertical, and it does not move (any) more than the vast Pacific, 
which has its waves, tides, currents, but stays within its given 
space... . The Indian lives in a present which contains all the 
time there is. .. . the past is not something behind him, but 
around him. .... The future, too, is part of today because 
amassed experience has given ia the faith that it exists as 
part of the vast ocean of time. 


lrpid., pe 55. 

“Interview, August 15, 1957. 

3Helen Augur, op. cit., pp. 273-274. 
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Whether this description applies to all braceros might be argued, 
but it seems unarguable that time means something different to the average 
bracero than to the Anglo-Saxon farmer he works for or the Anglo-Saxon 
physician who treats him. In this vein, Foster writes of a case he 
observed in Mexico: 


» « « the physician told a mother to nurse her baby "every 
3 hours.” The anthropologist asked the mother at what hours she 
would feed the child. "At six, seven, eight, and so on,” replied 
the mother. ‘The startled physician repeated his instructions, 
and the anthropologist again asked the mother when she was 
supposed to feed the child. The answer was the same... 
In the United States, it is taken for granted that patients will 
understand what is meant by such instructions as "every 3 hours." 
Yet in much of Latin America this expression is meaningless. 


(3) Conceptions of prevention. A concept somewhat related both to 
notions of manly virtue and to notions of time is the concept of prevention. 
This is a strong theme in Western culture generally, including Western 
medicine. The aim of all science, it is said, is nothing more nor less 
than prediction and control. Prediction and control imply the ability to 
prevent undesirable events from occurring, as well as the facilitating of 
desirable events. To the extent that Science and Technology are dominant 
in Western cultures, at least at the moment, it is accurate to say that we 
are preoccupied with prevention, as part of our manipulation of the forces 
of nature. 


This theme plays a far less important part in the culture of Mexico. 
This is partly a matter of the general pre-material emphasis of that 
culture, and other so-called "underdeveloped" cultures of the world. It 
is partly a pragmatic matter, as well. There is no particular point 
in concern with prevention if the tools--ideological and technological-- 
for prevention are not at hand. That way lies frustration, and there is 
no survival value in frustration. Before the carrier of Western culture 
judges the Mexican peasant, or other carrier of a pre-Western culture, 
for what seems to be indifference to the anticipation of the future, he 
should ask himself, "Given his circumstances, what would it profit this 
man to anticipate the future?" 


One should bring this sort of frame of reference to bear upon the 
following sorts of comments we received from our bracero informants. 


We usually do not do anything about sickness until we 
get sick.= 


leeorge M, Foster, "Use of Anthropological Methods and Data in Planning 
and Operation," Public Health Reports, 68;854 (September, 1953). 


2 
oe Interview, April 11, 1958. 


I have never been to a doctor in my life. I leave every- 
thing bo God. If I get well, all rights If not, it is God's 
will. 


zee E RSE 


What is the best. prevention for malaria? I do not know. 
We do not know what to do about diseases until we are sick. 
Then we go to a doctor.= 


Martinez reports that, in an interview with a bracero camp physician, 
this was said to be a well-defined pattern. "Dr. W complained that 
a ae small percentage come to him for treatment unless they are quite 


D. H. Lawrence expressed the point in the following way: 


- « « when the white monkeys come round, they peer at 
the house, at the woman, at the children. They say: Your 
child is sick. Si, Senor. What have you done for it?-- 
Nothing. What is to be done?--You mst make a SE AEs 
I will show you how. 


Well, it was very amusing, this making hot dough to 
dab on the baby. Like plastering a house with md. But why 
do it twice? ‘Twice is not amsing. The chi'd will die. Well, 
then, it will be in Paradise. How nice for it: That's just 
what God wants of it, that it shall be a cheerful little angel 
among the roses of Paradise. What could be better? 


How tedious of the white monkey coming with the trick of 
_salvation, to rub oil on the baby, and put poultices on it, 
and make you give it medicine in a spoon at morning, noon, and 
night. Why morning and noon and night? Why not just anytime, 
anywhen? It will die tomorrow if you don’t do these things 
today! But tomorrow is another day, and it is not dead now, 
so if it dies at gis time, it mist be because the other 
times are out of hand. 


Charles Leslie includes, among his field notes from Oaxaca, a 
description of the bitterness of a doctor who encountered mich the same 
appearance of indifference on the part of parents whose child died, 


Last Saturday, October 17, the doctor and I were going 
to eat supper when a man hailed him asking to come see a sick 
child. The child had been sick for three months and was now 


linterview, April 25, 1958. 
mterview, April 11, 1958. 
3paniel Martinez, op. cite, pe 67. 


Ip, H. Lawrence, Mornings in Mexico. New York: Knopf 1927, pp. 60-61. 
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very grave. When we got to the house we found about an 8 year 
old girl lying on a petate and covered with many blankets. She 
was almost a skeleton, the only parts of her not shrunken were 
swollen with ulcers from vitamin deficiency and poor circu- 
lation... . . The doctor asked the mother what had been wrong. 
Three months ago a mild but constant diarrhea, and then the child 
stopped eating. Why didn't you call me then? We don't have the 
money. If that is true you could have gone to. the mayor and 
gotten a paper and I would have cured the child. It is too late 
now, the child needs blood transfusions, plasma, many different 
medicines and even so will probably die. It would cost 300 pesos 
yuu had better save it for the funeral. ... The mother pleaded 
for the doctor to treat the child but he said that it was too 
late. . 2 « 


The next day I passed the house. The father was sitting in 
the house so I went in. The child was lying on the petate covered 
with blankets and a white cloth on the head. I thought she was 
dead, but the father said no, he pulled back the cloth, they had 
put a saint's picture under the chin, the hands were crossed over 
the breast, the child was moribund. 


In the early evening I heard the church bells ring for an 
angelito., cs « 


Today (October 23) the doctor told me that he went to the 
funeral and emptied his pocket of change, including a five peso 
silver coin (in all about 8 pesos he said), and told the people 
collected there that now that the child was dead they had come 
with money to buy all that bread and chocolate, mescal, and 
meat, and to pay for a box and musicians and candles. .. . but 
that when the child was sick they would not give help to the 
family so that three months ago when the illness had been started 
the life could have been saved for 15 pesos. He said they said, 
"yes, doctor, yes, yes"and looked at the floor and then offered 
him mescal. 


+ « « what (the doctor) doesn't realize . .. is that the 
compadres (godparents) and family owe the aid for the funeral 
as a part of their institutionalized obligations whereas they 
owe nothing for paying for a doctor and modern medicines. 


(4) To this point, we have been discussing rather general cultural 
strains which touch health practices only incidentally. Let us now come 
directly to grips with that constellation of culture traits which have to 
do with sickness and health, which form a more or less integrated system 
and which, for want of a better term, we may call "healthways." 


lcharles Leslie, Pomona College, Claremont, California, unpublished 
field notes, 


Through extensive open-ended interviewing of braceros, we found that 
we could not take for granted that they were familiar with the concepts 
which the’ ethnographic literature might suggest were basic to a "folk 
medicine" of Mexico. ‘ 


For example, the literature would seem to suggest that the disease, 
bilis (from the same Latin root as our "bile” and “bilious"), is deeply 
rooted in Mexican healthways. Early in our survey, when all our questions 
were open-ended, we received such explanations of bilis as the following. 


It is a disease of the vesicles,+ 


When you have bilis, you have no strength in the body. It 
is caused by fear. I do not kmow how you could possibly prevent 
it. We all get it.® 


The sign of a person having bilis is that he is angry. I 
do not know what causes it. 


A person with bilis is an extremely nervous PETPOe He 
cannot control his nerves. He also has yellow eyes. 


The main symptom of bilis is loss of appetite. Its main 
cause is hacer micho coraje (to be very angry). ‘The best 
prevention is to take sedatives for the liver.> 


It is a sickness of the stomach, caused by disgust, anger, 
or fright. ‘The best prevencién is un trago de fuerte (a shot 
of "hard" [liquor]), 


The symptoms of bilis are nal sabor de baca (bad taste in 
the mouth) and ojos amarillentos (yellowish eyes). It is caused 
by corajes externos o internos (literally, angers external or 
internal--i.,e., angers one gives vent to or does not give vent 
to). ‘the a to prevent bilis is to evitar enojo (avoid 
annoyances). 


People who have bilis turn a yellow color and have an 
uncontrollable temper. It is caused by un coraje muy fuerte 


li nterview, August 14, 1957. 
@tnterview, August 20, 1957. 


3Interview, August 21, 1957. 


Hr eret ong. August 22, 1957. 
“Interview, August 28, 1957. 
OMmterview, September 10, 1957. 


Interview, September 12, 1957. 
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(a very intense anger), or by-a fright. To cure it, rusticamente 
gente acostumbrar tomar bebidas (rural people customarily take 
"drinks"--i.e,., intoxicants)... 


The sign of bilis is un dolor que pega (a pain which "hits 
you"), It comes from the intestines not functioning well. 
The people who have it are very ill-tempered.@ 


It comes from a scare. The best cure is to eat bitter 
things. 3 


The principal symptom is a pain — the head. It may be 
prevented by certain patent medicines. 


The symptoms of bilis usually appear as a bitter taste 
in the mouth. The causes of bilis are usually attributed to 
other illnesses that one suffers. 


The main sign of bilis sit -taniesalaiuinan The prevention is to 
have a great deal of patience. 


As may be seen, our informants were in agreement neither as to the 
cause, symptons, prevention, nor cure of bilis. Several of our informants 
were unable (or unwilling) to discuss this illness at all. We therefore 
did not feel that we could frame any question concerning bilis in our 
standard questionnaire, in such a way it would be consistently meaningful 
to our informants. 


Similarly, we found wide variation in the explanations of mal aire 
which we obtained in our open-ended interviewing. According to 
ethnographic sources, this concept, which literally means "bad air," and 
freely, "sickness from the air," is widespread among the Mexican folk. 
Our informants, however, were unable to identify it in any consistent 
manner. 


This sickness is caused by getting out of bed too 
rapidly. One feels desvanecido (dizzy) or drunken. 7 


linterview, September 16, 1957. 
“Interview, September 18, 1957. 
Interview, September 19, 1957. 
lonterview, September 20, 1957. 
Interview, September 20, 1957. 


Deter ay, Senotember 21, 1957. 


Prhest sew, August 20, 1957. 


Mal aire is like having catarro (a cola). 
It affects the eyes. It comes from a surprise,© 


Mal aire is an irritation of the entire body. It is 
caused by bad weather. 


If one is warm, and goes into the cold air, one may 


get mal aire. I do not know the symptoms, or the treatment. 


Mal aire is an enfriamiento mscular (chill or cold of 
the misclés). It is caused by_cold currents of air received 
by an organism which was warm. . 


This is a sickness of the head. We cure it with bay 
leaves, anise, and an herb which we call "Pedro Antonio," 


Mal aire is a pain that runs through the body. It is 
caused by a wind that is introduced onto the body. 


It is an irritation of the skin, caused by a golpe (blow), 
of air. The way to prevent it is. not to walk in the cold air. 


Mal aire is usually something that attacks little children. 
The symptoms are headaches and excoriations on the body. It is 
usually caused by being asleep and warm, and then getting up and 
going out into the cold air of the street. ‘There are some 
remedios caseros (home remedies) which can prevent this, but I 
do not know their names. 


Similarly, there was considerable variation in the explanation of the 


term susto, aside from the fact that it was generally agreed to stem from’ 
fright or surprise. 


linterview, August 21, 1957. 
2tnterview, August 22, 1957. 
3interview, August 28, 1957. 
Lonterview, August 30, 1957. 


Interview, September 12, 1957. 
6tnterview, September 13, 1957. 


Ttnterview, September 18, 1957. 


Oikeorion September 20, 1957. 


IInterview, September 28, 1957. 


The symptom of susto is nervousness. ft is caused by 
seeing something which one does not expect. 


When one has susto, quiere adormecerse el cuerpo (the 
body wants to fall asleep). 


It is caused by a sudden surprise. aoe it, one 
must be energico (alert; literally, mppetae 


It is caused by a i impression received from an un- 
expected piece of news. 


When one has susto, one feels panicky. One should not 
permit one's self to get excited.> 


This is caused by anything unexpected. It consists of 
a sickness of the stomach and a faulty pepehi wes One 
should consult a doctor for prevencién. 


If one were scared by some animal, he would get susto. 
The prevencién is to drink water.7 


Susto is a disease of decaimiento (weakness; decline).° 


Susto is characterized by a dry mouth. It comes from 


terror. 7. 


It is caused by some anERee or peril. The thing to do 
is to take many precautions, 19 


Susto is caused by seeing something which you did not 
anticipate. The only prevention is no ver (not to see). 
(Laughter. ) 


linterview, August 21, 1957. 
®Interview, August 28, 1957. 
3interview, September 10, 1957. 
donterview, September 12, 1957. 
Interview, September 16, 1957. 
Pretatld ins August 22, 1957. 
Tinterview, September 18, 1957. 
Sinterview, September 19, 1957. 
PInterview, September 20, 1957. 


qd LOtnterview, August 30, 1957. 


interview, August 20, 1957. 
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There was truly striking diversity, then, in braceros' conceptions 
of folk illnesses which the anthropological literature suggests are 
commonplace in rural Mexico, 


One of two conclusions may be drawn from théesé. somewhat unexpected 
results. It might be thought that the informants were perhaps withholding 
information, because the interviewer had failed to establish rapport, or 
because the questions being asked were unusually "sensitive." ‘This seems 
inadequate to explain the facts. In the first place, not one, but several 
interviewers were employed, and all encountered substantially the same 
type of reactions. Secondly, as we shall see in Chapter 12, other 
internal evidence from our interview results suggests that rapport had, 
in fact, been successfully established in most cases. 


We are forced, then, to an alternative conclusion. The diversity and 
uncertainty in braceros' responses to: simple questions concerning folk 
illnesses casts doubts on the proposition that there is a -true folk 
medicine at work in the bracero situation. A folk medicine may.be defined 
as an internally consistent body of traditional beliefs and practices, 
having to do with the maintenance of health and cure of disease, which is 
known to and subscribed to by all or virtually all the members of a group. 
In the case of the bracero population, it appears we have only the shadow 
of a folk medicine. Beliefs which may have been shared in a former time 
have to a large extent been put asunder by stronger influences. The 
process is incomplete, to be sure. Folk ideas probably play a role in the 
bracero's utilization of medical care, and will probably continue to play 
a role for some years to come. But it is to be doubted that the role is 
@ leading one. 


Further qualification of the cultural interpretation is suggested 
by the fact it leaves too many observable phenomena unexplained. Consider, 
for example, this case; in Southern California, there is a bracero camp 
with an average year-around population of about 300 men, which we shall 
call the S Camp. A doctor goes into this camp every week-day 
morning at 6;00 for “sick call," and stays as long as he is needed. In 
the average morning, he sees about 20 men. This amounts to an average of 
about 16 doctor visits per man per year, three times the average for this 
age group in the general California population and nearly ten times that 
of other bracero groups we have discussed. By coincidence, in the same 
camp there is a yierbero, a Mexican folk healer who specializes in the 
use of herbs. Although this man is now a bracero, outside of working hours 
he continues to ply his trade among his'fellow braceros, At the time he 


tine Mexican Government has attempted to extend scientific medicine to 
rural areas in two principal ways. All medical school graduates in Mexico 
are required to serve an internship of six months as a practitioner in a 
rurel village. Secondly, a system of free clinics under the administration 
of the federal Department of Public Health is being, pxpanied in rural areas 
as swiftly as the budget will permit. ‘here are~ éw Mexicans to be 
found at the present time who have not had some contact with scientific 
medicine. 
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was interviewed, he had been in camp eight months, and had had precisely 
five patients. During the same period, the camp physician had had 
perhaps 3,000 patients. 


Within a strictly cultural interpretation of bracero behavior, this 
situation would be inconceivable. It completely violates that which the 
cultural hypothesis would lead us to anticipate. Admittedly, the S 
Camp is unusual. It is doubtful that quite the same fortuitous combination 
of circumstances which pertains in this camp is to be found in any other 
camp in the state, or perhaps in the country.1 Nonetheless, the S 
Camp constitutes a fair test for the cultural hypothesis. An acceptable 
theory of human behavior mst be adequate to explain the unusual. ‘The 
exception, far from proving the rule, is fatal to it, 


The braceros in § Camp are essentially the same type of men 
to be found in any bracero Camp. Yet their behavior runs exactly contrary 
to what the cultural hypothesis would lead us to anticipate. Evidently, 
we must look beyond the cultural interpretation for an explanation of 
why braceros seek medical care as they do. This is not to suggest the 
braceros' folk heritage may be discounted. We mst, however, supplement 
it in attempting to account for braceros' behavior in the field of health 
and medical care. 


M. ‘The Social System. 


In the final chapter of this report, we shall discuss in considerable 
detail the larger social and political system which accounts for the very 
existence of the bracero program, and which keeps the program alive. At 
this point, we shall examine a limited aspect of that larger system--namely 


door example, the doctor is Spanish-speaking. He is a retired medical 
missionary, who is serving braceros in a missionary rather than a commercial 
spirit. The camp management is sympathetic to the medical system he has 
instituted. Braceros are not penalized for going on "sick call." They 
lose little time from work. 


enWwo possible qualifications to this generalization may be noted. ‘This 
was an association camp, and therefore more likely than a small, individu- 
ally-owned camp to contain a number of men who had been in the United 
States for six months or more. It was, furthermore, a camp primarily 
intended to serve the citrus growers of Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
counties. Citrus, as we observered in Chapter II , offers mach more 
permanent employment than most other California crops. It is probable 
then, that the S Camp contained more "old-timers" than would be 
the rule in, say, an asparagus camp in San Joaquin County. In the next 
chapter, we shall comment at length upon the relationship between length 
of experience in the United States and health attitudes and practices. 


those agents within the bracero's social universe who influence ‘the extent 
to which he avails himself of medical care. Such agents do not necessarily 
determine the wishes of the bracero concerning his day-to-day activities. 
But these agents often dictate the directions in which the bracero is able 
to implement his wishes, and, often, whether he is able to implement them 
at all, ; ; ’ 


The bracero is not a free, agent. For example, he does. not choose 
the employer he works for, the type of work in which he engages, ‘the 
place of: work, the hours of work, the people-he works with, or the amount 
of work produced, The bracero does what he is told by those above him 
in the system. These include, in descending order, the owner, whom he 
practically never sees, the camp manager, whom he rarely sees, the 
assistant camp manager or mayordomo, and the class of supervisory personnel 
with whom he has most of his dealings: crew leaders, labor contractors, 
foremen, "straw bosses", The latter drive him to and from the fields, 
tell him how to perform his work, supervise him, and perform (often for a 
fee) minor services, such as cashing his checks, mailing his letters, and 
the like. 


When the bracero feels that he may be sick enough to see a doctor, 
he usually talks either to the assistant camp manager, or to the crew 
leader under whom he is working at the moment. ‘These individuals are in 
a most strategic position to influence the braceros' receipt of medical 
care. it is within their power to decide whether a man will see a doctor 
or whether he will not. ‘The treaties and documents under which the 
bracero program operates say nothing about this. 


It is simply the way 
the system has evolved. 


It becomes appropriate, therefore, to consider for a moment the sorts 
of people mayordomos and jefes tend to be, and the ways in which they 
choose to exercise their power. Crew leaders are usually Mexican-Americans 
who have had considerable experience in farm labor operations. - 
Characteristically, their career has progressed through a series of stages, 
from farm laborer, through crew leader for Spanish-speaking domestic 
migrants or "wetbacks," to crew leader for braceros. The next step beyond 
crew leader. is contractor or camp manager. 


These men speak the bracero's language, they have a similar 
biological and cultural background, © they may even have relatives who are 
braceros. But this should not be taken to mean there is any particular 
affection between the Mexican-American jefe and the Mexican bracero. ‘The 


lindeea, many of these functionaries, being labor contractors in fact 
if not in name, are theoretically barred from participation in the program 
by Article 36 of the International Agreement. 


eqthe crew leader shares elements of a U, S, as well as a Mexican 
cultural heritage. But he is usually not a "younger generation” Mexican- 
American. He is often of Mexican birth himself, but may be a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 
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relationship, at its best, is one of superordination-subordination. There 
is little "fraternizing," as shown by the following statement by a Mexican- 
American crew leader who had been working with breceros since the inception 
of the program during World War II: 


Crew leaders don't live with their crews. Most of the 
crew leaders have their'families, say, in Claremont, ani the 
camp is in Monte Vista or Cucamonga, ten or fifteen miles away. 
Or they live in little towns near the camps. ‘They go out to 
the camp every morning between 5:00 and 6:00 to pick wp tneir 
crew, and they drop'em off at night between 5:00 and 6:00. 
Now, sometimes I work out of a camp down at San Luis Rey. 
That's a hundred miles away. So, when I do that, I stay at 
the camp. If you stay in the camp, you have your own cabin. 
You have your own toilet and your own shower, ‘You can eat in 
the mess hall if you want, but I don't like to. ‘if eat in the 
kitchen. You eat what you want to. Suppose the boys are 
having beans or rice, You can have beans or rice if you want 
to, or you can ask for steak. 


In fourteen years of work with braceros, this crew leader had never 
invited one of them to his home. 


The relation between crew and crew leader is "separate but un-equal" 
at best. At worst, it is distinctly antipathetic. In our interviews, we 
found that very few braceros were willing to speak of their feelings 
toward their foremen and supervisors, a fact which in itself was very 
suggestive. Others, however, are not so reluctant to speak on this point. 
A Department of Labor representative, for example, said, 


You would think that these Spanish-speaking contractors 
would treat their countrymen decently, but it is just the 
opposite. Believe me, it isn't the growers who mistreat the 
Nationals, it's the Mexican foremen and contractors. Nobody 
is so mean to_a Mexican as another Mexican who has a littie bit 
of authority. © 


One type of functionary who often appears in the hierarchy of 
bracerismo deserves special mention: the Mexican-American youth who is 
placed in a position of responsibility through nepotism It is not 
unusual for a camp operator to put his sons in charge of bracero crews, 
whether or not his sons are qualified. The results have been described 
in the following way by a churchman who has made a careful study of the 
bracero program. 


The thing that really hurts is to see the braceros 
ordered around by young punks, just out of high school, who 


linterview, June 23, 1957. 


“mnterview, May 8, 1957. 


have never done an honest day's work in their lives. Just 
last week, I was down at G 's camp. There were his 
two boys. ordering around a lot of braceros- who were old 
enough to be their fathers. jAndale, andale? they would 
shout, and the braceros would Obey meekly. Why, the young 
punks should be horsewhipped. They have no business having 
so much power over other people at their age, and with their 
lack of experience. I am not concerned for the braceros 50 
much. They may not say anything, but you could see them 
looking at these two kids out-of the corners of their eyes, 
and putting the whole thing into perspective. I am more. 
concerned for these kids themselves. They are getting the 
wrong idea about life. One of these days, they are going to 
wake up to find out that life as it is lived in the United ' 
States isn't like the bracero program It is going to be a 
rude awakening. 


In many bracero-using associations, key Prt Bele nea are often aliens 
themselves. It is common practice for a camp manager to select a bracero 
whom he considers to possess the necessary qualities and to arrange that 
he come back to the United States under a visa. Viseros, as they are 
called, make up the greater part of the operating staff of some camps. . 
They may become head cooks, carpenters, commissary operators, or assistant 
camp managers. In the latter capacity they are usually known by braceros 
as mayordomos. Sometimes the braceros nominated to become mayordomos -are 
good men, selected for their intelligence, reliability, and other desirable 
qualities. But there are hazards in this procedure. There are hazards poen, 
in placing a man over the men with whom he formerly worked / Por 
every mayordomo who takes his new responsibilities maturely, there is 
probably another who is unable to resist the feeling he is now different 
from his former compatriots, and unable to resist the temptation to prove 
this "differentness", through various shows of strength. 


The publisher of a Spanish-language newspaper, who had followed 
the bracero program closely for many years, said 


There is a problem I wish someone would investigate and 
it is this: what is the role of the camp lieutenants--mayor- 
domos, viseros, compere. or whatever you want to call them? 
These men, I suspect, have more power than is frequently 
realized, and I suspect they frequently use this power in an 
undesirable way. ‘They actually run the camps, so far as the 
men are concerned. ‘The camp manager is busy with other things; 
purchasing, payrolls, and so forth. In the kingdom of the blind, 
the one-eyed man is king. That's the way the saying goes. In 
a bracero camp, the mayordomo is a one-eyed king. ‘The manager 
usually doesn't live in the camp, you know. ‘The ordomo does. 
He is frequently s minor despot with his own little kingdom, 
He is in a position to extract all sorts of tributes from his 
vassals. He is in a position to send a man into a grove where 
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the picking is known to be very good, or if he wishes he can 
send a man into a grove where the crop is very thin. He can 
assign a man to irrigating, at hourly wages, rather than 
picking, at piece rates. He can assign a man to work in the 
kitchen. I would like very mich to find out more about the 
wey this system works.1 


We shall not attempt here to answer definitively the questions 
raised by this newspaper editor. We shall, however, examine the way the 
system works with respect to medical care, and from this, perhaps, certain 
broader inferences may be drawn. 


At the beginning of our survey, we asked a number of braceros, 
"Suppose you were suddenly to get a severe stomach ache in camp (or in the 
field)? What do you think you would do?" ‘The question was soon abandoned, 
because the answers it elicited were merely repetitive. With the exception 
of one informant who said he would ask his friends what to do, all 
informants said that they would consult with the foreman if they were in 
the field, and with the mayordomo if they were in camp. 


In some cases, no doubt, these petty functionaries are conscientious 
in discharging their responsibilities for the health of the men under them, 
One mayordomo, for example, said, 


Whenever a man in my camp gets sick, either my wife or I 
takes him to the doctor in El Centro. The braceros receive the 
best medical treatment there is. In fact, they are better off 
than 95% of the American citizens who live here in this Valley. 
Let me tell you a story. This was an actual case that I saw 
happen. We had a bracero who needed to be hospitalized. We 
took him to the County Hospitel here, outside of El Centro. 
First of all, they told us that they were sorry, but they 
couldn't take any more patients, because they were full up. 

But then I mentioned that the fellow waiting outside was a 
bracero. When they heard that, they sent one of their other 
patients home, to make room for the bracero. It looked like 
the bracero was given preference over our own citizens. 


It may be that in most cases jefes and mayordomos allow anyone who 
complains of illness to see a doctor. On the face of it, one would 
suppose that only a very foolish layman would take it upon himself to 
determine whether a bracero who complained of sickness was actually sick, 
and, if so, how badly. But the evidence gathered in the course of cur 
investigations indicates that precisely this is often the case. Perhaps 
it is simply a matter of sloth. In all but the largest camps, which main- 
tain their own dispensaries, a doctor visit by a bracero requires that a 
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foreman or other functionary drive the bracero into town. . Perhaps we are 
here dealing with an instance of human beings who are granted power over 
other human beings, and, for reasons of the ego, enjoy using--and occa- 
sionally abusing--this power. ‘ 


Whatever the reasons, it is certain that the petty authorities who 
actually operate the bracero program at its mindane levels frequently take 
it upon themselves to decide who is malingering and who is really sick, 
and to diagnose differentially between those who have minor illnesses which 
do not require a doctor's attention and those who are sick enough to see 
the doctor. The following statements by a long-time student of the program 
illustrate the manner in which some assistant camp managers and straw 
bosses exercise their power: 


In Camp, the contractor has a jar of blue 
pills on a Shelf in the kitchen. Any bracero complaining of 
illness gets one pill if it is a headache; two pills if it is 
rheumatism; three if it is acute indigestion; and so on until, 
I think the maximum dose is seven pills--probably for a heart 
attack.+ 


HHH EK & 


There was a labor contractor over in Woodland, who had a 
boy, a Mexican bracero, a kid 17 or 18 years of age, who was 
operated on for appendicitis. The appendectomy was performed 
at 11:00 a.m of a certain day. At 8:00 a.m the following 
morning, he was back in the camp and the contractor was tell- 
ing him.to get up and get dressed and go to work. . + « So, 
this kid was forced to get up and get himself dressed. If it 
had not been for his friends, who intervened and made him go 
back to bed, and assumed the expenses of feeding him for three 
or four days, he would have beén forced back to work within, 
24 hours of the appendectomy. 


The following statements by braceros are representative of complaints 
so numerous and so similar in basic content they cannot be lightly 
dismissed. A bracero who had been working for the San Joaquin Farm 
Production Association said, 


About. a month ago, when I was cultivating tomatoes, I 
got a pain at the bottom of my back. I went to the doctor. 
He gave me a complete physical and then he gave ‘me some pills. 
He was a good doctor; he and the nurse were both friendly and 
gave good treatment. The doctor told me to come back, after 
the pills were gone, for further treatment. But the camp 
caretaker, a man named T » refused to take me back. He 
would curse us and say that we were not sick and that we 
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needed no medical treatment. One morning some of the other 
braceros and I were ready to go to the doctor, he came out 
and said, "All you sons of bitches get back to work." So 
we did. 


A bracero with the San Antonio Employment Association said, 


Recently I was in an automobile accident, and received a 
blow on the chest. I was quite sick from a pain in the lungs, 
The pain was so severe that I could not work for two days. But 
when I asked the camp mayordomo what I should do about it, he 
said, "Nothing. Since there is no blood showing, it can't b 
a serious injury." 


A bracero who had been working for the Coachella Valley Growers 
Association for eighteen months, and was being recontracted again, stated, 


In January, I got the Asiatic Flu. I felt very sick, but 
when I asked to be taken to the doctor, the boss got very angry. 
They don't want to take us to the doctor. I had to come down to 
Mexicali to get two shots.from an inyeccionista that I paid for 
uyself before I got well. , saved I oan 


It is important to note that the braceros who work in areas near the 
border are in a slightly more fortunate position than braceros farther 
north, in the event their supervisors are skeptical of their need for 
medical care. A bracero in the Imperial Valley, Coachella Valley, or San 
Diego County is usually able to obtain treatment, on his own, in Mexicali 
or Tijuana--assuming he can afford it. A bracero employed in the delta 
region of San Joaquin County, or some other isolated area, is entirely 
dependent upon the whims of his employer, or, as in the following case, 
upon a gross misinterpretation of the insurance policy. 


I just. got through a contract with the California Packing 
Corporation, cutting asparagus in San Joaquin County. One of 
the boys in the camp where I was cut his hand badly, off the 
job. He asked to be taken to the doctor, but the boss said 
he could not be taken to the seni because the accident had 
happened outside of working hours. 


It should not be supposed that braceros' complaints of this sort are 
confined to their experiences in California. <A bracero who was interviewed 
in California, but had formerly worked in Texas, said, 


When I was picking cotton in Texas in 1956, I got sick and 
& nurse saw me. She said I should stay in bed and not work for 
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two or three days. Later that day, the foreman sew me in 
bed and asked me why I wasn’t working. I told him what the 
nurse had told me. He made me get up and go out to work. 


A bracero who had recently completed a three month contract in New 
Mexico said, 


I have no idea what the doctor is like who is supposed to 
take care of the braceros there. The braceros have a very hard 
time trying to get to see the doctor, since the boss will not — 
take them : 


A bracero who had worked in Arkansas stated, 


I have been here as a bracero once before. It was in 
Arkansas, in September and October, 1956, I picked cotton. 
We had a very mean boss. Even if we got sick, we were never 
taken to a doctor. None of us braceros even knew the doctor's 
name, or where he was. It was all the’ same with e21 of us. 
We never got a chance to see him even though we got sick. My 
strongest memory of the United States is the bad treatment we 
got from that boss. I never did find out his name, 2 


A bracero who had recently worked in Arizona, also as a cotton picker, 
reported, 


During my contract last autumn I got sick. My stomach and 
chest hurt. I don't know what caused it. I went to see a 
doctor who took care of the men in that camp. He said I needed 
to stay in a hospital for several days. He was a good doctor.” 
He did his best for us. I don't know his name, but I remember 
that he spoke Spanish. He gave me some vitamins and tonics. 
But Inever got to go to the hospital because I got kicked out 
of the country. The reason I was kicked out was because I 
went to the doctor. My contract had not expired. It still 
had another month to go. My boss just kicked me out. I was 
working for the Cochise County Farmers Association. 


Cases such as these may be interpreted in several ways, but there is 
some reason to believe that growers’ representatives, either on their own 
initiative, or in concert with the insurance companies, are at pains to 
keep utilization rates down. For example, a bracero who had been working 
in the Imperial Valley said, 


The foreman was very harsh. He would not want to take 
us to a doctor no matter what was the matter with us. He had 
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me driving a tractor and it turned over. I hurt’ my leg and I 
said I needed to'see a doctor. After the doctor had taken care 
of me, he told the foreman to bring me back in’ three days for 
more treatment. When we got in the car, ‘the foreman bawled 

me out and told me it was costing the insurance company too much. 
He never took me back to the doctor. He also threatened to 
return me to Mexico. ‘ 


The petty authorities. with whom braceros have most of their dealings 
literally have the power of life and death over the men whom they. super- 
vise. For example, one bracero reported, 


I have just finished a contract with the San Diego 
County Farmers. We were working at the D camp; the 
boss was named R . We were always being yelled at, 
shoved around; and abused. Whenever we wanted to see:a doctor, 
the boss always refused to take us.to him, When I got sick in 
my kidneys, ‘I had to buy my own medicine. One night at about 
eight o'clock, one of the braceros got very sick. We went to 
R and said that we thought the bracero should be taken to 
the doctor. We said we were afraid he might die. -R pace 
laughed and said, "Let him die." The.next morning he died. 


Although it has not been possible to verify the details of the above 
account, the following incident has been found to have taken place just as 
described by a bracero informant. 


There was a very good friend of mine here in camp. He 
came. from my home town in Nayarit. He and I went to school 
together. We grew up together. Last week he died as the 
result of an accident. Bub, actually, he died because he 
lacked the proper attention. that he should have received. .. « 


It seems that my friend was working on a farm with a 
grass-seeding machine. ‘He was trying to clear some weeds, from 
the blades of the machine when he received a cut on his index 
and middle fingers. The cuts in themselves were not too 
serious, although the cut on the middle finger did reach the 
bone. He was immediately taken by the mayordomo, Sr. P ’ 
to see the doctor. « .. Well, the doctor that attended him 
sewed up’his fingers, put a bandage on them, and sent him 
back to camp saying. that he would require no more treatment. 


Three days after the accident, my friend complained that 
his hand and arm hurt. He asked Sr. P if he could see 
the doctor. ... Since the doctor had said that he required no 
further treatment, he was refused a chance to see the doctor 
again. 
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A few days after this, my friend complained that the pain 
had, reached his shoulder and that his hand was starting to 
smell bad. . The. bandages had not been changed and ‘they were 
very dirty. .In desperation, my friend finally, one»morning, 
sneaked onto. the bus that takes the patients from the camp to 

. see the doctor. But.on the way to the doctor's office,..Sr. 
P saw him on the. bus and made him get down: and walk. 
back $0 camp. . ..e. 


On the next day after this, my friend again reported. to 
Sr. P. » By this time he could hardly stand. He was. 
taken to the camp doctor. The camp doctor saw him and sent 
him immediately to the General Hospital in Los Angeles. Soon 
after he arrived at the hospital, he lapsed into a coma and 
never regained consciousness again. . . a 


The bracero program contains certain provisions whereby men can com- 
plain about such things as the arbitrary exercise of power. by foremen and 
contractors. These provisions are largely non-operative.. Rarely do 
braceros know who the grievance settlers are, or where they can be reached. 
When they do complain, they often get something less than satisfaction.= 
In the case of the death just meritioned, the dead’ man's friends complained 
to the constituted authorities. 


Just before my friend died, one of the men from the 
Mexican Consulate in Los Angeles came around to the camp on 
an inspection, levantar una acta (to draw up an official 
document). At this time, we told the Vice-Consul all about 
the case.of our friend, and the way he had been treated by 
the doctors and by Sr. P ". However, the Vice-Consul 
did not put any of these things into his acta. He did not 
mention anyone on the camp staff, and I think this might have - 
-been due to the fact that he and Sr. P are close friends.@ 


For the most part, braceros do not even try to alter their situation, 
They remain silent. They fear that the foreman or mayordomo will send 
them back to Mexico if he becomes displeased. 


For example; a ‘bracero working for the. Imperial Valley Farmers 
Association said, 


For three years, off and on, I have had pain in my 
stomach.. It is hurting:me very badly today. I have not 
been able to eat anything for the last twenty-four hours. I 
have told no.one about it, because I do not want to get 
into spoubles 
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@grievance procedures, as set forth on paper, have been adequnced in 
Chapter I. 


3Interview, November 16, 1958. 


Technically, the petty authorities who function atthe lower levels 
of the bracero program do not have the power to terminate a bracero's 
contract, for medical or for any other reasons, valid or invalid. This 
can only be done by the employer with the approval of the U. S. Department 
of Labor and Mexican Consul. ‘Employers interviewed in the course of this 
study maintained that in practice it is difficult to get the approval of 
these agencies within the six weeks' period that most braceros' contracts 
run. However, braceros almost invariably believe that crew leaders and 
camp operators are empowered to discharge them, and mech of the braceros' 
behavior is predicated on thig belief. To this extent it becomes an 
operational if not an objective fact. 


Having staked so much: on coming to the United States to make money, 
the average bracero will endure almost anything in preference to jeopar- 
dizing his goal. The desire to remain in the good graces of the mayordomos 
and jefes leads, in most cases, to acceptance of their diagnoses. and 
therapeutics. 


In all fairness, it should be pointed out that mayordomos and jefes 
are in a difficult position. . Many demands are made of them by their 
employers. They are expected to be chauffeurs, bookkeepers, personnel 
relations experts, and half a hundred other things, including doctor and 
nurse. Even granting them the best will in the world, and even granting 
them considerable shrewdness in the matter of gross diagnoses, the system 
breaks down over the simple fact that they have so mich else to do they 
cannot perform well their duties with respect to ithe health of their men. 


Assume, for example, that a bracero becomes ill while working in 
the fields. Perhaps it is something serious, such as organic phosphate 
poisoning, but the crew.leader is hardly in a position to knows All he 
can do is weigh the alternative courses that are open to him. He has 4 
choice between (a) leaving his crew in the field unsupervised while he 
takes the sick man to the doctor; (b) taking the whole crew with him to 
town; (c) making the sick man as comfortable as possible until the working 
day is over, and then taking him back to camp. If the crew leader chooses 
either (a) or (b), he cannot carry out his responsibilities to the other 
men in his crew and to the farmer for whom the crew is working. Since 
the foreman's first duty is to agricultural production, rather than main- 
tenance of health, the impulse to choose alternative (c) is likely to prove 
overwhelming. ‘The sick bracero is made as comfortable as possible in the 
contractor's truck. At the end of the day he is taken back to'camp. If 
his condition is serious enough, a doctor may be called that night. 
Otherwise, the bracero goes on sick call the next morning. 


In any discussion of the social system, mention should be made of 
the role which Mexican consuls may play in the provision of health services 
to braceros in the U.S, Article 20 of the International Agreement reads 
as follows: 


The employer shall promptly notify the representative of 
the Secretary. of Labor; the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the. United States Department of 
Justice, and the appropriate Mexican Consul of all cases of 
death of Mexican workers, whether from natural causes or 
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accidental, and . / . all cases of ‘serious ilinesses or- 
serious accidents. ; 


It is.evidently the intention of this Article that the Mexican 
Consuls shall be provided with information which will enable them to 
assist braceros, when necessary, in obtaining compensation, indemities,; 
and other benefits to which they or.their survivors are entitled. -We 
have little evidence that this Article is often put to this use, but . 
occasionally an unusually persistent bracero is able to cbtain satisfaction, 
with the help of the Mexican Consul, which he would in all Likelihood not 

’ have. obtained otherwise. For example, one of our informants said, 


I arrived.at the S Association in February. 
Iwas assigned toZ Farms, on M Island. It 
was raining and we worked soaked to the skin. After work we - 
would go into the heated barracks. I noticed. that this started 
_to affect my eyes. Every morning, when I woke up, I noticed — 
my eyes would hurt as if there were fire in them. I asked the 
mayordomo to please put me in another place where there was no 
heater, but he refused. “So I started sleeping on the floor of 
the shower room, where there were no fumes. But my eyes kept 
getting worse. 


“Finally, the mayordomo took me to*a doctor. The doctor - 
gave me a shot and some pills, and sent me ‘back to work. He 
said there was nothing wrong with me. So’ I went back to work, 
-cutting asparagus. One night, after work, we were climbing 
on the truck to £6 back to camp. It was raining, and almost 
dark. The truck was just a big truck that they used to haul 
asparagus. It had.no ladders to climb up on. The men just 
‘got on whichever way they could. My shoes were mddy, and my 
eyesight was:not good, so I slipped and fell and hit my . 
stomach on the edge of the truck. It hurt very much, but Ls 
hoped it: would go away, so I said nothing. But in a few: days; 
the pain was so fierce, I asked to be taken to the doctor. 

The mayordomo’ didnot want to take me, but I complained so 

mch-that finally he took me to the same doctor that had looked 

at my eyes. All he did was put some binding around my stomach. 

T went back in a few days, and -said it still hurt, but all he 
“did! was take off the binding and told me to:get back to work, 

I worked six weeks this way with a terrible pain in my stomach. 

T-did not miss a single day's work. When the pain got. so bad.’ 

that IT could not work any more, my friends in camp would just 

take me back to the barracks. The next day I would go back 

to work. 


They finally took me to another doctor.. He said. I*needed 
an operation for hernia. He said he could not operate oh me 
immediately because he was very busy and he sent me back to 
work and I worked for another.week. Then I was taken back to 
this doctor, and he sent me to the hospital and operated.on mes 
I was in the hospital twenty days. While I.was in the hospital, 
I told this good doctor about my eyes. He advised me to..see an 
eye specialist: as soon as I got out of the hospital. 
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When I got out of the hospital, I told the mayordomo 
what the good. doctor had said, But the mayordomo took me 
back to the same old association doctor, and he again told 
me there was nothing wrong with my eyes. .When I got back 
to camp, I told my friends what had happened, and they 
advised me to see the Mexican Consul. - They all chipped in 
to buy my bus fare to Sacramento, ° 


I told. the Consul everything, and he said he would 
investigate the matter and write me a letter.’ I didn't have 
enough money to get back to camp, so I hitch-hiked.. When TI 
had gotten almost all the way back to M__- Island, a man 
stopped me and told me I had been reported as a wetback 
because I had left the camp to go see the Consul. He took my 
passport and called the association. They came. for me and 
took me to the office in Stockton, They bawled me out because 
I went to see the Consul, and they told me I was going to be 
sent back to Mexico inmediately. 


I pleaded with them that I was sick, but they just. bawled 
me out. Before they had a chance to send me back to Mexico, 
though, I guess the Consul got in touch with them. So I was 
allowed to continue staying in camp. Finally, I went to an. eye 
specialist on my own. I paid him myself. He said I was very 
sick and that I might need an operation.» He gave me a pair of 
dark glasses to wear. They helped me a lot. He told me to come 
back in-a few days. When I was ready to go back, the men from 
the association would not let me. .I told them that I was paying 
out of my own money, but they still refused to let me.go,° It 
was then they they sent me back down here to the reception center. 


I got one letter. from the Consul, showing he was.trying to 
help me.” I know-he was helping me, because I got $100 from the 
insurance company for the rupture. The Consul made them pay or 
else I would have gotten nothing. The Consul sent me some 
other letters, but the association refused to give them to me. 


T have worked in Texas, several times, but it was never as 
bad as-it was in that camp. There were many complaints from the 
men about the food, but nobody ever listened to them. In this 
camp, if we ever wanted anything extra, like butter, milk, or 
jelly, we had to pay extra. In the whole time I was there, I 
never got a free glass of milk with any of my meals. All I ever 
got free was the coffee. 


Now I am. about to be shipped back to Mexico, and my eyes 
are still as bad as ever. Look at them. You can see they are 
red, and one of them is partly cloudy. I would like to have 
something done for me. They tell me there is nothing they can 
do for me heree If they send me back to Mexico in this condition, 
I will be helpless. I have no money left to pay for doctors on 
my own. The most I ever made in one day.at Z Farms was 
$7.27. That was for eleven hours of work. Many days, my crew 
made less than $2.00 from cutting asparagus all day. One day, 
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we made-only $.95. apiece.’ Fach week, after room and board 
was deducted, and insurance, I made only about $6.00.: ‘the 
Consul: told me" that I was .supposed:.to get. $14 per week for. the 
time I was sick, but I never did. 


This man was repatriated. .His story, while possibly overdrawn: in 
some respects, was essentially correct. Unlike most braceros, he had 
retained various types of documentary evidence, including’ alk his paycheck 
stubs, which corroborated his allegations. about earnings. “He. also 
possessed a carbon copy,of the following letter® from the Mexican Consul 
in Sacramento, indicating that the Consul had. taken an active interest in 
the case, 


Mr, Bill Duerte,. Manager. 
San Joaquin.cos Farm Prdn. Ass'n. 


Dear Mr. Duartes 


“Mr. G , eontracted by your association under 
#L and assigned to Zuckerman Farms came to this office. 
to inform us of an occupational accident that he suffered. on . 
Feb,~ 24,1958 and for which he has remained, disabled as up to 
date.» He claims not to have received; as yet, payment of 
temporary compensation. 


Mr. G advises me also that ‘he is suffering of. 
en illness in his eyes which, he believes is caading:; the loss of 
his) sight. 


With this reference it is-kindly requested that you inform 
me why Mr. G has not received his workmen's compensation 
and to advise me what is the doctor's ore insofar as Mr. 

G 's eye illness. 


' ITaveil myself of this anboapetie to remind .you of.your 
obligation to notify this office in compliance with Article 20 
of the International Agreement of any serious accidents or 
dliness that may effect the Mexican Agricultural Workers. 


Dry yours 5 


Consul of Mexico. 
Cep. C G ». San Joaquin Co. Farm Prdn. Ass's., 
Zuckerman Farms, McDonald. .Island,; Stockton, Calif, 


Tos ojos y sobre pago de su araeereectoe Peper 
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N.° The Compulsions of Bracerismo 


One of the officers. of a company which writes bracero health insurance 
the author, 


The Nationals go to the doctor for every little thing. I 
would not: say they are hypochondriacs, exactly. You've got to 
remember that they're out there working in temperatures of 110 
or 115 degrees. If they go to the doctor, it means a cool ride, 
& wait inside a building that is probably air-conditioned, and 
a few hours vacation from work, So naturally a lot of them take 
advantage of this opportunity. 


Such a statement can only be said to reflect ignorance of the true 
nature of the bracero system--a system: with its taproots in compulsions 
which are usually far more powerful than the desire for a few minutes of 
rest in the shade. 


As we have noted often in this report, braceros generally come ‘to 
the United States for one reason and one reason only: to make money. 
Other motives, such as adventure and new experience, or disaffection with 
home life, weigh so lightly in the total balance they may be disregarded. 
The reason for braceros' preoccupation with earnings is very clear. ‘They 
and ‘their families have been living at a starvation level. They see no 
prospects that conditions in Mexico will improve. They do not know how 
long they will be permitted to remain in the U.S. They may have to support 
their families for a year on whatever they are able to make during a six 
week contract. Their one aim, then, is to make as mech money as they 
possibly can while: they are in this country. 


Every consideration is weighed by the bracero in the light of one 
question: how will this activity affect the amount of money I am able to 
save? Considerations of health are put to this test along with consider- 
ations of entertainment, clothing, and everything else. 


The bracero's: contract specifies that "the Employer shall guarantee 
the Mexican Worker the opportunity to work for at least three-fourths of 
the workdays of the total period during which the Work Contract. and’all 
extensions thereof are in effect" (Article 10). But any day on which the 
bracero is unable to work “because of illness is counted a working day, and 
goes toward the three-fourths time guarantee. If the worker with a six 
week contract becomes sick immediately after arriving at the place: of 
employment (as many do), and remains sick a month (as some.do),-the 
employer has fulfilled his obligation. The man may return to Mexico 
penniless--worse than penniless, since he has to pay $1.75 per day for 
food and $.13 per day for insurance as long as he remains in camp, whether 
he is earning anything or not. 


Most braceros prefer to continue working as long as they are able. 
Going to the doctor usually means the loss of at least half a day's pay. 


linterview, April 10, 1958. 


And if the doctor says that one should go to the”hospital? ‘This could 
mean the loss of many days' wages. ‘The bracero who has a cough, or a 
Lacerated finger, or a soré sacrum, is apt to consider it best not to 
tell the mayordomo. 


As suggested. earlier, there are possible exceptions to this sort of 
deterrent... When men are able to see a doctor with the loss of only an 
hour or two of work at most, they are apt to look with considerable 
interest on medical care. And when the doctor has the reputation of being 
“reasonable” when it comes to insisting upon bed rest or hospitalization-- 
then he may find braceros prove to be. partisansof the:healing aft. 


We mst mention, in addition to the lost work time which is often 
involved, that many braceros have found that going to a doctor represents 
direct out-of-pocket costs. A-braceéro who was just completing his contract 
in Northern California said, ; 


While I was working for Olwell Berry Farms, I got sick. 

My mouth puffed up and swelled. I think it was because of the 

' poison they put:on the plants. It hurt:a lot. I told the boss 

~~ and -he brought me some medicine. He charged me for the medicine. 
In-all'the other camps I have ever been in, the medicine was 
free. At this camp,. they also charge the men whenever they take 
them to.the doctor in town, In the other camps where Ihave been 
in California and Texas, they do not charge for this.t 


Another bracero said, 


When I was working for Mr. A y Of the Courtland 
Association, I had a friend who got sick, and went to the BS 
association. He had to pay $5.00 for the visit, and‘for a shot. 


A bracero who had been working for the Agricultural Labor Bureau of 
the San Joaquin Valley, told us, 


Last August, I was picking péaches near Planada. It was the 
Farms. I got a pain in ‘my stomach; I don't know what 
35 was from, I went to a doctor in Merced that took care of the 
men from that camp. He todk some X-rays of me, and told me to 
come back later. When I came back later, he said’ that I just 
needed. some rest.’ He told my boss not to let me ‘work for eight 
days. The doctor did not explain a thing to me. I never saw 
him egain. I finally got well on my own. :He did not cure me. 


About a month later, I found that $22.50 had been deducted 
from my check. I went to the boss and protested. He said that 
he had been instructed to take the $22.50 out of my check to pay 
the doctor's charge. My boss said he did not know of any reason 
why they should do this since I pay for my insurance. But he 


linterview, June 2, 1958. 
ernterview, July 7, 1958. 


said he was just acting under orders. 


So I lost eight days of work, did not get cured, and had 
to pay a bill of $22.50. If I had known this would happen, I 
would certainly never have gone to the doctor in the first place. 


Later on one of the other braceros in camp told me that the 
insurance does not pay for any kind of stomach sicknesses. 


Another time, a friend of mine was also sick. He was taken 
to a doctor and was given some kind of medicine in a bottle. 
Then he went back to work. On the next payday, he did not get 
acent. He protested, but it did not do him any good. He was 
told that his money had gone to pay the doctor, and pay for 
the medicines. 


Unlike many of the other braceros who told us of similar experiences, 
particular informant produced receipted bills to verify his story. 


A bracero who had been working in the Imperial Valley reported, 


I worked for Mr. Q only 45 days, because I got 
sick and he would not pay my medical bills. I had to go back 
to Mexico and pay for my own treatment.© 


Another bracero stated, 


In 1954 and 1955, I worked near Parker, Arizona, for 
fifteen months altogether. We had to pay out of our own 
pockets whenever we got sick, I got stomach trouble and was 
sick for fifteen days. I had to pay for the doctor myself. 
I also got venereal disease once. I had to pay for my own 
treatment. The other men had the same experience. ‘The 
insurance did not pay for anything. 3 


A bracero who had been working for the Ventura County Citrus Growers 
Committee: said, 


I got sick here. My eyes hurt very mich. I don't know 
what caused it, but it may have been something they sprayed 
on the trees. I went to the camp doctor. He sent me to an eye 
specialist. I had to pay the eye specialist from my own 
pocket. I also missed over nine days of work, vag got nothing 
for it. In fact, I had to make up for my board. 


linterview, June 5, 1958. 


interview, May 1, 1958. 


3Interview, April 28, 1958. 


Esa ees May 23, 1958. 


One bracero who had been to the United States cheat vimes under con- 
tract reported the following unusual case: 


’ In-one camp where I worked, a friend of ours was sent to 
the hospital with appendicitis, There was a collection among, 
the other braceros to pay for the medical and -hospital bills, 


Of the several. types of economic pressure which may militate against 
a bracero's seeking medical care, by all odds the most potent is the fear 
that he may be sent. back to Mexico. » Not only would this mean an abrupt 
end to the possibility of his saving money during his. current contract-- 
it might also mean difficulty in obtaining contracts in the future. Many 
of our informants mentioned, in passing, their fears that they. would 
jeopardize their status if they.were to seek weit.esh attention. For 
example, one bracero said, ; 


“When I was picking cherries for the San Joaquin Farm 
Production Association last. year, I fell off a ladder and 
injured my shoulder. I kept quiet because I did not want 
to make any trouble. I worked the way I was. I did not 
make much money because I could hardly work, 2 


We have already quoted, in an earlier section of this chapter, a 
bracero who had been repatriated before the end of his contract, and who 
felt that the sole reason was.that he had. demanded to. be taken to a doctor. 


Evidently, braceros are particularly fearful that they will be. 
disciplined if they consult a doctor for a venereal disease. A former 
employee of the Nogales, Arizona, Reception Center said, 


When I was working there, the Mexican Consul posted signs 
around the center, which he said came from the Mexican government. 
The signs said that any bracerg who catches venereal disease in 
the United States would be immediately deported. They also said 
that any bracero who was repatriated for having venereal disease 
would. not be permitted to re-enter for at least a year. ‘The 
Consul, a fellow bythe name of C_: .., confided to me, though, 
that this was just to try to scare the men into behaving them- 
selves. He told me that he didn't intend to try to enforce it. 


The significant point, however, is that the braceros who read these 
signs probably believed they were subject to severe punishment if they 
contracted venereal disease in the U.S,--or, more accurately, if they were 
discovered to have contacted venereal disease.- As a matter of.fact, 
statements by a number of our informants indicated that, while Consul 
c may not have intended to enforce the edict, other officials intended 


linterview, June 18, 1958. 
interview, June 9, 1958. 
3tnterview, July 24, 1957. 


to and did. ‘The manager of a growers' association in San Bernardino 
County said, 


It is only natural that if aman gets v.d. while he is 

up here, he may be a little reluctant to go to the doctor and 
admit that he has it. But we usually find out about it anyway. 
Usually a man will discuss it with one of his friends in the 
barracks. He will try to find out what he can do to cure it 
and. this friend will ask for the ideas of some other man, and 
so it spreads. Eventually word. gets to the camp management. 
Then, 2ut they £9, right now, especially if it's somebody 
who has been working in the kitchen.+ 


A bracero who had been working for one of the larger Southern Cali- 
fornia bracero-users' associations said, 


There were many camp followers--bad women--and I got a 
venereal disease. I first noticed it on a Friday. I went to 
the camp clinic, but I was told the camp doctor would not be 
in until Monday. I went Monday and was told he would not be 
in until Tuesday. It hurt very mch, so I went to Los Angeles’ 
and got treatment on my own, and paid out of my own pocket. 
Later on, I went to the association doctor to get furhter 
treatment. ‘They treated me, and then sent me back t6 EL 
Centro. They told me they did not want me and that I had 
lost my privilege to be in the United States. After I was 
told I was to be sent back to Mexico, the farmer I was working 
for at that time offered me work without a contract. TI 
refused, because I knew I would not have any rights at all.® 


Another bracero who had been working in the citrus belt stated, 


In 1954, at San Bernardino, I contracted v.d. I was not 
only refused medical attention, I sent back to Mexico. 


It is possible that such disciplinary measures as these have served 
to reduce the frequency with which braceros contract venereal disease in 
the United States. In view of the nature of the program, however--a program 
involving hundreds of thousands of virile males totally without licit 
sexual outlets--it is mich more likely that repressive measures serve 
merely to discourage braceros from seeking medical treatment which they 
need. We found evidence that this was the case, through interviews with 
braceros such as the contract worker who confided, 


I have a venereal disease, which I got here in the 
Imperial Valley. Please do not tell anybody. I have been 
afraid to report it because I am afraid they might send me 


linterview, July 24, 1957. 
"Interview, June 20, 1958. 


Interview, July 2, 1958. 


right back to Mexico. I have much pain and discharge. 
What do you think I shoulda do? 


The sorts of considerations we have dealt with in this section are 
among the most important determinants of the manner in which the bracero 
health insurance plan works in practice, as distinguished from the manner 
in which it is set forth on paper. 


It is probably not putting the case too strongly to say that the 
intrinsic character of the bracero program itself--including, among other 
things, the economic compulsions which lie at its heart--make a first rate, 
or even second rate, medical care plan impossible, even if the intentions 
and competence of its architects and functionaries were beyond reproach. 


linterview, September 10, 1958. 
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CHAPTER XII 


HEALTHWAYS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


A. Introduction 


In the foregoing chapters, we have examined, at least inferentially, 
& number of highly controverted questions. Almost from the inception of 
the bracero program, for example, vigorous debate has revolved around 
the question of braceros' wages: whether they are reasonable and equitable; 
whether they undermine the wage structure for domestic agricultural workers. 
Debate over braceros' housing, transportation, medical care, and the like, 
has been almost as widespread and almost as acrimonious. 


One may readily understand why virtually all discussion of the Mexi- 
can National program is couched in such terms as these. Housing, sanita- 
tion, wages, transportation, food, and medical care are relatively tangi- 
ble and relatively amenable to measurement (although few if any partici- 
pants in the debate have availed themselves of the opportunity to buttress 
their points of view with firm data). 


The more obvious points at issue in the bracero system, however, tend to be 
the more superficial. Although both sides to the controversy seem to have 
agreed informally that the discussion will be couched in terms of the 
program's externals, thoughtful spokesmen for each side are aware that in 
the last analysis, the question which must be answered is, "What does the 
bracero system do for (or to) the lives of the people who are involved in 
it?" 


A great many people are affected indirectly by the Mexican National 
program. Working farmers and their dependents are affected. Small busi- 
nessmen in bracero-using areas are affected. The resident Spanish-speak- 
ing population of the Southwest is affected. Bracero-users are affected. 
Every American who consumes goods produced by braceros is affected--which 
is to say, in all likelihood, every American. 


We shall not be able here to trace such consequences of the bracero 
system as these. We shall confine our discussion in this chapter to the 
consequences of the system for the bracero himself, and the community and 
society from which he comes. Furthermore, we must limit most of our dis- 
cussion to a relatively modest portion of the complex of consequences which 
the bracero movement works upon rural Mexico. The bulk of the present chap- 
ter is devoted to consideration of the questions, "Does the program appear 
to bring about changes in the health attitudes and practices of braceros? 

If so, in what direction, and to what extent?" 


In concluding portions of the chapter, however, we shall examine 
briefly other forms of evidence concerning the impact of the bracero pro- 
gram upon its participants, and we shall attempt to summarize whatever 
conclusions the evidence seems to demand. 
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B. Methodological Notes 


L. Quantification v. Nonquantification 


Throughout our entire study, we were aware of the still unresolved 
(and possibly unresolvable) discourse between those social scientists who 
are persuaded human behavior cannot be understood fully through controlled 
and quantitative methods, and other social scientists who are persuaded 
human behavior cannot be understood except through such methods. Th 
basis for the former viewpoint has been expressed by Lionel Trilling” in 
the following way. 


Somewhere below all the explicit statements that a people 
makes. . .there is a dim mental region of intention of which it 
is very difficult to become aware. . . (This) buzz of implication 

-always surrounds us. . .coming to us from what never gets 
fully stated, coming in the tone of greetings and the tone of 
quarrels, in slang and humor and popular songs, in the way chil- 
dren play, in the gesture the waiter makes when he puts down the 
plate, in the nature of the very food we prefer. . . I mean the 
whole evanescent context in which (a culture's) explicit state- 
ments are made. It is that part of a culture which is made up of 
half-uttered or unuttered or unutterable expressions of value. 
They are hinted at by small actions, sometimes by the arts of dress 
or decoration, sometimes by tone, gesture, emphasis, or rhythm, 
sometimes by the words that are used with a special frequency or a 
special meaning. They are the things that for good or bad draw the 
people of a culture together and that separate them from the people 
of another culture. . . In this part of culture assumption rules, 
which is often so much stronger than reason. 


Can one quantify humor, gestures, the tone of greetings, things that 
are half-uttered, unuttered, or unutterable? Most cultural anthropologists 
and some sociologists are convinced that one cannot. The nonquantifiers are 
convinced that in order to study any culture in a meaningful manner one 
must immerse himself in it sufficiently deeply and sufficiently long that 
he becomes personally conversant with that culture's unstated assumptions, 
values, and "buzz of implication." Only then, in this view, can a person 
know which are the right questions to ask in an interview, and only then 
ean he correctly interpret the answers to these questions. The ultimate 
extension of this argument is that if the researcher is so steeped in the 


ue 

Although ; Dr. Trilling is a professor of humanities 
rather than social science, he puts the case for nonquantification vigorously 
and well. 


eLatonel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (New York: Viking, 1950), 
pp. 200-201. 


culture as this, he does not really need to conduct a survey among a sample 
of the culture's bearers--he carries the answers to his questions within 
himself. 


On the other hand, many behavioral scientists--social psychologists 
and most sociologists--consider the nonquantitative approach to knowledge 
untenable. They feel that the quest for immersion in another culture is 
chimerical: that the observer will always be an outlander to a large ex- 
tent, forced to view every culture but his own through an outlander's 
spectacles. In this view, usable knowledge accumulates in the behavioral 
sciences just as it accumlates in every other field: by observation con- 
trolled so carefully, and findings described so precisely, that any other 
competent observer can duplicate the study if he cares to do so. Only in 
this way, so the argument runs, can tools of observation and theory be 
forged strong enough to yield information which is sound and useful. In 
the quantitative view, the basic weakness of the traditional anthropolggi- . 
cal approach is that it is a rule of men rather than laws. For example, Ontsiaw 
Malinowski, after "squatting under a tree" in the Trobriand Islands for 
six years, wrote several major ethnological works based on his observations. t 
Without squatting under a Trobriand tree for another six years, one is in 
no position to question Malinowski's findings. But one may doubt that 

any other anthropologist, if he had been in the same place for the same length 
of time, would have delineated Trobriand society in quite thé/iifaner as 
Malinowski. What, then, is the real nature of Trobriand society? We are 
uncertain. We shall be uncertain about everything human so long as social 
research is nonreplicable. So goes the argument of the "quantifiers." 


We shall make no attempt here to speak to the somewhat artificial and 
probably unanswerable question of which of the above points of view is 
"right" and which is "wrong." Let us merely describe the research tech- 
niques employed in the present study and let the reader form his own judg- 
ments of their adequacy or inadequacy. 


For the first six months (May-November, 1956), we did no field work 
at all. We spent this time in library research, studying materials on 
"folk medicine," on the culture (or cultures) of "folk" Mexico, on agri- 
cultural labor, on Mexicans in the United States, and so forth. 


During the first nine months of field investigations (December, 1956- 
August, 1957), we did not conduct a single standardized interview. This 
time was spent in an effort to become sensitized to the important factors 
at work in the braceros! situation (of which his own culture is only one 
example). During these nine months we talked with--or, rather, listened 
to--several hundred persons, who represented almost every conceivable point 
of view and almost every possible connection, however remote, with the 
bracero system. We listened to bracero-users' association managers, 
bracero-users, farmers who did not use braceros, housing inspectors, public 
health officials, labor leaders, domestic agricultural workers, professors 
of agricultural economics, welfare officials, ministers and priests, peace 
officers, field foremen, farm placement representatives, compliance offi- 
cers and other Department of Labor officials, Border Patrolmen, leaders of 
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Mexican-American organizations, camp cooks, medical doctors, and, of 
course, braceros themselves. We ate in bracero mess-halls, we went to 
the fields and orchards where braceros were working, and we spent a great 
deal of time "squatting under trees" (there usually are none) in bracero 
camps, simply observing the tempo and directions in which life moves for- 
ward in these settings. 


Only after this extensive--though no doubt highly imperfect--pre- 
liminary period of sensitization, did we move toward controlled observa- 
tion. Our first attempt at a standardized interview schedule was drafted 
in August, 1957. It underwent almost innumerable revisions, before we 
felt we had a sufficiently meaningful research instrument to justify the 
commencement of interviews on a large-scale basis. This took place on the 
first of April, 1958. Even so, we made certain adjustments in the ques- 
tionnaire as late as August, 1958, a scant month before we were forced to 
terminate our systematic interviewing. (We shall return to this point in 
a moment. ) 


No claim is made here that we asked the most "significant" questions 
which might have been asked, or that we worded them in the best possible 
manner which might have been devised. If we had had a decade of prelimi- 
nary sensitization, we would doubtless have asked a number of different 
questions, and asked them in rather different ways. If ours had been 4 
"team project," involving a field staff from several disciplines, rather 
than a project with a single investigator, we would doubtless have pro- 
ceeded quite differently, and perhaps to much better effect. 


But this much may be said: once we began our data-gathering, we 
sought the nearest possible approach to a replicable study. We proceeded 
in accordance with a set of research protocols, all of which have been 
preserved, and the most important of which are included as appendices to 
this report. Any sociologist, anthropologist, social psychologist, or 
public health educator who is intrigued by the bracero program's health 
aspects may readily put the reliability of our findings to an empirical 
test. - Perhaps he will arrive at altogether different results. The dif- 
ferences may then be tested by still another observer, and the procedural 
errors of one or the other of us will be laid bare. The investigations of 
this third observer will, of course, be subject to re-examination, too, 
and so the process may continue. 


This, while admittedly a lengthy and laborious process, may in the 
long run be the shortest way because it may be the only way to arrive 
ultimately at knowledge in which everyone may have confidence. 


2. The Research Design 


In discussing our basic research design, it is necessary to draw a 
distinction between the plan upon which we originally embarked, and the 
results with which we had to be content, and from which this report de- 
rives. Changes are often required in the design of research projects 
after they begin, But, in our case, the changes were forced upon ugnot only 
by normal research considerations (i.e., refined knowledge of the phenomena 
under study), but by considerations outside the normal research orbit Te 
the power structure of bracerismo). 
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Our research plans called, essentially, for interviews with a repre- 
sentative sample of braceros in California concerning their attitudes and 
experiences in the realm of sickness and health, together with their ex- 
periences in a number of areas peripheral to but impingingupon considera- 
tions of health: e.g., previous trips to the United States, wages, and so 
forth. 


To the extent that our sample was sufficiently large and sufficiently 
representative, we believed we would have important descriptive data--that 
is, data regarding healthways "statics." These data alone might have been 
considered valuable enough to justify our project. Statistics in this di- 
mension have never been gathered before, and they suggest @ number of in- 
sights useful to public health administrators and others. 


But, in addition, it occurred to us that we were dealing with 4 
combination of elements which proffered a very unusual opportunity for 
the study of one of the most basic, important, and elusive of human proc- 
esses: acculturation. Culture change (which subsumes social change) is 
universal in time and space, to one degree or another. There are only two 
processes through which culture change--and with it, the very survival of 
the culture--takes place. One is independent invention, or innovation, 
which becomes accepted and diffused throughout a culture. The other 
process is initiated by contact between carriers of two dissimilar cul- 
tures, and consists in subsequent changes in the original cultures of 
either or both groups. This process is known by anthropologists as "ace 
culturation." 


Only in relatively recent years have anthropologists turned their 
attention to the problems and possibilities of measuring the results of 


nk 
Although interest in this process began as early as 1866 (Anthro- 


anthropological literature until quite recently. See H. G. Barnett, 
Innovation: The Basis of Cultural Change (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953). 


Vor some basic discussions of this concept, see R. Redfield, R. Linton, 
and M. J. Herskovits, "Memorandum on the Study of Acculturation," American 
Anthropologist, 36:149-152 (1936); G. Bateson, "Culture Contact and 
Schismogenesis," Man (London), Art. 199 (1935); Meyer Fortes, "Culture 
Contact as a Dynamic Process," Africa, 11:24-55 (1936); M. Herskovits, 
Acculturation: The Study Contact (New York: Augustin, 1938); 


ventory (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1953). 
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culture contact.+ As Beals has written, "Many problems of sampling and 

of reliability of data have not been adequately dealt with as yet... 
there is little development of consistent methodologies or sophistication 
in statistical treatments which could contribute to growth in theoretical 
understanding." 


We proceeded upon the assumption that we could quantify differential 
levels of acculturation through studying two or more different groups which 
had originally been drawn from substantially identical cultural contexts 
but had received different amounts of “exposure” to new cultural contexts. 
Within the operations of the bracero program, we felt there was a rare 
opportunity to find groups of the types required for such a controlled 
study. Braceros who were entering the United States for the first time 
seemed to constitute a logical "control group.” Braceros who were in the 
United States, in the midst of their contracts, or were returning to Mexico 
upon the completion of their contracts, seemed logically to constitute a 
series of "experimental groups." It was assumed there would be gradations 
within the experimental group, since contracts are of various durations, 
and since we knew @ number of the men in the midst of or completing their 
contracts had been to the United States on one or more previous occasions. 


If it were possible, then, to devise a method for quantifying the 
orientation of an individual on a "healthways continuum," by using these 
data together with our data on "exposure," we would have the basis for 
statistical measurements of the direction and extent of association be- 
tween the two variables. While we did not, and do not, think in terms of 
causation, in the simplistic lay sense, it seemed that consistent co-varia- 
tions between our dependent variable (healthways) and independent variable 
("exposure") would be highly suggestive of a fundamental mechanism of cul- 
ture change. 


In order to control, insofar as possible, the influence of other in- 
dependent variables, we planned to match our experimental and control 
groups on the basis of a number of accessible and presumably relevant 
demographic factors, such as age, marital status, state, size of home 
town, occupation, education, and so forth. In order that both groups 
would be as representative as possible of the universe (i.e., all braceros 
entering California), we intended to match both with the demographic 
characteristics of a random sample drawn from the records maintained by 
the U.S. Department of Labor at El Centro. The nature of the bracero 
program is such that we could not draw a random sample in the field. wWe 


13ce, for example, A. Richards, "The Village Census in the Study of 
Culture Contact," Africa, 8:20-33 (1935); G. Wagner, "The Study of Cul- 
ture Contact and the Determination of Policy," Africa, 9:317-331 (1936); 
L. Broom, "The Cherokee Clan: A Study in Acculturation," American Anthro- 
pologist, 41:266-268 (1939); idem, "A Measure of Conservatism,” ibid., 
47 :630- 635 (1945); and G. Spindler and W. Goldschmidt, "Experimental De- 
sign in the Study of Culture Change," Southwestern Journal. of Anthropology, 
8:68-83 (1952). 


= Beals, op. cit., p. 637. 


expected to overcome this difficulty by selecting a purposive sample, 
based upon a random sample drawn from official records. 


Almost since the beginning of culture contact and acculturation 
studies, anthropologists have been troubled with the problem of a "zero 
point"--i.e., the nature of the cultural system when it was "independent," 
prior to its initial contact with the new cultural system. Thus, Mair 
wrote, in a pioneering paper on acculturation, 


The central object of the inquiry seemed to be to find out 
how a working system of social cooperation had been affected by 
the various European influences to which (the Baganda culture) 
had been subjected for some years, and in particular to discover 
the respects in which there was more or less serious maladjust- 
ment. This required as its starting point a reconstruction of 
the system. . 


It is obvious that such a reconstruction can never have 
the same factual value as the results of observation. . 
Nevertheless it seems essential for this type of inquiry... . 
A straightforward description of. . .a (native) society as the 
ethnologist finds it would not do justice to the crucial 
problems of the existing situation, which arose just where the 
traditional system has been forcibly wrenched away. . 


This quotation touches upon a family quarrel among anthropologists 
which, like that between quantifying and nonquantifying social scientists, 
will probably last as long as the discipline itself. '"Functionalists," 
taking their principal inspiration from the late Bronislaw Malinowski, 
tend to be skeptical of the usefulness of historical data, The term 
“antiquarianism" is sometimes used scornfully to refer to attempts to re- 
construct a "zero point." Malinowski wrote, "The ethnographer working 
on the reconstructed past would have to appear before the practical man 
with, at the best, ‘damaged goods in the line of practical advice and 
theoretical insight."* Another British anthropologist, Fortes, summarized 
a critique of the historical approach by writing. 


I have indicated what I consider to be the limitations 
of a retrospective approach which treats the present state of 
affairs as an accomplished fact standing in contrast to a 
hypothetical 'untouched' tribal culture. .. .history of the 
‘before the deluge' kind does not, to my mind, illuminate the 
real problem, of which the problems raised by culture contact 
form but a part, namely, what are the causes of social change? 


no 
L. P. Mair, "The Study of Culture Contact as a Practical Problem," 
Africa, 7:415-4e2 (1934). 


University, 1945), p. 30. 


3rortes, op. cit., p. 53. 


Many other anthropologists, however, believe the establishment of a 
"zero point" is both necessary and possible. 


If it were essential to our task to delineate Spanish-Indian cultural 
norms as they may have existed before “the colossus of the North" pushed 
past the Mississippi, we would perhaps never have begun this study at all. 
Our research design, however, copes with the problem of a "zero point" by 
ignoring it--or, more accurately, by moving it in time from the early 
Nineteenth Century to the present. We were not concerned with the in- 
fluences which the United States has unquestionably had upon the culture 
of rural Mexico during a century and a half of greater or lesser contact. 
We were not concerned that the "culture" of rural Mexico today is unques- 
tionably a hybrid of elements from pre-Colombian Indian cultures, Colonial 
Spain, the France of Napoleon III, the United States (itself probably the 
most hybrid culture in the world), and many other sources. We were con- 
cerned only that our control and experimental groups began at essentially 
the same "zero point," and it makes no difference whether we call that 
point a "folk culture," a "developing culture," a "hybrid culture," or 
whatever. 


3. Limitations of the Data 
@. Premature termination. 


We realized that the above research design implied the necessity for 
a large series of cases. Our total sample was to be divided, first, into 
control and experimental groups; the experimental group was to be divided 
into sub-groups, according to length of experience in the United States; 
each of these would have to be classified according to differential re- 
sponses to questions about healthways, and according to relevant demographic 
characteristics. Unless our sample were very large, it was obvious that 
many of our working categories would include numbers too small to permit 
reliable generalizations. We therefore pointed toward a goal of at least 
2,000 cases. As events unfolded in the spring and summer of 1958, it looked 
very much as though, through judicious use of the budget under which we 
were working, we would be able to exceed that goal. 


In September, 1958, however, less than a month after our research in- 
struments and techniques had reached their most mature form, totally un- 
foreseen events forced the abandonment of our field investigations. In 
February, 1958, the Department of Labor had given us permission to con- 
duct interviews at the El Centro Reception Center, an arrangement which 
had many advantages (as well as some possible disadvantages, which we shall 
discuss below). On September 8, this permission was revoked--on what might 
best be called quasi-political grounds. 


In the period to September 8, we had interviewed approximately 1,100 
braceros. But much of the period had been devoted to refinement of our 
instruments, so by no means all of these 1,100 interviews were entirely 
comparable. As will be seen in the later sections of this chapter, some 
of our most meaningful questions reached their final form late in the sum- 
mer of 1958, and results are available from only a few hundred informants. 
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What is more, the premature termination of our field work made it im- 
possible to carry out our original intention of matching our control and 
experimental groups according to demographic characteristics. Indeed, 
Since we were forbidden to enter the El Centro Reception Center for any 
purpose, it was impossible to complete the task of drawing a sample from 
the Center's records, and thus ensuring the representativeness of our 
control and experimental groups. 


These are serious shortcomings. The fact they were introduced into 
the study by forces beyond our control does not lessen their seriousness. 
In a real sense, the present study, given its truncated form, can only be 
viewed as a pilot project. Hopefully, it suggests a number of areas im- 
portant enough to warrant inclusion in any such future studies. But we 
would not be justified in claiming for it any conclusive or definitive 
qualities. 


b. The interview setting. 


When we were offered the opportunity to conduct interviews within the 
gates of the El Centro Reception Center, we entertained rather grave mis- 
givings about this procedure as opposed to interviewing in other locations, 
such as bracero camps, roadsides, and stores. We knew that braceros have 
invested a great deal, financially and emotionally, in coming to the United 
States. We took for granted that they would avoid saying or doing anything 
which might, in their eyes, jeopardize their chances of obtaining 4 con- 
tract, completing a contract, or remaining eligible for future contracts. 
We feared that interviews conducted under the very breath, so to speak, of 
contracting agents and officials, might be stilted and hopelessly skewed 
in the direction of "safe" answers. 


It remained an open question, however, as to what constitutes jeop- 
ardy of their goals in the eyes of braceros themselves. We did not wish 
to assume, a priori, that questions about healthways are considered "sensi- 
tive" by braceros who have not yet received their contracts. We therefore 
conducted a controlled experiment within a controlled experiment. For the 
purposes of our experiment-within-an-experiment, our control group consisted 
of informants who had already successfully negotiated the contracting proc- 
ess at the time we interviewed them. Our experimental group consisted of 
those who had not finished the process. Our hypothesis was that there would 
be significant differences between the responses of these two groups to cer- 
tain of our questions. 


For example, one of our standard questions was, “Have you consulted a 
doctor during the past year for any reason? If so, how many times?" We 
assumed this was a somewhat sensitive question inasmuch as one of the re- 
quirements for a bracero is that he be in sufficiently robust health to 
perform arduous physical labor. We anticipated that informants who were 
still in the midst of the contracting stream would under-report their doc- 
tor visits in comparison to those who had already negotiated the contract- 
ing stream. After slightly more than two months of full-time interviewing, 
we found that we had obtained the following results from the two groups. 


Table 94 


Doctor Visits During Previous Year Reported by Incoming Braceros, 
By Whether or Not Informant Had Received Contract at Time of Interview 


| No Doctor Visits | One or More Doctor 
Visits Reported 
| Percent 


All informants 
Informants with 


contracts at 
time of interview 


Informants without 
contracts at time 
of interview 


These data tend to support, to a limited extent, the hypothesis that 
informants who did not yet have their contracts would answer more cautious- 
ly than those who did. The standard error of the difference between the 
two percentages is 3.2; the critical ratio of the difference is 2.12, 
which is significant at the .05 level of confidence, but not at the .O1 
level. In other words, one could expect to find differences as great as 
this, arising from chance factors alone, not more often than five times 
in every hundred trials. 


The following question was asked of our informants who had been to 
the U.S. under contract before: "In the last camp where you stayed, what 
was the general opinion of the men concerning the camp doctor?" We assumed 
this was a sensitive question in that our informants might feel any criti- 
cism they made of conditions in this country could perhaps be used against 
them. (The informant was not asked for his own opinion about the medical 
care, but we felt that even second-hand criticism might appear perilous to 
one in the position of the aspiring bracero.) Preliminary results were 
as follows. 


Table 95 


Responses of Braceros to A Question Concerning Quality 
of Medical Care in the United States, Classified by Whether or 
Not Informant Had Received Contract at Time of Interview 


Informants without Informants with 
Responses Contract Contract 


Total 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Qualified 
Don't know 


The standard error of the difference between the two percentages in 
which we were interested (i.e., 18.6% and 14.7%) was 3.7%. The critical 
ratio was 1.06, and hence the difference between the two groups was not 
significant at any of the accepted levels of statistical confidence. 


A third question was perhaps the most sensitive of all: "From your 
own experience, is there anything about the United States that you don't 
particularly like? If so, please describe." This question (the last on 
our schedule) did not give the informant the option of employing the pro- 
tective device that "others say. . ." It was assumed that complaints would 
be considerably under-reported. As a matter of fact, it was included more 
for its methodological than for its substantive value. We hypothesized 
that informants who had not yet received contracts would under-report their 
complaints more than those who had already received contracts. Among near- 
ly 300 informants, we found the following results. 


Table 96 


Braceros Indicating Dislikes of the United States, 
By Whether or Not Informant Had Received Contract at Time of Interview 


Braceros indi- | Braceros indicating 
cating dislikes { no dislikes 


(Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


All informants 285 100.0 191 67.0 oh 33.0 


| 
| 


With contracts | 109 100.0 65 59.6 | dh 4o.4 
| 
Without contracts} 176 100.0 | 126 ae ere) 28.4 


The standard error of the difference between the respective percent- 
ages was 5.0%, which yields a critical ratio of 2.07. The difference is 
significant at the 5% level of confidence, although not at the 1% level. 
This was a truly unexpected finding, and one which tended to demolish the 
hypothesis with which we had begun. Our informants who did not have con- 
tracts were freer in their criticisms of the United States than those who 
already had their contracts safely in hand. 


We drew from evidence such as that in Tables 94, 95, and ¢6 the 
following conclusion; the "stresses" of being interviewed in the midst of 
the contracting process do not in any consistent way influence the re- 
sponses of prospective braceros to questions which might superficially ap- 
pear sensitive and even dangerous. It is not, possible for us here to exam- 
ine in detail this important conclusion. Such “interpretations as the 
following might be advanced: (1) perhaps the entire experience of being in 
the U.S. is so "stressful" to the prospective bracero that he feels himself 
threatened whether he has received his contract or nots (2) perhaps the 
added stress which would seem inherent in the "mid-stream" interviews has 
been overcome by the interviewer's special efforts to put informants at 
their ease, and to dissociate the entire proceeding from the contracting 
process (most interviews were conducted in private); (3) perhaps 
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interpretations of "stress" by persons outside the interview situation are 
more projections than anything else; perhaps braceros draw from their cul- 
tural heritage greater calm (or submissiveness) than is known to carriers 

of the culture of the United States. (4) The tendency shown in Table 96, 

which runs directly counter to our common-sense expectation, suggests the 

possibility that under certain circumstances, "stress situations" release 

inhibitions more than they create them. 


In any event, our data did not appear to suggest that we would have 
much to gain by moving our interviews from the Reception Center to other 
locations. This being the case, we remained in the Center as long as we 
were permitted to do so, for it offered several outstanding advantages. 
Ready access to large numbers of braceros--both "newcomers" and "old- 
timers"--is the most conspicuous of these advantages, but by no means the 
only one, nor perhaps the most important one. The mechanics of the Recep- 
tion Center were such that they ensured us against one of the great hazards 
of interviewing in a bracero camp or any other location with a more or less 
stable population: discussion of the subject matter of the interview among 
informants, and a consequent tendency toward "prepared" answers. In the 
De eeote tite nee every informant was "pristine." There was no possibility 

BNny/co have heard about our study from any other informant and primed him- 
self with the "right" answers. 


ec. Interruptions. 


Although most of our interviews were conducted in 
privacy, in approximately 16% of the cases a third party, such as a repre- 


sentative of the Department of Labor, interrupted the interview, listened 
to a portion of it, or otherwise made his presence known. We 

originally feared that it might be necesgary to control for the possible 
distorting effects of these interruptions ater evidence suggests that 
our fears were unjustified. 


One of our questions, for example, was as follows: "Suppose a man 
was walking beside the road at night and was almost hit by 4 car. The 
next morning he felt weak and ill. What do you think may have been wrong 
with this man?” If a bracero were worried by the presence of an eaves- 
dropper, he might be tempted to take the "safe" course, and answer this 
question in "scientific" terms or by saying he didn't know, rather than 
in "folk" terms. We found however, that there was no such effect--braceros 
in interrupted interview situations identified this illness as susto 
(fright) almost exactly as often as did those in uninterrupted interviews. 


Table 97 


Braceros' Identification of Susto, Classified by Whether or 
Not Interview Conducted Entirely in Private 
Scientific interpre- 
Folk Interpretations|tations & don't know 
Percent 
All informants | 1,015 100.0 
Uninterrupted 
interviews 855 100.0 
Interrupted 
interviews 160 100.0 


d. Explanation of purposes of the study. 


We were aware at all times of the danger that our informants might 
assume that our project was somehow connected with the activities of 
either the U.S. Department of Labor or the Mexican Consulate. Many of 
our informants had never been through the contracting process before, 
and hence had no way of knowing what was standard operating procedure 
and what was not. For that matter, not even the “old-timers” could be 
sure we were independent of the two governments, since the contracting 
process changes appreciably from year to year. 


The reasons why we felt it important to avoid any confusion between 
our project and the activities of the U.S. and Mexican governments are 
implicit in many of our observations in earlier chapters. We have seen, 
for example, that scarcely any braceros get to this country without the 
necessity of paying one or a series of bribes, usually to representatives 
of the government of Mexico. Braceros probably do not often have contacts 
as disillusioning as this with representatives of the U.S. government. As 
a matter of fact, their principal complaint seems to be that Department of 
Labor representatives (compliance officers) are usually unavailable: an un- 
known quantity. It is certainly fair and accurate to say that neither 
government enjoys the full confidence of the average bracero. 

in Chapter ITI, 

We saw, in our discussion of "Personal Characteristics"/that braceros 
customarily manifest a degree of courtesy which would be unusual in our 
own culture but is apparently normative in Mexico. This quality, in combi- 


nation with another quality which we discussed--humility, verging at times 
on submissiveness--creates a condition upon which many observers have re- 
marked. As is often said, "You hear from the Mexican only what he thinks 
you want to hear.” 


If, therefore, our informants thought we were associated with the U.S. 
government, we would probably have learned only what braceros think is 
appropriate for U.S. officials. If our informants thought we were con- 
nected with the Mexican government, we would probably have learned nothing 
more than what braceros consider appropriate for the ears of Mexican au- 
thorities. Although this might have told us a good deal about braceros'! 
attitudes toward officialdom, it would have told us little about braceros' 
healthways. 


Consequently, we were at pains to dissociate ourselves from both 
governments, from the contracting process, and, indeed, from the entire 
bracero system. Our principal interviewer's approach to informants was 
approximately as follows: "Good day. How are you? My name is Louie 
ik - I am trying to learn about customs in different parts of Mexi- 
co, and I would be very grateful if you would help me. What part of 
Mexico do you come from?" Many informants began to talk at once about 
their home states, and villages, and this lead smoothly into the re- 
mainder of the interview. At the conclusion of the interview, these in- 
formants (like all our informants) were given an opportunity to raise any 
questions or offer free comment about our study or any other matter of 
interest to them. 


Some informants were reluctant to begin the interview until its pur- 
poses had been explained. Following was the type of explanation which 
was given: "Some students at the University of California are interested 
in the braceros. They are trying to get some information that can help 
the braceros some day. I am helping these students." A few of our in- 
formants asked if we had publication plans. These questions were parried. 

All informants, of course, were assured of anonymity. 


At the end of each interview, after the informant had gone his way, 
our interviewer indicated on his form an appraisal of the interpersonal 
climate of the interview. We have no reason to believe these judgments 
were slanted in one direction or another. The following results, then, 
seem clearly to suggest that the overwhelming majority of the interviews 
were conducted in an interpersonal atmosphere largely free of tensions 
which might have produced questionable responses to some of our questions. 


Table 98 


Interviewer's Estimate of Emotional Climate of Interviews 
with Braceros 


Number 
TOTAL 


Friendly, cooperative 
Quiet, relaxed 
Nazowttl 
Talkative 

Shy 

"Had to coax"é 
Pitiable 
Irritable 
Impatient 
Suspicious 
Other 


. 


OCOORPRPNWAWOW 
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linis category does not mean informant was reluctant, or uncooperative, 
but that he was unusually deliberate in his answers, or had difficulty in 
understanding some of the questions. 


a 

This category includes an undetermined number of informants who had 
to be coaxed out of their diffidence, and an undetermined number who had 
to be coaxed out of their suspicion, apathy, or hostility. 


We cannot, however, rule out the possibility that a good many of our 
informants entertained lingering doubts about our purposes and official 
connections. Such doubts would probably have tended to produce "safe" 
answers, such as "don't Imow." 
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e. Rapport. 


Part of the credo of the orthodox anthropologist, and one of the 
distinctions between the qualitative and quantitative approaches to social 
science, is the assumption that significant information cannot be garnered 
from an informant until "rapport" has been established between the investi- 
gator and the informant. The qualitative school tends to assume that 
rapport presupposes extended personal contact: hours, at least; preferably 
days, weeks, or even months, 


Survey techniques, such as those we employed in the present study, 
cannot possibly meet these terms. Such techniques make no attempt to do 
so. No one would claim that rapport of any intimate type can be estab- 
lished in the few moments of conversation which customarily precede a 
standardized interview. Practitioners of the quantitative approach tend 
to feel that it is enough to disarm the informant by assurances, for ex- 
ample, that his anonymity will be protected, and that the information is 
being gathered by reputable and responsible individuals or agencies. 

While the personality of the interviewer is no doubt important to the suc- 
cess of any form of face-to-face survey, the quantitative approach gen- 
erally appears to consider it less crucial than the wording of the questions 
themselves. 


In support of the more “antiseptic” techniques, it might be pointed 
out not only that no other techniques are likely to yield the masses of 
data required by statistical procedures, but that no other techniques are 
likely to yield any data at all in certain important subject areas. While 
good personal relations between interviewer and informant are perhaps an 
aid in the gathering of some types of information, they may actually be a 
decisive deterrent to the gathering of other types. No informant wants to 
appear foolish in the eyes of someone he knows personally; no informant 
wants to reveal potentially embarrassing information. Surveys which test, 
or appear to test, information and knowledge therefore virtually require 
impersonal interview techniques. And so do surveys having to do with atti- 
tudes and behavior in the realm of the mores. Notwithstanding their serious 
sampling inadequacies, and other flaws, the studies of sexual behavior popu- 
larly known as the "Kinsey Reports" demonstrated that it is possible, through 
"sterile" interview techniques, to obtain information to which participant- 
observers, and other exponents of rapport, have usually not been privy. 


Our principal interviewer was a complete stranger to all the braceros 
he interviewed. Such rapport as there was in the interview situation had to 
be established in a matter of moments, through facial expression, gestures, 
tone of voice, and a few sentences of introduction. But the relative com- 
pleteness and truthfulness of the information which he gathered is suggested 
by a@ number of forms of internal and external evidence, some of which have al- 
ready been mentioned, others of which will be developed in the course of 
this chapter. 


Another of the "handicaps" under which our principal interviewer might 
appear, at first glance, to have been laboring was a social gap between 
himself and his informants. Our interviewer was a citizen of Mexico, and 
had few if any idiomatic problems with the language. But he had had a 
great deal more education than the average bracero, and was much better 
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$1 ty9888nomically. We felt that it would be an error to attempt to sub- 
merge these differences by such means as changing our interviewer's ac- 
customed manner of dress. By being himself--a self which was dignified 
yet congenial, direct yet compassionate--he was able to gain respect 
which would have been destroyed in any efforts to establish an artificial 
identity with his informants. 


There is some reason to believe that much of the concern over minutiae 
of the interview situation is misplaced. The interviewer, after all, has 
working for him one of the most nearly universal traits of mankind: a trait 
which may lead an informant to forgive many a gaucherie on the part of the 
interviewer. This trait is interest in one's self. When the interviewer 
approaches the informant, he says to him, in effect, "Your ideas are impor- 
tant. I am prepared to listen to them." 


In the United States, this point may not loom particularly large, 
Since ours is an affluent society not only in the material goods it con- 
fers upon most of its members, but in the opportunities it confers for 
self-expression. The average day laborer in the United States may not 
attach particular importance to an interview by @ representative of the 
Gallup organization, or students from the University of California. After 
all, he can express himself at the ballot box, at union meetings, in social 
and fraternal organizations, and in a number of other ways. 


It becomes very important, here, to recall the background of the 
group we were working with in our study of braceros' healthways. Mexi- 
can peasants do not customarily belong to unions. They do not participate 
in meaningful political elections. There is no Gallup organization in 
rural Mexico. There are few if any social organizations as we know them. 
The Church tends to be authoritarian. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that most of the types of men who become braceros have never been asked 
their ideas or opinions on any significant issue by anyone in a position of 
authority. 


For us to approach them, therefore, and say, in so many words, that we 
wanted and needed their ideas, apparently came as a genuine shock to many 
of our informants. Among many of them, the initial response was, "I am 
not worthy." One of our informants, for example, said. 


Sir, it is impossible for me to give you buenas 
contestaciones (good answers). I am only a peasant. I 
have had no schooling. 


Another bracero told us, 


You do not want to talk to me. I have an ignorant head. 
I do not even know how to read or write. 


linterview, September 15, 1957. 


emterview, July.11, 1958. 


id pane case, we were able to dispel these self-doubts by re- 
assurances that this was not a test, that there were no "right" or "wrong" 
answers, that every man's thoughts were as important as every other man's, 
and the like. 


But here, once again, we cannot afford to ignore entirely the pos- 
sibility--more than the possibility, the inevitability--of a selective 
factor in our data. In this, as in every survey , we were, in the final 
analysis, limited to information from individuals who were willing to talk. 
Not more than one in twenty of the braceros whom we approached 
declined our request for an interview. Our "acceptance rate" was very 
good by comparison with that of most population surveys. But we cannot 
afford to underestimate the importance of our "rejection rate," even if it 
was only on the order of 54. We have no way of knowing how our questions 
would have been answered by those who declined us, if they had been willing 
to consent. In the interests of methodological conservatism, we must as- 
sume that the same personality traits which induced these unwilling infor- 
mants to turn us down would likely have manifested themselves in replies 
somewhat different from those which we obtained from "cooperators." This 
constitutes another limitation on our data. It seems fair to say, how- 
ever, that the limitations created by the use of "good informants" were 
less severe in our study than in ethnographic studies which rest upon 
interviews with perhaps only half a dozen informants. Presumably, a num- 
ber of the selective factors among our 1,149 informants tended to cancel 
each other out. 
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In the course of many interviews, it was possible to watch the self- 
confidence our our informants mount, almost question by question. We were 
pleased at this because it was an indication that we were obtaining full 
and frank answers. It was a pleasure, too, in that we knew our survey was 
yielding results beyond anything which might be contained in statistical 
tables, and beyond any actions which public health agencies or others are 
likely to take on the basis of those tables. 


Upon the completion of our interviews with braceros, it was common 
for them to thank us before we could thank them. Some of our informants 
offered to pay us for the "privilege" of voicing their opinions. Such in- 
dications as these were, to an extent, encouraging evidence that we were 
"getting through," and that our interviews were not regarded as tedious, 
embarrassing, or otherwise onerous. At the same time, such indications 
were pathetic reminders of the social system within which the bracero moves, 
and to which we were, however tenuously, attached. 


C. Healthways: Statics 


1. Introduction 


Accidents and sickness are among the universal experiences of living 
things. Man is theonly creature who has developed systematic ways of 
coping with these exigencies. Indeed, in many cases, he has developed 
systems which anticipate the eventuality of ill-health before it befalls, 
and which prevent it entirely, or mitigate its effects. These systems of 
prevention and therapeutics presuppose concepts or doctrines of primary or 
secondary causation. These, in turn, presuppose some sorts of notions 
about the nature of the universe: its physical or metaphysical aspects, or 
some combination of the two. 


In a word, methods for maintaining health and coping with ill-health 
are part of culture. And, as a rule, rather than being mere additions to 
@ corpus of religious, economic, familial, political, and other belief and 
practice, beliefs and practices regarding sickness and health are consonant 
with--in fact, flow from--the larger cultural corpus. 


We are here calling health concepts, attitudes, and customs “health- 
ways," to suggest that they are nothing more nor less than a particular 
category of folkways. Healthways, in common with other folkways, should 
be understood as the generally shared, or normative, concepts, attitudes, 
and customs within the group. This is not to say they are universally 
shared. Many Americans, no doubt, have never heard of the precept that 
bicarbonate of soda is good for "heartburn." Yet this idea is probably 
sufficiently widespread in our society that we may consider it one of our 
healthways. In less pluralistic cultures than our own, the 
tendency is toward more general sharing of folkways. 


In most, if not all societies, it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the health attitudes and practices which are shared among the 
"folk," and those which are reserved to technical experts. In terms of 
social function, the mondo mogo of the Kikuyu, and the psychiatrist of 
Sutter Street are indistinguishable. Both deal in secrets which are un- 
known to the "folk," and these secrets therefore cannot be considered 
heal thway: s we are here usin the term. Howev vibe beli on the part of 
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both "folk" that such special knowledge is efficacious in curing certain 
types of illness--these beliefs are certainly healthways. 


Since most, if not all, cultures embrace certain health attitudes and 
practices which are "public property," and others which are reserved to a 
professional group, and since there is an organic relationship between the 
two, we shall here attempt to avoid such 
terms as "folk medicine” and "scientific medicine" and shall keep them in 
quotation marks to the extent we use them at all. Health attitudes and 
practices which are largely restricted to select groups of healers, are 
better understood as "professional medicine." The professional medicine 
which has assumed a particular form in the United States and Europe gen- 
erally, might be called "Western medicine," or "modern medicine." Western 
medicine, as we shall see, has penetrated rural Mexico to a considerable 
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extent. At the same time, rural Mexico retains something of a professional 
medicine of its own: an amalgam of elements from the professional medicine 
of Colonial Spain and that of indigenous Indian cultures. This might 

be referred to as "“pre-modern medicine." 


Health knowledge, attitudes, and customs which, rather than being re- 
served to special classes of technicians, are "public property" might best 
be called "popular medicine." We shall here use the phrase "healthways" 
Ssynonymously with "popular medicine." We shall try to avoid the term "folk 
medicine” because, as we have suggested, it suggests a dichotomy which does 
not exist in fact, and, furthermore, because it may be misinterpreted as 
having an invidious connotation. The truth is that many of the character- 
istics commonly ascribed to the "folk" are very conspicuously to found in 
"scientific medicine." Preventive appendectomies, preventive tonsillec- 
tomies, psychoanalysis, antibiotic "umbrellas," and the germ theory it- 
self, are examples of psychological contagions which have swept through 
the medical profession itself, 


It should be borne in mind throughout the following discussion that 
when we use such terms as "Western medicine" and "pre-modern medicine," 
we are speaking of ideal types. As we noted in our brief treatment of 
culture in the previous chapter, there was a diversity of tongues among 
our informants on healthways which we had | reason to expect were 

normative experiences in rural Mexico. In the analysis which follows 
it should not be considered untoward if informants’ answers to some of our 
questions fall into no clear patterns. We must remain alert, of course, 
to the possibility that our questions may have been worded ambiguously, 
or that our informants were giving us less than fully frank answers. But 
the greater likelihood is that we have merely demonstrated statistically 
what social scientists have always known: that "culture," and such sub- 
cultural systems as healthways, are to an extent artificial constructs 
which mask a wide arc of possible individual variation. 


2. The "Hot-Cold"” Universe 


The healthways system we are here calling the "hot-cold" conceptual 
universe seems to be a linear descendant of the Hippocratic concept of 
humors, and the attendant concept that a state of health consists in a 
balance between the humors. This concept was readily assimilable by 
Indians accustomed to an Aztecan world view in which the universe was a 
colossal and unending struggle between protean, antithetical forces: 
North and South, light and darkness, and so forth. Madsen writes, 


The Hippocratic system. . .remained dominant in Spanish 
medical circles until about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the gap between the universities and the people was 
so great that it continued to flourish vigorously long after 
it ceased to be respectable medical doctrine and it is to this 
day the basis of folk curing. * * * 


I have recently had an opportunity to make what is per- 


haps the first thorough field study of the Hippocratic sys- 
tem in the course of ethnographic work. . . The results of 
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this study reveal the Hippocratic system as a factor of 
tremendous importance in the concept of the universe 
held by the people studied, with ramifications beyond 
the immediate field of herb medicine.1 


Oscar Lewis, in his study of Tepoztlan, lists 57 foods and beverages 
which are said to be "cold," and 29 which are said to be "hot."“ Lyle 
Saunders reports that the "hot-cold" concept is common not only to mich 
of Mexico but to Spanish-speaking persons in the Southwestern United 
States. He writes, 


These concepts (hot and cold) provide a means of 
determining what remedy may be used for a particular 
illness and what the consequences are likely to be if 
the wrong treatment is used. Ilinesses are classified 
as hot and cold, without respect to the presence or 
absence of fever and the correct therapy is to attain 
a balance by treating 'hot' diseases with ‘cold’? remedies 
and 'cold' diseases with thot' remedies. Foods, bever- 
ages, animals, and people possess the characteristics of 
Theat’ and ‘cold! in varying degree, and it is thought wise 
always to maintain a proper regard for the principles of 
balance. ‘'Hot' foods, for example, should never be com- 
bined, but rather should be taken in conjunction with some- 
thing ‘cold,' with care being used to see that extremes of 
heat and cold are not taken together .3 


Despite the stress placed upon this concept in much of the litera- 
ture, we encountered a great deal of difficulty in our attempts to elicit 
recognition, much less discussion, from our bracero informants. When we 
couched our questions in an open-ended manner, responses were, for the 
most part, either negative, or purely literal. That is, "hot" foods were 
said to include things like soup, and "cold" foods were said to include 
things like ice cream. Within the neo-Hippocratic system, ascriptions of 
"hotness" or "coldness" actually bear no close relationship to temperature 
or seasoning, and, as a matter of fact, Lewis, Madsen, and others report 
that ice cream, for example, is considered a “hot" food. 


We were reluctant to omit the "hot-cold" universe entirely from our 
standard questionnaire, and finally included the following question; 


In some parts of Mexico, pork is considered a hot food, 
while lettuce is considered a cold food. Some foods are 


William Madsen, "Hot and Cold in the Universe of San Francisco 
Tecospa, Valley of Mexico." Journal of American Folklore, 68:123-124 


(1955). 


2 , 
Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restudied (Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1951), pp. 200-201. 


3ryle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1954), De Lys 
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temperate--neither hot nor cold. In the part of Mexico 
from which you come, what are the following foods con- 
sidered? 


We then asked our informants to classify several foods which our pre- 
liminary research suggested were as near as possible to being clear-cut 
cases of either "hotness" or "coldness." Nonetheless, we continued to 
find that the concept was meaningless to many of our informants. 


Table 99 


a ne — nd 


Braceros! Classification of Cebo de Res (suet) 


! 
Classification Number | Percent 


TOTAL 308 100.0 


Cold 38 
Temperate 20 
Don't know 128 


| 
Hot 122 | 
i 
H 


ee 


Suet is identified by experts in this field as being muy caliente 
(very hot), but fewer than two-fifths of our informants identified it as 
such. Braceros had somewhat less difficulty categorizing ¢ carrots, which, 
like almost all vegetables, are "cold." But even heres Mone third of 
our sample either could not identify carrots "eorrectly," or could not 
reply to the question at all. 


Table 100 aI 
| Braceros! Classification of Zanahorias (carrots 


Classification {| Number Percents = 
TOTAL 100.0 


Hot 

Cold 

Temperate 2g 
| Don't know | 57 


' 


Corn, which provides up to 70% of the diet of Mexicans from the clase 
humilde ,t was not classified in any one way by a majority of our infor- 
mants. Approximately as many considered it "temperate" as considered it 
"cold." (The latter is apparently the nearest to a "correct" answer.) 


al 
Lewis, op. cit., pp 191, and 198, 
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Table 101 


Braceros! Classification of Maiz (Cor) 
ae ta 
| 


Classification Number Percent 


TOTAL 


Hot 
Cold 


Temperate ee ee 
Don't know 61 20.0 


Next to corn, beans are the most common food in rural Mexico. Here, 
once again, we encountered considerable differences in braceros' responses. 


Table 102 
Se EERE E ea: Ee eee © SANS Selon a eR Fr SS 


Braceros' Classification of Frijoles (Beans) 


Classification Number | Percent 


TOTAL 1,084 


184, 
1.08 


Cold 
Temperate 
Other*™ 
Don't know 


| 
| 
| 
Hot | 4.e5 
| 
| 


( 
360 


*B.g., "depends upon the type of beans." 


Chocolate is generally agreed to be "hot" by students of the "hot- 
cold" system. Fewer than three out of five of our informants were able to 
identify it as such, however. 


Table 103 


Braceros! Classification of 


’ 
} 


Percent 
TOTAL 100.0 


Hot 

Cold 
Temperate 
Don't know 


Another common type of food which we asked our informants to classify 
in "hot" or "cold" terms was onions. The "correct" answer is "hot." Re- 
sults, here, were as follows. 


Table 104 
Braceros! Classification of Onions a 
Classification | Number 


TOTAL 1,107 


Hot | 590 
| 
| 


Cold 252 
Temperate 48 
Don't know 217 


Finally, we asked our bracero informants to classify tomatoes within 
the framework of "hot-cold" universe. Here we found the highest proportion 
of "correct" answers we obtained in any of this series of questions. Over 
80% of our informants identified tomatoes as "cold." 


Table 105 


Braceros! Classification of Tomatoes 


RR 
si 


Classification | Number | Percent 


TOTAL ; | 100.0 


Cold 80.6 
Temperate aay 
Don't know | Dh tees 


| 

Hot | ~ 27.8 
| 
{ 


After we had asked our informants to classify these several common 
items of diet, we asked "Can you name any other foods which are considered 
to be hot?" We did not attempt to distinguish between "correct" and "in- 
correct" answers to this question. Even so, we found that nearly two- 
thirds of our bracero informants were unable to speak to the question. 


Table 106 
Replies of 789 Braceros to the question, "Can you name any other 
foods which are considered to be ‘hot'?" 


Replies 
TOTAL 


None 
One 
Two 


Three or more 
CP Se es a Aer te eee 2 


Somewhat more of our informants replied to the second such question: 
"Can you name any other foods which are considered to be 'cold'?" But 
most of these replies were in such terms as refrescos (refreshments--e.g., 
cold drinks, shaved ice) which did not necessarily reflect a real grasp of 
the nature of the concept. Indeed, Madsen reports that in the Milpa Alta 
section of the Valley of Mexico, ice, sherbet, and the like, are considered 
"hot," since "when a person rapidly gulps a piece of ice or a sherbet he 
can feel his throat ‘burnt ,"1 


Table 107 


Replies of 788 braceros to the question, "Can you name any 
other foods which are considered to be 'cold'?" 


Replies Number Percent 


1 


In general, our findings were somewhat surprising, considering what 
gome observers have suggested is the veritable ubiquity of the "hot-cold" 
concept in rural Mexico. At the same time, this range of scores was very 
useful to our effort to assess the impact of the bracero program upon 
healthways. As we shall see later in this chapter, when we take up the 
"dynamics" of healthways, data such as those above yield some very inter- 
esting measurements of association when viewed in conjunction with length 
of experience in the United States. 


ak 
Madsen, op. cit., p. 125. 


ia) 3. Empirical Healthways 


In his discussions of the relationship between culture and public 
health practice, Foster distinguishes between three generic types of folk 
concepts of disease. The first he calls empirical, or rational. 


An idea or action pattern of medicine may be classi- 
fied as empirical in so far as it is logically consistent, 
verifiable, and understandable with reference to the body 
of empirical knowledge available to popular medicine. The 
idea may be erroneous, of course, in terms of modern medi- 
cine, but this does not mean that it fails to make sense in 
terms of the limited knowledge available to the adherents 
of folk medicine. . . In general, illness and injury which 
are the result of empirically determined causes are con- 
sidered by the "folk" to be "natural." The most common 
"natural" diseases (in Latin America) include whooping 
cough, colds, grippe, measles, chicken pox, smallpox, in- 
testinal worms, teething diarrhea, mange, veneral disease, 
typhojd fever, pneumonia, tuberculosis, rheumatism and the 
Like’. 


In the course of our survey, we asked our bracero informants a number 
of questions concerning “empirical” diseases, their causation, transmis- 
sion, prevention, and cure. 


a. Dysentery. 


For example, we asked the following question. "Different people have 
different ideas about the principal cause of dysentery. In your opinion, 
what is the principal cause of this disease?" Results were as follows. 


cs Table 108 


Responses of 1,095 Braceros Concerning the Principal Cause 
of Dysentery 


Replies Number Percent 
TOTAL 
"Scientific" 


Microbes 
Other 


"Quasi-scientific" 
"Bad" or "dirty" food, water 
Other 


(continued on next page) 


A George Foster, editor, A Cross-Cultural Anthropological Analysis 
of a Technical Aid Program (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institu- 


tion, 1951 (mimeogramhed)), pp. 7-h9, passim. 
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Table 108 (Continued) 


Replies Number Percent 
"Non-seientific" 

Hot weather 

Imbalance of humors 

Disagreeable food 

Overeating 

Alcoholic drinks ; 

Strong emotions . 

Other | 
Dont know | 


; es 


The responses to this question are of interest for several reasons. 
Among other things, it is important to note that dysentery is one of the 
leading causes of death in Mexico, particularly among children and infants. 
Several of our informants volunteered the information that one or more of 
their children had died from this disease. And yet not even these indi- 
viduals who had suffered most tragically from its effects were able to ex- 
plain its etiology with anything approaching accuracy. The point is, of 
course, that before infant mortality rates among Mexico's peasantry can be 
significantly reduced, these people will need somewhat more than their 
present understanding of the principal cause of infant mortality. 


b. Malaria. 

Another of our questions was as follows. "Different people have 
different ideas about the best way to prevent malaria. In your opinion, 
what is the best way to prevent this disease?” Responses may be classi- 
fied in the following manner. 


Table 109 


Responses of 1,104 Braceros Concerning 
the Prevention of Malaria 
Replies Number | Percent 


100.0 


| 
| 
TOTAL | 1,104 


| 
Primary prevention | 
Kill posquitoes 
Other 
(continued on next pag 


Le ; . 
E.g-, "close windows." 


Replies Percent 


Secondary prevention & therapy 56. 
Shots, injections 25. 
See a doctor 
Quinine 
Other 


Domestic remedies, etc. 
"Live a healthful life" 
Diet 
Othert 
Don't know 


i 
E.g-, herbs. 


melas 33 “never heard of malaria." 


Malaria is common throughout much of Mexico, and the Ministry of Public 
Health has carried on intensive campaigns of public education for some years 
with regard to primary prevention. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that only 6.3% of our informants replied to our question in these terms. 

The most important single conclusion to be drawn from Table 109, it would 
seem, is that the very concept of prevention of disease is outside the 
thought and discourse of most braceros. Many of our informants used the 
term, prevencion, interchangeably with remedio. We were repeatedly told, 
for example, that the best prevencién for malaria was to purchase injec- 
tions of penicillin. The fact that penicillin has no effect upon malaria 
is less important than the fact our informants were able to conjure with 
our question only in therapeutic terms. This is consistent with observa- 
tions made by Foster and others. 


Health (in Latin America) consists in feeling well; 
it is not possible to be ill if one feels well and has no 
evident symptoms of disease. .. .there is very little a 
well person can or ought to do to keep himself well. 
Treatment is sought when a person falls ill, and usually 
ory. is apathy to doing much until the person is quite 
a i 


This unfamiliarity with the concept of positive prevention appears to 
be characteristic not only of Mexican healthways, but of much of the re- 
mainder of the culture as well. The manager of a Southern California 
bracero-users! association, for example, told us in some perplexity, 


These fellows are good workers--as faithful and hard- 
working as you could ever want to find. But somehow or 
other they just don't seem to get the idea of taking care 
of things. They don't seem to be able to look ahead. I 
know & rancher who bought some heavy equipment for his 
place--maybe $100,000 worth altogether. He had some Na- 
tionals operating it. He knew they were good mechanics, 
because he had seen what they could do with machinery that 
had broken down. They were wizards. But when they got 
this new machinery, they just drove it to death. They 
would leave it sitting out in the weather. They didn't 
lubricate it or keep the oil level up. The guy practi- 
cally lost his $100,000 investment. It wasn't sabotage or 
anything like that. The Nationals just honestly didn't 
seem to get the idea that there were things you could do 
to keep machinery from breaking down in the first place. 


If we may draw a parallel between the care of farm machinery and the 
care of the human organism, we may conclude that the development of the 
concept of primary prevention is likely to be a major problem for both 
public health and technical assistance programs in rural Mexico for some 
years to come. 


c. Venereal disease. 


We asked a number of braceros this question: "Different people have 
different ideas about what causes sores on the penis or discharge from the 
penis. In your opinion, what is most likely to be the cause of such con- 
ditions?" Replies were as follows. 


Table 110 


Replies of 298 braceros concerning cause of venereal disease 


Replies 
TOTAL 


Sex relations with 
prostitutes 

Hot weather 

Dirt 

Other 

Don't know 


Three fourths of our informants were able to recognize our operational 
description or venereal disease symptoms, and were able to state a likely 
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Interview, June 25, 1957. 


source of this type of disease. Evidently, health agencies, or perhaps 
simple word of mouth, have done a fairly effective piece of health edu- 
cation in this regard. We were interested to note, however, that there 
was a certain naiveté even in braceros! relatively sophisticated responses 
to this question. None of our informants replied in the terms which would 
have been, strictly speaking, correct: "sexual relations with an infected 
woman." The assumption seemed to be universal that one could contract 
venereal disease only from "bad women." This identification of a health 
problem with a moral problem, while perhaps valid to 4 certain extent, may 
well mask a continuing confusion as to the actual cause of venereal dis- 
ease: microorganisms which draw no distinctions between pre-marital, 
marital, or extra-marital intercourse. 


ad. Tuberculosis. 


It will be recalled, from the discussion in Chapter XI, that more 
braceros are rejected for tuberculosis than for all othe? nea ons combined. 
One might assume that braceros would therefore be particularly alert to the 
nature of this disease. This assumption was not entirely borne out by our 
research findings. 


Insofar as treatment is concerned, the overwhelming majority of our 
informants considered tuberculosis a "scientific" disease: that is, one 
amenable to treatment by a medical doctor, as distinguished from other 
types of healers. This may be seen in the responses to our question, 
"Generally speaking, if a person has tuberculosis, what type of treat- 
ment do you think is best?" 


Table Lil °f 


Preferred Treatment for Tuberculosis, 172 Braceros 


Therapy or Therapist Percent 


TOTAL 100.0 


Medical doctor 
Home remedies 
Inyeccionista 
Curander a 
Patent medicines 


Don't know | rs 


FOrRrW OO 
NOW AIVH 


However, when it came to causation of tuberculosis--with all that 
might imply for prevention--our informants had fully as much difficulty 
as they did in our questions concerning dysentery and malaria. Following 
were the replies to our question, "Different people have different ideas 
about the principal cause of tuberculosis. In your opinion, what is the 
principal cause of this disease?" 


Table 112 


Replies 
TOTAL 


Conditions of employment 

Diet 

"Not taking care of one’s self 
Congenital weakness 

Contact with tuberculars 
Other*™ 

Don't know 


E.g., "bad women," "cold weather," and "bad odors." 


Although those informants who mentioned such things as "not eating 
enough" (categorized under "diet") and "working too hard" (classified 
under "conditions of employment") apparently had some grasp of factors 
which may contribute to the onset of tuberculosis, only 2.8% spoke in 
terms of the one sine qua non: infection. 


e. The germ theory. 


The term microbios was familiar to virtually all our informants. But 
we found that there is a tremendous gap between terminology and conceptual- 
jzation. We have seen, in the responses to several of the questions re- 
viewed above, that knowledge of even the rudiments of the germ theory of 
disease was often lacking. This fact was demonstrated perhaps even more 
strikingly by the responses which we received to the following question: 
"Some people say that bad odors are dangerous because they carry microbes. 
Do you tend to agree or disagree?" 


Table 113 


Bad Odors as Carriers of Microbes: Replies of 569 Braceros 


ere aocenemanasennereusnanssan 


| i 
Responses | Number | Percént 


Disagree : 


If we had had the time to pursue this question further, we might have 
found among braceros, as Charles Erasmus found in Colombia ,1 that diseases 
such as typhoid fever are ascribed, not to the filth in which their etio- 
logic agents are found, but to the unpleasant odors which accompany filth 
only incidentally. 


£. Other Empirical Diseases and Conditions. 


We asked our bracero informants a series of questions similar to that 
mentioned above in the discussion of tuberculosis: i.e., "Generally speak- 
ing, if a person has » what type of treatment do you feel is best?" 
These questions were asked in an open-ended manner. However, if the infor- 
mant did not respond, the question was repeated, this time in a "multiple- 
choice" format. The choices mentioned were medical doctor, curandera, 
inyeccionista, drugstore remedies (i.e., patent medicines and the like), 
and home remedies. 


A brief explanation is perhaps in order concerning some of these terms. 
Let us consider, first, the group of folk healers known as curanderas. 
(The feminine form will be used throughout this discussion, since most 
are women.) It would be the crassest sort of error to confuse curanderas 
with witch doctors. (The latter, known as brujas, we shall discuss in a 
later section.) Curanderas are respected practitioners, much of whose 
practice is concerned with "natural" diseases and conditions of the type 
we are considering in this section. 


Saunders writes that among his Spanish-speaking informants in Colo- 
rado, "many made no particular distinction between the seryices (curan- 
deras) offered and those available from Anglo physicians." Among the 
reasons one might prefer a curandera are the facts that (a) they usually 
charge far less for their services than do medical doctors; and (b) they 
usually give more personal attention. There is some reason to believe, 
then, that persons with an Hispanic-American background tend to begin by 
consulting a curandera (or, perhaps, even before that, by trying home 
remedies), and if a cure is not effected, to try a medical doctor as a 
last resort. 


But this tendency should not be overdrawn. In some respects, 
curanderas and physicians, rather than being competitive, participate 
in a division of labor, perhaps unbeknown -to either of them. Foster, 
for example, writes, 


- » .one who studies popular medicine in Latin America 
quickly comes to see there is a fairly sharp (but not ab- 
solute) dichotomy between two categories of diseases, which 
for want of better terms may be called "popular" or "folk," 
and "scientific." In the minds of the people these 


130 Foster, op. cit., p. 87. 


2 
Saunders, op. cit., p. 162. 


categories are thought of as those which can be treated with 
remedios caseros, home remedies, including the curandero, 
and those which yield most effectively to remedios del 
medico, to treatment by a trained doctor. Each type of 
illness has its own domain, and the remedies for one will 

be ineffectual for the other.l 


Curanderés, then, are persons with special skill, training, and ex- 
perience, in treating certain types of illnesses. It is not a question of 
their being inferior or superior to physicians; they are different from 
physicians, as physicians are different from dentists. 


Inyeccionistas, or injectionists, may be thought of as a special type 
of curandera which has come into being in response to Mexicans' enthusiasm 
for "shots," coupled with their inability to pay the normal fees charged 
by medical doctors. 

The category "drugstore remedies," as we shall use it here does not 
refer to antibiotics and other "ethical drugs." The pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in Mexico is at approximately the same stage today that it was in 
the United States during the first decade of the Twentieth Century. Cure- 
alls are advertised and distributed unblushingly. In Mexico's equivalent 
of the Police Gazette, one may order through the mails medicines variously 
guaranteed to cure high blood pressure, diabetes, gastric ulcers, malaria, 
toothache, female complaints, hemorrhoids, gallstones, rheumatism, epilepsy, 
cancer, intestinal parasites, asthma, liver conditions, and many other ills. 
One of our informants swore that he had cured his tuberculosis by drinking 
pulmotén, @ nostrum alleged to have curative powers over all types of 
respiratory ailments. In order to provide our informants an opportunity 
to mention such forms of therapy as these, we included as one of our 
"multiple choices" remedios de botica: drugstore remedies. This rubric 

embraces not only patent medicines, but Vicks Vapo-Rub, and other 
such preparations which are common to drug stores both in the United States 
and Mexico. 


Our final category, remedios caseros, embraces all those forms of 
therapy which are carried out by one's relatives or friends, without the 
intervention of professional or commercial therapy. Just as honey and 
vinegar, for example, are believed efficacious against colds and other 
illnesses in some parts of the United States, yerba buena (mint) tea and 
other home preparations are widely used in Mexico for the treatment of 
conditions which are not considered sufficiently serious to warrant con- 
sulting either a medical doctor or curandera. 


Our informants were also given the option of specifying, in each of 
the illnesses which we discussed, thet/othier type of therapy was called 
for (e.g., "prayer by a priest"), or that no therapy was required at all. 


In the case of several common conditions, we found médical treatment 
to be preferred by a plurality, if not a majority, of our informants. 
This should not be taken to mean, of course, that these informants were 


1 Foster, op. cit., p. 52. 


themselves prepared to consult a physician for the illnesses in question. 
The exploration of this point would have taken us into economic and other 
byways which we were not equipped to explore. It will be recalled that 
our questions were worded in a general rather than a personal way. 


(1) Influenza.--One of the conditions for which a plurality of our 
informants felt medical treatment was to be preferred was gripa, or in- 
fluenza. As the following table reveals, substantially more of our in- 
formants replied "medical doctor” than the next most common category 
"drugstore remedies." 


i 
Table 114 


Treatment Preferred by 920 Braceros for Influenza 


Therapy or Therapist | Number | Percent 


TOTAL 920 100.0 


| 
| 
a 
| 
4. 


Medical doctor ok. 43. 
Drugstore remedies 284 | 30. 
Home therapy 112 i2. 
Folk healers i 110 12. 
Don't know | LO 0. 


See ee eee 


(2) Rheumatism.--Rheum., or rheumatism, was another of the condi- 
tions which a plurality of our bracero informants thought might best be 
treated by a medical doctor. It is interesting to note that the second- 
place choice, here, was home remedies. 


Table 115 


Treatment Preferred by 616 Braceros for Rheumatism 


TOTAL 616 


Bo 


162 
90 


Home remedies 

Drugstore remedies 
Folk healers 28 
No therapy 10 
Other 3 


Don't know 82 e 
ive sae ies <n 


bt 


WORPEE 


| 
Medical doctor Ohi 


i— 


Therapy or Therapist Number Percent | 


(3) Raquiticos.--The term raquiticos appears to be used somewhat 
more broadly in Mexico than its literal counterpart, rickets, is used in 
the United States. We gathered from a number of preliminary interviews 
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that raquiticos is used generally to apply to illnesses, particularly 
among children, in which weakness of the organism is the principal symp- 
tom. Following were the responses of our informants as to the preferred 
therapy for this class of illnesses. 


Table 116 


Treatment Preferred by 611 Braceros for Raquiticos 
ee —_—_ 
Therapy or Therapist Percent 


= 
(o) 
oO 
oO 


TOTAL 


Medical doctor 
Drugstore remedies 
Home remedies 

Folk healers 

No therapy 

Other 

Don't know 


. 
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(4). Colds.--As might have been expected, most of our informants 
felt catarro (the common cold) was too trivial to warrant the consulta- 
tion of any type of professional healer. 


Treatment Preferred by 899 Braceros for Catarro 


Therapy or Therapist | Number | Percent 
TOTAL 


Drugstore remedies 
Home remedies 
Medical doctor 
Folk healers : 
Nothing H [ ° 


Don't know 


ee | 


(5) Dislocations.--At least one "natural" or "empirical" ailment 
proved to be @ condition for which the overwhelming majority of our in- 
formants felt a folk healer was preferable to a medical doctor. There 
is evidently a class of specialists among the curanderas of Mexico known 
variously as sovanderas and sovadoras--literally, massagers. When we 
asked, "Generally speaking, what type of treatment do you think is best 
for a person who has a dislocated bone?" most of our informants recog- 
nized this, without hesitation, as an area in which the sovadora has 
special competence. 


| Table 118 


Treatment Preferred by 340 Braceros for Dislocated Bones 
Therapy or Therapist 


TOTAL 


Other folk healers 

Medical doctor 

Home remedy : 
Don't know ds 


Sovadora | 
| 
wer | te 


(6) Convalescent diets.--An anthropologist who had spent a year in 
Oaxaca told us, 


One of the most common customs is the special diet 
for children who are recovering from measles or some other 
childhood disease. They put them on a strict diet of 
atole (corn meal gruel) and black coffee, for forty days. 
A doctor in Mitla was very bitter about this. He said the 
children nearly starved during this forty days, and often 
developed complications. He said that when he first arrived 
in Mitla, there was a measles epidemic. When he urged the 
mothers to feed their children unusually well after their 
illness, the mothers who did so were told by their neighbors 
that the children would surely die. The mothers would then 
go to him very disturbed with the neighbors! talk and he 
would guarantee that if they would follow his instructions 
the child would be completely well and playing in a week 
following the oarebieint And, if not, he would pay all the 
costs of the funeral.t 


A number of other anthropologists have commented upon the practice 
in "folk" Mexico of narrowly circumscribing the diets of the convales- 
cent. 


One of our questions was as follows: "Some people say that when a 
child is recovering from an illness, such as measles, it should be put 
on @ special diet. Do you tend to agree or disagree?” Those informants 
who said they agreed were asked a follow-up question: "What type of diet 
do you think is best?" We have combined the responses to these two ques- 
tions in Table 119. 


ay 
Interview, June 7, 1957. 


€ “see, e.g., Foster, op. cit., Pp, 57-58 and 8-85. 


Table 119 


Responses of 571 Braceros Concerning Diet Therapy 


Replies | Number Percent 
TOTAL SL | 100.0 


| 
| | 
Agree | 260 | 
Details of diet given | 140 
Don?t know details 120 | 
| 
| 
| ho 
| 


2 
267 


Disagree 
Qualified answers 
Don't know 


(7). Aire.--Virtually every careful observer of healthways in "folk" 
Mexico has commented on the widespread preoccupation with aire--the air. 
Properly, this subject should be taken up both in the present section, 
and in the later section, "Magical Illnesses." In some of its manifesta- 
tions, the air is believed to cause illness through its physical proper- 
ties, as we saw in the quotations concerning mal aire, in Chapter XI. The 
air is also believed, in some parts of Mexico, to carry spirits who may 
work mischief if one does not safeguard against them. At this point, we 
are concerned with beliefs about the role of air as a causative agent in 
"natural" diseases. 


One of our questions was, "Some people say that the night air is not 
good for one, and one should sleep with the windows closed. Do you tend 
to agree or disagree?" ReSponses were as follows. 


Table 120 | 


| 


Replies | Number | Percent 
Ss i a 


i Abin tend 


| | 
| | 
Agree, night air is dangerous | 232 
Disagree | 360 
| | 
| 


Qualified answers 66 
Don't know 118 


There are &@ number of other ways in which air is sometimes believed 
to cause illness. One of the most common appears to lie in the concept 
of golpe de aire. Literally, this phrase means "blow of air," with "blow" 
used not in the sense that air "blows" in English, but in the sense of a 
"wallop." One of our bracero informants explained it in this way: 


If you are working out in the field, and you get too 
hot, and you suddenly take off your shirt--the air will hit 
you. It is one of the worst things you can do. You will 
get a sickness of the chest, or wherever the air hits you. 
I know, because it has happened to me. 


We asked many of our informants to tell us what type of therapy was 
to be preferred in the event one contracted golpe de aire. We obtained 
the following replies. 

Table 121 


Treatment Preferred by 618 Braceros for Golpe de Aire 


Treatment | Number Percent 
| [ooo tia Sa RT Ge DS Ee er ne 


TOTAL 618 


Home remedies 
Medical doctor 
Drugstore remedies 
Folk healers 
Nothing 

Other 

Don't know 


| 


(8) Pregnancy.--Foster reports that in the Xochimilco area of 
Mexico, it is commonly believed that a pregnant woman should drink 
little water, lest the fetus develop a large head, making for a dif- 
ficult delivery. 


We asked a number of informants, "Some people say that when a woman 
is pregnant she should be careful not to drink too much water and other 
liquids. Do you tend to agree or disagree?" 


Table 122 


Replies of 300 Braceros Concerning Liquid Intake of Pregnant Women 
Replies 
TOTAL 
Agree, pregnant women should 
not drink too much water 


Disagree 
Don't know 


eae 2 ae 


tinterview, August 15, 1957. 


“Foster, Op. elt, p. 56. 


In a way, this was a somewhat unfair question, and we therefore did © 
not continue its use beyond the 300 informants whose replies are summarized 
in Table 122. Healthways concerning pregnancy and birth are considered 
largely within the province of females in every society, and this seems 
particularly true in Mexico. As Lewis says, "The strict division of 
labor. . .(and) the prevailing prudishness toward sex. . .result in the 
avoidance of the subject (of motherhood)." 


Nonetheless, the above question seems to have been worth asking, for 
methodological purposes if for no other. At one time we had had some 
fears that our beginning of questions with the phrase "some people 
say. ." might create a "halo effect," leading to more expressions of 
agreement than would otherwise be the case. We found, in the replies to 
our question about pregnancy, that more than three fourths of our bracero 
informants who had an opinion were quite prepared to express disagreement 
with the premise ascribed to "some people.” 


(9) The "Clean Stomach" belief.. 

Lyle Saunders writes, 

_ A fairly common body of belief and practice in Mexico 
relates to the concept of the clean stomach and includes the 
idea that the maintenance of health requires a periodic purg- 
ing of the stomach and intestinal tract. At least one disease, 
empacho, is thought to be directly due to failure to achieve 
a clean stomach, and the rather large number of purgatives 
used are evidence of the extent to which the concept is ac- 
cepted.= 


Similarly, Foster writes, 


. ethe idea that periodic cleansing of the stomach 
and intestinal tract by means of strong physics is essential 
to health (is common). The common Latin American practice 
of taking a physic every three or four months is based on 
this conception. . . The relatively high proportion of di- 
gestive upsets among informants quizzed suggests the reason 
for preoccupation with the stomach, and also explains the 
extraordinary number of herbal remedies called estomacales 
which serve to "wash the stomach clean."3 


In an effort to learn how deep-seated the "clean stomach belief" was 
among our bracero informants, we asked the following question: "Some people 
say that it is a good idea to maintain a clean stomach by taking a purge 
or laxative regularly. Do you tend to agree or disagree?" These follow- 

up questions were asked: "Do you yourself take laxatives? If so, how 
often?" We have combined the answers to these questions in the following 
table. 


lewis, op. cit., p. 354. 


@saunders, op. cit., p. L47. 


3Foster, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 


Bs Table 123 


| Replies of 801 Braceros Concerning "Clean Stomach Belief" 


Replies | Percent 


TOTAL 


Agree, purges are a good idea 
Take them monthly or more often 
Take them every 2-5 months 
Take them every six months or less| 60 
Take them at indefinite intervals | 192 
Frequency not stated 
Do not take them 


Disagree*™ 


| 
Don't know | 
1 
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*No informant who disagreed that purges and laxatives were desirable 
indicated that he took them. 


Nearly two thirds of our informants indicated general agreement with 
the proposition that the "cleansing of the stomach" was a sound practice. 
One bracero, who incidentally had had more schooling than almost any of 
our other informants (twelve years), said, 


I certainly agree. The stomach is one of the dirtiest 
places in the worla.+ 


At the same time that they agreed with the general proposition, 
many of our informants apparently took a very casual approach to its 
application. Our category "indefinite intervals," above, includes such 
replies as "I take one only when I feel like it," or "I take one when I 
remember, but most of the time I forget." 


4, Illnesses of Psychological Etiology 
Only within the past 45 years has Western medicine recognized that 
functional illness is not "imaginary" or hypochondriac. Beginning with the 


pioneering research of Walter Cannon,“ it has been increasingly acknowledged 
that somatic symptoms may result from emotions, particularly those which 


al: 
Interview, July 15, 1958. 


“see Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 
» podiiy vVonanges in rain, nunger, rear ana hage 


(New York: Appleton, 1915), 


are intense or sustained. In recent years, the school of psychosomatic 
medicine has developed a special faculty which may be called sociosomatic 
medicine. Wolff andothers have gathered a great many data bearing upon 
the hypothesis that "stress"--essentially a socio-cultural phenomenon-~-is 
the key to the proliferation of functional illness in our time. 


The "folk" of Mexico, and elsewhere, have sensed for centuries what 
Western medicine was unable to discover until it grew beyond the germ 
theory of disease. To be sure, the understanding of cause-and-effect 
between emotion and illness is not so sophisticated in rural Mexico as 
in the writings of the psychosomaticists. But the germ of awareness of 
a valid linkage seems to be present. 


The healthways of Mexico embrace a wide variety of illnesses which 
are ascribed to tensions, pressures, and psychic trauma of one type or 
another. <A partial list includes such examples as the following: 


a. Muina (anger). A variety of symptoms deriving from anger, or, 
in infants, from nursing when the mother is or has recently been 
very angry. 


Chipilez (jealousy). Illness stemming from sibling rivalry. 
Bilis (bile). Tllmess caused by anger or other strong emotions. 


Susto (fright). An illness caused by @ scare, shock, or unex~ 
pected news. 


Epilepsia (epilepsy). This disease is believed caused by strong 
resentment or anger. 


Antojo (literally fancy or whim). Tllness, usually of the 
stomach, occasioned by unfulfilled craving. 


Other diseases are believed to result from sadness, unrequited love, 
and so forth. The symptomatology of most of these illnesses is vague. 
The reasoning apparently goes somewhat like this: if one experiences a 
sharp disappointment, rage, frustration, fright, or other emotion, and 
later becomes ill, the illness is assumed to have been caused by the emo- 
tion, almost irrespective of symptoms. The time limits on psychological 
causation of this type also appear to be indefinite and elastic. 


Foster comments upon the cultural usefulness of the "psychological" 
category of illness among the healthways of Mexico: 


The symptoms of these illnesses are for the most part 
fairly common--most frequently diarrhea, vomiting, and 
fever. . . Because of the generality of these symptoms, 
particularly when combined with an even more flexible 


13e¢ e.g., H. G. Wolff, S. G. Wolf, and C. C. Hare (editors), Life 
Proceedings of the Association for Research 


3, 1949 (Baltimore: 


in Nervous and Mental Diseases, December 2 and 
Williams and Wilkins, 1950). 
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series such as crying, and action patterns that can be discerned as due 
to emotional instability or stress, they lend themselves to almost 
any kind of interpretation, anc it would seem that this is. 
precisely what happens in the ma- . : 

jority of important folk illnesses. Hence we may proceed on 
the assumption that the most important role in the diagnosis 
of. . .-psychologically based ills is played by the type of 
causative event that is defined as peculiar to the illness in 
guestion by popular etiology, in that the causative event 
creates the expectancy for the appearance of a particular 
disease. For example, a child falls from his bed, becomes 
frightened, and cries, so the parents expect susto to appear. 
Then, any of the vague symptoms may be seized upon to con- 
firm the presence of susto. Many of the appropriate symptoms 
can be discerned with a little imaginative effort, such as 
paleness, eyelashes growing long, sadness, and so on. There 
are other symptoms that may have been present all the time 

but assume a new significance after the expectancy is created, 
such as crying or vomiting, either one of which is sufficient 
to diagnose (the disease) once the appropriate causative event 
has occurred. Similarly in other illnesses with a psychologi- 
cal etiology, e.g., chucaque (shame). . .the causative event 
and the expectancy it creates may be decisive. The syndromes 
in these illnesses are probably in great part manifestations 
of culturally patterned behavior, i.e., the man who experiences 
profound embarrassment may be expected to react according to 
the chucaque syndrome. . . It is also not difficult to see the 
functional value of such behavior as a way of escape for the 
individual, a means of taking refuge from the unpleasant ex- 
perience he has had. In colerina (anger), the individual es- 
capes from the embarrassing or unpleasant aftermath (and pos- 
sible retribution) of his fit of anger by taking refuge in 
illness which renders him immne.t 


In the course of our investigations, we asked a number of braceros a 
number of questions in the area of "psychological" illness. For example, 
we asked the following situational question. "Suppose a man was walking 
beside the road at night and was almost hit by a car. The next morning he 
felt weak and ill. What do you think may have been wrong with this man?" 
The "correct" answer is susto, although it would also be "correct" to hold 
that susto had led into bilis. The answers of our informants were as fol- 
lows. 


Table 124 
Replies of 1,028 Braceros to Operational Description of Susto 


Replies Percent —_ 


TOTAL 1,028 100.0 


Susto 587 
Susto in combination with 

other folk illnesses 53 
Other folk illnesses 202 
"Scientific" explanations 109 
Don't know Tite 


lroster, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 


woao 


As we shall see in a few moments, this proved a good question 
for testing the differences between braceros who had been and those who 
had not been to the United States. 


Another of our questions concerning "psychological" illness was as 
follows: "Generally speaking, when a person has bilis, what type of 
treatment do you believe is best?" 


Table 125 


Replies of 954 Braceros, Concerning Preferred Treatment for Bilis 


TOTAL 


Medical doctor 
Home remedies 
Drugstore remedies 
Folk healers 
Nothing 

Other 

Don't know 


A final question of this type was, "Generally speaking, when a person ® 
has muina, what type of treatment do you believe is best?" 


Table 126 
Replies of 927 Braceros, Concerning Preferred Treatment for Muina 


Therapy or Therapist Percent 


TOTAL 


bt 
.e) 
oO 
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Home remedies 
Medical doctor 
Drugstore remedies 
Folk healers 
Nothing 

Other 


Don't know 


We were somewhat surprised to find that so many informants felt it 
desirable to consult medical doctors for these diseases of "psychological" 
etiology. Medical science does not, of course, concede the existence of 
bilis or mina. Perhaps our informants, with 4 pragmatic turn of mind, 
felt that medical techniques were effective against the symptoms of these oO 
"folk illnesses," and that a cure for symptoms is as good as a cure for the 
disease itself. 
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Diseases of Supernatural Etiology 


Many "popular medicines" include a category of illnesses 
outside the orbit of physical or psychological causation. We may con- 
jecture that the "folk" have found it necessary to create such a category 
in order to comprehend and explain what would otherwise be incomprehensi- 
ble and unexplainable: i.e., illnesses which do not appear to follow, and 
thus do not appear to be "caused" by physical or emotional states. Within 
the frames of reference of pre-Western medicine, such illnesses can be 
understood only in terms of magical or supernatural forces. 


Given this conception of causation, illnesses of this type are not 
considered amenable to the same types of therapy appropriate to empirical 
and psychological disorders. Obviously, the practitioner of Western medi- 
cine is powerless against diseases whose very existence he 

denies, The inyeccionista and hierbera (herbalist) may accept the 
premises of supernatural illness, but their armamentaria are not likely 
to be considered efficacious against such illnesses. What is required is 
& practitioner who understands and is able to manipulate the forces of 
the occult. 


&. The evil eye. 


The most common illness of magical etiology, in Mexico as in much of 
the rest of the world, is mal ojo--the evil eye.t In Mexico, this illness 
is believed to come about in either of two ways. Some persons, of mali- 
cious disposition, have the power to "hex" other persons through a "strong 
glance." Perhaps even more commonly, however, the person with "the eye" 
has no control over its malign effects, and, indeed, may be quite unaware 
of them. 


There are many variants to the belief. For example, it is sometimes 
thought that the evil effects of el ojo only manifest themselves when 
the possessor of this mysterious power regards something with envy or 
covetousness. Another common variant is that the power is peculiar to 
twins. The following quotations from our bracero informants suggest 
something of the range and depth of belief in the evil eye. 


I knew a@ man who had a very powerful eye. He could look at a 
cow, and that cow would fall down, sick. 


& HEHE 


ak 
The prevalence of belief in the evil eye, through space’ and time, is 
Studies 


My mother-in-law told me about a twin who lives next door 
to her in Nogales. One day he came to her house and admired 
her bed of flowers. He asked if he could have one. My mother- 
in-law said, "No." The next day, all of her flowers had dried 
up and died. 


ee 


Someone with a strong eye will make another person sick if 
he or she gets a desire to touch or caress the other person, 
and does not do it. 


te %& & KX 


We first noticed that my little nephew had un fuerto ojo (a 
strong eye) when he pointed to the wall inside our house one 
day, and said, "Look at that mouse." As soon as he did, the 
mouse fell down on the floor, dead. Another time, my nephew 
was being chased by another little boy, who was threatening 
to hit him. My nephew just turned around and looked at him, 
and he got sick. 


eee Ht HE E 


There is a little boy who lives near where I live in 
Jalisco who has a very powerful eye. He was born that 
way. He can't help it. He is a twin, but the other twin 
died. If he just looks at a bird flying in the sky, that 
bird will, die. I have actually seen this happen with my 
own eyes. 


El ojo is often considered a disease restricted largely, if not en- 
tirely, to young children. We see here, once again, the utility of this 
concept as a means for making sense of otherwise incomprehensible situa- 
tions. Infants do not usually undergo intense emotional experiences 
which could account for fever, restlessness, and other generalized symp- 
toms. Since their diet is highly restricted, it is difficult to account 
for such symptoms on the grounds of a “hot-cold" imbalance. Yet crying, 
diarrhea, and so forth, are common among young children. How to explain 
these things? El ojo is a convenient means. 


My son was stricken by_el ojo because his aunt--my 
wife's sister--admired him. 


eee HF 


linterview, May 10, 1958. 


e Interview, April 7, 1958. 
3 
h 


2 


Interview, April 14, 1958. 
Interview, September 28, 1957. 
Interview, April 30, 1958. 
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If someone stares at a baby for a long time, the baby 
is certain to get sick. If you can't avoid looking at a 
baby for a long time, you should make the sign of the cross 
on its forehead. Other people say that you should spit in 
its mouth. My mother swears that this is true. Other peo- 
ple say that it is only 4 superstition. I myself am not 
sure. I don't know--there may be something to it. 


One of the questions in our standardized interview was the following 
operational description of el ojo: "Suppose a mother took her little baby 
to the market, and a strange woman smiled at the baby and spoke to it. 
When the mother got home, the baby began to cry and developed diarrhea. 
What do you think may have been wrong with the baby?" Responses of our 
informants were as follows. 


Recognition by 1,108 Braceros of Operational Description of El Ojo 


Response Number Percent 


TOTAL 


El ojo 

Cold, other communicable 
diseases 

Susto 

Other "folk" illnesses 

Other 

Don't know 


This question was followed by a questioning concerning treatment for 
the condition: "What do you think might be done to make the baby feel 
better?" As might have been expected, those informants who identified 
the illness as el ojo generally felt that magical or quasi-magical thera- 
peutics were in order. Some, however, prescribed empirical remedies. 
Following are examples of the types of replies we received to our follow- 
up question. 


The best way to cure el ojo is to find the stranger 


who had the evil eye and have the stranger come and rub 
saliva on the baby .= 


al 
Interview, September 28, 1957. 


2 
Interview, April 14, 1958. 


My daughter was suffering from el ojo about a year ago. 
I took her to a curandera right away. The curandera rubbed 
her with an egg and with Vicks. She recovered soon. 


eH K 


Tie a deer's eye around the child's neck.* 


HEHEHE 


Break open an egg. Put the egg in a dish, and lay a 
cross over it. The cross should be made of a certain kind 
of wood. Then put the egg and the cross under the child's 
bed for a few days. The evil will transfer from the child 
to the egg. 


HEN H 


People say that you should put an egg under the bed 
where the baby sleeps at night. The next morning, you 
should break the egg open. If it has a spot on it, that 


is the curse which has left the baby and entered the egg. 


On the other hand, our informants who identified the hypothetical 
case as &@ communicable disease or some other type of empirical illness 
tended to prescribe the forms of therapy which, as we have already seen, 
are generally believed appropriate to this class of illness. The re- 


sponses to our follow-up question may be summarized in the following man- p 
ner. 


Table 128 


Therapy Suggested by 1,066 Braceros for Sick Child 


Therapy Number Percent 
TOTAL 1,066 


See a doctor 
Use an egg 
Rub with personal effects of 
person with “evil eye"™ 
Rub with herbs, sacred oil, etc. 
Injections 
Pray 
Use saliva 
Consult curandera 
Other folk remedies 
i Don't know 


eed 
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. 
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*E.g., handkerchief. 

ta. g., “find someone with a more powerful eye." 
linterview, April 11, 1958. 

“Interview, August 27, 1958. 

3Interview, July 3, 1958. 


Linterview, September 28, 1957. 
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6. Espanto. 


Espanto is a disease of magical etiology which, while perhaps less 
widely known than el ojo, we believed sufficiently common to warrant in- 
clusion in our standard questionnaire. Espanto, literally, means "terror," 
and in Spanish America has a secondary meaning of "ghost. "When the term 
is used to refer to an illness it is related to the concept of the in- 
habitance of the body by a spirit. It should be distinguished from 
malaise caused by one's being frightened by what one thought was a ghost. 
Such a malaise would properly be considered susto. Espanto, on the other 
hand, seems more closely related to the demon-possession which is common 
to the folklore of many cultures--including that of the United States as 
recently as the 18th Century. 


To the believer, espanto is a very serious illness indeed--more seri- 
ous than those of psychological and other etiologies which we have dis- 
cussed above. One of our bracero informants stated, "I have known several 
people to die of espanto."” 


The following statement by another of our bracero informants suggests 
that the proper therapy for espanto is exorcism. 


My brother was espantado when we lived in Irapuato a 
few years ago. We never did find out how it happened. 
Nothing did any good, until finally we took him to a bruja. 
She treated him by passing a candle over his head while he 
was lying down. Then she would shout very loudly. He had 
several treatments. Finally, he got better. 


We are introduced, at this point, to another class of practitioners. 
Brujo (a) means sorcerer or witch. Unlike the curandera, the bruja does 
not usually carry on her profession openly and "respectably." Since the 
bruja's stock-in-trade is manipulation of the forces of darkness, it is 
widely assumed that she is in league with the devil in one way or another. 
And the benefits she can give, through the removal of hexes, she can also 
take away, by applying hexes, To the believer, then, a witch is endowed 
with great power--the only real power--over the mysterious and malign 
forces of the universe. She is a person greatly to be feared and re- 
spected, but never loved. It remains an open question whether such an 
individual becomes, in effect, an outcast from the community because she 
is a witch, or becomes a witch because she is an outcast from the community. 


One of our questions was, "Generally speaking, what do you think is 
the best type of treatment if a person has espanto?" Replies were as 
follows. 


ue 
Interview, April 30, 1958. 


mnterview, April 28, 1958. 


sj Table 129 S| » 


Replies of 928 Braceros Concerning Preferred Treatment for Espanto 


TOTAL 


Home remedies 
Medical doctor 
Folk healers 
Drugstore remedies 
Nothing 

Other™ 

Dontt know 


* " £ " 
-g-, “priest. 


ec. Witchcraft. 


Another of our questions was in a similar vein: "A number of people 
believe they have/bewitched: made to fall in love, made sick, etc. Have 
you heard of any such cases? If so, do you tend to feel the person was 
really bewitched or not?" Responses have been summarized in Table 130. 


Table 130 


Replies of 763 Braceros Concerning Cases of Bewitchment 


Replies Percent 
TOTAL 


Have heard of it 
Believe it 
Do not believe it 
Do not know if true 
Belief not stated 


PE pews © 
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Have not heard of it 
Unqualified 
Doubtful 


KH OW 
O © 


Don't remember 


A number of our informants described in some detail the cases of 
witchcraft they had encountered. 


A friend of mine had a strange disease. Gradually, 
his fingers and legs became twisted. Nobody could cure 
him. Somebody was bewitching him, but we didn't know who 
it was. Finally, he went to a man who buried him in the 
ground, with half of his body under the ground and half 
of his body over the ground. It cured him. 


I 


A person can be bewitched if someone gets his clothes, 
and says a certain prayer over them. Another way a person 
can be bewitched is by putting a certain powder in his 
food, or sprinkling it on the path where he is going to 
walk.2 


* *# KKK * 


I have been told that if fed a certain kind of weed 
and the wings of a certain bird, & man can fly.3 


*¥ KH HK 


A woman can make a man love her by putting a piece of 
meat in her shoe for a ng and then if the man eats it, 
he cannot help loving her. 


*£exexe et & 


I saw someone bewitched once. It was a woman. Some- 
one had put a curse on her. Horrible wounds opened up on 
her body. Then fish came out of the wounds. She was 4 
friend of my family. We saw it with our own eyes. 


xX HHH Ke 


When a person is bewitched, the best cure is to 
take the person by the hands and drag him through and 
over the place where he became bewitched. Then brush 
him with herbs. 


* % * Ke 


One day, when I was walking along behind a barn, I 
saw two dolls with pins sticking in them. I learned that 


linterview, August 22, 1957. 
2tmterview, August 22, 1958. 
3tnterview, August 15, 1958. 


‘interview, Septenber 3, 1958. 


Interview, July-17, 1958. 
6 


Interview, August 25, 1958. 
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@ lady who lived nearby had made them, and was trying to 
harm somebody. So I removed the pins and buried them. 
Then I melted the wax dolls and threw the wax away. 


eH eH * 


In 1947, my sister had a novio (sweetheart), but she 
didn't really like him. She told him to stop bothering her. 
He became very angry, and told her that she would be sorry. 
This boy got 4a girl friend of his to give my sister a torta 
(sandwich) at one o'clock in the afternoon--this being the 
time when we eat lunch in Guadalajara. The torta contained 
a special formula that the novio had had prepared, and my 
sister became embrujado. The first thing that happened was 
that she got painful headaches. It was as if she had knives 
sticking in her head--all over her head. None of the regular 
doctors could cure her. It was a very strange sickness, this 
brujeria that her novio worked on her. We consulted some of 
the best doctors in the city of Guadalajara, and they couldn't 
do anything to help her. Then, we decided to consult an 
espirituista (spiritualist), who are like brujas, but we think 
they are better. 


The espirituista who attended my sister used a candle 
made of aceite de santismo (holy wax), and she would pray 
orations from a little book. She said that one day a pigeon 
would come to-our house, and that this pigeon would be the 
novio. She said that the pigeon would arrive at midnight, 
and that we should try to catch it. If we caught the pigeon, 
my sister would be cured, because the pigeon was the symbol 
of my sister's sickness--the bewitching force that her novio 
had worked on her. When the pigeon came, one night, we tried 
to catch it. But we were unsuccessful. 


Then the espirituista told us that a greyhound dog would 
appear in the patio of our house, also at midnight. This dog 
would also be the symbol of my sister's disease, and we should 
try to catch it and kill it. The dog arrived at midnight one 
night, just as the woman had prophesied. All of us had been 
waiting for it, and we had armed ourselves with knives and 
hatchets. We chased it, and tried to kill it, but the dog was 
like a tigre volador (flying tiger). It escaped unharmed. 


My sister was bedridden day and night. Her appearance 
was frightening. She would beat herself against the wall 
and against the bed like a martyr. Her face was twisted. 
When people saw her, they cried in sadness. The espirituista 
said the disease would last nine months. During those nine 
months, my sister continued to beat herself against the bed. 
The espirituista told us that she did this because, somewhere, 
the people who had bewitched her had made an image of her. 


linterview, September 3, 1958. 
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They kept it buried, but whenever they took it out of its 
hiding place, and hit it, she would have to beat herself 
the way she was doing. 


No one in the world could cure my sister. The 
espirituista said that after the nine months were over, 
she would die like a sapo (frog). This is exactly what 
happened. After the alloted time, her face swelled up, 
and her whole body swelled up. This is the way she died. 
Instead of burying her in 24 hours, as is the custom in 
Mexico, we had to bury her in 8 hours, because her whole 
body had swelled up and burst. 


Only God can cure this disease. 


Before she died, my sister said to me "Perdonad a 
este hombre," (forgive this man), referring to her 
former novio. This I have done, because my sister asked 
it of me. 


eH ROH HSE 


I am studying to be a gran mago (great magician). It 
is necessary to understand the stars and planets in order 
to cure many things. I am able to cure the sicknesses that 
are caused by the spiritos terres (earth spirits) that are 
found in the shade of trees. I have made miracles in heal- 
ing in my village in Mexico. But it takes much study, and 
much money, to learn to be @ gran mago. I am now working 
on @ secret formula to cure tuberculosis. But I have not 
completed it yet.2 


Despite such anecdotal materials as these, the over-all impression to 
be gained from the data in Tables 129 and 130 is that relatively few of 
our bracero informants were familiar with the supernatural category of 
disease--or were willing to reveal their familiarity. We did not find 
the frequency of response which might have been anticipated on the basis 
of mich of the literature in this area, such as the following extracts, 


The belief in some form of witchcraft has been wide- 
spread in the culture of the Spanish-Americans and many 
writers have mentioned it. . . In Spanish-American villages 
the belief in witches and witchcraft has persisted in 
relatively unchanged form for more than three hundred years. 
Witches are credited with the powers of transporting themselves 


linterview, August 22, 1957. 


e Interview, September 28, 1958. 


through the air, changing their form, influencing the emo- 
tions of people, and causing sickness and death. They work 
py casting spells, by preparing and administering potions, 
by polluting air, by poisoning food, and by the use of 
imitative magic in which control over a person is attained 
through the preparation and manipulation of an image. They 
are thought to be effective and are therefore feared, and 
the belief in their powers forms the basis for a pervasive 
anxiety. 


% Hate Ho 


Most of the Oaxaca tribes still practice augury, 
often by casting corn on a mat and observing the pattern 
in which it falls. The Zapotec brujo can foretell events 
by observing the flight of birds or their songs. . . In 
Mitla the curandera tending a sick person will kill a 
chicken on @ cross she draws on the ground, and if it 


dies with its head to the east the patient will recover. 


EHH H HE 


Every kind of sickness is called "Father Evil," and is 
spoken of with great respect as if it were a real person. 
When there is an epidemic of smallpox (the Mexicans) come 
out of their houses burning incense in order that the sick- 
ness may come in @ good humor; but if the illness results 
fatally, the relatives of its victims are irritated with 
the pestilence and beat the corners of the room to drive 
Stvgotes 


eS EH 


(In 1928) there arose in the mountains of the north 
a nameless Indian boy who was called the Miraculous Child 
Fidencio. The Miraculous Fidencio, insists a penny pamphlet 
as anonymous as a ballad, "Is not like the numberless 
witch-doctors, bone-setters, hypnotists and other such 
individuals who now and again rise up in Mexico, particularly 
in the fields. . . The chronicles of the eighteenth century 
speak of Tzantzen, a mountain Indian from Zacatecas, extra- 
ordinarily learned in the curative powers of herbs and plants. 


teeunders, op. cit., pp. 308-309. 
CHelen Augur, Zapotec (Garden City: Doubleday, 1954),p. 2h7. 


Senet Gamio, Mexican Immigration to the U.S. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930), p. 2h. 


Towards the end of the War of Independence there arose the 
somewhat unreal figure of Sor Encarnacion, a nun escaped 

from one of the convents to become the aid and comfort of 

the Mexican guerrilla men. It was said that he who drank 

of the fountain which had sprung miraculously from her 

touch was cured of all his ills, and his wounds turned 

to scars. . . In these last few years countless cure- 

people have arisen. Rutila, the little old woman of the 

Blue Water, in Guadalajara, who offered to resuscitate the 
governor. . . Maria Auxiliarora (Mary the Helper), a peasant 
woman of San Luis Potosi. . . Don Erasmo Mata, that facetious 
Don Erasmo who with equal affability foretold the end of the 
world and cured the sick by means of the magic feathers of his 
prophet game-cock. But Fidencio stands apart, a pure, serene, 
and humble figure, a generous Child who makes paralytics walk 
while he sings to them naive ballads and chants, and gives out 
among the poor the gold and gifts of those in power.” 


Shortly after his appearance in 1928, Fidencio announced 
that he had not long to live. The nation mst hasten to him 
to be healed, for he could give it only two years. A city 
sprang up in the desert around him, permanently inhabited by 
changing hundreds of beggars for sight, for speech, for move- 
ment, for life. It was called the Place of Pain. Many of 
the healed declared that the power of Fidencio rested in the 
brew he made by throwing into a great vat of running water, 
the gifts of flowers and fruit that came to him. Others said 
that this power came from the songs he sang. His favorite was 
& lyric about and to a Blue Lily of the Mountain. It is a song 
of love and can, one hears, make death easier, and quiet any 
pain. Most often it was said that Fidencio's power came from 
the Place of Pain itself. The tree under which he wept and 
prayed to be given the boon of healing became 4 shrine and an 
altar. Candles burned around it and supplicants knelt on its 
roots. . 


He BKK H ee 


There is @ man, an old Indian man, in the far hills of 
San Diego. He can take off the witchcraft. You know, there's 
lots people go from here. A girl once from here who went 
blind overnight, somebody had put a hex or witchcraft on her, 
so her mother got her brother from work in the airplane fac- 
tory and they took her there in the hills to Palo. You just 
ask for Palo. Everybody knows him. You see people there 
from all California. Well, this girl that was blinded over- 
night, not natural, she and her mother went there and he 
didn't even ask what was the matter. He just knew so soon 
&s they came. Well, he put a towel on each their heads so 
they couldn't see and then he (spoke) in Indian language and 
make some little fire and the eyes of the girl began to burn 


Tanita Brenner, Idols Behind Altars (New York: Payson and Clarke, 
1929), pp. 20-21. 
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and swell up and get all full of brightness like the noon sun 
only all was in her blind eyes. And they hurted so much to 
fall down she had that pain. .. The girl never went back 
put the interpreter for Palo told her (to come) two more times 
and she (would be) well. . . She would be cured but for the 
gas rationing now. .. Palo does only ask what you can give. 
Some he cures wealthy but only the same he charges them. de 
is a real old, old Indian. And the animals all come to hin, 
he is that good. 


Two principal explanations may be suggested for the fact we obtained 
relatively less "recognition" in our question about supernatural health- 
ways than in our questions about physical and psychological healthways. 
Perhaps our informants did not, in fact, believe in espanto. Perhaps they 
had not, in fact, heard their friends and associates talking about witch- 
craft and enchantments. np Senet ey ests that confidence in "folk medicine” 
is ebbing fast even in~so/iso ateda village as Tzintzuntzan: "Probably 
most Tzintzuntzenos by now have greater faith in the knowledge of trained 
medical men than in that of local curers." 


Another anthropologist, Leslie, came to much the same conclusion 
after field work in the relatively pre-Western State of Oaxaca: 


In my judgment, the only reason the Mexican people 
continue to go to curanderos at all is economic. If the 
economic barriers to consulting a medical doctor were 
removed, I think you would find that the people would go 
to him for practically everything. But the doctor in 
Mitla, for example, charged from 10 to 25 pesos for a 
call. When we were there, the exchange rate was eight 
to one, so this was from $1.20 to $3.00 for the doctor's 
services. You could consult a curandera for maybe one 
tenth of that. The local parteras (midwives) were de- 
livering babies for as little as LO cents. When a fan- 
ily's total income for @ month was perhaps $10, you can 
see that these considerations became very important. The 
fact that folk medicine is hanging on in Mexico does not 
suggest to me that the Mexican people are superstitious, 
but that they are poor.3 


An alternative explanation is that, in attempting to lay open the 
subject of supernatural medicine, we were piercing to the last refuge of 


lyeatrice Griffith, unpublished field notes, pp. 166-167. 


2 
George Foster, Empire's Children: The People of Tzintzuntzan 
(Washington, D.C. Smithsonian Institution, 198), p. ; 


Interview, June 7, 1957. 


folk belief. It is generally accepted that the material culture changes 
before the nonmaterial.+ The leap from herbal infusions to antibiotics 
and "scientific" remedies is, after all, not so drastic. They may, in 
some cases, contain the same curative agents. Mexico has taken to in- 
jections so readily that the enthusiasm for this particular form of 
"scientific" treatment may, in fact, be an over-enthusiasm which has 
more in it of a craze than a conversion. 


The leap from supernatural healthways to "scientific" healthways, 
on the other hand, is a virtually total leap. The assumptions and 
techniques of the medical doctor have almost nothing in common with 
those of the bruja, espirituista, or mago. The only significant re- 
semblance is that both the physician and the metaphysician are assumed 
to have special knowledge not available to the layman. The consultation 
of either, therefore, is in the nature of an act of faith--and the faith 
itself is in many cases an instrument in the therapeutic process. But 
faith in the supernatural healer is hardly likely to be transferable 
to a doctor of physic, any more than the Buddhist faith is interchange- 
able with the Marxist faith. 


If this line of analysis is valid, we might expect that the inner- 
most threshold of healthways--the threshold of faith--will be the last 
to be breached by social change. And we might expect that in his effort-- 
very likely an unconscious effort--to protect this last threshold, the 
individual, in many cases, prefers not to communicate its existence. 
Gamio, for example, found in trying to discuss "a ceremony in which 
Catholicism, European magic, and Indian magic combine curiously," that 
patients "surround themselves with a mysterious silence when they are 
interrogated upon this subject."2 


In a few moments we shall examine the effect, if any, of experience 
in the United States upon ability and/or willingness to discuss health- 
ways having to do with the supernatural. 


6. Other Healthways 
a. Personal hygiene. 


A stereotype common in the United States has it that Mexicans are 
"dirty." A survey among 1,672 "white" college students in the Southwest, 
for example, found that 57.1% expressed agreement with the following 
statement: "Mexicans are dirty and filthy people."3 


1506 William Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Huebsch, 1922), for the 
"classical" statement of this proposition. 


a : ; 
Gamio, op. cit., p. 79. 


Piacne S. Richards, "Attitudes of College Students in the Southwest 
Toward Ethnic Groups in the United States," Sociology and Social Research, 
35(1950), 22-30. 
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There is reason to believe, however, that frequency or infrequency 
of bathing in Mexico is largely determined by purely practical considera- 
tions, such as the availability and accessibility of water. 


One of our questions was, "When there is opportunity, how often do 
you generally take a bath or shower?" Results follow. 


Table 131 
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Frequency of Bathing of 1,090 Braceros 
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Frequency | Percent | 


TOTAL 
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More than daily 
Daily 

Every two days 
Every three days 
Every 4-6 days 
Weekly 

Less than weekly 
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A number of our informants expressed indignation that they had had 
no opportunity to remain clean during the contracting process. Other in- 
formants protested that they had not been provided with bathing facilities 
in the camps to which they had been assigned in the United States. For 
the most part, however, bracero camps are equipped with showers: the 
ratio suggested by the Department of Labor being one shower head per 25 
workers (1:15 in new construction). Although a number of braceros coming 
to the U.S. for the first time have doubtless never seen a shower before, 
they apparently learn the technique relatively rapidly. Anyone visiting 
@ bracero camp when the men have just come in from the day's work will 
find the shower house crowded--particularly if the weather is warm and the 
work is dusty. 


Another of our questions was as follows: "Do you brush your teeth? 
If so, how often do you generally do so?" (We learned in a pre-test that 
it was necessary to divide the question in this manner. The bald question, 
"How often do you brush your teeth?" was | loaded against many in- 
formants who did not do so at all.) Results may be found in Table 132. 


Table 132 


Frequency of Toothbrushing Reported by 306 Braceros 


Frequency Percent 
TOTAL 


Three times daily 
Twice daily 

Daily 

Every two days 
Every 3-6 dsys 
Weekly 

Other 

Never 


Although toothbrushing is far less widespread in Mexico than in the 
United States (it was probably over-reported in the above responses), and 
although, when practiced, it often omits the "miracle dentifrices" upon 
which the United States relies, one is probably safe in saying the dental 
health of Mexico is generally superior to that of the U.S. It is probably 
also safe to say that the dental health of Mexico is deteriorating. Until 
recently, the average housewife ground her own corn meal in a metate. An 
essential part of the process was soaking the corn in lime water, from 
which @ good deal of calcium was absorbed. 


In Mexico today, almost all corn is ground in mills, and the lime 
water is dispensed with. Since the Mexican diet rarely includes milk, 
there is no major source of calcium remaining. 


b. Food preferences. 


We attempted to frame a question which would indicate something of the 
extent to which our informants had become "acculturated"--i.e., Westernized 
--in their food tastes. No entirely satisfactory solution to this problem 
could be found. For example, we tried asking "If you had a choice, which 
of the following do you think you would prefer to have with your meals: 
milk, coffee, or a refresco (soft drink)?" 


Table 133 


Beverage Preferred by 183 Braceros 


Beverage Percent 


TOTAL 
Milk 
Coffee 
Refresco 
Milk or coffee 
Milk or refresco 
All equally well 
Don't know 


These findings could be put to good use by the purveyors who feed 
braceros in the United States, but overwhelming percentages in one direc- 
tion or another, such as this, are not particularly useful for the purposes 
we intended: assaying group differences. 


Similarly, in a preliminary attempt to ascertain preferences between 
tortillas and bread, we found that so few braceros preferred bread, it 
hardly seemed worthwhile to pursue the point. 


Table 134 


Bread and Tortilla Preferences of 32 Braceros 
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Preference Percent 


TOTAL 
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Corn tortillas 
Wheat tortillas 
Bread, white flour 
Bread, wheat flour 
All equally well 
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We eventually framed our question in terms of three sources of carbo- 
hydrate which, while less extensively used in Mexico than corn and beans, 
are generally known: rice, potatoes, and macarrones (which, freely, in- 
cludes a variety of pastes). The precise wording of our question was, 

"Tf you had your choice, which would you prefer, potatoes, macaroni, or 
rice?" Responses may be found in the following table. 


Table 135 


Food Preferences of 1,057 Braceros 
Preference Percent 
TOTAL 


Potatoes 

Rice 

Macaroni 

Potatoes and rice 
Potatoes and macaroni 
Macaroni and rice 
All equally well 

None 

Don't know 
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It was interesting to find that substantially more of our informants 
expressed a preference for potatoes then indicated they preferred either 
of the other alternatives. Rice and paste (prepared in the form of sopa, 
or soup) are both probably more common in Mexico than potatoes. Perhaps 
the above results suggest that our informants were prepared to welcome 
variety in their diet; or perhaps they suggest that a number of our in- 
formants had developed a taste for potatoes in their visits to the United 
States. 


Ce 


We asked a number of our bracero informants, "Does the Secretaria de 
Salubridad Publica y Asistencia (Ministry of Public Health and Welfare) 
have an office near where you live in Mexico? If so, where?" To the ex- 
tent that we can accept them as accurate, the replies suggest two note- 
worthy points: (a) most of our informants were aware of the location of 
the nearest public health office, and (b) the Ministry of Public Health of 
Mexico is rather well represented in the rural areas from which braceros 
tend to be drawn. 


re — 


Table 136 


Replies of 312 Braceros Concerning Nearest Office 
of Ministry of Public Health 


SE Rie 7) erablhea nee oO 
Replies Percent 


No office 

Yes, in home town 

Yes, in nearby town 

Yes, in distant town 

Yes, in another town 
unqualified as to distance 

Don't know 


We also asked, "Has anyone in your family ever had any personal con- 


tact with the Ministry of Public Health in Mexico?" 


| 


Table 137 


Replies of 777 Braceros Concerning Family Contact with 
Ministry of Public Health 


Replies 


Ae) 


9 
) 
2 


Although, so far as the author is aware, a question of this precise 
kind has never been asked of a sample of United States residents, it would 
seem that our responses from a bracero population were not radically dif- 
ferent from those which might be encountered in other populations. How- 
ever, it is important to note that braceros often define the functions of 
@ public health department in ways quite different from those which are 
most commonly understood in this country. As a follow-up to the foregoing 
questions, we asked, "In your part of Mexico, what are the principal 
activities of the Ministry of Public Health, so far as you know?" As will 
be seen in the following table, the most common description was in terms of 
clinical medical functions, usually with economic qualifications. In other 
words, most of our bracero informants who had any ideas about the matter 
were under the impression that the primary function of the Ministry of 
Public Health was to furnish medical care to people who might not be able 
to afford it otherwise. Relatively few informants spoke of preventive 
medical services, and fewer still mentioned the operational activities 
which make up vector control programs, or food and water inspection. 


Table 138 


Replies of 1,060 Braceros to the Question, 
"In Your Part of Mexico, What are the Principal Activities of 
the Ministry of Public Health, so far as You Know?” 


Replies Number Percent 


" 
y 


TOTAL 1,060 100.0 

Medical care, with economic qualifications! 

Medical care, without economic 
qualifications 

Preventive medicine® 

Environmental sanitation3 

"Help the poor" 

Combinations of the above 

Other 

Don't know 


ding, "doctors for the poor." 


“piel "vaccinations." 


Wom 


33.g., "inspection of restaurants," "mosquito control." 


There can be little doubt that public health offices in Mexico place 
more stress upon medical care than is true in the United States. This is 
the case in most of the developing nations of the world where such activi- 
ties as inspection of restaurants seem luxuries to be taken up only after 
the primary problem of survival is attended to. A number of observers, © 
indeed, feel that in developing nations the institutions of public health 
ean survive to fulfill their ultimate goals only if, in the short run, they 
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q build confidence by treating the ill. Foster and his associatés)** tere 
particularly important to provide medical care, where necessary, for 
children. 


«Institute of Social Anthropology investigators 
felt that improved health and better living conditions may 
very well come more rapidly through a process of education 
and persuasion which frankly recognizes the sick individual 
as the initial target. . . .the mother who has seen a dan- 
gerously ill child restored to health is probably going to 
set more store by the doctor's advice to boil milk than is 
the mother who has been turned away because the Center does 
not treat the sick. (With one exception) all investigators 
felt that if Centers adopted a more liberal attitude with 
respect to treatment of sick children. . .the resultant sym- 
pathy for the centers and their long-range programs would 
eventually result in greater progress than an overly-rigid 
interpretation of preventive medicine.t 


d. Male versus female doctors. 


One of our questions was, "Some people feel that it is generally best 
for a woman to go to a female doctor, and a man to go to 4 male doctor. 
Do you tend to agree or disagree?" We realized that this was a somewhat 
artificial question for many of our informants, since there are relatively 
few female doctors even in the United States, and certainly far fewer in 
Mexico. But we felt the point involved was sufficiently important to 
warrant asking the question despite its shortcomings. Results were as 
follows: 


Table 139 


Replies of 587 Braceros Concerning Preference for 
Male or Female Physician 


Percent 
TOTAL 


Agree, males should consult 
male doctors and females, 
female doctors 


Disagree 
Qualified answers 
Don't know 


It is interesting to compare the above responses with the responses 
we received to more specific questions we asked of a subsample. The first 


1 george Foster (editor), A’ Cross-Cultural Anthropological Analysis of 
A Technical Aid Program (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 


1951),p. 68. (Mimeogrdphed. ) 
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of these was, "If your wife had a ‘female disorder,’ do you think it would »-} 
be best for her to go to a male or female doctor?" (In the case of infor- 

mants who were unmarried, the question was worded, "If you were married, 

and your wife hada... .") Results may be found in the following table. 


Table 140 


Responses of 175 Braceros Concerning Preferred Therapist 
for "Female Disorder" 


Therapist 
TOTAL 


Female doctor 
Male doctor 
No difference 
Neither 

Don't know 


Foster suggests one of the important reasons why braceros might pre- 
fer that their wives consult female doctors. 


The first prenatal examination during pregnancy comes 
as a great shock to most women. The intimate examination 
itself is embarrassing, and doubly so the fact that it is 
made by a man. In Xochimilco the woman is somewhat pre- 
pared by the nurse's examination beforehand, but in the 
Alemin Center the patient has little idea of what is 
coming. "Mejor pescarlas por sorpresa," was the unfeeling 
attitude expressed by the doctor--"It's best just to take 
them by surprise." Statistics indicate that only 21% of 
the Xochimilco prenatal patients withdraw before delivery, 
while 43% of the Aleman patients do so. 


In the village which he studied about sixty miles south of Mexico 
City, Lewis found another reason why Mexican men might prefer that their 
wives go to women practitioners. "Women who have used a doctor (for de- 
liveries) have become the target of much malicious gossip." He goes on 
to say, 


The following quotation from a woman of one of the 
large barrios is an example of the nature of the gossip, 
in this case concerning a local schoolteacher. "First 
she called a curandero, and her baby was born, and every- 
thing was fine. But she sent for a doctor just to have 
him feel her, to play with her because that is what she 
wanted. The midwife said that when the doctor arrived 
he uncovered the patient and put in his hand and after 
he played with her he sewed her up. .. As for me, for 
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nothing in the world would I let a man doctor take care of 
me. It is better that the child be born alone." This 
attitude, encouraged by the midwives, is very widespread, 
even among women who have lived outside the village or who 
have had more education.1 


The last in our series of question on this general subject brought 
the matter closest to home of all: "Generally speaking, would you yourself 
prefer to consult a male or female physician?" 


Table 141 


Replies of 180 Braceros Concerning Personal Preference 
Between Male and Female Physician 


Preference 
TOTAL 


Male physician 
Female physician 
Makes no difference 
Neither 

Don't know 


e. Diagnostic blood tests. 


Among other commentators, Saunders has observed that the integrity of 
the blood is believed by many of the Mexican people to be vital to health. 


Blood is considered important in the balance of 
health and disease and many folk remedies serve the 
function of purifying the blood or otherwise improving 
its quality. Loss of blood for any reason, even in 
the small amounts necessary for laboratory tests, is 
thought to have a weakening effect, particularly on 
males. 


Although it is impossible to trace the origins of this belief with 
certainty, it may be compounded of elements of an indigenous Mexican ori- 
gin, the humoral theory of Hippocrates and Galen (blood was one of the 
four universal humors, being characterized by heat), and Christian doc- 
trine (". . .the life of all flesh is the blood thereof. . .""). 


trewis, op. cit., pp. 359-360. 


2 
Saunders, op. cit., pp. 147-148. 
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As we noted in the previous chapter, all braceros undergo a serologic 
test for venereal disease at the U.S. border reception centers through 
which they pass. No explanation is given the prospective braceros of the 
purpose of the test. What is more, the blood samples are not drawn by 
physicians, or even by males, with the prestige which might accrue there- 
by. The blood is drawn by women who wear nurse's uniforms, but have had 
no nurse's training. One of the questions we asked a number of our in- 
formants was designed to shed light both on the attitude toward loss of 
blood, and toward the blood testing procedure employed in the bracero 
program. We asked, "Suppose a nurse wanted to take some blood from your 
arm, but did not tell you the reason. How would you feel about this?” 
Results were as follows. 


Table 142 
Responses of 170 Braceros Concerning Personal Blood Test 
Responses 
TOTAL 


Strongly approve 
Tend to approve 
Uncertain 

Tend to disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 


We found, however, that when the subject of diagnostic blood tests 
was approached in somewhat different terms, quite different responses 
were obtained. We asked another subsample of informants the question 
in this form: "Suppose you had a little boy and a doctor wanted to take 
some blood from his arm to see if he had a disease. How would you feel 
about this?" This question differs from the previous question in three 
ways: the purpose of the procedure is indicated; the test is to be con- 
ducted by a physician; and the test is to be conducted on a child rather 
than the informant himself. Replies were as follows. 


TOTAL 


Strongly agree 
Tend to agree 
Uncertain 

Tend to disagree 
Strongly disagree 


The fact most braceros indicated approval of blood testing under 
circumstances they could understand suggests the same important con- 
clusion we have drawn elsewhere in our discussion of healthways. 
Braceros--and perhaps the "folk" generally, not only in Mexico but 
elsewhere--are pragmatic to a considerable extent in their acceptance 
or rejection of diagnostic and therapeutic techniques. If something 
"works," it is likely to be accepted, whether its source is a curandera, 
a druggist, a medical doctor, or some other type of practitioner. 


The areas of belief which are likely not to be influenced by pragma- 
tic considerations are those in which proof or disproof of the relative 
efficacy of different techniques is impossible or seems to be impossible. 
At the same time that the majority of our informants strongly approved 
diagnostic blood tests for their sons, we should not forget that more 
than one in five strongly disapproved. We may surmise that these infor- 
mants clung to the traditional view because they could not "see" that the 
contents of the blood had anything to do with the diagnosis of illness. 
Some who held the view on quasi-religious grounds would no doubt have held 
to it regardless of the explanations which might have been advanced. But 
it is likely that the proportion who strongly disapproved of the procedure 
would have been substantially reduced if a discussion of the role of serol- 
ogy in malaria, venereal disease, anemia, and so forth, had preceded the 
question. 


f. Vaccination. 


All braceros who pass through the Migratory. Stations in Mexico are 
vaccinated against smallpox. We were interested/braceros! attitudes to- 
ward this procedure, particularly in view of Foster's observation: 


Vaccination (is). . .characterized by ambivalence. Ap- 
parently a relatively high percentage of smallpox vaccinations 
become infected, and there is some belief that in a weak per- 
son they cause the disease. But the preventive value of 
smallpox vaccination is also widely recognized, so parents 
are torn by indecision. 


Curiously enough, there was no ambivalence--i.e., there were no 
"uncertain" answers--when we asked a number of braceros the following 
question: "Suppose you had a little boy about three years old, and a 
nurse suggested that he be vaccinated against smallpox. How would you 
feel about this?" All but a very small percentage of our informants in- 
dicated approval of the suggestion. The handful who did not approve may 
have been put off by the feeling that three years is too tender an age 
to begin vaccinations, or by the feeling that the suggestion should prop- 
erly come from a doctor (preferably a man) rather than a nurse. 


al 
Foster, op. cit., p. 56. 


Table 144 
Responses of 131 Braceros Concerning Vaccination 
Responses Number Percent 
TOTAL 


Strongly approve 
Tend to approve 
Tend to disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 


7. "Folk-Scientific" Healthways Scales 


As we have seen in foregoing portions of this chapter, we asked our 
informants @ number of questions the answers to which could be divided 
between those of a "folk" orientation and those of a "scientific" orienta- 
tion. By assigning weights to these answers and adding them to arrive at 
a total "score," it was possible to construct indices whereby individual 
informants could be ranked as to their position on a "folk-scientific" 
healthways continuum. 


ae 


It will be recalled that we asked our informants a number of questions > 
of this type: "Generally speaking, if a person has what type of 
treatment do you feel is best?" By assigning a@ point for each answer in 
terms of a medical doctor or other "scientific" practitioner, we obtained 
scores suggestive of what may be considered a predisposition to utilize 
“scientific” or Western medicine. These scores were as follows: 


Table 145 


Scale #1 of Braceros' Predisposition to Utilize "Scientific Medicine" 


Scores 


° 


OO OA NVI FWP FO 
Flo O NOY ANNO AF 


KH 


Ten was the highest possible score, indicating that an informant pre- 
ferred consultation with a medical doctor for every disease and condition 
about which he was questioned. Zero was the lowest possible score, indi- 
cating that an informant did not prefer a medical doctor for any of the 
conditions on our list. The median score was 2.6. 


We constructed a second "scientific utilization" index from the ans 
swers to the following questions: (1) Have you consulted a medical doctor 
in the past year? If so, how many times? (2) Has anyone in your family 
ever had any personal contact with the Ministry of Public Health in Mexi- 
co? (3) Some people say that it is generally best for a woman to consult 
a female doctor and & man a male doctor. Do you tend to agree or disagree? 


Weights were assigned on the following somewhat arbitrary basis: 1 
point for each doctor visit, to a maximum of 6; 2 points for contact with 
the Ministry of Public Health; and 1 point for disagreement with the 
premise that one should consult doctors on the basis of sex. ‘The possible 
range of scores was from O through 9. Results were as follows: 


Table 146 


Scores 


) 
1 
2 
3 
h 
5 
6 
7 
8 


NWA Fw ANH 


The median here was 1.7. 


It is obvious, from both of these two scales, that the predisposition 
of our informants to seek medical care from "scientific" types of practi- 
tioners was not pronounced. 


b. Predisposition to utilize "folk medicine." 


A scale reflecting predisposition to utilize folk healers and home 
remedies, as distinguished from "scientific" healers, was obtained from 
answers to the same series of questions mentioned above--i.e., those 
having to do with preferred therapy in the event of certain given illnesses. 
Answers in terms of curanderas or other types of folk practitioners, or any 
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type of home remedy, were given a weight of one. The highest possible 
score, as before, was ten; the lowest, zero. Our findings were as fol- 
lows. 


Table 147 


a) 
2 
oO 


. 


SHANG HAOOUADO O 


PRR E 
FWMWMD OW DO NADNS 


OVO OA AVY FWHWrFO 


fe 


It is readily apparent that there is a "clustering" tendency toward 
the top of this scale, in contrast to the "clustering" at the bottom of 
both our "scientific utilization" scales. The median in our "folk utili- 
zation" scale was 6.4. 


Among a subsample of 184 informants, we asked our series of questions 
concerning preferred therapy in a somewhat different manner. We reworded 
the questions in the following way: "Generally speaking, if a person gets 

in Mexico, what do you think is the best type of treatment?" 
We then repeated the question, substituting “in the United States" for "in 
Mexico." Scales were constructed in the same manner as that immediately 
above. It is interesting to compare the following four scales with one 
another, and to compare all four of them with the "scientific" and "folk" 
utilization scales we have already examined. 


Table 148 


Scale of Braceros! Predisposition to Utilize'Folk Medicine"'in Mexico 


Scores Percent 


100.0 
357 


AN FWwrF O 


(continued on next page) 
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Table 148 (Continued) 


Scores Number Percent 


Median: | 


Table 149 


Scale of Braceros'! Predisposition to Utilize"Folk Medicine"in the U.S. 


Scores Number Percent 
TOTAL 173 100.0 


COO OANA FWHWF O 
WOW AFLIOV] OOD 
Ow AW FONM MW FO FO 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Median: 2.0 | 


Table 150 


Scale of Braceros' Predisposition to Utilize "Scientific Medicine" 
in Mexico 


Scores Percent 


° 


TOTAL 


OO ON WV FWWrF O 
Ww ~AI~A © M.m0O Pp 
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Table 151 


Scale of Braceros! Predisposition to Utilize "Scientific’ Medicine" 
in the United States 


Scores Percent 


kr 
re) 
(o) 
.o) 


OO ON AU FWWF O 
FOV OWI U0 
Ornwuwwm ou rwh- 


We 


1 


The data in these four tables strikingly suggest that predisposition 
toward "folk" or "scientific" medicine is not nearly so much a matter of 
conviction as it is a matter of circumstances. A number of our informants } 


explained their answers in such terms as these: 


At home, near Jungapeo, in Michoacén, we are ac- 
customed to curing ourselves with herbs. But the herbs 
that we use can only be found in the mountains of Mexico. 
They cannot be found here. For example, for snake bites, the 
herbs casahuate or oscopoyos are very good. 


ee re ae eae 


Here in the United States, we have no choice but to 
see a medical doctor. 


ta ek oat Mi 


I prefer a doctor for all types of sicknesses, but 
at home we are too poor to go to & doctor. There, I 
always get cured by home remedies. Here in the United 
States, I would go to a doctor for everything.3 


eke Seok) Te 


1interview, September 11, 1958. 


-Tnterview, August 18, 1958. 


3interview, September 26, 1958. 
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For nearly all the illnesses you name, I prefer a 
home remedy. But, since we cannot get herbs here in the 
U.S., we often have to lose time and go to a doctor. ._ 
I suggest that each bracero camp should have a hierberia 
(herb store) for the braceros. It would be more conven- 
ient for us, and it would be more economical for the 
farmer and the insurance company. For a cold, I would 
buy the leaves of a common eucalyptus tree, and I would 
boil them and breathe the steam. Instead of that, though, 
I have to go a doctor and get pills and other kinds of 
medicine, and they do not do as much good. 


HHH H EH SF 


Here in the United States, I am new and do not know 
anything. So, while I am here, I will go to one of your 
doctors for everything. 


*# eK KK * 


We have no choice. Here in the U.S., we have to go to 
@ doctor, if we want treatment. I prefer herbs for many 
things, but where can I get them in this country? 


Ce 


We constructed two scales which reflected our informants' knowledge 
of those healthways deriving from the pre-modern strain in Mexico's cul- 
ture. Only to a minor extent did we attempt to weigh differentially be- 
tween knowledge of "folk medicine” and agreement with it. Such 4 task, 
we felt, was in the first place largely chimerical; and, in the second 
place, largely irrelevant to our purposes. We assumed that familiarity 
with folk traditions bespoke their survival in one form or another, and 
unfamiliarity with them bespoke their impending disappearance. 


The first of our two scales in this dimension was built from the fol- 
lowing questions, with the weights indicated. 


1. Some people say that night air is not good for one, and one should 
sleep with the windows closed. Do you tend to agree or disagree? 
1 point for "agree" 
O points for "disagree" 


af 
Interview, August 16, 1958. 


Interview, September 18, 1958. 


Stricken ee, September 26, 1958. 


A number of people believe they have been bewitched--made to 
fall in love, made sick, etc. Have you heard of any such cases? & 
If so, do you tend to feel the person was really bewitched or not? 

2 points for having heard and believing 

1 point for having heard and disbelieving 

O points for not having heard 


Suppose a mother took her little baby to the market, and a strange 
woman smiled at the baby and spoke to it. When the mother got 
home, the baby began to cry and developed diarrhea. What do you 
think may have been wrong with the baby? 

2 points for "el ojo" 

1 point for other folk illness 

O points for "scientific" illnesses or "don't know" 


Some people say that it is a good idea to maintain a clean stomach 
by taking & purge or laxative regularly. Do you tend to agree or 
disagree? Do you yourself take laxatives? If so, approximately 
how often? 

2 points for agree, and take laxatives. 

1 point for agree but do not take them. 

O points for disagree. 


Suppose @ man was walking beside the road at night and was almost 
hit by a car. The next morning he felt weak and ill. What do 
you think may have been wrong with this man? 

2 points for “susto” 


1 point for other folk illness 
O points for "scientific" illnesses or "don't know" 


The possible scores on this scale ranged from O through 9 points. 
Results were as follows: 
Table 152 
Scale of Braceros! Familiarity with "Folk Medicine" 


Scores 


ON AW FWwWwor Oo 


The median score here was 4.1--somewhat lower than the median on our 
scale of "folk utilization," even allowing for the fact the maximum score 
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was lower on this "familiarity' scale. It would appear that, in some 
cases, braceros entertain the notion that folk therapy of some type is 
"the right thing to do," but are uncertain as the specifics of folk health- 
ways. In all likelihood, this uncertainty springs from the fact that, in 
Mexico, a rather strict division of labor obtains, and, within this divi- 
sion of labor, maintenance of the family's health is considered part of 
the woman's work. One of our informants, for example, shrugged off all 
our questions about preferred therapy with the remark, "Only the women 
know about such things ."1 Indeed, it way, sf Gonsidered remarkable, in 
retrospect, that we found as much knowledge of folk medicine among our 
bracero informants as we did. 


The second of our two scales in the dimension of familiarity with 
folk medicine derived from our questions about "hot" and "cold" foods and 
beverages. We assigned one point for each "correct" identification of 
four foods and beverages within the "hot-cold” framework, and an additional 
point for each item volunteered in response to our open-ended version of 
this question. As before, no attempt was made to distinguish between 
"right" and "wrong" answers among the open-ended responses. Theoretically, 
the score on this question was limited only by the number of foodstuffs 
known in rural Mexico. In practice, we found that no informant made a 
score of more than 9, as may be seen in the following table. 


Table 153 


Scale #1 of Braceros' Knowledge of the "Hot-Cold" Universe 


OO OA TW Fw Por Oo 
Kb H 

COP FN OSE 

UMOrMOMUN 


The median score on this scale of familiarity with a folk concept was 


3.5. 
Another sample of braceros, somewhat smaller, was asked essentially 


the same series of questions about "hot" and "cold" foods, except that 


af 
Interview, July 17, 1958. 


cebo de res (suet) was substituted for onions, and carrots were substi- 
tuted for tomatoes. Results here were as follows. 
Table 154 
Scale #2 of Braceros! Familiarity with the "Hot-Cold" Universe 


Number Percent 


100.0 
10.6 
Shafi 
20.0 
23.6 
22.6 
14.5 
0.6 


The median here, interestingly enough, was identical to that of our 
first scale in the same dimension--3.5--reflecting stability both in our 
research technique and in the subject matter under study. 


d. Familiarity with "scientific" medicine. 


The last of the healthways dimensions which we tried to structure by 
means of a scale was knowledge of "scientific" concepts. The questions 
we used as the basis for this scale, and the weights assigned various types 
of answers were as follows. 


1. Some people say that bad odors are dangerous because they carry 
microbes. Do you tend to agree or disagree? 
2 points for disagree 
O points for agree or "don't know” 


Different people have different ideas about the principal cause 
of dysentery. In your opinion, what is the principal cause of 
this disease? 
2 points for "scientific" answers (e.g., "germs," "polluted 
water" ) 
1 point for "quasi-scientific" answers (e.g., "flies") 
O points for "non-scientific" answers (e.g., “eating too much"), 
and "don't know" 


Different people have different ideas about the best way to pre- 
vent malaria. In your opinion, what is the best way to prevent 
this disease? 
2 points for "scientific" answers (e.g., "kill mosquitoes") 
1 point for "quasi-scientific" answers (e.g., "consult a doctor") 
O points for "non-scientific" answers (e.g., "eat well") and 
"don't know" 
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¢ A high of 6 points, and a low of O points were possible. Results 
may be seen in Table 155. 


Table 155 


Scale of Braceros! Knowledge of "Scientific" Medicine 


The median score on this scale was the lowest of.any of the scales we 
constructed: 1.4. 


This section may be summarized in the following conclusion: although 
braceros! knowledge of the assumptions and precepts of "folk" medicine is 
imperfect in many respects, their knowledge of "scientific" medicine is 
far less perfect. Most knowledge is a preparation for action, and in this 
sense we are justified in stating that the average bracero is demonstrably 
less prepared to act in consonance with the premises of Western medicine 
than he is to act in consonance with the premises of ~ healthways tradi- 
tional in rural Mexico. 


D. Healthways: Dynamics 


ee A Statistical Note 


We shall not attempt in this section to review the relationships be- 
tween all the questions we have reviewed and the variables which we hypo- 
thesized to bear some sort of association with them. There is little 
point, for example, in examining the correlation between experience in the 
United States and answers to our long series of questions having to do with 
preferred therapy. It is considered sufficient here to examine the corre- 
lations between "exposure" and certain illustrative questions. We shall 
pay particular attention to the scales by which, as we have seen, infor- 
mant's answers to as many as ten questions were summed up in a single in- 
dex number. 


It would be well at this point to discuss briefly the nature of the 
principal statistical measurements we shall be using in the following dis- 
cussion. The coefficient of linear correlation, r, is a convenient meth- 
od for expressing, in a single figure, the direction and extent of the 
relationship between two sets of measurements. When two measurements in- 
variably move together, in the same direction (1B, increasing or de- 
creasing) and to the same proportional degree, their correlation is perfect 
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and ris 1.00. When two measurements invariably move in opposite direc- 
tions--i.e., one increasing while the other decreases~-a perfect inverse, 
or negative, correlation is said to exist, and ris -1.00. Perfect corre- 
lations may be found between the diameters and circumferences of circles, 
for example, but are hardly to be found in human experience. 


Correlations between variables from the biological, psychological, 
and social worlds are usually far more modest, but are nonetheless often 
significant. For example, height is rather highly correlated with weight, 
school grades with scores on intelligence tests, and so forth. 


No questions are more common, and none more difficult to answer, than 
these: when may r be considered "high," when "medium," and when "low?" 
How high must r be in order to permit accurate prediction from one variable 
to another? What is the likelihood that an r of, say, +.25 is attributable 
to chance factors? 


The "significance" of r, in the statistical sense of that term, is 
contingent, among other things, upon the size of the series with which we 
are dealing, the nature of the variables we are measuring, the variability 
of these measurements, and the purpose for which r was computed. For ex- 
ample, r's between aptitude tests are considered Thigh" if they approach 

50), while intelligence tests are not considered standardized until they 
yield rts of .85 or more. Correlations between sociological, economic, 
and cultural variables are usually substantially lower than either of 
these two examples from psychology. An r of +.30 may suggest the presence 
of an important relationship. Generally | speaking, correlations of less 
than +.20 are considered indifferent or negligible, in whatever field they 
occur. 

The coefficient of alienation, k, obtained by the formula Wiis re 
enables us to tell how accurately we can predict an individual's score 
on one series of measurements by knowing his score on another. The larg- 
er the coefficient of alienation, the smaller the association between the 
two series, and the lower our ability to predict one score from another. 
Perhaps an even more useful device for estimating the predictive value of 
@ given coefficient of correlation is E, which is called the coefficient 
of forecasting efficiency, or the coefficient of dependability. E=1- k. 
To illustrate, an r of .80 yields a k of .60, and an E of 1 - .60 or .40. 
In other words, even when ris as high as 80, the prediction of one score 
from another will be accurate only 40% of the time. 


The Chi-square (x® ) test is a widely used technique for assessing the 
statistical significance of observed differences. In essence, it tests the 
"null hypothesis"--i.e., the hypothesis that there are no real differences 
between two groups, and that observed differences may have resulted from 
chance factors (e.g., sampling variability) alone. The larger the Chi- 
square, the less the likelihood that the "null hypothesis” is correct. The 
great British statistician, R. A. Fisher,developed a table which enables 
one, having calculated Chi-square, to tell at a glance the probability that 
the observed differences yielding that Chi-square might have resulted from 
chance factors alone. When P is 0.05, we know that differences of the 
magnitude observed could have resulted from sheer chance not more often 
than 5 times in each 100 trials. In this case, we would say that the 
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"null hypothesis" may be rejected at the "5% level of confidence." When 
P is 0.01, it indicates that chance could have produced the observed dif- 
ferences only once in every 100 trials, and in this case we would say the 

differences were significant "at the 1% level." 


The Chi-square test is useful in that it can be used on qualitative 
data, while the coefficient of correlation cannot. In many of our ques- 
tions, for example, answers were in such terms as “medical doctor" vs. 
"curandera," or "susto"” versus "weak nerves." There is no way to trans- 


late these categories into numerical terms. 


On the other hand, the Chi-square test is no substitute for other 
statistical devices, because, for one thing, it takes no account of the 
direction of differences between two sets of data, and, for another thing, 
it assesses only the differences between series rather than the extent of 
their association. 


2. Empirical Healthways 


It will be recalled that one of our standard questions had to do with 
preferred therapy in the event of ipa, or influenza. Grouping the answers 
to this question into five major categories, and grouping our informants 
according to whether or not they had had prior experience in the United 
States, we arrived at the following distribution. 


Table 156 


Therapy Preferred by 920 Braceros for Influenza, 
Classified by Informants' Experience in the United States 


Preferred therapy 


Experience Medical | Folk Home Drugstore na 
in the U.S. Bose healer aaa reme 


Chi-square in this case was 22.932--unusually high. This yields a 
P (probability) of less than 0.001, meaning that less than one time in one 
thousand trials could we expect to find differences as great as those ob- 
served in Table 156 through the fortunes of sampling alone. The observed 
differences, in a word, are almost certainly real differences rather than 
chance differences, 


Another of our questions had to do with the principal cause of dysen- 
tery. Here, by grouping the answers to the question into broad categories 
once again, and grouping our informants according to whether or not they had 
had prior experience in the United States, we constructed the following 
table. 


Table 157 


Braceros' Identification of the Principal Cause of Dysentery, 
by Experience of Informants in the United States 


"Scientific" and "Non-Scientific" 
"quasi-scientific" responses and 
"don't know" 


Without exper- 
lence in U.S. 


With exper- 
Hence in U.S. 


tee "microbes," "bad water," "flies." 


eRe, "liquor," "working too hard," "the weather.” 


Chi-square, in this case, is 6.533. According to statistical proba- 
bilities, differences as great as those observed in Table 157, would not 
occur more than twice in one hundred trials from chance factors. In other 
words, the relationship in this case is significant at most of the levels 
of confidence used in this type of statistical work. 


However, others among our questions within the general field of 
empirical healthways yielded quite different results. For example, it will 
be recalled that we asked, "If a person gets empacho, what type of treatment , 
if any, do you think is generally best for him to have?" The answers to 
this question have been classified, according to informant's experience in 
the United States,in the following table. 


Table 158 


Therapy Preferred by 956 Braceros for Empacho, 
Classified by Informants' Experience in the United States 
Experience Preferred Therapy 
in the Drugstore 
United aler ; remedies 
States 


956 |100.0} 286 | 29.8 | 101 | 10.6 


Without ex- 
perience in 
ULSs 281 {100.0! 73 | 26.0] 28] 10.0 


With exper- 
ience in 
eos 675 {100.0} 212 | 31.4] 73]10.8 


includes 2 "no therapy" responses. 


Chi-square in this instance was 6.968, which, in view of the fact 
there were four degrees of freedom in the table, meant that P was less 
than .20, but more than .10. In other words, differences of the magnitude 
reflected in Table 158 could be expected to occur more than 10% of the 
time from sheer chance, and they are thus not significant at any of the 
accepted levels of statistical confidence. 


Another of our questions in the empirical area was, "Different people 
have different ideas concerning the best way to prevent milaria. In your 
opinion, what is the best way to prevent this disease?" By grouping 
responses into "scientific," "quasi-scientific," "non-scientific" and 
"don't know" categories, and classifying each according to the informant's 
experience in the U. S., we arrived at the following figures. 


Table 159 
1,102 Braceros' Soncepts Regarding Prevention of Malaria, 
by Experience of Informants in the United States 
Experience Responses 
in U.S. Quasi - Non- 
"scientific scientific’? scientific’ Don't og 


TOTAL 1,102 100. 0 
Without ex- 
perience 362 sil oh. 


With ex- 
perience THO LOO .0 4S 


1E.g., "kill mosquitoes," "put screens on windows." 


Reg, "take quinine," "see a doctor." 


33.g., "eat clean food." 


Loncludes "never heard of malaria." 


“to 


The data in this table yield a chi-square of 3.607. P is larger than 
-30, meaning that differences of this order might be expected to result from 
sampling variations alone about one out of every three times. For practical 
purposes, there is no association between experience in the United States 
and ideas about the prevention of malaria. 


3. Diseases of Psychological Etiology 


One of the most common illnesses of psychological origin in Mexico 
is susto, or fright. The reader will remember that we asked a question 
about susto couched in terms of a hypothetical situation in which a manwas 
almost hit by an automobile. We obtained the following results when we 
classified the responses to this question according to whether or not the 
informant had ever been to the United States. 


Table 160 


Identification of Susto by 1,027 Braceros, Classified by U.S. Experience 


Responses 


Other 


Experience in TOTAL Susto conditions| Don't know 
the vs 8. [ber (F [ninber] Ffihaner] #fiumter | 


TOTAL 1,027 |100.0] 640 |62.3 


Without experience 362 |100.0} 202 |55.8 
4130) Wee ts 


With experience in 665 ]100.0; 438 |65.9 
Uekes 


Chi-square, here, was 24.388; the highest we obtained on any of our 
analyses. Differences of this magnitude might have been anticipated from 
chance factors less than once in every thousand trials. And the most 
interesting part of these results is that they lie in a direction opposite 
from that which we might have hypothesized. Our informants who had had 
experience in the United States "correctly" identified this illness, which 
science does not recognize, far more frequently that our informants who had 
never left Mexico before. In this case, at least, "exposure" to a new 
culture, far from weaning braceros away from their old culture, appears to 
have reinforced it. 


hk, Diseases of Supernatural Etiology 


El ojo is a most pervasive belief in an illness of quasi-magical 
etiology, not only in Mexico, but throughout mich of the rest of the world. 


5TH 


e@ 


In this case, we asked our informants to identify an illness from a 
hypothetical situation which, to the initiated, could only have suggested 
one thing: evil eye, Classifying the responses according to our informants' 
experience in the United States, we arrived at the following results. 


Table 161 


Identification of El Ojo by 1,108 Braceros, According 
to Braceros' Cumulative Experience in the United States 


Other folk 
illness USES! 


"Scientific' 
explanationg 307] 27.7] 93] 25.3] 98 


Don't know 207 | 18.7): a tp) 


The differences between our control and experimental groups were, as 
in the case of familiarity with susto, significant at the .001 level. But 
in this case, unlike that of susto, the differences lay in the direction 
which "common sense" might have led us to anticipate. That is, the tend- 
ency to offer "scientific" explanations as opposed to "folk" explanations 
increases with length of experience in the U. S. 


5. Other Healthways 
a Frequency of bathing. 


One of our questions was "When there is opportunity, how often do you 
generally take a bath or shower?" Distributing answers to this question 
by informants' cumulative experience in the United States, we arrive at 
the results to be found in Table 162, on the next page. 


This distribution yields an r of .44, indicating substantially the 
highest relationship between any pair of dependent and independent variables 
we obtained in the course of this study. On the basis of our data, we are 
able to make the following statement with considerable assurance; in a 
sample of over 1,000 braceros, increased experience in the United States 
was accompanied by greater frequency of bathing. 


Table 162 


Frequency of Bathing by 1,081 Braceros, by Length of Experience in the United States 


Experience 


Up to 6 years 
=i _6 years and over _ 
| No. % No. % 
| 


100.0 368 | 100.0} 415 | 100.0] 169] 100.0} 50] 100.0} 34 |100.0} 14} 100.0] 12] 100.0 19 }100.0 


More than ; 
daily i , ° 1.9 radeas ‘ easks 


Daily “ . : 57.4 


, Every 2 days Tee : { = ) 8.9 
NI 

a 

?’Every 3 days | 232]. 21.4 


i 


Every 4-6 days 36 3-3 
Weekly 203{ 18.8] 148 


Less than 
weekly 55 | 561 | 48 | 
| 


Table 163 


Doctor Visits During Past Year Reported by 1,044 Braceros, 
Classified by Cumulative Experience in the United States 


Experience 


- None __ 
Number % 


Up to Up to Up to Up to Up to 
8 years 4 years 


years 
and over 


ie) 


) 
.0 


ri 


Number % 


b. Doctor visits. 


In other dimensions, however, such evidence of association could not 
be found. For example, responses to our question about doctor visits during 
the past year, when grouped according to U.,S, "exposure" produced the 
distribution found in Table 163, on ttR™e°et ace, the coefficient of 
correlation between these two variables was only .16. The best that can 
be said here is that there is a faint relationship between length of 
experience in the United States and utilization of doctors' services. 


c. "Clean stomach.” 


One of the key concepts in the healthways of Mexico is the "clean 
stomach" belief. It will be recalled that we asked our informants the 
following question: "Some people say it is a good idea to take a laxative 
or purge regularly. Are you inclined to agree or disagree? Do you your- 
self follow this practice?" In Table 164, will be found the results from 
this question, classified according to informant's experience in the 
United States. 


Table 164 


Responses of 799 Braceros Concerning "Clean Stomach" Belief, 
By Experience in the United States 


Responses 
| Agree, do 


Experience in Lipoic, fol- inot foliow 


CHER Ueto. __ TOTAL how practice | practice Disagree Don't know _ 


Number Number| % (Number| % |Number| % [Number] @ 


TOTAL 36.9 97 
Without exper- 
ience in U. S. 37.8 Bis 
With exper- 
ience in U. S. 36.4 60 


NOTE: No informant who replied "disagree" or "don't know" 
to the premise reported that he followed the practice. 


These data yielded axe of 2.043. P was larger than 0.50. It can be 
seen readily that there was no association between U, S. "exposure" and 
acceptance or rejection of the belief that a state of health requires the 
maintenance of a "clean stomach." ‘The likelihood was greater than 50% that 
the minor differences between our experimental and control groups in this 
dimension were due to chance factors alone. 
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1 
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6. Scales of Health Attitudes and Practices 


The "Hot-Cold" Universe. 


We asked our informants six questions, in all, touching upon their 
familiarity with the concept that all organic matter may be classified 
as either "hot" or "cold," and that health consists of a proper balance 
between these two elements. We combined the scores on these six questions 
into a single index number for each individual. In Table 165, on the 
following page, may be found the scores on this scale of "hot-cold" 
knowledge, as related to informants' cumlative experience in the United 
States. 


The data in this table yield an r of .1l4. ‘The coefficient of aliena- 
tion, k, is .989, which means that in only about one case out of one 
hundred could we expect to anticipate with accuracy a bracero's knowledge 
of the "hot-cold" concept from his experience in the United States. 


We also calculated the coefficient of correlation between "hot-cold" 
scores and number of trips to the U.S., irrespective of the time spent here 
on each trip. The r, in this case, was even lower: .135. Relationships 
and predictive values as low as these are, for most practical purposes, 
negligible. 


b. Predisposition to Utilize "Scientific" Medicine. 


We constructed two scales which we intended to reflect braceros' 
inclination to avail themselves of the services of medical doctors in 
contrast to other types of practitioners. The first of these two scales 
was derived from responses to a series of questions concerning preferred 
therapy in the event of certain diseases and conditions. Scores on this 
scale, classified according to informants' total experience in the U.S., 
may be found in Table 166, 


The second of our two scales in this particular dimension was obtained 
by assigning weights to the answers to questions about doctor utilization 
and contacts. Table 167 sets forth, in tabular form, the relationship 
between scores on this scale and informants' accummlated experience in the 
United States. 


The coefficient of correlation for the first of these two sets of 
relationships was .16. The second r was .23. In other words, there was 
a relationship in both cases (although indecisive) between cross-cultural 
"exposure" and tendency to consult "scientific" practitioners. It is 
interesting to note that the second of these two r's was rather larger 
than the first. That is, _ the association Detween "exposure" and 
actual utilization of medical services was higher than the association 
between “exposure” and preference for medical services. Since many of our 
informants with experience in the United States had had that experience 
within the preceding year, we may surmise that a number who reported doctor 
visits had consulted doctors not because they wanted to so much as because 
there were no other classes of healers available. (tm pages 56) and 565, 
we quoted several braceros who told us that they would go to a medical 
doctor in the U. S, because they "had no choice.") 
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Table 165 


Indices of Braceros' Knowledge of "Hot-Cold" Concept, by Informants! 
Total Experience in the United States at Time of Interview 


Experience 


Up to Up to Up to Up to | Up to 


oe Ose «21s ais oe Meee oo” 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years 
Scores [Number % Number % [Number @% 


Number % [Number % [Number % [Number % 


TOTAL 795 100.0 284}100.0} 287 ]100.0} 122 |100.0] he |100.0] 20 {100.0} 1o 


10.4 35(°12.3] 35} 12.2 FFB. 23 ye ea 
13.9 HO} 14.2 ee) Paikay we 1362 3 ronal 
15.3 49] 17.2 39 | 13.6 15.6 6 14.3 
20.1 56| 19.7 67 | 23.4 ah P52 28.6 
20.8 20.2 18.9 
10.4 16.4 
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Table 166 
Inclination to Utilize "Scientific" Medicine by Braceros, 
Classified by Cumulative Experience in the United States 
(Scale I) 


Experience 


| | Up to Up to | Up to | Up to | Up to 6 years 
___ Total None_ | 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years _ 6 years__| and over 


[Number % |Number % Number % [Number % “Twumber % |Number % |Number % (umber % | 


875 {100.0} 283 | 100.0 : 100«6|' 52 |odore : 100.0 10 100.0 16 hoo. 
208 | 23.8 8 | 38.2} 2 19.4) 10 19.2 ; rien ite 10.0 | ee 
tbe ft 16s5 ie : 10.9 4 Th : 30.8 3 30.0 | | 29 
108 3 OK : aliSsrat 7 * TEC x 18.7 


80 Pay F . Oa: : ; Toy 
oT : . . 9-7 . 7-7 


7+3 : 15.4 
10.3 : ; “on | 


250 


73 
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4.2! 


Table 167 


Utilization of "Scientific" Medicine by Braceros 
Classified by Cumulative Experience in the United States 
(Scale II) 


Experience 


_and over _ 
lumber % 


ie Ree ae NG. ate ee ee. Lileee REO OE oe con de aE ae Bie LE eee all Cee 
Up to Up to | Up to | Up to | Up to le years | 


Ee, | __‘Tote __None 2 years _ 3 years 4 years | 5 years | 6 years 
Scores [Number % [Number % : Number % |Number % [Number % |Number % (Number @ 


100.0}; 20 . hoo -O 


87 : : 8.1 . 6.6 


91 ; : : 40.6 
48 : 5 16.2 


ce. Predisposition to utilize "folk medicine." 


We constructed a scale of our informants’ disposition touse. curanderas, 
home remedies, and other forms of "folk medicine" from responses to the same 
series of questions already cited. Scores on this scale, in relation to 
United States experience, may be found in Table 168, on the next page. 


The coefficient of correlation here was -.10. In other words, the 
relationship was inverse; the less the experience in the U.S., the 
greater the preference for folk healing techniques. However, the 
relationship was extremely slight. In this case, the coefficient of 
dependability, BE, was .005, meaning that only once in two hundred attempts 
could we expect to predict an individual bracero's score on the folk- 
utilization scale by knowing how mch time he had spent in the United States. 


Relatively late in our survey, we introduced a refinement into our 
series of questions concerning preferred forms of therapy for various 
types of illnesses and morbid conditions. We added the qualifying phrases, 
"in Mexico," and "in the United States." Scales were obtained in the same 
manner previously described. 


The first of these four scales provides an index of inclination to 
utilize scientific medicine in Mexico. The relationship between this 
variable and U. S. experience is expressed by an r of .23. ‘That is, 
increased U. S. experience is associated with increased inclination to 
utilize medical doctors in Mexico, although, once again, the degree of 
the relationship cannot be said to be conclusive. 


The second in this series of scales reflects our informants’ pre- 
disposition to utilize folk medicine in Mexico. In this case, the 
correlation with U. S. “exposure” is expressed by r= -.14. In other words, 
as their length of time spent in the U, S, increased, braceros showed 
slightly less favorable tendencies toward folk curative techniques, even 
if they were to become ill in their home villages. 


The third in the series of scales under discussion has to do with 
predisposition toward scientific medicine if illness occuredin the United 
States. The coefficient of correlation between our dependent and inde- 
pendent variables in this case was 16, It is interesting to observe 
the extent of this association is less than that between U. S. experience 
and predisposition toward "scientific" medicine in Mexico. 


The last in this series of four scales reflects our bracero informants’ 
attitudes toward the use of "folk" methods while they are in the U. 5. 
The coefficient of correlation between this variable and U. S, "exposure" 
was so slight as to be practically meaningless: .09 


d. Familiarity with "folk medicine." 
We constructed a scale from our informants' responses to such questions 
as those having to do with el ojo, susto, night air, and the "clean 


stomach" belief. Distribution of scores on this scale, classified by in- 
formants' experience in the United States, may be found in Table 169. 
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Table 168 


Inclination to Utilize "Folk" Medicine by Braceros, 
Classified by Cumulative Experience in the United States 


(Scale III) 


Experience 


Up to Up to Up to Up to Up to 6 years 
3 Total. | None | “Toyear > 3 years 4 years 5 years | 6 years | and over__ 
Scores |Number 9% | Number a N 


umber % |1 % |Number % |Number % |Number 4% 
~~ totan | 920 1100.0] 283 | 100.0 [ 100. 5% : 0. xs 10 
| 

4.9 | 3.0 ¢ A ; P 9. Te 
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18 
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Table 169 
Familiarity of Braceros with "Folk" Medicine, 
Classified by Cumulative Experience in the United States 


Experience 


bea Saal Mer anaes ; cs 
Up to | Up to Up to 6 years 
Total | None | year | 4 years | 5 years | 6 years | and over _ 
“Scores [Number % |Number 4% | Number cs 


Number % | Number ~ TNumber  % [Number % [Number % [Number % 


ees —————E— a Se 


moTaL | 775 |100.0/ 282 281 | 100.0} 120 ; ; 20 | 200.9) 10 10 | 100. 
| | 


20 2.5| 6 ; 3.5 2 ae 2 LOZ? ~ 0 


| 
| 
j age 38 9. 10 ‘ ; 5 . 2 


ee: 39 | 23 | : ; 5 +O} 2 


18.9 50 | 2h. 


16.5 56 ; 14 
11.6 31 


10.4 


The coefficient of correlation between the two variables, in this Q 
case, was -.0& once again, too slender an association to permit even 
tentative conclusions. 


e. Familiarity with "scientific medicine," 


Another of our scales was derived from braceros' answers ' to our 
questions concerning microbes, dysentery, and malaria. Rankings on this 
scale, in relation to experience in the U. S., may be found in Table 170. 


In this instance, r was .08. The degree of association was the same 
as in the previous case, although the direction of the relationship was 
positive rather than negative. As before, we would not be justified in 
attaching any significance to a correlation as low as this. 


7. Intervening Variables 


To this point, we have been discussing our independent variable 
(experience in the United States) and dependent variables (knowledge of 
folk and scientific medicine; disposition to use one of the other) as though 
they existed in vacuo. The truth is, of course, that a great many things 
besides experience in the United States may bear upon an individual's 
familiarity with the "hot-cold" doctrine, for example, or his inclination 
to consult a physician if he has a stomach ache. Let us here review some 
of these variables which may "intervene" in the relationship with which we 
are primarily concerned. 


a Age. 

It would seem reasonable to hypothesize that orientation on the 
"Polk-scientific" healthways continuum is related to age. Older braceros 
have presumably had more direct contact with the older healthways of 
Mexico, i.e., the type which are handed down by word of mouth from 
generation to generation, as distinguished from the type which originate 
in the Mexican equivalents of Hollywood and Madison Avenue. We might 
anticipate, furthermore, that older braceros have had less opportunity for 
education than their younger compatriots. An illiterate man is presumably 
more insulated against the blandishments of civilization than a man who 
reads magazines, newspapers, posters, billboards, handbills, and so forth. 


Coefficients of correlation between age and 
our several dependent variables. may be found in Table 171, on page 


588. 


Table 170 
Familiarity with "Scientific" " Medicine by Braceros, ae ers are 
Classified by Cumulative Experience in the United States 


Experience 


6 years = 

Total None 1 year 2 years 3 years years 5 years 6 years and. ee 
C 
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cores Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % tWWumber % Number % WNumber 4 Number 
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Table 171 


Coefficients of Correlation Between Braceros' Age and 
Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to Age 
(r) 


Familiarity with "hot-cold" 
concept, I 


Familiarity with "hot-cold"” 
concept, II 


Predisposition to utilize 
"scientific" medicine, I 


Predisposition to utilize 
"scientific" medicine, II 


Predisposition to utilize 
"folk" medicine, general 


Predisposition to utilize 
"folk" medicine in Mexico 


Predisposition to utilize 
"Polk" medicine in U. S, 


Predisposition to utilize 
"scientific" medicine in 
Mexico 

Predisposition to utilize 
"scientific" medicine in 


U. S. 


Familiarity with "folk 
medicine" 


Familiarity with "sci- 
entific medicine" 


Frequency of bathing 


Frequency of brushing teeth 


With one exception (familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, I), these 
correlations are too low to be more than faintly suggestive. They raise 
a number of questions, nonetheless. We might ask, for example, why age 
is directly correlated both to familiarity with "folk" medicine and 
familiarity with "scientific" medicine. Our preliminary hypothesis would 
have led us to expect the former but not the latter. We might ask why age 
is directly correlated to two of our "scientific utilization" scales, but 
inversely correlated to two others. And we might ask why age proved to be 
directly correlated to frequency of bathing, which is contrary to what our 
crude working hypothesis would have led us to anticipate. Unfortunately, we 


cannot answer such questions as these on the basis of information presently 
available. 


b. Education. 


Our expectation would be that increased education was associated with 
greater knowledge of "scientific" concepts, greater inclination to use 
"scientific" forms of therapy, and a correspondingly lower inclination 
to use "folk" techniques. The following table sets forth the r's we 
found between years of schooling completed and our several dependent 
variables. 


Table 172 
Coefficients of Correlation Between Braceros' Bducation 
and Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to Education 


(r) 


Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, I 209 
Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, II 200 (-.0049) 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific medicine," I 14 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific medicine," II .10 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine, 
general -.11 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine 
in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine 
in U. S. 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" | 
medicine, U. S. | 
Familiarity with "folk" medicine 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Familiarity with “scientific” medicine 
Frequency of bathing 
Frequency of brushing teeth 


Here, again, we see the direction of the relationships 1 i ch 
we might have hypothesized, but the degree of the association is in most 
cases very small. The only noteworthy relationship in this list appears 
to be that between education and frequency of brushing teeth. Informants 
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with more education reported that they brushed their teeth distinctly 
more often than those who had had less education. 


ec. Children. 


This variable may be assumed to constitute a rough composite index 
of several other variables. It is, of course, highly correlated with 
marital status (relatively few married couples in Mexico are childless); 
it is probably related to socio-economic status (large families are 
probably more characteristic of peasant Mexico than of urbanized Mexico); 
and it is no doubt associated to a considerable extent with age. 


Broadly speaking, we might wish to hypothesize that number of children 
would prove to be inversely correlated with scores on our "scientific" 
scales, and directly correlated with scores on our "folk" scales. The 
actual r's were as follows. 


Table 173 


Coefficients of Correlation Between Braceros' Number of Children 
and Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to Number of Children 


(r) Se a ae, ® 


Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, I 125 

Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, II 

Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, I 

Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, II 

Predisposition to utilize "folk" 
medicine, general 

Predisposition to utilize "folk" 
medicine in Mexico 

Predisposition to utilize "folk" 
medicine in U, S, 

Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, Mexico 

Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, U. S. 

Familiarity with "folk” medicine 

Familiarity with "scientific" medicine 

Frequency of bathing 

Frequency of brushing teeth 


Many of these r's are among the lowest we have yet observed. Only one 
is sufficiently pronounced to warrant serious attention. The correlation 
between number of children and our first "hot-cold" scale was .25, which 
is to say, braceros with more children tended to be more familiar with the 
concept of "hot" and "cold" foods and beverages. Qnly to this highly limited 
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extent was our expectation borne out that there would be an association 
between size of families and our dependent variables. 


d. Dependents. 


At first glance, it might appear that "number of dependents” is merely 
another way of saying "number of children plus wife." If this were true, 
the correlation between our codes of these two variables would approach 
1.00. In fact, the correlation between the two was .495: high by comparison 
with the other associations we have been discussing, but far from perfect. 
Evidently, many of our informants (most of them single men) who had no 
children were nevertheless supporting a number of dependents with their 
U. S, earnings. This is quite understandable, given the extended family 
system which is characteristic of rural Mexico. 


One has no particular reason to anticipate that there will be any 
consistent relationship between number of dependents and scores on our 
various dependent variables. The only hypothesis which comes readily to 
mind is that informants with unusually heavy family responsibilities in 
Mexico might be particularly anxious to avoid giving offense, and might be 
particularly disposed to answer within what they conceive to be the 
interviewer's own frame of reference. This would lead to a direct correlation 
between number of dependents and scores on "scientific" scales; the converse 
with respect to "folk" scales. Actual r's may be found in the following 
table. 


Table 174 


| 

| 

| Coefficients of Correlation Between Braceros' Dependents and 
Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to Dependents 
(x) 


Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, I ae 
Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, II -00 (.00L) 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, I 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, II 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 
medicine, general 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 
medicine in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 
medicine in U.S, 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 
medicine in U.S. 
Familiarity with "folk medicine" 
Familierity with "scientific medicine” 
Frequency of bathing 
Frequency of brushing teeth 


None of these relationships is high enough in magnitude to warrant 
our serious attention. It may be noted, however, that the direction of 
the relationships runs counter to our tentative hypothesis in as many cases 
as not. 


e. Size of home town. 


It was anticipated that our informants' standing on the "folk-scien- 
tific” continuum would be statistically related to the size of the town 
from which they came. We expected that braceros who came from small 
ranchitos would tend to score higher on "folk" scales, and lower on 
"scientific" scales, than braceros who came from urban centers. Let us 
see to what extent this expectation was borne out. 


Table 175 
Coefficients of Correlation Between Size of Braceros' Home Towns 
and Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to Size of Town 


Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, I 
Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, II (.004) 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific 

medicine", I 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific 

medicine", II 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine, 

general 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine, 

in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine, 

x bra O AY FS 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, U, S. ~.09 
Familiarity with "folk" medicine =. 16 
Familiarity with "scientific" medicine Le 
Frequency of bathing -.19 
Frequency of brushing teeth apis: 


By and large, these coefficients of correlation tend to corroborate 
our hypothesis. Most of them are in the direction we might have anticipated, 
and several of them are of a higher order of magnitude than those we have 
been examining heretofore. Table 175, however, contains two unexpected 
findings: predisposition to utilize folk medicine in the United States is 
directly correlated with size of informants' home towns; and predisposition 
to utilize scientific medicine in the United States is inversely correlated. 
In other words, braceros from the larger cities of Mexico would be more 
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inclined to seek "folk" therapy in this country, and less inclined 
seek "scientific" therapy, than would braceros from smaller towns. 
are at a loss as to why this should be so. 


f. Socio-economic class. 


Our schedules included several items of information which our inter- 
viewers were instructed to enter on each questionnaire when the informant 
had left. One of these items was an assessment of the informant's socio- 
economic status, in terms of a norm for the bracero population. Six 
categories were provided: lower-lower; upper-lower; lower-middle; upper- 
middle; lower-upper; and upper-upper. Although the terms are the same as 
those suggested by Warner and associates for the study of social class in 
the United States,l the resemblance ends there. An upper-upper ranking 
on the bracero scale would probably correspond roughly with lower-middle 
class ranking in U. S. terms. A lower-middle ranking on the bracero scale 
would correspond roughly with lower-lower ranking in the U. S, A lower- 
lower ranking in terms of the bracero population would have no counter- 
part in the United States. The bracero who was classified in this manner 
would probably beAn almost pure-blooded Indian, barefooted or with sandals 
fashioned from automobile tires, ragged, dusty, emaciated, illiterate, meek, 
old before his years. 


Our indices for assessment of braceros' socio-economic status were, 
of course, largely inferential and largely subjective. We did not ask our 
informants how much land they owned, how large their houses were, or how 
mach money they had. From such external signs as dress, haircut-and beard, 
and footwear, we were able to make certain judgments. ‘These judgments 
were supplemented by the answers we got to questions concerning education, 
usual occupation, size of home town, and so forth. And both physical and 
biographical information were supplemented by the bearing and demeanor of 
the informant during the course of the interview. For example, alertness, 
self-confidence, articulateness, and the like, were considered to be just 
as good, if not better, indicators than huaraches (sandals). A man might 
wear huaraches, field "pajamas", and a battered sombrero in the belief that 
his chances of obtaining a contract would be enhanced thereby, but unless 
he were a consummate pretender, he would likely provide clear cues to his 
real status in the course of a forty-five minute interview. By the same 
token, a bracero from one of the bottom rungs would hardly be able to hide 
his station behind a new set of khakis, even if he could afford them, which 
he almost certainly could not. There is an air of docility, hopelessness, 
and something amounting almost to obliviousness, which bespeaks the exist- 
ence a Mexican peon has had to lead, and from which he cannot, at this 
point in his life, escape. 


iL: 


W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social Class in America, a Manual 
of Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1949). 


While our technique of assessment was admittedly highly conditional 
upon subjective judgments, the "proof of the pudding" in any sociological 
index is its consistency with--which is to say, its ability to predict-- 
other indices. We were gratified to discover that our rankings of informants 
according to socio-economic class correlated more highly with our scales 
of dependent variables than did any other of our independent variables, 
including age, education, or size of home town. We found that there tended 
to be a well defined direct correlation between socio-economic class and 
ranking on our "scientific" scales, and a well defined tendency toward 
inverse correlation between social class and ranking on our "folk" scales. 


Table 176 


Coefficients of Correlation Between Estimates of Braceros' 
Socio-Economic Standing and Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to Social Class 
(x) 


Familiarity with "hot-cold" concept, I 216 
Familiarity with “hot-cold" concept, II ok 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, I 22h 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, II 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 

medicine, general 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 

medicine in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 

medicine in U, S, 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, U. S. .08 
Familiarity with "folk" medicine -.18 
Familiarity with "scientific" medicine ¥u8 
Frequency of bathing -.37 
Frequency of brushing teeth ~.28 


i re nh 


There can be little doubt that we have here a case of an independent 
variable which bears a clear and consistent relationship to the dependent 
variables in which we are interested. It will be noted that six of these 
r's are above +.20, which is often used as a breaking point in judging the 
Wsignificance" of correlations. Four other r's in this series approach 
that level. 


The only obvious question which might be raised is this: Why was there 
a relatively high direct correlation between social class and "hot-cold" 
scores. Perhaps the answer has to do with general alertness. Our informants 
were not asked whether they agreed with the "hot-cold" concept; only 
whether they had heard of it. 
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8. Partial Correlations 


Partial correlation is the term applied to an r which is found to 
exist between two variables when the influence of certain other variables 
upon the relationship has been removed. By means of the partial correlation 
technique, intervening variables are "held constant." Let us 
assume, for example, that a relatively high association were found between 
education and advocacy of abolishing capital punishment. But we might 
wonder whether the association were more apparent than real. We might 
wonder, for example, whether the crucial independent variable at work was 
perhaps income, or size of city of present residence, or size of city of 
upbringing, or perhaps even the size of the college one had attended. 
Through partial correlation analysis, we could assess the "pure" relation- 
ship between education and attitudes toward capital punishment, outside 
any possible influence of these intervening variables. Through this 
statistical technique, we would achieve the same result as we would if we 
had somehow contrived to select a sample in which everyone had the same 
income, lived in the same sized city, had been brought up in the same 
sized city, and had gone to the same sized college. Since a large sample 
which met these specifications could never be found, the 
usefulness of partial correlations becomes apparent. 


It will be recalled that we had initially intended to match our "before" 
and "after" groups according to age, education, and so forth, but that we 
were unable to carry out this intention, due to the premature termination 
of our field work. By partial correlation, we are able to compensate BEES part 


this shortcoming. In this section, we shall examine the relationships 
between our dependent variables and our principal independent variable, 
controlling the possible influence of the independent variables in which 
we are not primarily interested: age, education, children, dependents, 
size of home town, and socio-economic class. 


Although it would be possible to "partial ou " these intervening 
variables one at a time, and then in various combinations, in the interests 
of brevity we shall here proceed immediately to “partial out" all six 
simultaneously. When the effect of these six intervening variables is 
removed, the coefficients of correlation between U, S, "exposure" and our 
thirteen dependent variables are as follows. 


Table 177 


Coefficients of Correlation Between Braceros' Experience in the 
United States, and Thirteen Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables Relationship to U. S. Experience _ 
(x) 


SN RNmM we Ar lee ON 2 a eens elon Meee bean SEE ee eet Rhea ee ae 
Familiarity with "hot-cold" universe, I -.O1 
Familiarity with "“hot-cold" universe, II 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, I 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine, II 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 

medicine, general 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 

medicine in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "folk" 

medicine in U. S. 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine in Mexico 
Predisposition to utilize "scientific" 

medicine in U. S,. 19 
Familiarity with "folk" medicine 200 
Familiarity with "scientific" medicine -,O01 
Frequency of bathing eae 
Frequency of brushing teeth 222 


a 


Let us comment briefly upon each of these data. In a real sense, they 
represent the culmination of our entire research project, at least in its 
theoretical and methodological aspects, 


(1) The relationship between U, S, experience and familiarity with 
the "hot-cold" concept was almost non-existent. (Actually, it was less 
than -.01, but all these r's are rounded to the second decimal point. ) 


(2) The relationship between U, S, experience and our second scale 
of "hot-cold" knowledge was in a different direction from that we might 
have expected, but was too slight in degree to enable us to consider it 
meaningful. 


(3) Our informant's inclination to utilize "scientific" medicine, 
as reflected in the first of our scales on this subject, was correlated 
with U. S. experience to such a low degree that here, again, we may well 
discount the finding entirely. 


(4) ‘There was a somewhat higher correlation, however, between U, S, 
experience and our second scale of "scientific utilization". This second 
seale derived chiefly from doctor visits during the preceding year. 


(5) The relationship between U. S. "exposure" and general inclination 
to use folk medicine was inverse, but too small to justify further con- 
sideration. 


(6) The relationship between "exposure" and inclination to use folk 
medicine under more specific conditions, however, was more pronounced. 
When the qualifying phrase, "in Mexico" was added to our hypothetical 
situations, r became -.14, meaning that informants with more U. Ss. experi- 
ence were less inclined to favor folk therapeutics. 


(7) The same type of relationship, to Slightly re pronounced degree, 
obtained when the qualifying phrase was changed to "in the United States." 
Even an r of -.1/7, however, is far from being conclusive. 


(8) Predisposition to use "scientific" medicine in Mexico was related 
to U. S. experience to the same degree as predisposition to use "folk" 
medicine in Mexico--but the relationship was in the opposite direction. 
The coefficient of correlation in this case was +.14 rather than -.14. 


(9) Inclination to use "scientific" medicine in the U, S., when 
related to U. S. experience, yielded the highest r of any of the pairs we 
have considered thus far; .19. In other words, there was a fairly well 
defined tendency for informants with a background of U. S,. experience to 
seek "scientific" therapy, while in this country, more often than informants 


who did not have such a background. 


(10) ‘The next pair--familiarity with "folk" medicine’ fh 9})°R, "experi - 
ence--yielded the lowest relationship possible; which is to say, no 
relationship at all: .00. 


(11) The coefficient of correlation was almost as low between U. S. 
experience and scores on our scale of knowledge of "scientific" medicine. 
An r of -.01 might well be found in any nonsense coupling, such as voting 
behavior and pieces of popcorn consumed during a two and three-quarter hour 
movie. 


(12) <A well marked relationship evidently obtains between U. S, experi- 
ence and frequency of bathing. It would be well, however, to bear in mind 
the possibility that some informants with U. S. experience answered this 
question not so much in terms of their personal behavior as in terms of 
what they knew to be the normative behavior acceptable in our culture. 


(13) Another fairly distinct positive correlation seems to exist 
between U. S. "exposure" and frequency of tooth-brushing. The foregoing 
note of caution applies here as well. 


What are we to make of these relationships? Does experience in the 
United States "cause" changes in healthways? Is the bracero program 
serving, in effect, as a technical assistance program, and bringing about 
improved knowledge and techniques in rural Mexico? 


We shall not attempt to deal with questions about "causation." There 


may be factors about which we know nothing, and which we have hence been 
unable to assess or control, underlying and influencing both our dependent 
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and independent variables. The most we can do, given our present knowledge, 
is to speak of degrees of association between the several variables we 
have examined. 


When six intervening variables were controlled, we found no meaningful 
associations between U. S. experience and the following independent 
variables: familiarity with the "hot-cold” universe; familiarity with 
other aspects of "folk" medicine; familiarity with "scientific" medicine; 
general predisposition to utilize "folk" medicine; and general predispo- 
sition to utilize "scientific" medicine. To this extent, we may say that 
the bracero program is apparently not serving as a "technical assistance 
program," and bears little or no relationship with the knowledge and 
techniques of rural Mexico. 


We found modest but possibly significant relationships between U. S. 
experiénce and the following healthways indices; personal hygiene; doctor 
visits during the previous year; and inclination to utilize "scientific" 
medicine, in contrast to "folk" medicine, under certain defined circum- 
stances. To this extent, we may say that the bracero program appears to 
be associated with changes in the healthways of braceros. 


It will be noted that all the dimensions in which we found evidence 
of change associated with U. S, experience are dimensions which might be 
called "actional" rather than "attitudinal." It seems important, too, to 
note that almost all of these dimensions are related to actually being in 
the United States, rather than having been in the United States. Braceros 
returning to Mexico after a contract in this country report more doctor 
visits; more frequent showers; more frequent tooth-brushing; and so forth. 
To what extent will these forms of behavior carry over into environments 
where there probably are no shower baths; where there is no running water 
to facilitate tooth-brushing; where there probably is no doctor, and where 
he probably costs more than one can afford even if he is available? 


If we had reason to believe braceros were returning to Mexico with new 
habits of mind to accompany their new habits of personal hygiene and the 
like, we might be inclined to predict some carry-over of the new culture 
into the old setting. If braceros returned to Mexico with a pronounced 
desire for hygienic practices--if scientific medical care had assumed the 
status of a value to be striven for, and sacrificed for--if the adoption 
of these new values were accompanied by a down-grading of former confidence 
in supernatural and other folk beliefs--then it might be possible for these 
braceros to overcome the discouragements they will almost certainly 
encounter when they return to their villages and try to continue the 
practices they may have found cagenial in the U. S. But we found no such 
revisions of values and aspirations among braceros, following their experi- 
ence in the United States. 


It remains to be answered why there appears to be relatively little 
change in healthways agcompanying the contact of braceros with a new cultural 
setting. It is almost/anthropological axiom that culture contact leads to 
culture change. Do our data need to be revised, or does the axiom need to 
be revised? The following broad interpretations of our findings might be 
made: 


(1) Perhaps healthways are more resistant to change than other types 
of folkways. To the extent that there is a quasi-religious quality about 
certain healthways, part of our explanation may lie here. As we pointed 
out in an earlier section of this chapter, it is a generally accepted 
principle that the non-material elements of culture, and the sacred 
elements particularly, are stabler than the material and secular elements. 
But, on the other hand, healthways deal for the most part, not with some- 
thing esoteric, but with something immediately accessible to the senses: 
bodily pain or ease. We have observed that in most regards, 
braceros seem quite pragmatic rather than doctrinaire about their health 
needs. It is rather doubtful that we can account in major part for our 
research findings on the grounds that braceros conceive their healthways 
to be tightly bound up with their personal integrity. 


(2) Healthways are to a large extent situational. As one of our 
pracero informants put it, 


When the men return to Mexico, many of them have good 
ideas. But after being in Mexico for a while we forget these 
things. Nos hacemos adonde vivimos.+ 


The idiom means, literally, "we become where we live," and expresses 
succinctly the point we are trying to make. But even this, while undeniably 
an important factor in the interpretation we are seeking for our data, 
cannot wholly account for our findings. Many of our informants, it will 
be recalled, had become, in effect, permanent residents of the United States. 
If they had "become where they lived," they would have made notably high 
scores on "scientific" scales, and notably low scores on "folk" scales. 

A careful examination of the scores by informants who had been in the 
United States six years or more does not reveal any dramatic differences 
from the scores of other groups. 


(3) As we have repeatedly observed throughout this report, the 
average bracero leaves his village and comes to the United States under 
contract because he feels he has to in order to survive. He comes to this 
country because he is hungry for the physical necessities of life, not 
because he is hungry for new experience. The compulsions of bracerismo no 
doubt explain to a degree the narrowed focus of attention which appears 
to be characteristic of many of the workers. ‘This narrowed focus of 
attention, in turn, no doubt explains to a degree the fact that relatively 
few of the cues of our culture are picked up by braceros. But, once again, 
we can hardly accept this as an ultimate explenation for the research 
findings we have reviewed above. Cultural change rarely if ever occurs 
because people want it. It comes about "subliminally." It enters "through 
the back door," even as the guardians of the house of culture are protecting 
the front door against outside influences. New cues perceived out of the 
corners of braceros' eyes would be at least as likely to bring about culture 
change as those perceived frontally--and perhaps even more sO. 


(4) Perhaps braceros lose relatively little of their old culture, 


interview, August 30, 1957. 


and take on relatively little of that of the United States,+ because, in 
fact, they are given little opportunity to do either. ‘There is a fatal 
flaw in all the interpretations we have advanced to this point. They all 
assume that geographical location is tantamount to culture contact. With 
respect to the bracero system, at least, this assumes too mich. ‘The 
bracero is in the United States, but he is not of the United States. One 
of our informants, a bracero camp manager, said with some pride, "The 
bracero doesn't have a chance to get homesick up here. He never really 
leaves Mexico. "© Although this is a considerable exaggeration, and many 
of our bracero informants made it very clear that they were homesick, 
there is enough truth in it to give us pause. 


Is it a kindness to these workers, as the above bracero camp manager 
felt, to operate California's 5,000 bracero camps as 5,000 "Little Mexico's?" 
Many people feel that it is. Many people feel, what is more, that this 
policy is a kindness to the community and to the state. It is often argued 
that this is an outstanding advantage of the bracero system over the 
employment of American citizens; the domestics create problems of welfare, 
education, and so forth, whereas Mexican Nationals do their work silently 
and efficiently, keep to themselves, and go home when the job is finished. 
To the extent that this policy is effective, it can hardly fail to 
influence the extent to which braceros learn new health attitudes and 
practices~-and other new attitudes and practices--while they are in the 
United States. And there can be little doubt the policy is effective. 


At one point in our survey, we asked a subsample of our informants, 
"Have you had any contact with Americans--in stores, in town, or anyplace 
like that? If so, were your relations with them pleasant or not?" ‘The 
replies we received were as follows. 


Table 178 


Contacts of 155 Braceros with Americans 


Contacts 
Pleasant 
Unpleasant 


No contact 


Don't know; don’t 


remember 12.9 


| 


TOTAL 255 100.0 | 
RS Mat at RTE NS in Mt NE Mot 238 ae 


live assume throughout this discussion that change or absense of change 
in healthways is an indication, although certainly not proof, of change or 
absence of change in other folkways. 
2 
Interview, July 25, 1957. 
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Virtually all of those who indicated they had had contacts with 
Americans (we used the term loosely, to refer to any resident of the U. S, who 
was not a bracero) specified that they were referring to their foreman on 
the job. For our present purposes, it is difficult to regard the mayordomo 
as a cultural surrogate so much as a mere extension of the job itself. We 
can hardly expect that braceros will pick up meaningful cultural cues 
from a functionary whose contact with the workers is largely limited to 
exhortations to increase their quantity and quality of production. 

Other contacts between braceros and U. S. citizens appear to be 
limited almost exclusively to the following types: customer-vendor; illicit; 
and violent. None is likely to provide a particularly felicitous intro- 
duction to what we may like to think of as the culture of the United States. 


We asked another subsample, "What do you think you will remember 
longest about the United States?" The overwhelming majority of the replies 
were couched in purely materialistic terms. 


Table 179 


Responses of 255 Braceros to the Question, 
"What do you think you will remember longest about the United States?" 


Responses Percent 


The work 

The money 

Cities, freeways, etc. 
The standard of living 
The people 

Ill treatment 

Other 


Nothing 


Don't know 
| 


Much might be said about the isolation of Mexican contract workers 
from the society which uses their labors. In another place, the present 
writer has remarked that whatever potentialities may inhere in the bracero 
program for improving Pan-American relations are almost totally 


unrealized. But for the purposes of the present discussion, the important 
point is that whatever opportunities might lie in the bracero program 

for effective culture contact and culture change are, likewise, unrealized. 
In this fact may consist the principal explanation for the phenomenon we 
have been trying to explain: a massive population movement, involving, in 
many cases, the same individuals year after year; movement of this large 
population group from one of the more "underdeveloped" countries of the 
world to one of the most highly "developed"; and yet little alteration in 
the way of life of the people from the less "developed" of the two 
countries. 


E. Other Social Consequences 


The emphasis we have placed on health considerations throughout much 
of this report should not be taken as an indication that we necessarily 
believe health is more important than other aspects of human experience. 

In this concluding section of our chapter on "Healthways and Social Change" 
let us give recognition to the truth that possible changes in health 
attitudes and practices are but one of many ways in which the bracero 
program may be influencing the lives of braceros, their families, and their 
associates. We have just seen that, in point of fact, changes in healthways 
attributable to the existence of the bracero program are scanty. But, it 
might be said, other sorts of changes might logically have to come before 
changes in healthways. For example, increases in economic levels will 
perhaps be necessary before Mexico's peasantry can begin to think seriously 
about such things as doctor's services, hot and cold running water, and a 
quart of milk a day. 


What can we say of the impact of the bracero program upon the economy, 
and upon other aspects of life in rural Mexico? 


1. Economic 


Bracero-users and the administrators of the bracero program maintain, 
almost unanimously, that the economic impact of the program upon Mexico 
is salutary. During one of the periodic Congressional hearings on 
extension of Public Law 78, for example, the following colloquy took place 
between two senators and three high officials of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


The CHAIRMAN (Aiken, R., Vermont). What does this program 
mean to Mexico in terms of dollars? How much do the Mexican 
laborers earn in the United States? Have you any estimate of 
that?. »« « « 


Mr. GOODWIN (Director, Bureau of Employment Security). We 
have an estimate of that. Do you recall those figures, Mr. Larin? 


licarings of a Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Agriculture, on H, R. 10357, etc., 85th Congress, 2nd Session, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 11, 1958, pp. 412-420. 
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Mr. LARIN (Chief, Farm Labor Section, BES). . . We think 
upward of $30 million goes back to Mexico, ‘That does not include 
what is spent in the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. About a third of what they earn goes back 
to Mexico? 


Mr. LARIN. More than that. I think it would be about half. 


Senator ELLENDER (D., Louisiana). I saw an estimate which 
showed that 17 to 20 million dollars would go to Mexico. 


Mr. LARIN. Upward of $30 million. 


Senator ELLENDER. That goes back to Mexico? 
Mr. LARIN, Yes, sir. 


Mr. MASHBURN (Assistant Secretary of Labor). Which I think 
is about 50 per cent. ‘This is a lever which we may be able to 
use in the coming negotiations of the (international) agreement. 


In the 1958 hearings on re-extension of Public Law 78, the same 
subject was treated in the following manner; 


Mr. GATHINGS (D., Ark.) I wonder who could testify as to 
the economic value of this program to the Republic of Mexico? 
What does it mean to Mexico? You are down on the border, or 
close by, Mr. Kirklin. 


Mr. KIRKLIN (Representing Users of Mexican Nationals in the 
State of Texas). Mr. Chairman, I have been told--this is hearsay, 
but I have been told that it is one of their top dollar revenues 
to Mexico. Now, this is hearsay, but I have been informed that 
it is one of their top dollar revenues in Mexico, because these 
people send a world of money, by the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars back down there, and it has really helped those people 
immensely. * %* * 


Mr. GATHINGS., We were discussing here a few moments ago a 
very important question, and that is the economic value of this 
program to the Republic of Mexico. [I understand from Mr. Teague 
(R., Calif.) that probably Mr. Tolbert could give us some 
information on that. Mr. Tolbert, would you come up? 


Mr. TOLBERT (Manager, Ventura County Citrus Growers Committee). 
I am William Tolbert from Santa Paula, Calif. Two years ago, 
Mr. Chairman, I was attending a meeting in Culiacdn, Mexico, 
where the Minister of Agriculture of Mexico, Mr. Flores Mufioz, was 
making a speech to a group of farmers and farm cooperative members. 


© diearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 83rd. 
Congress, 1st Session, on S. 1207, Washington, D, C. 1953, De 29. 
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During his speech, he made a statement which, in effect, was 
about this, sir, that there are three sources of dollar income 

to Mexico that are extremely high, the first being tourists, 

the second being mining, and the third being the income from 
praceros, the money they brought back and sent back from the 
United States. He said it was the feeling of the official 
Mexican government that the bracero dollar was worth considerably 
more than the tourist and the mining dollar, because they were 
channeled in very narrow channels, and the bracero dollar spread 
all over Mexico. 


He said in the same speech that the program had done, more 
than anything else, to create a middle-class agricultural farmer 
in Mexico. 


Recently--I was in Mexico last week, and this is hearsay--it 
was reported to us by a minor government official that they were 
making a survey of dollars that had come in, and it had already 
reached $33 million for last year. 


Mr. POAGE (D., Texas). From the bracero program? 


Mr. TOLBERT. Yes. 


Mr. GATHINGS. ‘That means a lot, too; $33 million there would 
buy a lot more than $33 million in this country. 


Mr. TOLBERT. Yes, sir.+ 


In a Ph.D. dissertation prepared for Stanford University's Department 
of Hispanic-American Studies, a former bracero-users' representative 
stated that estimates of braceros' annual remittances ran as high as 
$300,000,000. No indication was given, however, of the persons who had 
made these estimates, or on what type of evidence they were based. 


Proponents of the program often supplement the foregoing sorts of 
over-all estimates with descriptions of the remittance experiences of 
particular individuals or particular camps. For example, Fred Heringer, 
Vice-President of the California Farm Bureau Federation, told the writer, 


T had a hundred Nationals working for me this past season. 
I sent home from $1,500 to $2,000 for them, each week, on the 


lyearings before a Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Agriculture, on H. R. 10357, etc. , Washington, D. C., 1958, p. 336 and 
p. 367. 


eRichard Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
A Case Study of Chihuahua (Stanford, Calif.: 


O95 Pesta ck « 
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average, I do all this kind of banking for them, because they 
have learned they can trust me.+ 


The manager of a major association of bracero-users in the "citrus 
belt" said, 


Our men send money home regularly. . . . I would estimate 
that 30% of our men send money home each week. But it is a 
rotating 30%. What they'll do is borrow money from their 
puddies so that they can send a bit more home this week, and 
then, next week, when their buddies are ready to send money 
home, they'll repay the money. So it works out that 30% send 
money and borrow from another 30%. In effect, about 60% of 
the men are sending something each week. 


The manager of another large bracero-users' association in Southern 
California said, 


What the Nationals do with their money varies a great deal. 
We had one fellow up here--he was the hardest worker you ever 
saw in your life. He wasn't very big, but he was very wiry. 
He would work ten hours a day, every day, and love it. He 
saved every nickel he made. When he went home he was able to 
buy some land and he put it into tomatoes. He also bought some 
dairy cattle; now he is sitting pretty. . .. Then we have also 
had some men up here who were good workers and earned darn good 
money, but who went home without a penny of it. ‘They let it slip 
through their fingers. . ... Just to show you: during the war, 
when they let the Nationals stay as mich as five years, we had 
one fellow who went back with $1,500. ‘That is a fortune in 
Mexico. He was able to buy fifty acres of land, with three 
houses on it. So he is now a landholder and a landlord. But 
just to show you how it can go, another fellow who had been here 
the same length of time, and had made just about the same amount 
of money while he was here, went home with just $3 to show 
LOM LCR ils 


We have sent up to $5,000 to Mexico every two weeks from 
this camp. > In general, I would say that the men come up here 
having worked for somebody else all their lives. If they play 
it smart, when they get back to Mexico, they are in a seg “te 
to reverse roles and to hire other people to work for them. 


The manager of a San Joaquin County growers' association stated in 
a Congressional hearing that the bracero program was elevating standards 


linterview, October 19, 1957. 
Interview, July 24, 1957. 
3the camp has a capacity of approximately 500 men. 


Pe Peaxvtien; July 13, 1957. 
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in rural Mexico to such an extent California growers needed to begin 
importing mch of their foreign contract labor from Japan. 


. « » we favor this increase (of Japanese Nationals) because 
we look for a decrease in the number of Mexican Nationals coming 
in. We feel that the bracero program is going to peter out 
because it has been so successful. I mean, these workers are 
going back to Mexico independently wealthy, in Mexican terms. 
They are setting themselves up as independent farmers, or 
businessmen of one type or another. When they have made their 
stake here in the United States, they don't come back. So 
this is the reason why we feel that in the near future we are 
going to have to start thinking seriously of other sources of 
seasonal workers. Our tomato industry, as you know, is 
particularly dependent upon a large number of workers being 
available for the harvest season which lasts, perhaps, six 
weeks. 


In the course of our investigations, several braceros stated that they 
hed made a sizeable "stake" in the United States, and had put it to good 
use. We noted two interesting things in this connection. First, although 
these men had made their "stake," they had continued to return to the 
United States. Second, virtually all our informants who had managed to 
save appreciable sums had been working in the "citrus belt," where, as 
we have seen earlier in this report, it is commonplace for a bracero to 
work eighteen consecutive months, and more, under renewed contracts. 


For example, one bracero, who was working in the Southern California 
Farmers' Association camp, said, 


In 1944, I came to the United States as a bracero for the 
first time. I was here until 1947. ‘Then, in 1952, I came 
again. I came to this camp, and I liked it so well that I have 
been coming back ever since. My brother has also been coming 
here as a bracero, and between the two of us, we have made 
enough money to buy a nice farm in Durango. We are raising 
chickens and pigs. We have been able to put in a windmill, and 
buy other improvements with the money we are making here... . 
We are hiring men to take care of our ranch while we are in 
the United States. We are paying them 12 pesos a day, which is 
a very good wage in Mexico, but is only 96¢ in American money. 


Another bracero in a Southern California camp said, 


I have been a bracero for four years. The reason that I 
keep coming back is that my partners and I need the money. The 


luoward Wilson, Secretary, California Tomato Growers’ Association, 
testimony before Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary, Los Angeles, April 30, 1957. 


“Interview, July 24, 1957. 


government of Mexico provides that every citizen may have a 
certain amount of land if he wants to use it for farming. Some 
friends of mine and I got together and pooled our land rights. 
We have started a coffee plantation in the southern part of 
Mexico, We have 50,000 coffee plants and when they get mature, 
we think we will have a very successful business. But in the 
meantime, we need the money to pay our debts, so one of us has 
stayed in Mexico to take care of the plantation, while the 

rest of us are here in the United States.1 


An anthropologist who had done field work in Oaxaca felt that the 
economic impact of the bracero program on that somewhat isolated state had 
been considerable, 


« « - if you go into any of the banks in Oaxaca on Saturday, 
you will probably find a line of Indian women standing there, 
barefooted, clutching envelopes with U. S. air mail stamps. Well, 
now, there is no doubt what's in those envelopes. These are 
checks that have been sent back to them by their husbands in the 
United States. And this is a new experience for these people. 
They have never had this kind of money before. Many of them-- 
probably most of them--have never been inside a bank before the 
bracero program started.® 


However, it is easy to exaggerate, from such impressionistic 
evidence as this, the economic impact of the bracero program upon Mexico. 
If we accept Mr. Tolbert's estimate that $33,000,000 is being returned to 
Mexico annually as a result of the bracero program, we should remember that 
this amounts to about $73 per man. If we use the figure of $50,000,000, 
which is often cited as being semi-official, we should remember that this 
represents net earnings of about $110 per man. Since we know the average 
bracero stays in the United States about 3 1/3 months3, or 14 1/2 weeks, 
the former estimate represents average weekly receipts of approximately 
$5.00, while the latter represents average weekly receipts of about $7.50. 
These are not particularly impressive earnings, even in Mexican terms. 


At this point, it is appropriate to recall portions of our discussion 
in Chapters IV ("Why Are They Here?") and VIII ("Wages"). In Chapter IV, 
for example, we noted that the average bracero in our sample stated that 
it required 17 pesos per day ($1.36 American money) to maintain his family 
at a minimal level. (See Table 37, page 104.) ‘This amounts to $9.52 
per week, to which must be added the principal and interest on the debt 
which virtually every bracero incurs in negotiating the contracting process. 
To pay a loan of $150 (apparently the average), within six months (the 
maximum usually allowed), at 10% interest per month (the absolute minim), 
requires payments of approximately $9.00 per week. $9.00 plus $9.52 is 


linterview, July 24, 1957. 


eratervicw, June 3, 1957. 


Hearings before a Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Agriculture, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, on H.R. 10357, etc., Washington 
Da 59. 19585. pe B52. 
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$18.52. In Chapter VIII, however, we saw that our informants who had 
completed a contract reported they were able to return only $14.00 per 

week to Mexico, on the average.(See Table 63, page 253.) Our informants wre 
reporting,for the most part, on earnings in California, which nays the 
highest wages of any state employing Mexican Nationals. 


In the light of this evidence, it seems very unlikely that the 
bracero system is working any economic revolution in rural Mexico. It 
seems very unlikely that "the bracero program is going to peter out 
because it has been so successful.” 


All the evidence we have been able to accumulate in the course of 
this study points toward the conclusion that the bracero program is self- 
perpetuating, in that the workers involved have to continue returning to 
the United States merely to retain their original position--usually a very 
lowly position--within the economic structure of Mexico. 


This was demonstrated - clearly in replies we got to such questions 
as "Do you intend to return to the United States again some day, as a 
bracero?" 93.7% of our informants said "yes." (See Table 39, page 106.) 
Another question bearing on this point was the following: "When you return 
to Mexico, do you expect to go back to the same type of work, some 
different type of work, or do you expect to return to the United States 
right away?” Replies were as follows. 


Table 180 


Plans for the Immediate Future of 167 Braceros 
Returning to Mexico upon Completion of Contracts in the United States 


100.0 
Same type of work 67.7 
New type of work 4.8 


Return to U, S, immediately Cia 


In all likelihood, the 113 informants who intended to return to their 
former jobs will have to come back to the United States soon, in an 
attempt to save their situation, for farm workers in Mexico make only 
about $.64 per day. (See Table 35, page 103.) Our informants who hoped to 
go into new jobs were perhaps the braceros one hears about who "improve 
themselves." As we have remarked elsewhere in this report, there mst, of 
course, be a leavening of enough such cases to keep the system viable. 


The following statements by braceros themselves will serve to 
illustrate several of the points we have made. 
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I do not see why I should stay in the United States 
under this contract. Our earnings in this camp are the 
same as we were making in Mexico. 


xXHEEK EK 


The only reason I am staying is that I do not have 
enough money to pay my passage home. As soon as I 2 ii been 
able to save that mach, I am going to leave... . 


HHH HE € 


It is said that braceros are making much money in this 
country; that they are wealthy men when they return to their 
homes. I have had the experience that many of my friends 
have had. My wife sent me a letter recently and she told me 
what is happening to the money I send her. When she goes 
ie the store now, the storekeeper says, "Very well, Sefiora 

» your husband is now making so much money in the 
UETESa States that I shall have to charge you an extra 75 
centavos for a cuartillo of beans, and an extra 50 centavos 
for a cuartillo of corn. And that is the way it passes at 
the store for clothes and everything else. Now, I will tell 
you another thing that happens very commonly to the braceros. 
If our cousin, or our friend, or our friend's mother gets 
sick, they think we are very wealthy, so we should pay for 
it. We get letters that say, "My esteemed cousin; The 
operation will cost 500 pesos. It is such a little thing 
for one who makes the wages of the United States." When that 
happens, what can we do? If we have the money, we give it to 
them. But those are the reasons we are able to save very 
little, even if we have a good contract. 


HEE NM 


IT do not think it is right for us not to make enough 
money to send home. We eat here, because they take the 
deduction from our pay before we even see it. But what about 
our families? All I would like ‘ to be able to make enough 
to be able to support my family. 


ee HEHE SE 


When we come here, we think that we may be lucky 
return to Mexico with a few hundred dollars, American. 


tinterview, September 28, 1958. 
2 
Interview, October 12, 1958. 


“Interview, April 11, 1957. 


Ty 
Interview, October 11, 1958. 


most of us are only able to make enough to sustain our families 
while we are away. Our families are so large, you know. And 
we are not allowed to stay here long enough to make enough 
money to do the things we planned. I know many braceros who 
have been to your country many times, but I do not know any 

of them who have been able to make enough money, or keep it 
long enough to do what they had planned. Most of them do not 
even return to the villages they came from. They just wait 

at the contracting centers, hoping to come back to the United 
States as soon as possible. 


AF Fe 86. 36 3 te 


When I left my home in Jalisco, I thought I would be able 
to get a contract right away. I only left enough money at home 
to last two or three days. It was all I had. Now I have been 
away from home for weeks, and am only getting enough work to 
pay for my own room and board. My family is begging right now, 
on the streets. 


tt F £4 4% 


Where I was working in Mexico, the boss gave me food. 
Although my wages were low, that way I was able to support my 
family. In the United States, you make only money; you do not 
make food. When you do not make enough money, your family has 
nothing to live on. I am going to return home to make sure 
that my family eats. 


*¥ eX HE ¥ 


If you go down to Mexico to look for changes, you are 
going to be disappointed. I come from Jalisco. All around are 
little towns--farming towns. Most of the men have been coming 
to the United States as braceros. I have been there. I know 
them well. ‘There have been no changes--not in farming methods, 
not in anything else. The only change is that the land is idle 
now. 


This last statement brings up another of the controverted aspects of 
the bracero program. Some persons claim the program is having a deleterious 
effect on the Mexican economy since it takes approximately 450,000 workers 
from their jobs, mostly in agriculture, which is still Mexico's largest 
industry. Others say that these 450,000 come to the United States during 
seasons of the year when there is no agricultural work going on in Mexico, 
and that they are surplus workers in any case, whose presence in Mexico 


linterview, June 26, 1957. 


“Interview, August 13, 1958. 
3 


» 


Interview, October 9, 1958. 


Interview, August 12, 1957. 


would only aggravate that country's chronic unemployment and underemployment 
problems. 


The U. S. Department of Labor representative in charge of one of the 
Migratory Stations in the interior of Mexico told us, 


This program is just for the people who would otherwise 
be unemployed here in Mexico. Before they can get past the 
the Mexican authorities here, they have to have a certificate 
from the mayor of their town saying that they do not have any 
land to work, and do not have a job. 


However, the ranking representative of the Mexican government at this 
Migratory Station conceded, 


We know that many of the braceros let their farms go to 
weeds while they come to the United States. But there is 
nothing we can do about it. If they have the permiso from 
their presidente, we have no way to check whether the things 
it says are true or not.© 


A professor of Latin American Studies at a graduate school in Southern 
California told us, 


« « « the bracero program. .. is quite a drain on the 
labor supply in Mexico. ... That is particularly true in 
agriculture. These men are needed right now to do farm work 
in Mexico. . .. The bracero program might be defended on the 
grounds that there is an oversupply of labor in Mexico. 

But this is true only in the sense that the Mexican 

economy cannot support the labor force at a decent standard of 
living. The jobs are there, all right; it is just that they 

do not pay enough. According to classical economics, if part 

of the labor force leaves, the wages for the remainder should go 
up. But this hasn’t happened to any appreciable extent. In 
this respect, the bracero program has solved nothing. 


Statistics issued by the Mexican government yield the impression 
that the country's economy is making remarkable progress. For example, 
publications of the National Bank of Mexico indicate that between 1939 
and 1955, the value of manufactures increased 118,84, the generation of 
electric power increased 196.3%, stock and bond prices rose 514.9%, bank 
deposits increased by 1,760.0%, and so forth. (See Table 161, next page.) 
No one could doubt there has been a good deal of forward momentum in 
these and related lines. But it is well to bear in mind? ROP Matny such 
apparent gains are the result, in large part, of inflation. ‘The Mexican 
Ministry of Finance has devalued the peso repeatedly in the past twenty 


linterview, July 14, 1958. 


°tnterview, July 15, 1958. 


3tnterview, dune 27, 1957. 


Table 181 


Trends in the Mexican Economy, by Selected Indices, 1939-1955 
939" 100,0 


Population 


| 
1943 1108.7 
1944 


410.5 
1945 }124.4 
1946 {117.0 
1947 |120.6 
1948 |123.7 
1949 |126.8 


1950 |131.9 


1951 | 133-5 
1952 | 140.7 
1953 | 144.3 
1954 | 148.4 


1955 | 153.1| 


®First three quarters average. 


manufacturing 
Lume 


| 
| 


Employment in 
nufacturing 


100.0 ;100.0 


103.5 |102.9 
112.0 


124.6 


106.9 
113.4 


115.9 |125.9 


120.0 |132.2 
124.7 | 138.9 
122.7 |139.7 
122.7 |136.7 
124.9 | 143.4 
124.9 


126.9 


152.1 


174.1 


129.6 | 195.0 
129.8 | 194.6 
125.5 | 190.7 


127.7 | 209.7 


130.4 ae ti te bi 


NAyot available. 


SOURCES: 


| Manufacturing 
value 


| 


100.0 |100.0 


109.5 }103.0 


125.6 


15546 


153.9 {134.4 
192.9 |165.7 


216.7 | 22.8 


290.8 
468.7 


250.7 
312.3 
333.5 | 561.8 
371.8 | 466.7 
405.8 


466.6 


405.4 
501.7 
628.6 | 679.8 
650.9 | 659.6 
635.6 | 626.0 


698.4 | 614.0 


<0 
| 


eS ae 


100.0 
102.6 
137.4 
156.1 
234.3 
239.6 
286.5 
341.6 
Wb, 3 
43.7 
409.2 
503.6 
617.5| 
5.5 
626.3 
686.0 


913.0} 


Generation of 


| 


ad 


lectric power 


o 


Stock and bon 


320.5 
305.7 
2hh.9 
272.9 
3339 
4i1.4 
| 52h.5 
| 502.6 
| 499.5 
| 561.0 
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Bank deposits 


100.0 100.0 


111.0 91.4 
180.1 | 126.3 
220.4 200.7 
398.7 | 285.7 
530-9 


681.5 


391.0 
452.7 
704.2 
663.4 
676.3 


553.6 
678.4 
789.4 
725.5 | 847.9 
928.7| 956.0 
1,222.2 | 1,258.9 
1,202.4 | 1,403.1 
1,366.5 | 1,442.9 


1,458,0-+42;07T7 2 


296.3) 614.9] 1,860.0 | 2,117.4 
| | | 


Jie So Bas Le Se 


| Bank loans 


207. 


| 
4 
| 


225.5 


eat 
ae 
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years. (2) Statistics issued by the government of Mexico are hardly to be 
compared in reliability with those issued, say, by the United States 
Department of Commerce. In his thorough examination of industrialization 
in Mexico, Mosk reached the conclusion that 


- » » everything relating to statistics in Mexico-- 
gathering, compilation, and publication--is in a deplorable 
state. .. . It often happens, for example, that two or three 
different departments of the government will publish as many 
different sets of "official" figures for the same thing. * * * 
It mst be pointed out that government departments have been 
known to "manufacture" figures. .. . The temptation to make a 
good public showing for the program which a government depart- 
ment administers has all too often taken the ascendancy over 
strict accuracy.+ 


In the judgment of the present writer, it would be perilous to accept 
the easy assumption that the Mexican economy is making rapid strides 
toward the day when all braceros can be "recalled" from abroad, and given 
a place in a balanced, prosperous economy. It would be incorrect to view 
the bracero system as a temporary aid which is giving the government of 
Mexico "breathing space" in which to attack the basic economic problems of 
the country. The signs seem to indicate that the Mexican government, like 
the United States government, actually regards the bracero program as a 
permanent institution. Neither government is making plans, mich less 
taking action, toward alternative arrangements. 


In view of its subsistence character for most of the men who participate 
in it, and their dependents, the bracero system may be regarded as a form 
of welfare program, which has a virtue most welfare programs do not 
possess: it costs the Mexican treasury almost nothing. The government of 
Mexico may perhaps be excused if it prefers this arrangement to one which 
would involve substantial public expenditures. Yet, at the same time, 
it may be doubted than an economy can be counted healthy if over 10% of 
the population (braceros plus their dependents) is trapped in a subsistence 
"welfare" program which contributes little to their advancement, or 
to the country's national product. 


There seems good reason to believe the bracero system permits the 
government of Mexico to avoid the hard planning, sacrifice, and purging of 
corruption, which will be essential if the country is ever to raise its 
economic level substantially. While opinion differs widely on this point, 
some observers feel that the road currently being traveled by Mexican 
planners has a dead end. The Professor of Latin American Studies we 
quoted a few moments ago went on to tell us, 


I do not accept the proposition that industrialization is the 
way out for every country. I do not believe it is the way out 
for Mexico. The country is just not built for it. Problems 


1sanford Mosk, Industrial Revolution in Mexico, (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950), pp- 109-111, passim. 
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of raw materials, and problems of transportation are too great. 
The country is built for agriculture. It needs water. It 
needs fertilizer. It needs other things. But Mexico could 
grow more than enough food for her people if this were the 
focus of the government's efforts. But the government wants 

to "keep up with the Joneses." It wants to be like the 

United States. So it is placing an overwhelming emphasis 

on industry, and paying relatively little attention to agri- 
culture. So what is happening? Beautiful fields--some of 

the best land in the country--are simply going to waste, while 
the owners are up here in the United States, chasing the Yankee 
dollar. Go down there and you can see it for yourself. There 
are many villages in the heart of Mexico’s agricultural area-- 
Jalisco, Guanajuato, for example--where practically every able- 
bodied man is in the United States. In my opinion, the real 
problem facing the Mexican government is similar to one facing 
the United States government: how to jack up farm income. But 
in this country, it is a problem of too much production. In 
Mexico, it is the reverse. Until Mexico comes to grips with 
this basic problem, there's no hope for it. .. 1 


Still another fairly common justification for the bracero system is 
the contention that it enables Mexican peasants to learn new agricultural 
skills, and consequently to improve their lot upon their return to Mexico. 
Hancock, for example, writes, ". . . technological knowledge brought back 
by braceros is reflected in increased efficiency in agriculture, with at- 
tendant lessening of human misery . ne 


In the course of our investigations, we sought to gather evidence 
bearing on the proposition that the bracero system is serving as a form of 
Point IV program for rural Mexico. We asked a large number of braceros 
who had just completed their contracts, "Have you learned anything about 
farming in the United States which will be useful to you when you return 
to Mexico?" A few informants replied that they had. For example, a 
bracero from Zacatecas stated that he 7 learned to plant seeds at the 
tops of furrows rather than the bottoms. The overwhelming majority of 
our informants, however, said either that they had learned nothing they 
did not already know, or that they would be unable to apply U. S. agri- 
cultural techniques in their villages. 


It should be remembered, in the first place, that we found only 18.1% 
of the braceros in our sample owned any land, either in their own name or 
in partnership with relatives (see Table 23, page 64). The hired farm 
laborer in Mexico is in no better position to introduce new "technological 
knowledge" than is the hired farm laborer in the United States. 


Secondly, it is doubtful that any amount of "know-how" and financial 
capacity could overcome the plain fact that agriculture in most of Mexico 
is different from agriculture in most of California because the physical 
conditions are different. Crops which flourish in the San Joaquin Valley 
or Southern California cannot be grown at the altitudes of more than a 
mile which prevail in the Central Plateau of Mexico. Many of California's 


linterview, June 27, 1957. 


Hancock, op. cit., p. 122. 


Interview, June 3, 1958. 


intensive crops require water in quantities which are not available in the 
parts of Mexico from which braceros are drawn. 


One of the questions which we asked our bracero informants was, "What 
crops have you worked in at home in Mexico?" Another was, "What crops have 
you worked in while you were in the United States?" From these two types 
of information, we were able to construct the following table. 


Table 182 
Crops in which braceros work in both Mexico and the U. S. 


Percent 


TOTAL 


Cotton 
Other crops 
Combinations of cotton and other crops 
No corresponding crops 
Don't remember 
{ 

Since fewer than one in five braceros had ever worked in a comparable 
crop in Mexico and the United States, it is difficult to see how the bracero 
system can be regarded as a significant "technical assistance program," even 
if all the other reservations we have raised were waived. 


ae Social Consequences. 


Previously in this report, we have observed that braceros are 
separated from their families as a condition of their employment. If the 
right to family life is viewed as an inalienable human right, then this 
characteristic of the bracero system assumes considerable importance. 


Many of the separations brought about by the bracero program become, 
in effect, permanent. For example, one of our informants said, 


I started coming here as a bracero during World War ITI. 
I came in first in 1942. I stayed here four years that time. 
Then I came in as a wetback. I came in as a wetback seven 
times between 1947 and 1954. Then, in 1954, I started coming 
in as a bracero again. I have been coming back ever since. 
My wife lives in Penjamillo, Michoacan, but I have not seen 
her for sixteen years.t 


Another bracero, Enrique M H is a married man with five 
children. On July 29, 1958, he completed an eighteen-month contract with 
the San Diego County Farmers, was returned to El Centro for a token gesture 
toward compliance with the International Agreement, and was immediately 
recontracted for another eighteen months. His wife and children live in 
Exotlén, Jalisco, some 1,000 miles below the border. 


The next day, July 30, 1958, Francisco M A went 


through the same process. Having completed eighteen months of continuous 
employment with the San Diego Farmers Association, he spent a few hours at 


linterview, June 12, 1958 


the El Centro Reception Center, and was returned to San Diego County to 
work another eighteen months. Sr. M has a wife and seven children 
in Ciudad Guzman, Jalisco. 


These examples could be multiplied almost without limit. 


Some marriages no doubt survive such separations. But others, it is 
certain, do not. One of our informants, for example, said, "My wife 
abandoned me because I am away from home trying to get contracted. I do 
not know what she did with the three children."1 Another said, "My wife 
has become a prostitute since I have been away from home." 


On the other hand, there are those who maintain that the bracero 
program is having a beneficial effect upon family life in Mexico. An 
Orange County grower testified to this effect before a Congressional 
subcommittee. 


« .« the influence on family life is good rather than bad. 
I will speak now of the bracero program rather than of the 
Japanese program, because I have had a better opportunity to 
watch it in action. I handle the banking for my Mexican Nationals, 
I send checks home for these men, and I have seen these men take 
home $1,200 or $1,500 after six months. This money is going to 
enable them to move their families out of the miserable shacks 
where they may have been living, into a nice, new home. It is 
going to enable them to pay for food and clothing and medical 
care that their families may have had to do without in the past. 
Now, you can't tell me that this is a wicked thing; you can't 
tell me that this is bad for family life.3 


The following interchange illustrates the two points of view on this 
question. 


Father McCULLOUGH. We are the occasion of destroying 
families. . . « 


Mr. POAGE. Do you think there are more Mexican families 
destroyed by reason of the wage earner coming to the United 
States and making 8 or 10 times as much as at home, and we 
had the testimony they do, than there would be if that man were 
forced to stay at home and let his family starve? 


Father McCULLOUGH. I only know this mich, that 5 years ago 
when we went to a conference in Monterey, Mexico, that the 
priests and bishops expressed the same sentiments you expressed, 
that this was a beneficial program (for) the people. I know 
that just a short time ago the Mexican hierarchy, the bishops 


linterview, July.15, 1958, 


“Interview, August 12, 1958. 


3Robert Heil, testimony before a Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, Los Angeles, April 30, 1957.. 
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of Mexico, made a contrary statement in which they said they 
were doubtful of the value for two reasons: First, very 
seriously increased juvenile delinquency in the home. These 
boys are without fathers in the home and without the discipline 
of the head of the family. Secondly, a great number of family 
desertions, men who get separated from the family and don't 

go back. 


Ina later interview, Rev. McCullough stated his viewpoint in these 
words: 


Let's say there was a gay blade, and, then, let's say 
there was a woman who had no money. He takes her out to dinner, 
and then he seduces her. Did he behave honorably? We are in 
that position as far as the bracerc program is concerned. We 
put a little food in their bellies, and maybe in their families' 
bellies, but we are destroying them morally. Are we behaving 
honorably? If the United States wants to do the honorable 
thing, there is only one thing to do. That is to help the 
hungry woman, but not to seduce her.© 


Some say that the position of such priests as this actually reflects a 
fear on the part of the Catholic Church that it will lose its hold over 
the masses of Mexico as a consequence of the bracero program. It is 
pointed out, for example, that the Catholic church is critical of the 
"cottonpatch crusades" which Protestant groups periodically conduct in 
bracero camps. 3 The writer doubts that this interpretation of clerical 
motives can be sustained. The following statement by the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Bishops' Committee for the Spanish-Speaking is probably closer 
to the true facts of the case. 


Our principal interest is in seeing that people have a 
faith. Our quarrel with the proselytizing Protestant sects who 
go out among the braceros is not with their proselytizing as 
such, but with the fact it is essentially destructive. If the 
converts from Catholicism to Protestantism were bona fide 
converts--if they stayed converted when the evangelists left 
the area--that would be one thing. But they aren't bona fide 
converts. They are taught to distrust their former faith, 
but they are given no faith to take its place. ‘They end up 
by being neither Catholics nor Protestants. They end up by 
being, religiously, nothing. 


lyearings before a Subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Agriculture, Riverside, California, February 28, 1958. 


“Interview, March 1, 1958. 


3These groups are not to be confused with the Migrant Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches. We shall discuss the Migrant Ministry in 
the next chapter. ® 


Meme: April 11, 1957. 


We may consider this to be another of the side effects of the bracero 
system. It seems evident that a good deal of drifting away from 
Catholicism takes place, whether Protestant proselytizers work among 
braceros or whether they do not. As we have seen in Chapter X, most 
braceros have no opportunity whatever to practice the Catholic faith while 
they are in the United States, and the Catholic faith is one which calls 
for practice. 


Another noteworthy social consequence of the bracero 
program is that it apparently serves as a preventive against the more 
abrupt forms of social change which Mexico has from time to time under- 
gone in the past. Dr. Richard Hancock, who based his doctoral dissertation 
on his observations as a bracero-users' representative, wrote, 


One important benefit (of the bracero program) is the 
alleviation...of the possibility of social unrest. + 


Other observers, however, are dubious that this can properly be 
considered a virtue of the bracero system. For example, Dr. Ernesto 
Galarza, who was Labor and Welfare Director of the Pan-American Union 
for ten years before he became associated with the National Agricultural 
Workers Union, told us, 


Mexico needs another "revolution"--I don't mean in the sense 
of the last one, but in the sense of a total, new point of 
departure. Nothing less is going to enable her to solve her 
troubles. The bracero program diverts attention from this need. 
It serves as a palliative, a national narcotic, which is simply 
postponing the day of reckoning. It is my guess that the 
revolution, when it comes, will be mich more likely to assume 
a violent form, precisely because it has been postponed so long. 
In other words, the reactionary elements, who are perpetuating 
the bracero system because, among other things, they are getting 
rich by grafting off of it, are more surely, sealing their own 
doom with every year that they let slip by.“ 


The bracero system, it would appear, permits a form of collective 
displacement (we here use the term in its psychological rather than 
demographic sense). The fact that things are not going well may be blamed 
on "rapacious" agricultural employers in the United States. As Dr. 
Galarza suggests, this has, to date, served to divert criticism from the 
Mexican government. But, as Dr. Galarza said in closing his interview, 


This sort of thing can go on only so long, even when you 
are dealing with a group as pathetic as braceros. When men 
get tired of a raw deal, and when they find es have been 
hoodwinked as to its reasons--then they revolt. 


lyancock, op. cit-, p. 36. 
2tnterview, July 11, 1958. 
3tpid. 


3. Individual Consequences 


We began this chapter by asking, "What does the bracero program do 
to the people who are involved in it?" We have discussed a number of ways 
in which the program influences the bracero for better or for worse. But 
we heve still not quite come to grips with the essence of the issue. What 
does the system do to the way in which the bracero regards himself and 
his world? Does it make him a richer person, in the broader meaning of 
that word? Does it enable him better to realize his capacities for 
development? If the answer to such questions as these is "yes," we will 
perhaps be able to forgive the mordida system, the wage freeze in American 
agriculture, the separation of families, and mch else. If the answer to 
such questions, however, is "no," it would seem difficult to find a 
justification, in human terms, for the existence of the program. 


In this, the concluding section of the present chapter, we shall 
attempt to offer some answers to the fundamental questions we have posed. 
The following discussion admittedly "runs beyond the data” to an extent. 
We shall not be able to cite the sorts of statistics which we have cited 
throughout most of the rest of this report. Yet, so long as the human 
condition endures, we can scarcely ignore the forces which shape it, for 
the human condition is the subject matter of this report. 


What does the bracero system do to a man's vision of himself and his 
universe? The following expanded outline is suggested by way of reply. 


(1) We have already discussed the economic compulsions which take 
from the prospective bracero any meaningful choice between becoming a 
bracero or not becoming a bracero. ‘The same absence of choice characterizes 
the entire process through which he moves. He has no option but to pay 
the "legal fees" exacted at various points in the process, nor can he 
dicker about the amount involved. The persons who demand these fees know 
that if one man balks at paying, there are ten men waiting who will pay 
without protest. The bracero, similarly, has no real choice of where he 
will work, for whom he will work, or what type of work he will do. He has 
nothing to say about the wages he will receive, and he knows there is no 
one negotiating on his behalf on the matter of wages. The bracero is given 
no choice between cooking for himself and eating in a mess hall. He is 
not consulted about the types of food he is served, and he has nothing to 
say about how much he will pay for this food. Similarly, he has nothing 
to say about the amount he pays for health insurance or the coverage he 
receives. He usually has no choice as to the doctor he will be taken to 
if he becomes ill. He often has no option regarding his output of work: 
if he cannot match the pace of the crew "pusher" he will be replaced by 
someone who can. 


In a word, from almost the moment a candidate enters the bracero 
stream until he leaves it (if he ever leaves it at all), the system 
requires virtually total and unquestioning acquiescence to its demands, 
however unreasonable these demands may seem to the individual of whom they 
are made. Some critics have observed that this is reminiscent of the 
Labor system which prevailed in the ante-bellum South. Bracero users, on 
the other hand, complain that the program handcuffs them and places all 
the advantages on the side of the bracero. It may be true that it is 
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easier, in a strictly legal sense, for the employee to break his contract 
than for the employer to do so. But this "right" said to be enjoyed by 
the employee is a largely spurious one, for the reasons we have already 
discussed, plus another. The bracero who considers his situation 
unbearable, and is contemplating voluntary repatriation, will very probably 
hear from other braceros, and perhaps from a foreman or mayordomo, that 
braceros who abandon their contracts without "good cause" are placed on 

a blacklist and refused future contracts. Whether this widespread belief 
is well-founded or not is quite beside the present point. The point is 
that only an unusually desperate bracero will take the risk that he believes 
the exercise of his "freedom of choice" entails. In summary, the system 
tends to take from the bracero whatever feeling he may once have had that 
he is a creature of free will, with some measure of control over his 
destinies. 


(2) When the bracero system was initiated in 1942, it was widely 
heralded as part of the "“win-the-war" effort. Mexico had declared war 
on Germany, Italy, and Japan on May 22, 1942. Almost inmediately, South- 
western growers began to press their claims for contract workers, and, as 
we saw in Chapter I, in August of that year, the first International 
Agreement between the respective governments was ratified. On September 
29, 1942, the first trainload of braceros arrived in California. Signs 
on the sides of the cars read, "De Las Democracias Sera La Victoria"-- 
freely, "the democracies will be victorious." ay, 


This concept of partnership between the United States and Mexico 
marked an extremely important distinction between the World War II version 
of the bracero program, and the version which has functioned since 1951, 
under Public Law 78. During the war, the bracero was led to believe that 
he was needed. The program was operated by the War Food Administration, 
and, although it no doubt left a great deal to be desired in many ways, 
certain aids to dignity were apparently provided. Merely to cite one 
example, braceros at that time were transPorted in Pullman cars rather than 
freight cars. 


The braceros of World War II were able to say to themselves, "The 
United States is powerful, but it cannot get along without what we from 
Mexico can provide." To this extent, the resentments built into the 
system--the natural resentment of the poor man toward the rich man from 
whom he must beg succor--were mitigated. 


Nothing mitigates these resentments as the bracero system presently 
functions. When ® Mexican campesino decides to seek a contract in the 
United States, he says, in effect, "My own country can or will no longer 
take care of me." It is a traumatic admission. National pride is 
pronounced in Mexico, and it is particularly pronounced in relationships 
with the United States. Presidential meetings and the "good neighbor 
policy" to the contrary notwithstanding, there is a lingering feeling 


1sce Cargy McWilliams, North From Mexico (Philadelphia; Lippincott, 
1949), p. 266. Tels sa eet 
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among many Mexicans that their homeland was despoiled of more than half Ss 
her territory (Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, California) unfairly. 


While bracerismo has never been widely discussed in the United States, 
it is one of the liveliest issues in public debate in Mexico. The 
dominant attitude seems to be reflected in the title of a recent article 
in Todo (Mexico's equivalent of Life); "Los Braceros: Dolorosa Sangria 
de Ia patria."1 This means, "Braceros: Sad Lost Blood (literally, 
hemorrhage) of The Fatherland." 


A graduate student of Latin American Affairs told us, 


The feelings of the Mexican government are highly 
ambivalent, when it comes to the bracero program. The govern- 
ment officials know that they could not feed these hundreds 
of thousands of people, under present conditions. If the 
program were cut off, there would be hell to pay. But on the 
other hand, they don't dare say this in public. Their public 
statements are largely devoted to complaints about the 
exploitation of braceros in the United States, and how much the 
Mexican government is doing to stop the expLoitation.2 


One of our bracero informants said, 


The newspapers in Mexico are full of stories about the 
bracero program, But you will never find a good word about ite... 


In my part of Mexico (Ed. note: Tehuacén, Puebla), the 
men who decide to come to the United States as braceros usually 
do it in groups, for self-protection. People in that part of 
Mexico look down on anybody who announces that he is going to 
try to get a contract. They call us beggars who are going to 
another country with our hands out-stretched. They say we are 
insulting our patria. ‘They even call us traitors. They say it 
is better to stay in Mexico and be poor than to come to the 
United States and be rich. 


Before we can leave our home town, we have to have 4 letter 
from the mayor. He always lectures us very sternly when we 
tell him what we want. He says, "There's plenty of work for you 
around here." It is very difficult to get permisos from hin. 


In my home town, the people have a joke--a pun--that they 
use. A man who has been a bracero they call an anafre. When 
it is spelled with an "s" instead of a "c","bracero' means 4 
brazier. An anafre is a cheap type of brazier--the cheapest 
type there is-- one made out of clay, which breaks very easily. 


lyjuan Sanchez Sosa, article in Todo, May 16, 1957. 
@tnterview, June 22, 1957. 


Sinterview, July 24, 1957. 


. a There is little chance for the salvaging of national pride in the 
modern version of the bracero system. One of our informants said, in 
bewilderment, 


We came here because we believed we were needed here. 
Now we are just sitting in camp all day. It appears that the 
United States does not really need farm workers after all. 


Another of our bracero informants told us, 


When I was a boy, and was going to school, I remember 
what the teacher taught us and the books said. We were 
taught that Mexico is a land of plenty--that Mexico is a 
cornucopia. We were taught that Mexico sent food to other 
countries that were not so fortunate, and we thought that was 
a wonderful thing. Now my two boys are going to school. 
They do not teach them this any more. My two boys see papa 
going to the United States as a bracero. They know Mexico is 
not a land of plenty. ‘They know that Mexico does not send food 
to other countries--it sends men. 


This, then, is the second psychological effect of the bracero system 
which seems worthy of mention; the system takes from the bracero his 
national pride. 


(3) The program separates the campesino from all the pillars upon 
which his life has been founded. For the average Mexican village-dweller 
these are few, and the more important because they are few. They are; 
his family; his church; his work; his village itself. We have discussed, 
earlier, considerations of family and religion. Let us here discuss the 
remaining two "pillars." 


(a) On SARE of it, it might seem strange to say that the land- 
less farm laborer who leaves Mexico to become a landless farm laborer in 
the U. S, is separated from his work. Yet, in a real sense, this is what 
occurs. In the first place, the chances are very great that the bracero 
is assigned to a type of work that he has never done in his life. Ina 
sample of 462 braceros who had been farm workers in Mexico, and who had 
completed one or more contracts in the U. S., only 18,6% reported that 
they had ever worked with a corresponding crop in the two countries (Table 182) 

In the second place, the implements, the rhythm, the very character of farm 
work is different. In Mexico, one thins and cultivates crops with a long- 
handled hoe; in the United States, a short-handled hoe is the rule. In 
Mexico, the work is highly seasonal; one works very hard for a while, and 
then for a while there is little or nothing to do. In the intensive 
cultivation of the U. S., there are no breathing spaces; one works very 
hard all the time (or, if braceros have been overcertified, one works 
very little all the time). Even in a job such as cotton picking, which 


linterview, May 1, 1956. 
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would seem to allow no appreciable room for variation, those who have 
worked both in Mexico and the U, S. say that they have difficulty 

learning the U. S. version of the task. The cotton is planted differently, 
it grows differently, the picking sacks are different, the weighing 
procedure is different. And, always, the tempo of work is different 
because the compulsions to work are different. 


(b) Separation from one's native village is, obviously, another 
"given" of participation in the bracero program. This implies a great 
deal more than mere separation from a geographic or physical entity. 

One is abruptly cut off from one's friends, from one's accustomed leisure- 
time activities, from familiar claims and expectations, from the very 
round of life itself. Despite what some observers may say about "Little 
Mexicos," there is no way in which this round of life can be transplanted 
intact. Prom time to time, a bracero may be found who has gone all the 
way through the contracting process and has arrived at a place of 
employment with someone from his own village. But it is hardly credible 
that in such cases the friend or relative can serve successfully as a 
surrogate for all that has been left behind. 


To summarize the foregoing points, the bracero program means 
inevitable disorientation for the individual bracero. It is not. necessary 
here to speak of our hypothetical friend, the "average bracero.” What 
we are saying now applies to all braceros. It is an inescapable feature 
of the program. While it might conceivably be modified and eased, it 
will not and cannot be eliminated so long as the bracero system endures. 


(4) The bracero system tends systematically to erode the individual 
tracero's self-respect. He is often required to pay "legal fees" which 
he knows (or strongly suspects) are, in fact, illegal. He usually has to 
lead a brutish existence for weeks at a Migratory Station while waiting 
for his name to come to the top of the official lista. He is required to 
strip naked in a bullpen with dozens of his fellows. He is often 
transported for several hundred miles in a boxcar with no toilet or drinking 
water--but with a hundred and twenty other braceros. At border. Reception 
Centers, he often receives confusing instructions, in bad Spanish, which 
he cannot comprehend; if he fails to follow them, he is pushed about and 
cursed by "labor escorts” half his age. At his place of employment, he 
is likely to see widespread violations of the law, and he is likely to 
see men punished, not for committing these violations, but for daring to 
complain about them. 


At some level of consciousness, he mst face the question of why he 
is willing to endure these things. The only answer can pe that he needs 
the American dollar more than he needs his self-esteem. 


In this connection, Galarza quotes a bracero with telling effect; 


Some of us have read the contract but it cannot be mentioned 
to the boss. ‘The contractor laughed and he said, "The contract 
is a filth of a paper." If you want to know how useless is the 
contract, try to see somebody about it. This is the first time 
we have talked with anybody who has listened to us. The sheep 
over there in that field are better than we are. They have a 
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shepherd to watch the flock and dogs that protect them instead 
of biting them. Here in the camp it is one bite after another. 
They bite your wages and they bite your self-love. 


When self-love--amor propio--which is to say, self-respect or dignity, 
is taken from the Mexican peasant, he is left with little which might 
invest his life with meaning. 


The system, then, takes away from the bracero a great deal, and 
leaves him, in many respects, disinherited. What does it offer him in 
return? It offers him a vaccination against smallpox, a blood test for 
syphilis and a chest X-ray. It offers him a health insurance plan. 

It offers him housing which has been approved by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. And, above all, it offers him what amounts to a ticket in 
a new kind of National Lottery: a chance that he may receive a "good 
contract" this time, and return to Mexico with money in his pockets. But 
perhaps the most important thing which the bracero system offers its 
participants is something which has largely escaped the attention of the 
program's friends and foes alike--and, for that matter, has probably 
never occurred to the braceros themselves. In talking with braceros about 
their life in Mexico, we heard many of them say things like "We don't use 
money; we just live on what we grow,"© or "Mostly we raise our own food; 
sometimes we take a little corn to the market."3 In other words, before 
coming to the United States, many braceros have led the simplest of 
economic lives: one characterized by production for use, and barter. 
Those who have been accustomed to working for wages have usually done so 
within a subsistence frame of reference--that is, the goal has been to 
make enough for the necessities of life only. 


Almost overnight, these men are thrust into a cash nexus. 


The importance of this point cannot be overemphasized. Not only does 
it tell us a large part of what is happening to braceros as human beings. 
It is also the story, in a somewhat specialized form, of what is happening 
all over the "underdeveloped" world. Men in Africa, in Asia, in Oceania, 
in Central and South America, find they can no longer meet their needs 
or their desires by "cating what they grow." They now eat what they buy; 
they buy only as they have been able to sell; they have nothing to sell 
but their labor. When their labor is purchased by someone who can and 
will use it efficiently in the production of goods for a waiting market, 
and when the workers are so organized or otherwise protected as to be 
able to command a price for their labor commensurate with their productivity, 
laborers in a cash economy may be better off than they were or could hope 
to be in a barter or production-for-use economy. But historically the 
transition has never been painless. There is customarily a period in which 
the use of labor is inefficient, another in which markets are imperfectly 
developed, another in which laborers carry over their fragmentation from 
an earlier time and fail to organize around their collective interests. 


de, Galarza, op. cit., p. 18. 
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And, at best, the process we have been describing--call it "technological 
development," "industrialization," or what you will--carries along with 
its material blessings certain nonmaterial characteristics which now and 
again lead to nativistic movements and other manifestations of discontent 
with civilization. 


There is little point in passing judgment on the process. "Develop- 
ment" is clearly in the atmosphere of the 20th Century (along with certain 
of its by-products), and nothing is going to deflect it. One may, 
however, note that "development" may follow any of several patterns, and 
that some tend to do more of certain things for their human participants 
while some tend to do more of others. If one is prepared to accept that 
some of these consequences are helpful while others are hurtful to the 
human mission, it becomes possible to speak judgmentally of the alternative 
routes by which men may pass from a noncash to a cash economy, from 
pre-industrialization to industrialization, from rural to urban, from 
sacred to secular, from the folk society to what is called Western 
Civilization. 


On several counts, one may doubt whether the manner in which the 
bracero program propels peasants into the cash nexus is worthy of 
emulation elsewhere in the "developing" regions of the earth. 


(1) There is inadequate preparation--or no preparation at all--for 
the change. The transition is far too violent and abrupt for most 
participants to assimilate it, to make sense from it, to profit from it. 
As we observed in Chapter XI, many braceros appear to suffer from what 
may be called "cultural shock." 


(2) The bracero is given the cash urge, and in some cases the cash 
itself, but he is not given the opportunities for which cash is most 
useful. The society and economy to which the bracero returns in rural 
Mexico (assuming he returns at all) is so structured that he cannot use 
the "developed" methods he may have been exposed to in the United States, 
even assuming he is financially prepared to do so, and even assuming 
these methods have "rubbed off" on him during his brief sojourn in the 
U. S. Let us take a hypothetical case. Let us suppose a singularly 
fortunate bracero has learned something about organic phosphate insecticides 
during his employment in the tomato plantations of the San Joaquin Valley, 
and returns to Mexico with this knowledge and several hundred dollars. 

He proposes that a certain insecticide be used on the eight acres of crops 
which he, his father, and his brothers jointly cultivate in the Central 
Plateau. He finds, in the first place, that the insecticide is not 
available. He orders some from the United States, has to wait some weeks 
for delivery, and has to pay heavy import duties and transportation costs 
as well as the cost of the chemical itself. He then learns that the equip- 
ment required to apply the insecticide is unavailable locally. After 
further delay, he locates a rig in the capital of his state, 180 miles 
away. He arranges to lease the equipment for two years. The expense is 
great, but he plans to recover most of it by subleasing the machinery to 
his neighbors. Just as it seems all is ready for him to begin spraying 
his field,a delegation waits on him from the town where he and his relatives 
expect to sell their crops. It seems no one wants to buy vegetables with 
"poison" on them. His father and brothers, weary of the entire experiment, 
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advise him to abandon the idea. Perhaps he perseveres, but it is more 
likely that he retires before the weight of adverse circumstances and 
tradition. To stand against the inertia of an entire society, or even 
a sub-society, requires attributes which are as rare in Mexico as they 
are in the United States or anywhere else. 


(3) Most importantly, the telescoped "development" to which braceros 
are subjected is not really that at all. It consists of exposure to one 
of the nonmaterial appurtenances of development (i.e., the cash system) 
without any of the substance of development. There is nothing in it of 
industrialization, and there is almost nothing in it of technology. The 
hypothetical case of the bracero who learned something about insecticides 
is quite a far fetched one. Braceros have almost no opportunity to observe 
anything about the planting, irrigation, or fertilization of the crops in 
which they work. They have no opportunity to observe anything 
about crop rotation, hybridization, or seed selection. Even if they were 
able to observe these things, they lack the background which would make 
them meaningful. And almost never is anything explained to them. Although 
many braceros indicated to us an interest in systematic instruction in 
agricultural methods in the United States, none, so far as we have been 
able to determine, has been given an opportunity to do so under the Public 
Law 78 version of the bracero system. This marks another important 
difference between the World War II program and the present program. During 
the war, braceros in a number of areas were offered the opportunity to 
attend evening classes specifically designed for them. In San Joaquin 
County, for example, instruction was offered in agricultural methods, 
the English language, and a general orientation to the United States and 
its ways. 


(4) one of the weaknesses of acculturation theory seems to be that 
it regards culture change as essentially an additive process. The Mexican 
peén, or the Kikuyu, so seems to be the assumption, gains something 
from contact with Western culture: gains confidence in Western medicine, 
for example. In some cases, possibly, the process assumes roughly this 
form. But in most cases, it seems certain that culture change implies loss 
as well as gain. Can the Kikuyu continue to believe in mondo mogos in 
quite the same way after he begins to believe in medical doctors? Can the 
Mexican peasant continue to have quite the same faith in the yierbera and 
the espiritista after he begins to have faith in practitioners of Western 
medicine? 


We may ask, too, whether, it is possible for the communicant in a 
pre-Western culture ever to make a complete transfer of belief. Is it 
possible for the Kikuyu or the campesino to place the medical doctor in a 
valid frame of reference, lacking familiarity with the full cultural 
apparatus from which medical science sprang, and which it presupposes? 
The peasant may have too little faith in the medical doctor; he may have 
too much. Either is a case of cultural misalignment, whereas the former 
faith in a folk healer was, however "superstitious" in Western terms, 
culturally integrated and consistent. 


In other words, we are asking whether the process of acculturation is, 


rather than being merely additive, at least as mich a matter of loss as 
gain. Let us employ a metaphor, conceiving culture to be.a cathedral. For 
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the individual who has been reared in a "pure" culture (admittedly a 
hypothetical case), his culture has beauty, consistency, integrity, at 
first only dimly perceived, as through water, but assuming greater and 
greater clarity as the individual matures. If he adds or takes away any- 
thing from the cathedral, it is in the nature of ornamentation, and does 
not alter the structural lines. 


But in the process of acculturation, basic parts of the design are 
called into question. tones are removed from the foundation. The entire 
edifice crumbles a little, settling into the hole which has been made. 

New stones may be added to the top of the structure, by way of compensation, 
but it is not the same as before. The structure has gone a little out of 
focus. It is still recognizable as a building, and may provide shelter 

of a sort, but it is now something different from what it was before. It 
is no longer a cathedral. 


Bagehot, many years ago, suggested another metaphorical way of 
conceiving cultural wholes and cultural integrity. He spoke of "the 
cake of custom,'"1 with the implication that if the cake begins to crumble, 
it crumbles ever more rapidly, and its constituent parts cannot be 
restored to their former places. 


All this suggests a concept of "net culture loss": the loss of old 
lifeways; and the adoption of new lifeways, but never in their entirety. 
It may be suggested that, in the very nature of things, no one ever learns 
completely a second culture, and, given the intérrelatedness and intogrity of 
a culture, this is to say that no one ever learns completely any of the 
parts of a second culture, 

The bracero program provides a clear example of the point. The 
thrust into the middle of the Twentieth Century which braceros receive as 
part of their "profit" from the system is not a total thrust, but a narrow 
thrust. The bracero does not see the aspects of United States culture 
which bearers of that culture feel are most significant. Braceros see 
nothing of our educational system, for example. They know nothing of our 
organs of freely expressed opinion. They have no experience with our 
theaters, symphonies, art galleries, museums, opera houses--or, for that 
matter, our temples to popular culture. They savor nothing of our political 


institutions, our liberty, our egalitarianism, our rule of law democratically 
arrived at. 


Braceros only see--because they are given the opportunity only to 
see--the externals. They see freeways, with a great many glittering 
automobiles upon them. ‘They see cities in which the streets are clean, 
and the people well dressed. They see fine homes. In a thousand forms, 
they see evidence of opulence. Given the simplicity of their previous 
experience, and given the limitations of their movement and human contact 
within the United States, it is natural that braceros often assume the 
values of this country are the values of bigness, brightness, newness, 
and--always--the making of money and the spending of money for one's own 


lelter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (6th ed.; London: Kegan, Paul 
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sratification. However wrong this assumption may be, to the bracero 
these values may seem good and proper and sufficient. It is clear that 
in some cases, braceros embrace these superficial values and in the 
process forget or reject a large part of the value system around which 
their life in Mexico was constructed. 


For example, a Mexican journalist who had himself been a bracero, 
told us, 


When a man first comes up to the United States, he is likely 
to be fresh and innocent. Naive. Unspoiled. He is likely to 
be more interested in spending his time in sports than anything 
else. Boxing is very popular in Mexico; so is soccer. Baseball 
is becoming very popular, too. But what does he find? There 
is no provision for any sports. So, he sits around. Sooner 
or later, some guy is going to sidle up to him and say, "Hey, Joe, 
you want to have a good time? Come on. I show you." In almost 
every bracero camp you will find some old-timers who think they 
know all the answers. They are what we call professional 
braceros. ‘They have been up here many times, and they never intend 
to do anything else. And in the process, they have become 
cynical. They seem to take a positive pleasure in corrupting 
the newcomers. They say, "Look, Joe. Don't be a sucker. I 
know the ropes. I know the angles. You just do like I do, and 
you'll make out okay, and you'll have more fun. I'll show you 
what fun really is." ‘Their idea of fun is flashy clothes, 
gambling, liquor, women. The bracero doesn't make enough money 
to live really high, but if he stops sending money home to 
Mexico, he may have enough to raise a little hell in town every 
week end. The professional bracero has stopped sending money 
home. And he is making the cthers into his image. 


A Catholic priest expressed mich the same thought in these words; 


From my experience, I have found the average bracero, 
when he first comes here, is a highly desirable type of person. 
Lovable, you might say. You don't find this kind of simplicity 
and directness in this country. You almost feel like throwing 
your arms around the guy, it's such a change from all the 
sophistication and smart alecks we seem to be turning out. Some 
of the men keep their fine qualities, and thank God for that. 
But some~-Well, how much can you expect of a man? They've got 
nothing to do with their time when they aren't working, so 
they come into town and wander around. You can see them here 
in Stockton on weekends. Wandering around with wide-open eyes. 
Maybe they've never been in a town as big as this before. All 
the neon lights, all the tinsel and glitter--it's all very 
impressive. Some of them fall for the glamour. They think this 
is really living. ‘These guys are "hooked," just as if they were 
on narcotics. They are really to be pitied. ‘They aren't 
Americans. They can't become Americans, by law. And yet they 
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aren't Mexicans any more, either.+ 


Such braceros as this priest describes are not acculturated so 
much as they are de-culturated. And a man who has been de-culturated has, 
to that extent, been de~humanized. 


i 
This process is, of course, far from universal. But Livainost 
certainly growing more prevalent, and the rise of "professional braceroism, " 
which so many observers have noted, bears witness to this tendency. 


What, then, can be said for the bracero program? It "assists in 
such production of agricultural commodities and products as the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems necessary." It is a means by which crops are brought 
to harvest and harvested. It is a means by which work gets done. 


Perhaps this is justification enough for any human arrangement. 
Many persons evidently believe that it is. ‘The program has endured, in 
one form or another for nearly eighteen years, and the men who have the 
power to abolish or alter it have never displayed any inclination to do 
either. (We shall discuss the power structure of bracerismo at length in 
the following chapter.) But another point of view holds that there is 
only one test appropriate for the assessment of a given public policy, 
or, for that matter, for any course of action, individual or collective: 
what does it do to people? In this view, it is irrelevant to talk of 
what the bracero program does for cotton, tomatoes, asparagus, or 
lettuce. The only proper test of the bracero system in this view, is a 
human test. If it improves human lives, it deserves to survive. If it 
warps human lives, it does not deserve to survive. 


It is difficult to perceive any way in which the bracero program 
uplifts or enriches the lives of the human beings it directly touches. 
This being the case, if one accepts the view that human referents are the 
only proper referents, a judgment concerning the bracero system cannot 
be escaped. 
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against his workers. .On its very face, this is an intolerable assignment. 

On its very face, the situation renders equilibrium almost, impossible, 

The administrator, expected to balance himself on a razor-sharp ridge, 

is virtually certain to fall off that ridge in one direction or the 

other, sooner or later--probably sooner than later. It is vital to con- 

sider, in purely human terms, the situation in which he finds himself 

and the factors which induce him to fall in one direction rather ‘than 

_ the other. In his work,: the government employee associated with the 
bracero program deals primarily with two types of Parples braceros, and 

employers of braceros. 


The braceros are usually untutored, unwashed, undemanding--i.e., from 
a different world, sociologically speaking. Bracero-users, on the other 
hand, share with the government agent his native language, his education, 
his cues and understandings, and the myriad other things which make up a 
society and a,culture. Above all, the administrator of the bracero 
program knows that the workers within his jurisdiction will be here today 
and gone tomorrow; the employers will be here today and here tomorrow. 


The odds are overwhelmingly great--and they are built into the 
system--that administrators will identify more closely with employers 
than with workers. Administrators may well feel a measure of compassion 
for braceros. But it is one thing to feel compassion, and quite another 
thing to take tough-minded, day-to-day steps to implement it. It is in 
the day-to-day conduct of the program, in the field, that abstract 
principles and lofty administrative regulations break down in favor of 
mundane verities. It is suggested here that perhaps the most elementary 
of these verities is the fact the government agent and the bracero user 
belong to the same social universe, while the government agent and the 
bracero do note 


It is largely useless to censure Farm Placement Service and Bureau 
of Employment Security representatives for their grower-orientation, 
They cannot flee from society. They cannot become communicants in the 
society and culture of rural Mexico. They cannot shuck the basic human 
need for identification. Given their need to participate within some 

“sort of social system, and given the paucity of the alternatives available 
to them in the program they are asked to administer, it is almost 
inevitable that government agents should form unwritten and often 
unwitting alliances with employers of braceros, In their origins, these 
are not power alliances at all, but emotional alliances. In time, 
however, their effect is to enhance the power of an already formidable 
power center. 


If opponents of the bracero system labored under somewhat less 
binding ideological commitments, they might have some effect on the 
government-grower alliance by offering government administrators the 
possibility of alternative emotional ties. In this connection, the 
following statement by the labor movement's leading critic of the bracero 
program is highly revealing. 


When we were still on speaking terms, the people in the 
Bureau of Employment Security used to invite me to their 
conferences. You know how these things work--"let us be 
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reasonable together," "let us be friends." They used to say 
to me, "There's no need to be so formal." You're familiar 
with the first-name cult. What I said to them was precisely 
this: "I will not call you Bob, and you will not call me 
Ernie. I will call you Mister Goodwin, and you will call me 
Mister Galarza, "1 


One may perhaps understand Dr. Galarza's attitude. At the same time, 
one may suggest that labor's failure to cultivate a 
government-Labor identification has helped consolidate the identification 
between government and growers. By now, this identification is perhaps 
irreversible. 


But no power system, including that which dominates the bracero 
program, is totally static. Occasionally, critics of the program are able 
to document an abuse so thoroughly that action is taken by the grower- 
government alliance. Occasionally, the "labor oriented" wing of the 
Department of Labor is able to salvage certain aspects of its proposals 
to strengthen the administration of the program. And one sometimes 
gets the impression that, for all its entrenchment of the moment, the 
entire power edifice of bracerismo is actually a shaky one. Its ingrown 
condition, which permits it to perpetuate itself virtually without 
challenge within its own sphere, is perhaps its great weakness. For 
this power system has few roots in the larger society. It does not 
seem too far-fetched to imagine that the structure as it now exists 
might crack rather quickly if exposed to prodding and probing from the 
society-at-large. It is difficult to understand, otherwise, the system's 
“internal security" arrangements, its insistence on secrecy, its patent 
reluctance to permit a full and open discussion of the bracero system and 
its implications. 


In the long run, power monoliths of this type do not survive in a 
democratic society. If they do, the society itself ceases to be a 
democracy. We may expect that eventually, the American democracy will 
expose the bracero system and its larger nexus to a searching scrutiny. 
When this occurs, democracy will see to it that the present power system 
is reconstructed. Big Growers will always be an important part of the 
system. But the system of some future time will see the power of Big 
Growers checked and balanced by that of Big Labor, Big Government--and, 
perhaps,Small Consumers. 


When this time comes, it is entirely possible the bracero program, 
and every other form of foreign contract labor, will become nothing more 
than a remembrance of something past. 


linterview, October 21, 1959. 


AFTERWORD 


In the course of this report, we have examined a number of facets 
of the bracero program, in addition to health and medical care which have 
been our primary concern. ‘The range of subjects we have covered should . 
not be taken to suggest, however, that this has been a comprehensive study 
of the bracero system and its implications. Many of the most important 
consequences of bracerismo have been omitted entirely, or treated only in 
the briefest and most sidelong manner. 


We have, for example, given only the most indirect attention to the 
impact of the bracero program on the conditions under which American farm 
workers live and labor. We have hen ae little space to the effect of 
bracerismo upon the institution of th miby, and other’ social institutions 
in Mexico. We have not dealt WAY Gea Be eS Cations of the 
bracero program for the family farmer in the United States. We have 
mentioned only in passing the impact of the Mexican National program upon 
the United States? 5,000,000 citizens of Mexican ancestry. And we have 
come to no more than the.lightest grips with the deepest-lying questions 
of all: «is any contract labor system, such as the DIBRERD program, 
compatible with American ideals and aspirations? 


We have omitted .such considerations as these, or brushed them only 
tangentially, not because they are’ unimportant or uninteresting, but 
because they lie outside the scope of our present assignment. We may 
hope that someone will soon undertake a study which comes directly to 
grips with all the human-involutions of the bracero system. 
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Another major limitation of the present report--that is, in addition _ 
to its limitations of subject matter--must be mentioned. Most of this 
report was written in 1958.and the spring of 1959. Events have moved 
swiftly since then. Many statements which were pertinent at the time they 
were written no pies epply or apply only in part. 


For example, auton July and August, 1959, significant changes took 
place within the California Department of Employment's’ Farm Placement 
Service--the agency which plays the key role in the certification of Mexican 
Nationals in this state. On July 31, the San Francisco Chronicle carried 
the following story concerning a personal investigation by John E. Carr, 
at that time State Director of Employment. 


CARR CONFIRMS ILLEGAL HIRING OF MEXICANS 
Farm Jobs: Chief Confirms Labor Charges 
Sacramento, July 30. State farm placement aides have de- 
liberately and illegally kept Mexican nationals-in farm jobs 


to which domestic workers are entitled, State Employment 
Director John E. Carr said today. 


Carr made the statement--confirming long-standing charges 
by farm labor union spokesmen--at a staff meeting in the 
Los Angeles employment office this morning. ... "There are 
many domestic farm workers who are ready, willing and able to 
comply with conditions under which they have a prior right to 
jobs being held by Mexican nationals in California, but who 
never get a chance to exercise that right," Carr declared. 
"They not only don't get a chance, but they are deliberately 
horned off by people in our department whose duty it is to 
assure them of their prior rights." * * * 


Never before today has any state employment director 
declared publicly that there was substance to these charges. 


Union spokesmen have long claimed that (Hdward F.) Hayes' 
agency conspires with farm groups to flood California with 
cheap Mexican labor, thereby keeping farm wages down, driving 
domestic labor out of the market, and keeping farm labor 
unions weak. .. . 


Asked about reports that he is involved in the investigation, 

Hayes declared: "The mere fact that I am the head of this section 

means that any investigation can't help but involve me. I lead 

@ clean life and have tried to run a good agency. I don't 

solicit or take gratuities, and I have tried to discourage farmers 

from giving produce to our employees, but this is difficult 

to prevent because these are usually surpluses and it's just 

habit for farmers to give this stuff away. I have occasionally 

found a lug of tomatoes on my doorstep and wondered where it 

came from, but not found out until months later when I ran into 

some farmer who asked if I got it all right. ... 

I do not intend to quit under fire." 

On August 8, Mr. Hayes was moved from his position as Farm Placement 
Chief to a "technical position." One of his two principal lieutenants 
was summarily discharged for soliciting and accepting gifts from bracero- 
users. Two other Farm Placement Service supervisors were permitted to 
resign "with prejudice," apparently for favoritism toward employers of 
Mexican Nationals. For the time being, at least, the California Farm 
Placement Service functions within a more "worker-oriented" atmosphere 
than has been true at any other time in its twelve year history. 


Within the U.S, Department of Labor, too, a change of atmosphere is 
apparent. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell seems determined to enforce 
the braceros' contractual and treaty guarantees more rigorously than 
heretofore. 


For example, on September 16, in an unprecedented action, he 
personally visited eight bracero camps in the Santa Clara Valley. The 
following newspaper stories tell of the results. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell made a surprise 
visit to Santa Clara Valley farm labor camps yesterday--and 
closed one immediately. ... 


An aide said Mitchell shook his head and mttered 
“terrible . . . terrible" as he inspected the barracks in a 
Progressive Growers Association camp. 


He said the Labor Secretary called for the manager after 
walking into a filthy kitchen buzzing with flies. 


The non-resident manager, who said he was unaware of the 
camp's "deterioration", was told to close the camp immediately. .. wi 
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Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell personally inspected 
eight Mexican farm labor camps in. the San Jose-Santa Clara area 
yesterday and ordered one camp closed. ... : 


"There is only one way to describe these BASLE hn ee, 
were filthy," an aide to Mitchell said.@ 
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Eight Santa Clara County farm labor camps today were under 
orders to clean up or shut down. 


The camps are maintained for the Mexican "braceros" hired 
by the hundreds under aU.S,-Mexico agreement. The orders 
came from Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell . . . who 
administers the law under.which the Mexican farmhands are 
employed. 


Mitchell toured the camps yesterday. He ordered one 
closed immediately because of unsanitary conditions. And 
he asked for assurances that. conditions in the others would 
be improved. 3 ’ 
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The Bisenhower administration said Wednesday that 
California agriculture, richest in the nation, should spend 
some of its profits to improve conditions in Mexican farm 
labor camps. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in an unheralded 
all-day tour of the Santa Clara Valley, closed one camp 
outright and got promises of improvements in others. 


It was the first time the secretary saw fit to order 
@ camp closed. .. .- 


tgan Francisco Examiner, September 17, 1959. 


@san Francisco Chronicle, September 17, 1959. 
3gan Francisco Call-Bulletin, September 17, 1959. 
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A Labor Department aide who accompanied Mitchell said 
the secretary found housing and food standards were 
unsanitary and inadequate and below minimum requirements ,.1 
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On Wednesday, (Secretary) Mitchell made an unheralded, 
all-day tour of ranches in the... Santa Clara Valley, 
investigating workers' housing and talking to laborers. 


He received promises of improved conditions from several 
operators and closed down one farm labor camp--the first time 
the labor secretary has ever taken such a step. 


"I have no doubt that I will hear about this when I get 
back to Washington," Mitchell said, "but I do not believe that 
American agriculture has to depend on poverty to satisfy its 
labor needs." 


Apparently, the Secretary intended his personal tour of inspection as 
@ symbolic act from which compliance officers throughout the country were 
to take their lead. There can be no question that compliance activities 
have lately been pressed more vigorously than ever before in California. 
Whereas, in the first seven years of the operation of Public Law 78, 
almost no California bracero-users were blacklisted for violation of the 
International Agreement or Standard Work Contract, in the past few weeks © 


several individual employers and three entire associations of bracero-users 
have been barred by the Department of Labor from the further employment 
of Mexican contract workers. 


What is more, the Secretary of Labor has recently shown increasing 
interest in seeking changes in the farm labor system itself, which will 
have the effect of returning American citizens to the farm Labor market 
and reducing Southwestern agriculture's dependence upon foreign contract 
labor. In November, the Secretary introduced administrative regulations 
which deny the services of the United States Department of Labor 
(including, presumably, its bracero-providing services) to agricultural 
employers who offer substandard wages, housing, transportation, and 
conditions of work. On October 23, 1959, a group of four consultants to 
the Department of Labor filed a report on the Mexican National program, 
which concluded that several important provisions of Public Law 78 were 
not being fulfilled at the present time, and recommended, among other 
things, the following changes in the law. 


The legislation should clearly confine the use of Mexicans 


to necessary crops in temporary labor shortage situations and to 
unskilled, non-machine jobs. ... 


Igtockton Record, September 17, 1959. 
°stockton Record, September 19, 1959. 
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The Law should authorize the Secretary of Labor to take 
such action as may be necessary to insure active competition 
for the available supply of domestic agricultural workers. 
The objective of the Secretary should be to reduce reliance 
on Mexican labor. ... 


The Law should clearly stipulate that the primary 
responsibility for the recruitment of domestic workers rests 
with the employer himself. ... 


The test of adverse effect on wages and employment, which 
if threatened, precludes authorization of Mexican workers, 
should be more specific. The Secretary should be directed to 
establish specific criteria for judging adverse’ effect including 
but not limited to: (a)'failure of wages and earnings in 
activities and areas using Mexicans to advance with wage 
increases generally; (b) the relationship between Mexican 
employment trends and wage trends in areas using Mexican workers; 
(c) differences in wage and earning levels of workers on farms 
using Mexican labor. compared with non-users. «.. . 


Public Law 78 should be amended to include specifically 
@ provision authorizing the Secretary. to. promulgate such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to i ean the 
requirements of the law. 


There are many other straws in the wind which appear to presage 
alterations. in the bracero system. For example, the California Attorney 
General's office is conducting an investigation of violations of criminal 
and civil law within the bracero program. Indications are that Attorney 
General Stanley Mosk will soon present to appropriate state and federal 
agencies, including the Internal Revenue Service, evidence of profiteering 
on bracero feeding, cheating on wages, and other practices which critics 
of the program have long suspected but, without access to bracero-users' 
books, have been unable to prove. 


One may only conjecture as to the reasons for newly awakened interest 
in the bracero program on the part of public and private organizations, 
and on the part of society-at-large.. It is not that conditions in 1959 
reached a nadir so low they could no longer be ignored. Indeed, conditions 
were substantially better in 1959 than in former years when the isolated 
protests which were voiced were either ignored or attacked by the 
administrative agencies associated with the bracero program. To some 
extent, no doubt, the altered atmosphere. of 1959. mst be attributed to 
the fact the national labor movement has, for the first time in history, 
made a substantial commitment toward the organization of the farm labor 
market. In California, the farm labor climate has been affected by the 
recent success of the Democratic Party--or, to be more precise, 
the success of the liberal wing of the State Democratic Party, as 
represented by local Democratic Clubs and the statewide Democratic Council. 


For want of any clearcut causative factors, however, we mst - | 


probably ascribe the accomplished changes and potential changes in the 
bracero program to “cultural drift." Despite the veritable veil of 
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secrecy which hung about the program for many years, more and more 
Americans, from various walks of life, learned of the existence of this 
contract labor arrangment, and learned something about its operation. More 
and more people began to raise questions about its necessity and its 
consonance with normal American concepts of labor standards. The times, 

in a word, grew "ripe" for change, and critics of the bracero system 


found themselves granted respectful attention by the same administrators 
who, less than a year earlier, had called them "irresponsible" and 
"extremists." 


Whatever the reasons, the present study closes in a milieu radically 
different from that in which it began nearly three years ago. In 1956, 
few Californians had even heard the word "bracero." There had not been 
a single scholarly study of any aspect of the program. Public Health 
agencies were almost totally ignorant of the existence of Mexican Nationals 
in their jurisdictions. Every facet of the program was tightly con- 
trolled by bracero-users and grower-oriented public officials. Critics 
of the program were systematically discredited. There was no public 
discussion of the bracero system or its implications. 


In those days, it seemed possible to foretell with reasonable 
certainty the course of future developments. The use of Mexican Nationals 
was increasing rapidly throughout California and the Southwest, and it 
seemed only a matter of time before virtually all American citizens were 
driven out of the farm labor market. In 1957 and 1958, it seemed 
appropriate to point to the increasing similarities between Southwestern 
agriculture and pre-civil war Southeastern agriculture. 


But as these words are being written, the situation is very much 
in flux. It is no longer “unrespectable" to discuss the bracero program. 
Newspapers run series on the subject. It is debated on the radio. It 
has provided the basis for a number of Master's theses and doctoral 
dissertations. Some of these treatments are critical, some are laudatory. 
More important than the point of view expressed, however, is the fact 
that these points of view are expressed at all. It is the faith of the 
democratic process that the full airing of social issues is in itself 
constructive; it is the hope of the democratic process that such an airing 
yields a resolution which is righteous and just. 


A number of details in the present report are no longer entirely 
apt. In view of the flux within the situation, the author has not attempted 
to update the entire manuscript, since many of the revisions would 
themselves be outdated by the time they had been completed. The value 
of the present study, therefore, lies primarily in the grounding assumptions 
on which it rests, the research methods and techniques employed, the 
analytic framework within which it is couched, and the conclusions which 
it yields. While these derive from specifics of time and place, they 
may be judged independently of any particular set of such specifics. 


Under present circumstances, it is difficult and hazardous to venture 


any anticipations of the face of the future. Let us, nonetheless, close 
on this difficult and hazardous note. 
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Public Law 78 is currently scheduled to continue in force until 
June 30, 1961. ‘The U.S. Congress could conceivably wait until the 1961 
congressional session to determine the disposition of this legislation. 
On the basis of past performance, however, it seems likely that Congress 
will review Public Law 78 a year in advance of its expiration. The” 
future career of the bracero program:will probably “be decided, in Mores 
measure, during the spring and summer of 1960. 


Several types of bills will probably be introduced. The original 
architects of Public Law 78, and their friends, will no doubt introduce 
bills which would simply extend the law in its present form. The 
Department of Labor will no doubt be able to find sponsors of amending 
legislation, presumably drawn along the linés recommended to the’ Secretary 
of Labor by his consultants in October. It‘is conceivable that ‘some 
liberal, urban legislator or legislators will. introduce farm labor 
legislation containing even deeper-lying reforms than. those suggested by 
the Department of Labor reforms which, if affected, would serve to remove 
the justifications for the.bracero program. 


Perhaps the most crucial single determination will be made at the 
very outset, when these several types of bills are referred to committee. ~ 
The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public Law 601, 79th Congress, 
énd Session) lists the standing committees of each house of Congress, 
and the subjects over which éach committee shall have jurisdiction. 

Public Law 601 gives the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
the House..Committee: on Education and Labor, jurisdiction over bills 
concerning "Regulation or Prevention of Importation of Foreign Laborers 
under Contract," Notwithstanding this’ seemingly unambiguous: mandate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Majority Leader of the 
Senate have invariably referred such bills to the Committeeson Agri¢ulture 
of the respective houses. An effort will perhaps be made to have future. 
bracero legislation referred to the proper committees, but the chances 

are good that such legislation will continue to be considered by congress- 
men and senators who represent the interests of braceros-users, and in 
some cases are bracero-users themselves, 


Under these conditions, it is doubtful that any evidence developed 
at the committee hearings will influence committee members who are 
convinced that the bracero program is both necessary and desirable. Both 
committees will probably recommend extension of Public Law 78 in its 
present form. If amendments to the’ law are suggested in the committee 
reports, they will very likely take the form of recommended curbs upon the 
authority of the ‘Secretary of Labor. There is a real possibility that 
the committees will recommend transfer of the program from the Department 
of Labor to the Department of Agriculture, and some possibility they will 
recommend suspension of the legal framework of the program entirely. This 
would, in effect, place the importation of foreign contract workers under. 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Immigration and: Naturalization Service, 
which would be legally permissible under the terms of Public Law 44 
(the McCarran-Walter Act). According to many observers, such ‘an arrangement 
would be decidedly more unfortunate, from the workers!’ point’ of view, 
than the present arrangement. ‘ 


The next step in the legislative process is the consideration of 
the committee reports by the respective houses of Congress acting as 
committees-of-the-whole. In the past, Public Law 78 and its several 
extensions have reached the floor in the closing days of congressional 
sessions, when the attention of legislators was preoccupied by seemingly 
more important matters. If the same pattern holds in 1960, the 
recommendations of the Committees on Agriculture of the respective houses 
will be accepted virtually without debate. In view of the altered climate 
of awareness and opinion about the bracero program, however, it is 
possible that there may be a fairly searching debate on the issue, even 
if the committee reports are filed in the legislative log jam near the 
end of the session, 


Once subjected to the spotlight of full congressional attention, the 
bracero program may undergo any of @ number of changes. Particularly if 
a roll-call vote is involved, congressmen from urban constituencies may 
find it difficult to accept a program which, by recent admission of its 
principal administrators, contains a "built-in" adverse effect upon 
American citizens. Although it is not common for the Congress, acting as 
a committee-of-the-whole, to revise substantially the recommendations of 
its standing committees, this could conceivably happen in 1960 with regard 
to Public Law 78. 


A factor which mst be borne in mind is that 1960 is a Presidential 
election year. Both parties, and all serious aspirants to nomination, 
will be required to take a "stand" on the farm problem. Of the many 
aspirants presently in evidence, only one, Hubert Humphrey, has gone on 
record concerning the bracero program. (He does not support Ke I 6 2 
remains to be seen whether other candidates, and the two major parties, 
will consider the program a sufficiently viable issue to warrant their 
attention. None, however, will be able to ignore the problem of farm 
surpluses, and this issue is related, at least indirectly, to the bracero 
issue. The Department of Labor reports that "more than 60 per cent of 
all (braceros) employed at peak, work in crops which are in surplus 


supply. "1 


At the administrative level, state and federal agencies are not, 
technically, empowered to pass judgment on the question of whether there 
should be a bracero program or not. On the surface, it would appear that 
officials in the State Department of Employment and U. S. Department of 
Labor are required to administer the program regardless of their personal 
feelings on the matter. It is abundantly clear, however, that in practice 
considerable subjectivity enters into the administration of the Mexican 
National program. Bracero-users are well aware of this fact, and in 
reaction to the new developments sketched above, will certainly redouble 
their pressures upon the government agencies. These pressures will 
increasingly be matched by counterpressures from organized labor, religious 
groups, and others who regard the program with ‘ 
distaste. For example, the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, 


1y, S. Department of Labor, "Mexican Farm Labor Program; Consultants 
Report," Washington, D.C,, October, 1959, PD. 6. (Mltilithed. ) 
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recently created by the National AFL~CIO, is concentrating much of its 
attention on what it considers the maladministration of the bracero 
program, evidently on the assumption that efforts to organize agricultural 
workers are futile so long as the bracero program continues in the form 
it has assumed to date. 


In summary, it appears quite possible that 1960 and the years 
beyond will see a substantial reduction in the use of braceros in Cali- 
fornia and perhaps other states as well. Those braceros who are used 
will quite likely work and live under conditions somewhat improved over 
those which have heretofore obtained. 


A final point should be made in any discussion of the proximate 
future. No resolution of the bracero issue will be any more effective 
than the actions taken against the social and economic conditions which 
gave rise to the system in the first place. Critics of the bracero 
program are generally guilty of a failure to recognize this truth. 
Organized labor, particularly, seems content to work for the expulsion 
of braceros from the United States, with little regard for agricultural 
marketing problems which have led many growers to feel, quite sincerely, 
that they cannot survive without a tractable and cheap labor supply. 
Organized labor shows even less regard for the conditions in Mexico which 
drive Mexican peones toward Southwestern fields and orchards. 


If the bracero program is abolished--or, as seems more likely, 
significantly reduced in scope--without similtaneous attacks upon the 
"yushes" and “pulls" which have undergirded it, probably not even an 
enlarged Border Patrol could prevent desperate Mexican peasants from 
entering this country illegally and obtaining employment from their 
former employers. Or, even assuming the border could be sealed, it is 
doubtful that American opinion would find the ensuing results attractive. 
There would almost unquestionably be widespread famine in rural Mexico 
which, depending upon the number and energy of the survivors, could well 
lead into a bloody revolution of the type which ravaged the country forty 
years ago. 


One cannot know, at the present time, if Americans will prove 
sufficiently wise, patient, and compassionate to do those things which 
mast be done if the bracero problem and its equivalents are ever to 
disappear. Nothing less than a massive job of building a stabliized U.S. 
farm labor market, coupled with a massive job of development in rural 
Mexico, will be sufficient. Either without the other is likely to create 
social problems as grievous, or more grievous, than those solved. 


If Americans find within themselves the necessary wisdom, patience, 
and compassion to support these two related tasks, agricultural labor may 
cease to be a source of national embarrassment, and may assume its rightful 
place in the American economic family. If we are not sufficiently wise, 
patient, and compassionate, men will continue to be alienated from their 
employers, their culture, their families, their work, and themselves; 
Southwestern fields will continue to yield, together with their rich 
harvest of crops, a human harvest of loneliness, 


December 14, 1959 


APPENDIX I ~ 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULES, AND CODING PROTOCOLS 


CUESTIONARIO SOBRE EL PROGRAMA DE LOS BRACEROS 
(tivasideeaans lea instruciones cuidadosamente antes de proceder con la 
entrevista) 
1. un qué parte de México vive Vd.?” Estado: 
Ciudad o pueblo; 
zApproximadamente cudntos habitantes tiene este lugar? 
tHa vivido Vad. en algtnas otras partes de México? si 
Si acaso, 4dénde? 


zeuanto tiempo? 


3Qué clase de trabajo hacia Vd. . comunmente en México? 


%Cuantos amos va Vd. a cumplir? 
iCudntos anos asistié Vd. a la escuela? 
ZEs Vd. soltero a casado_ > ° viudo 2 


Si casado o viudo, gtiene Va. hijos? si No 
Si acaso, gcuantos? 


(Grupo II) z%Cudnto tiempo ha estado Vd. en los Estados Unidos 
durante este viaje? - 


(Grupo I) tCuanto tiempo piensa permanecer en Los Estados Unidos bajo 
su presente contrato? 


(Grupo II: fué éste) su primer viaje a los Estados Unidos? 
Nae. 
Sino, por favor di game cuanto tiempo estuvo Vd. aqui en cada viaje 
que hizo, addénde fué y qué hizo. 
Fechas aproximadas ; 
De | A Tipos de actividades 


(Si se require més espacio use la parte trasera del cuestionario) 
(Grupo I) zQué espera Vd. mAs de su estancia'en los Estados Unidos? 


(Grupo II) Qué recuerdo mas grande le quedaraé de los Estados Tnidos? 


2Que piensa hacer con el dinero que gane (Grupo II; que ha ganado) en los 
Estados Unidos? 


4Le gustarla a Vd. volver algin dia a los Estados Unidos 
a como bracero? Si No 
be. como turista? Si No 
ec. como emigrado? si a ‘ 
d. Para convertirse en cuidadano dano Americano? Si No 


4Tiene Vd. ami gos en México que hayan venido a los Estados Unidos en 
alguna ocasién? si No 
Si acaso, japroximadamente €@ cuantos? 


(Grupo II) En el campo donde estuvo Vd., ghubo alli alguien quien 
conocié Vd. en México? si No 
Si acaso, gquién? 


tee ee 


Desde que se fué de su casa, gha correspondido Vd. con su familia? 
Si |: 
Si acaso, gqué tan seguido? 


iTiene Vd. familia que ahora est4é en los EE. UU.? si No Si 
acaso, explique Vd. 


Desde que ha estado Vd. trabajando como bracero, ile han hablado en 
alguna ocasién sobre seguro contra enfermedad? Si No 
Si acaso, equién hablé con Vd. sobre ésto? 
2donde? 


Si le fueran a sacar (Grupo JI; si le hubieran sacado) una muela en 
los Estados Unidos, gtendria vd. (hubiera Vd. tenido) que pagar los 
gastos Vd. mismo o lo pagaria (lo hubiera) pagado su seguro? Yo 
mismo Seguro sé sé 


4Su seguro le permite (Grupo II: le hubiera permitido) ir con 
cualquier doctor o solamente ciertos doctores? 
Cualquier doctor Solamente ciertos doctores No sé 


LEsta Va. (Grupo II: estaba Vd.) asegurado contra accidentes y 
enfermedades que ocurren solamente durante el trabajo, que ocurren 
solamente fuera del trabajo, o todo el tiempo? 

Durante el trabajo Fuera del trabajo Todo el tiempo 
No se 


4gCuénto piensa pagar (Grupo II: Cudnto pagd) por su seguro en los 
Estados Unidos? 


ZHay un doctor médico en su pueblo en México? si No 
Si acaso, zcudntas veces se puede Vd. acordar que e hayan ido miembros 
de su familia, inclusive Vd., para que los tratara éste médico? 


gHay un curandero (-a) en su pueblo en México? ee . 
Si acaso, zcudntas veces se puede Vd. acordar que hayan ido miembros 
de su familia, inclusive Vd., para que éste (ésta) los curara? 


25 saninlin la Secretaria de Salubridad y Asistencia Publica una oficina 
cerca de donde Vd. vive en México? si No " “No sé 
si acaso, zdénde esta? 
&qué clases de actividades lieve a “cabo esta oficina? 


26. %Ha habido algunas veces en que se haya Llastimado, en que..se haya 
enfermado, o simplemente en que no-se haya sentido tan.bien como 
siempre? Si No 

Si acaso, refiriendose a la ocasién. mds reciente, por favor digame: 

a. gcudndo? (fécha aproximada) 

b. yen qué consistid su malestar? 

C. 4 qué causé su malestar? 

d. 4Cuanto” tiempo duré su malestar? 

e. gle pregunté Vd. a alguien que deberia de oer para su 
malestar? si | si acaso, 4a quién? 

f. yse tratd de curar Vd. mismo? si No 
Si acaso, describa: 


“gconsulté Vd. a un doctor médico? si No 
Si acaso, {qué-tratamiento le did? 
grecibié Va.’ tratamiento de, alguna otra persona? Si 
No i 
Si acaso, zyde quién? 
gqué tratamiento le did? 


i. ycudl es su opinién sobre el tratamiento que recibidé? 
j- gotros comentarios sobre su malestar? 


27. Si Vd. fuera a consultar-a un doctor, ycudéles de estas caracteristicas, 
en orden de importancia, quisiera que tuviera el doctor? 
Cortesia 
Facultad de hablar espafiol 
Mucha educacién médica 
Conocimiento sobre hierbas 
Interés personal en. su caso 
Otro (especifique) 


28..- (Grupo. II) “En el campamento donge Vd. acaba de estar, shabia alli un 
doctor a quien los. hombres acudian cuando estaban enfermos? si 
No 
Si acaso, ycdmo se llamé? No sé 
zhablaba espafiol? Si No No sé 
& qué era la opinién general de los hombres en el 
campamento acerca de este doctor? 


29. Si Vd. tuviera un hijo tres afios y un doctor 16” quisiera vacunar 
contra la viruela, Zcomo se sentiria Vd. acerca de ésto? 
Estarfa Vd. completamente de acuerdo 

Estaria vd. algo de acuerdo 

Le daria ,2 Vd. lo mismo 

No estaria Vd. completamente de acuerdo 
Estaria Vd. completamente en desacuerdo 
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30. Si tuviera Vd. un hijo de tres afios y un doctor le quisiera sacar un @ 
poco de sangre del brazo, gcomo se sentiria Vd. acerca de ésto? 
Estaria Vd. completamente de acuerdo 
Estaria Vd. algo de acuerdo 
Le daria a Vd. lo mismo 
No estaria Vd. completamente de acuerdo 
Estaria Vd. completamente en desacuerdo 


31. Diferentes personas tienan diferentes ideas sobre de donde proviene 
la disenteria. §De dénde cree Vd. que proviene mas esta enfermedad? 
(Favor de anotar uno o mas) 

Moscas 

Comer cosas que no debe uno de comer 
Coraje 

Microbios 

Otro (especifique) 

No sé 


32. Supdngase Vd. que una madre llevara a su bebe al mercado y que alli 
una persona extrafa se le acercara al bebe y le hablara y se riera 
con él. Cuando la madre llegara a su casa el bebe comenzaba a 
llorar y le daba diarrea. 4Qué piensa Vd. que le haya pasado al 
bebe? 

Un catarro 

EL ojo 

Empacho 

Susto 

Otro (especifique) 
No sé 


33. &%Qué piensa Vd. que la madre pudiera hacer para que su bebe se 
sentiera mejor? 
Darle penicilina 
EscupirLle 
Frotarlo con un huevo 
Frotarlo con alcohol 
Otro (especifique) 
No sé 


34. Supdngase Vd. que un bracero andando por una huerta de noche creyé 
ver visto algo que le parecié ser un espanto. A la mafiana siguiente 
se sintiéd débil y perdid el apetito. zQué piensa Vd. que haya tenido 
este hombre? 

Bilis 

Mal aire 

Gripa 

Susto 

Otro (especifiqe) 
No sé 


Diferentes personas tienen diferentes ideas sobre. la mejor manera de 
prevenir contra la malaria. En su opinién, gctial es la mejor manera? 

Inyecciones 

Cerrando todas las ventanas 

Tomando quinina 

Matando todos. los mosquitos 

Otro (especifique) 

No sé 


Cuando una persona tiene las siguientes enfermedades, 4qué clase de 
tratamiento cree Vd. que es mejor: un doctor medico, un curandero, 


* - aie 
_remedios caseros, o alguns otra clase de curacion? opine > Canes 
Médico |Curandero|Remedios caseros|Otro (especifique|No se 


Empacho | ‘ : BBE 
Tuberculosis poe : : 5, se Ld Teal 
Bilis ; mie 
Un hueso 
dislocado 


Espanto _ 


En algunas partes-de’ México la carne de puercd-se considera como comida 
“caliente” mientras que la lechuga se considera como alimento VEGA. 
€ Bl age es templado: ni caliente ni frio, kn_la,parte de Mexico de 
oni 


e proviene Vd., ,como se consideran los siguientes alimentos? . 


CebohLlas ._ 
Zanahorias 


Cebo de res 
Matz _ 


3Se sepilla vd. los dientes? si No 
Si acaso, zqué tan seguido por lo general? ; 


Por lo general, zqué tan seguido se beha Vd.? 
Mas de una vez al dia 
Cada dia | 
Cada dos dias 
Cada tres-seis dias 
Cada semana 
Menos que una vez por semana 


Si pudiera Vd. escoger, zcudl preferiria? 
Pan blanco 
Pan de trigo , 
Tortillas de maiz 
Tortillas de harina 


Segtin su experiencia, zcree Vd. que los bracéros que regresan & 
México estan en mejor salud que cuando salieron de México? Si 
No 

Por favor, explique Vd. su contestacidén. 


Por lo general, ycree Vd. que los hombres que han estado en los 
Estados Unidos de braceros regresan a México con nuevas ideas sobre 
como mantenerse en buena salud y que hacer cuando se enferman? 

Si No 
Por favor, explique Vd. su contestacién 


2Tiene Vd. algunos otros comentarios o preguntas sobre lo que hemos 
tratado? si No Si acaso, explique. 


Nombre y direccién del informante (opcional). 


Para el uso del investigador solamente: 


Fecha de la entrevista: 
Horas: de a 


Lugar de la. entrevista; 


Se ha entrevistado a este informante previamente relativo a este estudio? 
si No si acaso, £ Donde? 
3 Cuando? 


i UUnEIIEIEIEIE SINE NES SESE 


Caracteristicas del informante: 


Reaccidén del investigador: 
Reaccién del informante: 


Caraécter de la situacién durante la entrevista: 


Otro: 


(Translation of Spanish questionnaire) 


QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING THE BRACERO PROGRAM ~ 
‘ (Interviewer; read instructions carefully before proceeding with ‘Ainterview) 


‘A. "Face Sheet"L 
In what part of Mexico do you live? State 
“City or town 
About how many people live, in this city or town? 
Have you lived in any other parts of Mexico? Yes 
If so, where? 
how long in each? 
What was your usual occupation in Mexico? 
How old will you be on your next birthday? years. 
How many years of school did you ‘finish? years. 
Are you married » widowed 3» or never married 2 


If married or widowed, do you have ee at Yes No 
If so, how many? ; 


—- 


_B. Experience in and Opinions of the United States 
(Group It“) How long were you in the U.S, on this trip? 


(Group I) How long do you expect to be in the U.S. under your present 
contract? 


Is this (Group IT: was this) your first trip to the U.S.? Yes 

No 
“If not, please tell me how long you were here on each trip you 
have made before, where you went, and what you did. 


Approximate Dates : ; 
From To Areas ‘Pypes of Activities 


(xf x more space required, use back of form) 


tqopical subheadings are included in this form for purposes of clarity of 
organization. They are omitted from the Spanish version of the questionnaire, 
which is administered to braceros. - 


“questions applicable only to braceros entering the country. are identified 
as "Group I." ‘Questions applicable only to braceros’ leaving the country 
are identified as "Group II.” 
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(Group I) What are you looking forward to most about the U.S,.? 


(Group II) What do you think you will remember longest about the U.S.? 


nr 


What do you expect to do with the money you earn (Group II: have earned ) 
in the U.S.? 

Would you like to come back to the U,S, again some day 

a As a bracero? No Don't know 

be. AS a tourist? No Don't know 

ce. Under a visa? No Don't know 

d. To become a U.S. citizen? Yes No Don't know 


Cc. Contacts with Mexico 


Among your friends in Mexico, approximately how many have been to the 
U.S. as braceros? 


(Group II) In the camp where you have been, was there anyone whom you 
knew in Mexico? Yes No 

If so, whom? 
Since you left home, have you corresponded with your family? Yes 
No If so, about how often? 
Do you have any relatives who are now living as residents in the U.S.? 
Yes No 


D. Familiarity with bracero health insurance 


Has the subject of health insurance been discussed with you since you 
became a bracero? Yes No 
If so, by whom? where? 


If you have to (Group IT: if you had had to) have a tooth pulled in 
the U.S., will you have (would you have had to) pay for it yourself, 
or will (would) the insurance pay for it? Self Insurance 
Don't know 


Will (Group II: did) your health insurance permit you to go to any 
doctor, or only certain doctors? Any doctor Certain doctors 
only Don't know 


Will (Group IIT: did) your health insurance apply only to on-the-job 
sickness and accidents, only off-the-job sickness and accidents, or 
both? 

On-the-job only Off-the-job only Both Don't know 


How much are you going to (Group II: how much did you) pay for your 


health insurance while in the U.S. as a bracero? 
Don't know 
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E. Experience with public health and healing airts 


Is there a medical doctor in your town in Mexico? ° Yes No 
If so, how many times can you remember that members oF you: your family, 
including yourself, have been treated by him? 


Is there a curandero (-a) in your town in Mexico? “Yes _—No, 
If so, how many times Can you remember that members of your family, 
including yourself, have been treated by him (her)? 


Does the Ministry of Public Health and Welfare have an office near 
where you live in Mexico? Yes No Don't know 

If so, where is it? 

What sorts of activities does it engage in? e 


When was the last time you were hurt, sick, or simply not feeling as 
well as usual? (Approximate date. If never ill, 
enter "none.") 

a. What was wrong? 

b. What caused it? 

Ce long did it Last? 

d. Did you ask anyone -what you .should do about it? Yes 

so, whom? 
you do anything to treat yourself? Yes No 
so, what? 
you see a medical doctor? Yes No 
so, what treatment did he give. you? 
you receive any type of care from anybody else? Yes 
so, from whom? 
what did they do for you? 
What was your opinion of the treatment you received? 


ee 


Other comments concerning your illness: 


- If you went to.a doctor in the U.S., which of the following charac- 
teristics would you like him to have, in the order of their importance 
to you? 

Courtesy 

Knowledge of Spanish 

A great deal of practical experience 

A great deal of education 

KnowLedge of herbs 

Personal interest in your case 

Other (specify) 


(Group II) In the camp which you have just come from, was there a 
doctor to whom the men went when they were sick? Yes No 
If so, what was his name? Don't know 
did he speak Spanish? Yes No Don't know 
what was the general opinion on of the men in the camp 
concerning this doctor? 


F. Folk and scientific medicine 


If you had a little boy about three years old, and a doctor wanted to Oo 
vaccinate him for smallpox, how would you feel about this? 

Strongly approve 

Somewhat approve 

Neither approve or disapprove 

Somewhat disapprove 

Strongly disapprove 


If you had a little boy about three years old, and a doctor wanted to 
take some blood out of his arm, how would you feel about this? 
Strongly approve 
Somewhat approve 
Neither approve or disapprove 
Somewhat disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 


Different people have different ideas about what causes dysentery. 
What do you feel is probably the most important cause or causes? 
(Check one or more) 

Flies 

Eating the wrong kinds of food 
Anger 

Bacteria 

Other (specify) 


nee EEE EERE Een 


Don't know r 


Suppose a woman took her baby with her to market, and a stranger talked 
to the baby and smiled at it. When the woman got home, the baby 
started crying and developed diarrhea. What do you think may have 
been wrong with the baby? (Check only one.) 

A cold 

El ojo 

Empacho 

Susto 

Other (specify) 
Don*t know 

What do you think the woman might do to make the baby feel better? 
(Check one or more) 

Give it penicillin 
Spit on it 

Rub it with an egg 
Rub it with alcohol 
Other (specify) 
Don't know 


34. Suppose a bracero was walking through a dark orchard one night and saw 
something that he thought was a ghost. The next morning he felt weak 
and had lost his appetite. What do you think may have been the matter 
with him? (Check only one.) 
Bilis a) 
Mal aire 
Colerin 


Espanto 
Other (specify) 


pon't% knot 
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35. People have different ideas about the best method of preventing 
malaria. In your opinion, what is the best. method of doing this? 
(Check only one.) : ¥ 

Injections 

Keeping all windows closed 
Taking quinine 

Killing all mosquitoes 
Other (specify) 

Don't know ; 


36. When a person has the following illnesses, which type of treatment 
do you feel is generally best: a medical doctor, a curandero, home 
remedies, or some other type? ; : : 
| Home Other Don't 
Doctor | Curandero | Remedies | (Specify) | Know 


Empacho 

Tuberculosis. 

Bilis 

Dislocated 

bone 

Susto | 
{ 
' 


Muina 
Mal aire 
Mal ojo 
Influenza 
In some parts of Mexico, pork is considered a hot food, while lettuce 
is considered a cold food. Chicken is temperate--neither hot nor cold. 
In the part of Mexico from which you come, what are the following 
foods considered? 2h 
Hot | Cold | Temperate Don't know 


Onions 
Carrots 
Pinto beans 
Chocolate’ 
Cebo dé res 
Comm 


G. Miscellaneous 


you brush your teeth? Yes No 
If so, how often, on the average? 


the average, how often do you bathe or shower? 
More than once a day 
Once a day 
Every other day 
Every 3-6 days 
Once a week 
Less than once a week 
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If you had your choice, which would you prefer: 
White bread 
Wheat bread 
Corn tortillas 
Wheat tortillas 


From what you have seen, do you believe that the braceros who return 
to Mexico are generally in better health than when they left Mexico? 
Yes No 

Please explain your answer. 


Do you believe that the men who have been to the U.S, as braceros 
generally return to Mexico with new ideas about how to keep healthy 
and what to do when they get sick? Yes No 

Please explain your answer. 


Do you have any other comments or questions concerning the things we 
have discussed? Yes No 
If so, please explain. 
H, For the interviewer's use only. 
Informant's name and home address (optional). 
Date of interview: 
Hours: From 
Place of interview: 
Has this informant been interviewed before in connection with this 


study? Yes No If so, where? 
when? 


Informant characteristics:+ 


Interviewer reaction:1 
Tnformant reaction:1 
Nature of interview situation:1 


Other 


Tas phrased here, these questions are purposefully cryptic. They are 


explained in the instructions to interviewers. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 
I. General 


1. Many. informants will ask you to explain the purpose of the interview. 
The following explanation. will probably be sufficient in most cases; "Some 
students at the University of California are interested in learning about 
the bracero program, and I am helping them." If it seems appropriate to 

do so, make it clear that this is an independent, objective study which 

has no connection with any employer, or the Mexican or U.S, governments. 
If asked about publication plans, you may say that the people in charge of. 
the study hope that their findings will be published, but at the present 
time cannot be sure that they will be. ; 


2. It-is well not to emphasize the fact that the questionnaire deals 
largely with health and medical care. Such an emphasis seems to frighten 
many potential informants, who feel these are esoteric subjects which they 
are not competent to discuss. Avoid any impression that this is a test 

of knowledge or intelligence. It is not a test at all, but a survey of 
opinions. Everyone is able to answer these questions equally well. 


3. The procedure is entirely anonymous if the informant wishes it to be 
so. If he wishes to give his name and Mexico address, it is "helpful in 
view of the fact we may later-wish to re-interview some of the informants 
who have returned home. : 


4, You may repeat a question as many times as your informant wishes. 


5. Begin by adhering exactly to the questionnaire's wording. If the 
informant does not understand a question, you may reword it, noting on the 
form any changes you made. ; 


6. If space on the face of the form is insufficient, use the back, indi- 
cating the number of the question which is being continued. 


7. It is desirable that you conduct interviews in private whenever 
possible. If this is not feasible, and spectators are present, proceed 
with the interview, but make notes of the audience's role in the 
proceedings. , 


8. It is not advisable to conduct interviews in the administrative offices 
of a camp, as this is likely to convey the impression the study is sponsored 
by the camp management. 


9. Do not attempt to record verbatim answers during the interview. Wote 
only key words, phrases, ideas, and statistics. As soon as possible after 
concluding the interview, expand the answers until they are self-sufficient. 


10. You may record answers in Spanish or English. 


11. When a question arouses a definite emotional response in your informant, 
indicate this in parentheses beside the answer--e.g., "sarcastic," "amused." 


12. If,an informant wishes to examine a form, he may do so, preferably 
: i 


after 
leave. 


nterview. Do not, however, leave any forms in the camp when you 


oY dhs 


II, Specific Instructions 

Question 

Number 

1. An approximation of the number of individual inhabitants is desired. 
Some informants are able to answer only in terms of number of families, 
which is acceptable, if reply is designated as such. 

3. A fairly specific answer is desired here. "Day laborer," for example, 
means little; "day laborer in a maguey field" is better. 

5, Full years of schooling completed is desired. 

7. To the nearest half-month. 

8. To the nearest half-month. 

9. Dates should be to the nearest month, of possible. 

For ereas, major geographical regions are sufficient--e.g., Southern 
California. If names of counties, or towns nearest place of employment are 
known, well and good. Type of activity: be quite specific, as in #3. 

10. This question is very general on purpose. Do not structure it any 
further unless absolutely necessary to get a response. 
ll. Same as #10. 
15. By "whom?" we do not mean names, but relationships. Appropriate entries: 
“cousin;" “two friends from home town.” 
16. Include here any sort of contact with the family--presents sent or 
received, money orders, etc., as well as letters. 
17. Relatives more distant than first cousins need not be considered here. 
19. If asked what is the "right" answer, say you do not know, but are trying 
to find out by asking this series of questions. 
20. Same as #19. 
21. Same as #19. 
22, Daily, weekly, or monthly premiums are acceptable. 
23. In cases where the informant has come from an isolated rancho or 
municipio, as revealed by his answer to question #1, the wording of this 
question will need to be altered from "in your town" to "near where you live." 
24, Same as #23. 
26. a. A name alone is sufficient if this makes the nature of the illness 
clear--e.g., "head cold," "dysentery." In some cases it will be necessary 
to list symptoms in order to convey the idea of what was wrong. 

h. Examples of other types of persons who may have given treatment or 
care: nurses, chiropractors, foremen, fellow workers. 
27. Indicate the order of preference by numbering from 1 through 6. Read 
the list at least twice before asking the informant to indicate his order 
of preference. 
31. Read through the list at least twice before asking your informant to 
respond. 

Same as #31. 

Same as #31. 

Same as #31. 

Same as #31. 

36. Make certain the informant understands what is wanted here before going 
down the list of specific illnesses. In case an informant begs off on the 
grounds he doesn't believe in ecuranderos or home remedies, indicate that we 
are interested in the beliefs of the region from which the informant comes. 
In some cases, the informant may have no idea what one or two of the terms 
mean. If it seems appropriate, you may reassure him that you realize there 
are parts of Mexico where these terms aren't used. 
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37. If necessary, explain that the kinds of "hotness" and "coldness" 
you erediscussing are independent of the temperature of a food 
beverage, and ing to do with seasoning. : Sats 


41. An explanation of every answer, whether "yes" or "no," is desired. 
42. Same as #il. wo ; 


III. Section entitled "For.the interviewer's use only" 


uh, Name and address are entirely optional, but if you ask for them in 
casual manner, you will probably find that almost 7informant declines to 
give them. x 
h8.. Characteristics of the informant might include such things as shyness, 
belligerency, or talkativeness. Besides such personality traits, social 
characteristics should be entered here--e.g., "a relatively sophisticated 
urban type," or "seems to be practically a pure-blooded Indian who has had 
few contacts outside his own people." 

49. Your personal feeling about the informant as an individual. For 
example, were you irritated by some of his mannerisms--if so, what mannerisms; 
or did you think him an unusually nice fellow? 

50. To the best of your ability to put yourself into the place of the 
informant, how do you think he felt about the interview and about you as a 
person? ' 

51. Enter here any information not entered elsewhere which might account 
for ‘the informant's attitudes and his responses. Here, for example, would 
be the place to mention whether or not the interview was conducted in strict 
privacy, whether it was interrupted for meals or any other purpose, etc. 
52. This space is provided for. you to enter any statements your informant 
may have made, tangential to the questions actually included in the 
questionnaire, and yet, in your judgment, worth preserving. Here, too, is 
the place to make’ suggestions for the improvement of the questionnaire or 
survey procedure, and any other comments you may wish to make on any aspect 
of this study and the bracero program in general. 


PUNCH CARD COLUMN ASSIGNMENTS AND CODING PROTOCOLS 
BRACERO HEALTH ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 


Punch Card #1 


Question Codes and Instructions 


Case number Cases 1 - 9 to be entered in colum 4, 
zeroes to be entered in colums 1 - 33 
cases 10 - 99 to be entered in colums 
3 and 4, zeroes in columns 1 and 23 
cases LOO - 999 to be entered in colums 
2-4, zero in colum l. 


Open cette 8 
Card number 1, all cards 
Group code Informant entering U.S. for first time 
Informant leaving U.S. 

Informant entering U.S., not for 

first time 

Informant in Mexico, has been to 

the U.S. 

Informant in Mexico, has not been 


— lor 


” 


to the U.S. 
Informant in midst of contract in U.S. @ 
Special 


Bie 
6:3 
9a 


Interviewer Robin Cartwright 
Louie Tagaban 
Mickey Higuera 
Louis Montoya 


Other 


ron Fe 


Socio-economic class Not stated; impossible to determine 
Lower-Lower 5: Lower-upper 
Upper-lower 6: Upper-upper 
Lower-middle 


Upper-middle X: Special 


Ws 1 oO wi 


ee 


Interviewer-informant 
relationship Not stated; impossible to determine 
Friendly, cooperative 

Interviewer: pity 

Interviewer: irritated 

Informant: very talkative 
Informant; very serious or quiet 
Informant; nervous, shy 

Informant: impatient 

Informant; suspicious 

Informant: slow 

Other 

"Head to coax” 


KO OND FWNWE O 
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Marital status 


Children 


State of permanent 
residence 


Population. of home 
town 


(Note: 


Not stated 
Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Special 


Number of childre 
9 or more . 
Special 
Not stated 


Not stated 
Aguascalientes 
Baja California 
Baja California, Sur 
Campeche 

Chiapas 
Chihuahua 
Coahuila 

Colima 

Distrito ‘Federal 
Durango 
Guanajuato 
Guerrero 
Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

México 
-Michoacén 


Er 
18: 
19: 
20: 


Morelos 
Nayarit 
Nuevo Ledén 
Oaxaca 
Pueblo 
Querétaro 
Quintana Roo 
San Luis 
Potosi 
Sinaloa 
Sonora, 
Tabasco 
Tamaulipas 
Tlaxcala 
Veracruz 
Yucatan 
Zacatecas 


States 1-9:to be entered in 
colum 8, column 7 blank.) 


Not stated, impossible to determine 
Isolated farmsteads (10 or less) 


Small hamlets (11-50) 


Large hamlets (51-100) 


Small villages (101-1000) 
Large villages (1001-2500) 
Small towns (2501-5000) 
Large towns (5001-10,000) ... 
Small cities (10,001-25,000) 
Medium cities (25,001-50,000) 
Large cities (50,001-500,000) 
‘ Metropolitan (More than 500,000) 
* Question not included 
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“Not stated 

Entire life spent in same town 

More than half of life spent in 
different town from present residence 
More than half of life spent in two or 
more towns different from present 
residence 

Less than half of life spent in 
different town from present residence 


Have you lived in any 
other towns in Mexico? 
If so, how long? ' 


oe ae 


oe 


Have you lived in any 
other towns in Mexico? 
If so, how long? (Cont'd) 


What is your usual 
occupation in Mexico? 
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How old will you be on 
your next birthday? 


1@) 
Ls 
2 
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hs 
as 
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How many years of 
school have you 
completed? 


oe 08 ef 


How many people in Mexico 
do you help to support 
with your earnings as a 
bracero? 


‘% 
eX) 


ae 
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Number of previous 
trips to U.S. 


B 
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Less than half of life spent in two 
or more towns different from present 
residence 

Lived in other towns, length of time 
not specified 

Special 

Don't remember 


Not stated 

Day laborer, agriculture 

Farmer (self-employed) 

Farm worker, other (e.g., sharecropper) 
Retail and wholesale trade 

Service 

Manufacturing and industry 
Construction, mining, and extraction 
Professions, white collar 
Transportation and utilities 

Odd jobs and combinations of above 
Special 


Not stated 41-45 years 
15-20 years 46-50 years 
21-25 years 51 years and 
26-30 years over 

31-35 years Don't know 
36-40 years Special 


Number of years of school 

10 or more years of school 

Not stated 

(Note: code fractions of 1/2 or more 
to next highest whole number; code 
fractions of less than 1/2 to lower 
nunber. ) 


Not stated 

Number of dependents 

10 dependents 

11 or more dependents 
Question not included 


Number of trips to U.S. 

8 or more 

Special 

Not stated 

Don't know; don't remember 

Question not included 

(Note; do not include present trip of 
Groups I and III; include just- 
completed trip of Group II, and in- 
progress trip of Group IV.) 


Cumulative time spent 
in: U.S. 
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Total net earnings 
during last contract 


Since you left your :home 
in Mexica, have you 
written to your relatives 
or corresponded with them 
in any way? If so, 
approximately how often, 
on the average? 


rd 
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In the last. camp.in which 
Ou stayed,. was there anyone 
whom you had known;-in.. 
Mexico? If so, whom? 
(Groups 2 and 3 only) 


No time spent in U.S. 

Less than 3 months 

3 months or more, but less than 6 months 
6 months or more but less than 12 months 
1 year or more, but less than 2 

2 years or more, but less than 3 

3 years or more, but less than 4 

4 years or more, but less than 5 

5 years or more, but less than 6 

6 years or more 

Not stated or impossible to determine 


Don't remember 


Not stated, don't remember 

Yone 7: $251-300 

$1-50 8: $301-400 
$50-100 9: $401-500 
$191-150 X: $501-1000 
$151-200 Y: $1000 and over 


$201-250 Blank; not included 


Not stated 

More often than weekly 

Weekly 

Between weekly and biweekly (e.g., 
"every ten days") 

Biweekly 

Between biweekly and monthly 
Monthly 

Less often than monthly 

Family living, informant working at 
border 

Never, Group 1 

Never, Group 3 

Yes, “no frequency stated 

Question not included 


Not. stated 

One friend 

Two: or more friends 
One relative 

Two.or more relatives 
Combination of friend(s) and relative(s) 
One, unspecified 

Two, unspecified 

No one 

Special 

Don't remember 
Question not included 


Have you lived in any Not stated; impossible to determine & 
other towns in Mexico? Has never lived in another town 
If so, where were they? : Lived in one other town in same state 
(Compare column 16.) Lived in two or more other towns in 
same state 
Lived in one other town in neighboring 
state 
Lived in two or more other towns in 
neighboring state 
Lived in two or more towns in two or 
more neighboring states 
Lived in another town in a non- 
neighboring state 
Lived in two or more other towns in a 
non-neighboring state 
Lived in two or more towns in two or 
more non-neighboring states 
Special 
Don't remember 
Question not included 


When did you complete 
your most recent contract? 


Not stated; impossible to determine 
Has never been to U.S, before 

In midst of contract 

Returning to Mexico at time of inter- 
view (Group IT) 

0-2 months, (exclusive of Group II) 
3-5 months 

6-8 months 

9-11 months 

1 year 

2-3 years 

4 years or more 

Don't know; don't remember 
Question not included 


er 
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Do you have any questions 
or comments about any 

of the things we have 
discussed? 


Not stated (Blank only) 
Questions concerning purpose 
Questions concerning contracting 
Yes, not stated 
"None" (includes---(dash) ) 
_ Other 
Don't know 


Would you mind telling 
me your name? 


Not stated (Blank only) 

Name given 

_Informant specified as being unwilling 
‘to give name 

Dash (---) 

Special 


) 
qi 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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0 
1 
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Place of interview : Not stated 
El Centro Reception Center 
Bracero camp 
Empalme 
Mexicali 
Other 


Interruptions during : Not stated 

interview : No interruptions; interview conducted 
in private 
Interrupted (or overheard) by govern- 
ment employee 
Interrupted (or overheard) by farmer 
or farmer representative 
Interrupted (or overheard) by other 
braceros 
Interrupted (or overheard) by person 
unclassified above 
Interrupted (or overheard) by person 
unspecified 
Special 


Date of interview : August, 1957 : dune, 1958 
(month ) : September, 1957 : duly, 1958 
: February, 1958 August, 1958 
March, 1958 9: September, 1958 
April, 1958 : October, 1958 
May, 1958 : Other; special 
Blank: Not stated 


Date of interview (week) First week of month (1st-7th) 
week of month (8th-14th) 
week of month (15th-2l1st) 
week of month (22nd-28th) 
week of month (29th-3lst) 
stated 


Hour of interview stated; impossible to determine 


A.M, or earlier 


) 
© ‘ 2:00 P 
00 3:00 P 
4:00 P 
5:00 P 
P 
P 


eB 


6:00 
73:00 
Later 


Not stated 
Three pesos per day or less 
4-5 pesos per day 
6-7 pesos per day 7: .20-24 pesos per 
8-10 -pesos per day day 
11-14 pesos per day 8: 25 pesos per day 
15-19 pesos per day or more 
X: Special 
Y: Don't remember 


Average wages in 
Mexico, when employed 


AW FWY O 


Area, of employment Not included; not stated; never been te | 
during most recent to U.S. 

contract (Groups 2 : Border counties, California (Imperial, 
and 3 only) San Diego, East Riverside) 

Citrus counties, California (West 
Riverside, San Bernardino, Orange, 

Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara) 
Central Coast counties, California 
(Monterey, San Luis Obispo, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, San Mateo) 
San Joaquin Valley, California (Kern, 
Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Merced, Madera, 
Stanislaus, San Joaquin) 

Sacramento Valley, California 
(Sacramento, Yolo, Solano, Colusa, 
Sutter, Yuba) 

California, other 

Arizona 

Texas 

Arkansas 

New Mexico 

Other 

Don't remember 
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Type of employment Not included; not stated; never been 
during most recent TO Us 

Picking cotton 

Other stoop labor 

Semi-stoop labor 

Ladder work 

Irrigation 

Equipment operation, other skilled 
Other 

Combinations of above 


contract (Groups 2 
and 3 only) 
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Not stated 

Name of association only 
Name of ranch or company 
Name of grower or "boss" 
Name of foreman 

Name, association manager 
Name, other specified 
Name, unspecified 
Informant never in U.S. before 
Special 

Don't know; don't remenber 
Question not included 


What was the name of your 
employer during your most 
recent contract (Groups 2 
and 3 only), (If more 
than one employer during 
contract, "What was the 
name of your last 
employer. . . .?") 
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Average net earnings, 
per week, during most 
recent contract (Groups 
2 and 3 only) 


Not stated; impossible to determine 
Less than $5 7: $30-34 
8: $35-h0 
:  $4o-Hh 
: $45 and over © 


: Don't remember 
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Have you received your 
contract yet (or been 
"predesignated") on 
this trip? 


Approximately how many 
braceros were there in 
the camp in which -you 
stayed most .recently? 
(Groups 2 and 3 only) 


A’ number of people believe 
they have been bewitched-- 
made to fall in.love, made 
sick, etc. Have you heard 
of any such cases? If so, 
do you tend to believe 

they were true or not? 


Has anyone in your family 
ever had. any personal con- 
tact with the. Ministry of 
Public Health in Mexico? 


In your part of Mexico, 
what are the principal 
activities of the Ministry 
of Public Health? 


Not stated; impossible to determine 
Contract. not received at time of 
interview 

Contract received at time of interview 
Informant in midst of contract period 
Informant not seéking contract 
Informant rejected at time of interview 
Informant returning to Mexico 

Special 

Question. not included 


Not stated : °° 201-500 

Fewer than 6 men * 501-1000 

6-25 : More than 1000 

26-50 : Special 

51-100 Don't remember ; 

101-200 don't know 
Question not 
included 


Not stated 
No, unqualified 
Have heard of it, but don't believe in 


LLG + 


Have heard of it, don't know if it's 


-true 
> Have heard of it, believe it 


Have heard of it, no indication of 
belief or disbelief 

No (with a question mark) 

"Never heard of it" 

Special 

Don't know; not certain 

Question not included 


Not stated X: Special 
Yes Y: Don't know; 
No. : don't remember 
Blank: Question not 
included 


Not stated 

Medical care with economic qualification 
(e.g.5 "free," "for poor people," etc.) 
Medical care without economic 
qualifications 

Preventive medical services (X-rays; 
immunizations; etc.) 

Environmental sanitation (housing 
inspection, etc.) 

Food and water sanitation 

Combination of medical care and sanita- 
tion 

Combination of preventive medicine and 
sanitation 


In your part of Mexico, 
what are the principal 
activities of the Ministry 
of Public Health? (Cont'd) 


: “Help the poor" 
: Combination of “help the poor" and > 
other 
Other 
Don't know 


odors are dangerous Agree 

because they carry : Disagree 

microbes. Do you tend Special 

to agree or disagree? Don't know 
Blank: Not included 


8 
2. 
X 
¥ 
Some people say that bad QO; Not stated 
a 
2 
x 
x 


How many separate 0-8; Number of visits to doctor 
visits to a doctor 9: 9 or more 
have you made in the X: Not stated; impossible to determine 
past year? Y: Don't remember 
Blank: Question not included 


Some people say that Not stated 

when a child is recov- Agree, but don't know what type of diet 

ering from an illness, Disagree 

such as measles, it should Agree, gives one or more characteristics 

be put on a special diet. of diet 

Do you tend to agree or Special 

disagree? If "agree," : Don't know 

what type of diet? BL Question not included 3 


Not stated 
Agree they should be closed 


Some people say that the 
night air is not good for 
one, and one should sleep Disagree 

with the windows closed. Neither agree nor disagree ( "Depends," 
Do you tend to agree or etc. ) 

disagree? Agree (questioned by interviewer) 
Disagree (questioned by interviewer) 
Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


ee 
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Different people have : Quasi-scientific explanations, not 
different ideas about the classified elsewhere, 
principal cause of Overeating (includes specific food 
dysentery. In your opinion items, and eating in general) 
what is the principal cause 2:  Disagreeable or unpleasant food 
of this disease? Strong emotions (anger, fear, etc.) 
Microbes 
Other scientific explanations 
"Dirty" or "bad" food or water 
Weather or climate 
Alcoholic beverages 
Imbalance of humors ("heat in stomach,” 


etc. ) @ 
Other folk explanations 

Don't know 

Question not included; not stated 


Some people say that when 0: 
a woman is pregnant she kg 
should be careful not to 2s 
drink too much water and Xs 
other liquids. Do you Y: 
tend to agree or Blank; 
disagree? 


Some people feel that it is 0: 
generally best for’a woman 1: 
“to go to a medica (female 2; 
physician) ang aman toa. X; 
medico. Do you agree or Ye 
disagree? Blank: 


Different people have 
different ideas about the 
best way to prevent 
malaria.. In your opinion, 
what is the best way to 
prevent this disease? 


«2 «0 of 
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Suppose a mother .took ‘her 
little baby to the market 
and a strange woman ‘smiled 
at it and spoke to it. 
When the mother got home, 
the baby began to cry and 
developed diarrhea. What 
do you think may have been 
wrong with the baby? 
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What dd you think might be 
- done to make the baby feel 
better? (See previous 
question. ) 


ee 
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Not stated 
Agree 
Disagree 
Special 
Don't know 
Not included 


Not stated 

Agree 

Disagree 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


"Scientific," not elsewhere classified 
Injections, shots, penicillin, etc. 
Close windows 

Take quinine 

Kill mosquitoes 

Regulate diet 

Live healthful life 

Never heard of malaria 
Quasi-scientific not elsewhere 
classified 

See -a doctor 

Folk, not elsewhere classified 
Don't. know Ca 

Question not included; not stated 


Not stated 6: Other folk 
j 4 X: Other 
Y: . Don't know 
Communicable. disease 
- T: Other scientifi 
Blank; Not included 


Not stated 

Shots, penicillin, medicine 
Spit on baby 

Rub with an egg 

More powerful eye | 

Rub with oil, herbs, rocks 
Stranger's personal effects 
See a doctor 

Prey 

See a curandera | 

Other folk remedies 

Don't know 

Not included 


Some people say that it is 0: Not stated 

a good idea to maintain a 1: Monthly or more often 

clean stomach by taking a 2: Every 2-5 months 

purge or laxative regularly.3: 6 months or less often 

Do you tend to agree or dis-4; Indefinite ("once in a while," etc.) 
agree? If "agree", how "When I'm sick," "when I need one" 
often do you take a purge Believe in it, no frequency stated 
or laxative? : Believe in it, but never or almost 
never take them 

Do not believe in it 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 
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Other folk 

Other "scientific" 
"Nerves," nervous 
Other 

Don't know 


Not stated 
Susto 

Bilis 

Espanito 

Susto and bilis 


Suppose a man was walking 
beside the road at night 
and was almost hit by a 
car. The next morning he 
felt weak and ill. What do 
you think may have been 
wrong with this man? 
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Not stated 
Medical doctor 
Curandero 
Inyeccionista Nothing 

for rheumatism, bilis, Home remedies Other (include 
golpe de aire, espanto, Sovador "don't believe 
muina, mal aire, in. tt") 
raquiticos, gripa and Don't know 
catarro. ) 


Drugstore remedies 
Brujo 
Nurse 


If a person has empacho, 
what do you think is 
generally the best thing 
for him to do? (Repeat 
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Not stated 

More than once a day 

Once a day 8: Weekly 

Every 2 days Less than weekly 
Every 3 days Special 

Every 4 days Don't remenber 


How often do you generally 
take a bath or shower, when 
there is opportunity? 
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Not stated 

"Bad women,” etc. 

Climate (hot weather, etc.) 
Dirt, uncleanliness 
Combinations of above 
Other 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Different people have 
different ideas about what 
causes sores on @ man's 
private parts. In your 
opinion, what is the 
principal cause of this 
condition? 
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In some parts of Mexico, : Not stated 
pork is considered a "hot" :° Hot 
food, lettuce a "cold" + Cold 
food, and chicken a : : Temperate 
“temperate” food. In your : Special 
part..of Mexico, what are : Don't know 
onions considered to be? 
Blank: Question not included 


What are tomatoes con- Same codes as colum 69 
sidered to be? 


What are beans con- Same codes as colum 69 
sidered. to be? 


What is chocolate Same codes as colum 69 
considered to be? 


Can.you name any other O: Not stated 
foods which are consid=- 1-8; Number of foods or beverages named 
ered to be “hot"? : 9: 9 or more 
X: Special 
Y: Don't know; none named 
Blank: Question not included 


7h. Can you name some which Same as colum 73 
are considered to be "cold." 


Not stated 

Potatoes 

Macaroni 

Rice 

Potatoes & macaroni equally 
Potatoes and rice equally 
Macaroni and rice equally 
ALL three 

None 

Special 

Don't know 


If you had your choice, 
which would you prefer; 
potatoes, macaroni, or 
rice? 
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On the basis of your 
own experience, or 
judging from what you 
have heard, what would 
you say you like most 
about the United States 
and the bracero program? 


Blank: 
00: 
10: 


Question not included 

Don't know 

Wages 

12: Work, jobs in general 

13: Wages and work 

14: Special types of work 

19: Other answers connected with 
employment or earnings 

Intangibles 

22+ Intangibles not elsewhere 
classifiable 

23: Opportunity to progress 

2h: Cleanliness 

25: Good treatment 

26; "The way of living" 

27: Agricultural techniques 

28: Government 

29: Respect, equality, etc. 

Objects and things 

33: Not elsewhere classifiable 

34: Clothes 

35: Machinery 
Recreation 
Methods of transportation 
Goods for sale in stores 
Sanitary facilities 

Places 
Not elsewhere classifiable 
Areas associated with high wages 
Areas associated with pleasant 
climate 
Areas associated with beauty 

48: Specific farms and ranches 

People 

55: Not elsewhere classifiable 

56: Employers 

57: Women 

58: Americans, general 

Food 

76: U. S. food, general 

77: Specific foods, not indicated 
whether in camps or not 

78: Food in camps 

79: Food outside of camps 

Nothing 

Everything 


On the basis of your 
own experience, or 
judging from what you 
have heard, what would 
you say you diskike most 
about the United States 
and the bracero program? 


Question not included; not stated 


Don't know 


Not elsewhere classifiable 


Recruiting stations, general 
“12; Waiting period 


12: Long lines (includes U.S.) 

13: Living conditions 

14; Crowds 

15: "Being shoved around" (includes 
U.S.) 

16: Bribes 

17: Physical examinations 

18; Other 

19: "Suffering"at recruiting station 

Medical treatment, general 

31: Was refused medical treatment 

32: Harsh treatment by MD's 

33: "Bad medical treatment" 

34: Treatment failed to cure 

Bad treatment, general 


41: "Mean" foreman or mayordomo 


42; Other braceros' behavior 
43; Americans in specific areas (e.g., 
Texas ) 

4s Violations of contract by employers 

Places, general 

51: Places, work and wage-connected 

52: Places, climate-connected 

53: Specific farms and ranches 

54; Specific bracero camps (smelly, 
AE, Gute | 

59: Places, not elsewhere classifiable 

Food, unqualified 

7l: Food in camps 

72: Food in U,S., general 

73: Specific foods 

74: Food served by U.S. Department of 
"Labor 

Nothing 

Everything 


Colum 
Number 


1-h 


PUNCH CARD COLUMN ASSIGNMENTS AND CODING PROTOCOLS 


BRACERO HEALTH ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 


Question 
Case number 
Open 


Card number 


What do you plan 
to do with the 
money you earn 
(or have earned) 
in the United 
States? 


Punch Card #2 


Codes and Instructions 


Same as card #1 


2, all cards 


Same as card #1 


00: 
Ol: 
02: 
03: 
Obs 
O7: 
08: 
09: 
10: 


Question not included 

Not stated 

Don't know 

Made no money 

"Just live" 

Never return to U.S, 

Decline to state 

Other; ill-defined 

Support family 

11: Send to parents 

12: "Het" 

13: Progress; improve 

14; Enjoy ourselves 

15: Live decently 

Pay debts 

22: Pay medical debts 

24: Debts / support family 

25: Debts / agricultural 

29: Debts / other 

Buy or build house 

: Bought house already 

Improve home 
Buy furniture 
Home f support fantily 
Home / agricultural 
Home / pay debts 
Buy a lot 

Return to U.S, 

Return / support family 

Spend on self 

Spend on self / family 

Buy land, unspecified 

51: Buy farm land 

52: Plant crops 

53: Buy livestock 

54: Buy seed 

55: Ferm equipment 


-764 


q h2-k3 (Cont'd) 56: Other agricultural 
57: Combinations of above . 
. 58: Buy land / support family 
Start business, unspecified 
Open a store j 
Business, other : 
Business / support family 
Business / ‘home 
Business / debts 
clothing 
Clothing / support family. 
Clothing / farm 
Clothing # debts 
“gutomobile or truck 
Savings: [ 
81: . Savings / support, family,. 
82: Savings / farm 
83: Savings / business 
Get married 
Education 
94: Education / support. family 
95: Bducation # debts 


Did an inspector of 0; Not stated 
any type ever come to 1: Camp was inspected 
the last camp where 2: Camp was not inspected 
you stayed, as far X: Special 
as you know? Y: Don't know 
Blank: Question not included 


Not stated 

No corresponding crops 

Cotton in common 

Other crop in common 

Two or more crops in common 

Group If works only with frijoles, maiz, 
trigo, chicaro, chacahuate, maguey, etc. 
Group I: works with cotton 

Group I; works with tomatoes, lettuce, or 
other truck crops 

‘Not a farm worker in Mexico 

Special 

Don't know; don't remember 

Question not included 


What crops have 
you worked with 
in Mexico and 

the United States? 
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’ Not. stated 
' No delay 
‘U-7 days (incl., "one week") 
8-14 days (incl., "two weeks") 
15-21 days (incl., "three weeks") 
- B2-29 days 
- One “month 
two ‘months (incl, any fraction over one) 
More than two months 
Special 
Don't remember 


-765- 


How long did -you 
wait at Empalme on 
this trip before 
being sent to Ae 
boarder? 


* 06 8 


How many times have 0-8: 
you been to see @ 9: 
doctor in the U.S. X: 
in the past year? Ys 
(Groups 2 and 3 Blank: 
only. ) 


How many times have 
you seen a doctor in 
Mexico in the past 
year? 


When was the most 
recent time you 
were sick, injured, 
or simply didn't 
feel as well as 
usual? 
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Where was this? 


yor oO 
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What was wrong? 
(See colum 49) 
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What caused it? 


-. wOn eo 
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on Own 


Number of visits 
9 or more visits 
Special 

Don't remember 
Not included 


Same as colum 47 


Not stated 

Within the past month 
1-6 months ago 
7-11 months 

1 year 

13-23 months 

2 years 


Pine es 


B 


Not stated 

At home in Mexico 
Mexico, recruiting 
station 

Mexico, other 


B 
Pan = 


Not stated 


3-4 years 

5-9 years 

10 or more years 
Never sick 
Don't remember 
Question not 
included 


Th UeSe, place of 
work 

U,S., other 

Never sick 

Don't remember 
Question not 
included 


Upper respiratory (exc. tuberculosis) 


Digestive 
Musculoskeletal 
Dermatological 


Neurological and conditions of sense organs 


Superficial wounds 


Urological (inc. venereal disease) 
"Fever" not otherwise identified 
Contagious (not elsewhere classified) 


Other and ill-defined 


Don't know; don't remember 


Not sick in past year 


Not stated 
Conditions of work 
Food and drink 


Climate, weather (not specified as work- 


connected) 


Accidents and violence (not specified as 


work-connected ) 


Folk beliefs (e.g-,golpe de aire) 
"Scientific" explanations not elsewhere 


classified 


Infection by other sick people 
Plants, animals, acts of nature 
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Conditions of contracting 
Other and ill-defined 
Don't know 

Not sick in past year 


How long did it 
last? 


Not stated 

1 day (or any fraction thereof) 
2 days 

3 days 

4-6 days 

1 week 

Between 1 and 2 weeks 

2 weeks 

Between 2 weeks and 1 month 
1 month 

More than 1 month 

Don't know; don't remember 
Not sick in past year 


6 #2 8 08 of of 


oc on 48 


KH HO ONAU FWNEHO cae 


ee 08 ef 


eB 
B 


Did you receive Not stated 

treatment of any : Medical doctor 

kind? If so, from Curandero, other 

whom? folk healer 
Inyeccionista 
powta: 
Self 


Family 

Friends 

Nurse 

No therapy 
Other 

Don't remember 
Not sick in past 
year 


z 
Fig OID 


What kind(s) of 
treatment did you 
receive? 


Not stated 
Shot(s) only 
Pills only 

Shots and other 
Other scientific 
treatment 

Patent medicines 


Massage 

Herbs 

Folk remedies not 
elsewhere classi- 
fied 

No therapy 
Special 

Don't know 

Not sick in past 
year 


os ef o 


FWNnWro 


MI 


B 
et ieee OA 


Not stated 

Satisfied, "got well" 

Satisfied, without qualification 
Satisfied, other | 
Unsatisfied, because only pills given 
Unsatisfied, didn't get well 
Unsatisfied, other 

No treatment 

Ambivalent 

Other 

Don't remember; don't know 

Not sick in past year 


What was your 
opinion of the 
treatment you 
received? 


oe 08 68 e8 OF Se #6 #8 #8 ae 


SU wae has 
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In the last camp 
where you stayed, 

is there a nurse the 
men go to when they 
are sick? If so, 
does she speak 
Spanish? 


Not stated 

Yes, there is a nurse; speaks Spanish 
Yes, there is a nurse; speaks a little 
Spanish 

Yes, there is a nurse; speaks no Spanish 
No, there is not a nurse 

Yes, there is a nurse; don't know if she 
speaks Spanish 

Yes, there is a nurse; Spanish-speaking not 
indicated 

Special 

Don't know if there is a nurse or not 
Question not included 


Is there a doctor? Same codes as question 21, colum 37. 


Does he speak Spanish? 


What did the men tend 0: 
to think of the 1: 
doctor? 


ae ef ef 


Has anyone ever 
explained your 
bracero health 
insurance to you? 
If so, who was it? 


2 
3 
h 
5 
6 
i 
8 
9: 
ms 
ve 
Blank: 
0) 
i: 
2 


What are the premiums 
that braceros pay for 
their health 
insurance? 


-.- WHE O KP NOMI 


oe 


Not stated 

Good care, with reasons given 
Good care, no reasons given 
Fair (incl. "all right," etc.) 
"Some say good, some say bad” 
Not good care, too many pills 
Not good care, other reasons 
Not good, no reasons given 
Men never saw docta@ 

Not good, pragmatic reasons 
Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Not stated 

Never explained 

Explained by employer or employers’ 
representative 

By Mexican consul or consular representative 
By U. S. Department of Labor representative 
By other braceros or former braceros 

Other 

Don't remember 


Not stated; impossible to determine 
$0.00-.99 per month. (e.g., 3¢ per day, etc. ) 
$1.00-$1.99 per month 

$2.00 per month. (Include $.50 per week; 
$1.00 per 15 days) 

$2.01-$2.99 per month (except as provided 
in #5) 

$2.70 or $2.79 per month (incl. 9¢ per day, 
$.63 per week, $1.35 per 15 days) 
$3.00-$3.99 per month (except as provided 
in #7) 

$3.90 per month (include $1.00 per week, 
$1.90 per 15 days) 
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$4.00 per month (include $1.00 per week, 
$2.00 per quincene) 
$4..01-$5.99 per month (e.g., $2.70 per 2 weeks) 
$6.00 or more per month (e.g., $2 per week, 
20¢ per day.) 
Don't know; don't remember 
Blank: Question not included 


If you were sick and 0; . Not stated 

missed two weeks of ls Yes 

work in the U.S., do 2: No 

you suppose you would X: Special 

receive any compen-- Y:;. Don't know 

sation for this Lost 

time? Blank: Question not included 


As a bracero, are you 0: Not stated 
insured against 1: On job only 
accidents and 2:. Off job only 
illness which occur : Both-on and off the job 
on the job only, off Neither on nor off the job 
the job only, or Special 
both? Don't know 
Question 


On the average, how Not stated; not included 


much does it cost ‘1: Less than 5 pesos per day 
per day to support 5-9 pesos 7: 35-44 pesos 
your family in 10-14 pesos : 45-54 pesos 
Mexico? 15-19 -pesos : 55 pesos or more 
20-24 pesos : Special 
25-34 pesos Don't know 


Tf you had to go-to 00; Not included 
a medical doctor, Ol: Not stated 
what qualities 02: Don't know 
or characteristics .03: Don't care 
would you like: for O04; "Just be able to cure me" 
him to possess? 05: "Cure me quickly” 
a 08: Don't trust any M.D.'s 
09: Special 
12: Courteous 
13: Much education 
14: Much, experience 
15: Herbal lore 
16: Personal interest 
20: .Speak Spanish 
21: Spanish and courtesy 
Spanish and education 
Spanish and experience 
Spanish and herbal lore 
Spanish and personal interest 
Spanish, experience, and interest 
Be able to understand me 
Be’ a Mexican 
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65-66 


(cont'd) 


In what areas of 
the United States 
have you worked on 
your various 
contracts? 


30: “Be a good doctor" 

"Know his business" 

"Give good medicine" 

Be a specialist 

Know X-rays 

"Responsible" 

Give good treatment 

Thoroughgoing 

"Be prepared" 

Above, plus Spanish 

"Be willing to cure (or attend) me" 
Not ignore us 

Above plus Spanish 

50: Patient 

51:. Willing to explain 

52: Prank 

53: Honest, sincere 

54: Interested in curing his patients 


Friendly 

Kind 

"Considerate to braceros" 

Understanding 

"Be good to Braceros" 

Above plus "good M.D." 

Above plus experience 

Above plus Spanish 
Courtesy and education 
Courtesy and experience 
Courtesy and knowledge of herbs 
Courtesy and personal interest 
Education and experience 
Education and knowledge of herbs 
Education and personal interest 
Experience and knowledge of herbs 
Experience and personal interest 
Knowledge of herbs and personal interest 
81: Courtesy, Spanish, Interest 
82: Courtesy, Experience, Interest 
83: Courtesy, Spanish, Experience 


Enter the sum of whichever of the following 
codes apply: 


ls 
2s 
h; 
8: 
16: 
32: 


00: 


California, border counties 
California, other than border counties 
Arizona 

Texas 

New Mexico 

Other 


Has never been to the U.S. 


What types of work’have Enter the sum ofwhichever of ‘the following 
you done in the United codes apply: 
States on your’various ~ 1: Picking or chopping cotton 
contracts? 2: Picking or cultivating other "stoop" crops 
4; Work with "standing" row crops 
8: Ladder work: pruning; fruit picking 
16: Irrigating, other skilled or semi-skilled 
32: Other 


During your most 
recent contract, 
how much did you 
spend in the United 
States? 


During your most 
recent contract, 
how much did you 
send home, or take 


Has nevér been to the U.S. 


Not stated; impossible 6: $6.00-7.99 per 


to determine 
Nothing 

$.01-99 per week 
$1.00-1.99 per week 
$2.00-3.99 per week 
$4.,00-5.99 per week 


Not. stated 
Nothing 

$1-h per week 
$5-9: per week 


week 

$8.00~9.99 per 
week 
$10.00-11.99 per 
week 

$12.00 and over 
per week 
Special 

Don't remember 
Question not 
included 


$20-24 per week 
$25-29 per week 
$30-34 per week 
$35-39 per week 


back to Mexico 
with you? 


$10-14 per week : $40 per week or 
$15-19 per: week more 
Don't remember 
Question not 
included 
Scale of utiliza- }.point for «each 
tion of “scientific” Mmmedical doctor” answer to cols. 
medicine." 57-66, punch card #1. 
‘4eale.of "folk* utilization: _1 point for each “"folk"answer 
> ie fete. to cols. 57-66, punch card #1 
Secale of knowledge of Points based on revlies in columns 
tMhot-cold" concept 69-74, punch card #1. 


f Rased on replies to columns 45, 
"scientific medicine” a. And Oe, ouiaeh —Cardy a. , 
42 
Scale of knawledee of Rssed on reniies to coliums/ 42, Be 
"folk medicine" 54, 55, 56, punch card #1. 


Scale of knowledge of 


Scale #2, utilization Rased on renlies tod columns 43, 
of “scientific medicine* 46, 9nd 51, nunch card 41. 


Seale of -knowled¢e of Rased 
bracero health insurance 61, 62, 23nd 63, vuneh card “2. 


on replies ‘to columns 60, 


it 


PUNCH CARD COLUMN ASSIGNMENTS AND CODING PROTOCOLS 
BRACERO HEALTH ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 


Punch card #3 


Question Codes and Instructions 
Case number Same as columns 1-4, card #1. 
Open 
Card number 3, all cards 

Same as columns 7-41, card #1 


Not stated 

To make money 

To help family 

Lots of work 

Certain types or locations of work 
Work, unqualified 

To learn new things 

To remain 18 months (or as long as possible) 
To remain for duration of contract 
Open 

Other 

Don't know 

Question not included 


What are you looking 
forward to most 
about your trip to 
the United States? 


O 
aL 
2 
3 
h 
3 
6 
{i 
8 
9 
xX 
+ 
ank 
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BL 


Among your friends Not stated 
in Mexico, approxi- None 
mately how many 1-3 
have been to the : 4-6 
U.S. as braceros? 1-9 

10-14 


15-19 

20-24 

25-9 

50-99 

100 or more 
Don't know 
Not included 


ae 


B 


Does your health : Not stated 
insurance permit Any doctor 
you to go to any Only certain doctors 
doctor, or only Special 
certain doctors? Don't know 
Question not included 


Not stated 

No public health office 

Yes, in informant's home town 

Yes, in another town (specified as nearby) 
Yes, in another town (specified as far away ) 
Yes, in another town (unspecified) 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Does the Ministry 
of Public Health 
and Welfare have an 
office near where 
you live in Mexico? 
If so, where? 


oe 


HM ew Fr O 
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e 
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If you went to a doctor 
‘in the U.S., which of 

the following would you 
like him to have, in the 
order of their importance 
to you? 


Courtesy O; 
Knowledge of Spanish 1-6: 
Extensive medical 

education Xs 
Extensive medical 
experience Y: 
Knowledge of herbs Blank: 
Personal interest in 

your case 


Suppose a young man had 0; 
a bad cough, which lasted 1: 
about six months. What 2; 
do you think may have Sie 
been the trouble with hs 
this young man? Bee 
ae 

x 

Blank; 


What do you think this 
young man ought to do 
about his cough, if 
anything? 


Suppose that a bracero 

ate tortillas, beans, 

green salad, watermelon, 

and coffee for dinner 

one evening. ‘The next 
morning,’ he awoke with 

a stomach ‘ache. What do 
you think may have been 
wrong with this man?’ Blank: 


Not stated 
Rank order 


Special 


Don't know 
Question not included 


Not stated 

Catarro 

Tuberculosis 

Gripa 

Pulmonia 

Smoking too much 
Other 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Not stated 

Buy cough medicine _ 
Watch his diet 

Get more sleep or rest 
Shots 

Pills. 

Stay isolated from other people 
See a doctor 

Other 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Not stated 
Empacho 
Indigestion 
“Congestion” 
‘Other 

Don't know 


Question not included 


When a person has a 
dislocated bone, what 
type of treatment do 
you feel is generally 
best? 


When a person has mal 
ojo, what type of 
treatment do you feel is 
generally best? 


Do you brush your teeth? 
If so, how often do you 
do so, on the average, 
when there is 
opportunity? 


Are carrots a "hot" or 
"sold” food?..Or are 
they "temperate"? 


Is cebo de res (suet) 
a “hot," “eoid,*.ox 
"temperate" food? 


Is corn a "hot," "cold," 
or "temperate" food? 


From what you have seen, 
do you believe the 
braceros who return to 
Mexico are generally in 
better health than when 
they left Mexico? Please 
explain why you think so. 


B 
B 


Not stated 
Medical doctor 
Curandero(-a) 
Inyeccionista 
Home remedies 
Sovandero 


VW Fw OF O 
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Same as column 55 


Not stated 
Three times a day 
Twice a day 
Daily 

Every other day 
Every 3-6 days 


oe of 


Bla 


Not stated 
Hot 
Cold 


NFO VMFWNHEFO 


oe ee 


Ez 


Same as colum 58 


Same as colum 58 


Not stated 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 


better food 


No, 
No, 


bad food 
pad treatment 
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Don't know 


eae 


Bid bOI ON 


oe 8 08 08 


Question not included 


Drugstore remedies 
Brujo 

Nurse 

Nothing 

Other 

Don't know 
Question not 
included 


Weekly 

Less than weekly 
Never 

Special 

Don't remember 
Not included 


Temperate 
Special 
Don't know 
Question not 
included 


better medical care 


improved living conditions 
other and unqualified 

Return exactly the same as they left 
conditions of work 


other and unqualified 
Some yes, some no; "depends. . H SeetC. 


From what you have seen, 0; Not stated 

do you believe that the 1: Yes, exposed to new methods (general) 
men who have been to the. 2: Yes, exposed to new methods (diet or 
U.S. as braceros. generally other specifics) 

return to Mexico with new Yes, but can't use them 

ideas about how to keep .Yes, : other 

healthy and what to do -Yes, unqualified 

when they get-.sick? .. No, unable or unwilling to learn 
Please explain why you No, given no opportunity 
think so, .No, other 

-No, unqualified 

Some yes, some no; "depends. . 
Don't know 

Question not included . 
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! 
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$ etc. 
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What do you think you 
will remember longest 
about the U.S.? 


Not stated 
The amount of work there is here 
The types of work 
, The work, unqualified 
The money 
The high standard of living 
People (including "the government") 
Places, objects, and things 
Bad treatment; low wages; poor food; 
other complaints 
Nothing 
Other 
Don't know 
Question not included 


ank 
@) 
e's 
3: 
hs 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
Xx 
Y 

ank 
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In the last camp which _ Not stated 

you stayed in, what was 1: Name given clearly 

the name of the doctor 2: Name given vaguely 

that the braceras usually X: Special 

went to .whéen théy were Y: Don*t know; don't remember 
sick? (Groups 2°&- 3 
only) .; ..° "Blank: Question not included 


eo) 


» Not stated 
: Less than 6 weeks 
: 6 weeks 


How long do you expect 
to remain in the; United 
States under your 
present contract? 
(Groups 1 and.3 only) 


@) 
1 
2 
3 7 weeks - 5 months 
hs. 6 months 
5 7 - 17 months 
6;. 18 months 
7: “All I can"; "the maximum"; etc. 
8: "Depends. . .” 
9: "I have no choice"; "whatever they say"; 
etc. 
xX Other 
Y: Don't know 
Blank: Question not included 


If you had a little boy 
about three years old, 
and a doctor wanted to 
take some blood from his 
arm to see if he had a 
disease, how would you 
feel about this? 


hakeruees 


B 


When a person has 
tuberculosis, what type 
of treatment do you feel 
is generally best? 


Suppose a nurse wanted to 0: 
take some blood from your l: 
arm without telling you : 
the reason. How would 
you feel about this? 


one 


ee 08 of se 


What crops have you 
worked with in Mexico 
and the United States? 


3 
he 
5 
Xx 
4 
Blank 
O 
1 
2 
3 
k 
5 


ee 02° ee 8s oe 
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Would you like to come 
back to the U.S, again 
some day as a bracero? 


ae 28 28 ¢8 e8 #¢ 
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Not stated 

Strongly approve 

Tend to approve 

Neither approve nor disapprove 
Tend to disapprove 

Strongly disapprove 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Same as column 55 


Not stated 

Strongly approve 

Tend to approve 

Neither approve nor disapprove 
Tend to disapprove 

Strongly disapprove 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Not stated : 
No corresponding crops {| Groups 2, 
Cotton in Mexico & U.S. < 3, 6, and 
Other crop in common "predesignated" 
2 or more crops in common 
Frijol, maiz, garbanzo, | Group 1 

nopal, maguey, “cacahuate,} (other than 
Chicharo, etc. » "predesig-: 
Crops including algodén | nated") 

Crops including tomate, 

lechuga, zanahoria, 

other truck crops — 


Open 

Not a farm worker in Mexico 
Special 

Don't remember 

Question not included 


Not stated 

Yes 

No 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Would you like to 
to the U.S. again 
day as a tourist?’. 


Would you like to 
to the U.S. again 
day under a visa? 


return 
some 


Would you like to become 
. a citizen of the United 
States some day? 


Do you have relatives who 0: 
are now in the U.S.? 1-7: 
8 


If you had to have a 
tooth pulled while: you -. 
were working inthe U.S., 
would you have to. pay 
the dentist yourself, or 9: 
would the insurance pay 
Toric? Blank; 


te eo 
oe se 26 08 


Is there a curandero 
(-a) in your home town? 
If so, how many times 
have you and other 
members of your family 
consulted him or her es 
during the past year? 


O-73 


Blank: 
Open 


Suppose you had a little 0: 
. boy about three years old,1: 
.and a nurse wanted to 2: 
vaccinate him against 
smallpox. How would you 
feel about this? 


Ww 
ee eo 


If you had your. choice | 
which would you tend to 
prefer, white bread, 
whole wheat bread, corn 
tortillas, or flour 
tortillas? 


Fwhr O.. & 
seusade ewan se 


Open 


Same as column 70 


Same as column 70 


Same as column 70 


No, none 

Number of relatives 

8 or more 

Yes, number not stated 
Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


Not stated 


Self 
Tnsurance > 
Don't know 
Special 


Question not included 


Number of visits 
8 or more 


Wo curandero or curandera in town 
Curandero or curandera in town but no 


visits 


Don't know; don't remember 


Question not included 


Not stated as 
Strongly approve 

Tend to approve As 
Neither approve ~s 
or disapprove Blank: 
Tend to disapprove 


Not stated 
Corn tortillas 
Flour tortillas 
White : bread 
Whole wheat bread 


B 
© 
Fig bn 


oe 08 #8 of 


Strongly 
disapprove 
Special 
Don't know 
Question not 
included 


"A11 the same" 
Special 

Don't know 
Question not 
included 


PUNCH CARD COLUMN ASSIGNMENTS AND CODING PROTOCOLS 
BRACERO HEALTH ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 


Punch Card #4 


Question Codes and Instructions 
Case number Same as colums 1-4, card #1 
Open 
Card number 4, all cards in deck 

Same as columns 7-41, card #1 
Not stated 
Medical doctor 
Curandero (-a) 


Inyeccionista 
Remedios de los caseros (home remedies) 


If a person gets empacho 
in Mexico, what do you 
believe is the best thing 
for him to do? (Repeat 
for rhuma, bilis, golpe 
de aire, espanto, mina, Sovador (-a) 

Tos mal malos aires, raqui- Remedios de la botica (drugstore remedies; 
ticos, gripa, & catarro.) patent medicines 

Brujo (-a) 

Enfermera (nurse) 

Nothing 

Other (including "don't believe in it") 
Don't know 

Question not. included 


AW FWhrHO 
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8 
9 
x 
0 
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Not stated 

Climate 

Work 

Internal weaknesses ("Bad blood," etc. ) 
and inherent defects ("weak lungs," etc.) 
Unpleasant odors 

Inadequate or bad food 

Not taking care of one's self 
"Scientific" explanations: contact with 
sick persons; unpasteurized milk. 

"Bad women" 

Catching cold 

Other 

Don't know 

Question not included 


People have different — 
ideas about the 
principal cause of tuber- 
culosis. In your 
opinion, what is the 
principal cause of this 
disease? 


KHxMO DO ARNVULE WNHEHO 
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... Same as columns 42-51 
if person gets diseases 
in the United States. 


Same as columns 42-51, 


If your wife’ (s0lteros; .0; Not'stated 
"If you'were married and 1:°-Female physician. 
your wife")"had' a. female’ 2: Makes. no difference 
disorder, do you think it'3: Male physician ane 
would be best for her’ to-.9; Shouldn't go to any doctor 
go to.a male or female ‘ X; Special 
physician? ° -<¥: Don't know 

. Blank: Question not stated 


Generally speaking, -- O: Notv.stated 
- would you prefer to +:1:3 Male -doctor “ 
.consult a male or ‘2.2: Makes:no difference 
femalé physician? g Female doctor ‘es 
"VaR ~ Wouldn't like to consult any doctor 

Special 
Don't know 
Question not included 


Not stated 

Milk 

Coffee 

Soft drinks 

Milk or coffee 

Milk or soft drinks 
Coffee or soft drinks 
All equally well 

None 

Special 

Don't know 

Question not included 


If you had a choice, 
which of the following : 
do you think you would 
prefer to have with your 
meals: milk, coffee, 
soft drinks? 


ee ee ef 


Or 
As 
Qs 
5 
he 
5 
6 
a 
8 
X 
Y; 


B 
5 
i 


If you got sick while QO: Not stated 

you were in the U.S, and 1: Self 

had to buy some medicine, 2: Insurance 

would you have to pay 3: Special 

for it yourself or — Y: Don't know 

would the insurance Blank: Question not included 
pay for it? 


When you return to Mexico,0: Not stated 

do you expect to go back 1; Will return to same job in Mexico 

to the same type of work 2: Will go into different work in Mexico 
you did before, a differ- 3: Will return to U.S. 

ent type of work, or do 9: Don't know 

you expect to return to 

the United States right 

away? Blank: Question not included 


Have you had any contact 0: 
with Americans? If so, x Ie 
were your relations with 
them happy or not so 


happy? 


oe 96 a8 48 © 08 oF 


Bs donk ded 


EB 


About what proportion 
of the time are you 
able to find work in 
Mexico? 


Pat i dak abel va oe ce 


= 
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Seale of utilization 
of "scientific" medicnne 
in Mexico 


Seale of utilization of 
“Polk medicine in Mexico 


Seale of utilization of 
tscientific® medicine in 
the United States 


Seale of utilization of 
"folk medicine in 
the United States 


Not stated 

No contact with Americans 
(Group 1 only) 
(other groups) 
(other groups) 
(Group 1 only) 


Good relations 
Good relations 
Poor relations 
Poor relations 
Special 

Don't remember; don't know 
Question not included 


Not stated 

All year 

Nine months (three-fourths) 
Eight months (two-thirds) 
Six months (one-half) 
Four months (one-thirds) 
Three months (one-fourth) 
None 

One-tenth 

One-sixth (two months) 
Question not included 


1 point for each “doctor” answer 
in columns 42-51, punch card #4, 


1’yoint.for each 2, 3, 4, or 5 
code in columns 42-51, punch 
ecard #4. 


1 point for each “doctor' answer 
(code 1) in columns 53 - 62, 
punch card #4. 

1 vOint for each 2, 3, 4, or 5 
code in columns 53 - 62, punch 
card :!4. 


APPENDIX IT 
DOCUMENTS. RELATING TO: A..TYPICAL 
BRACERO-USERS' ASSOCIATION 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS,: INC. 
1845 Morena Boulevard . 
San Diego 10, California 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP : 


Type of Operations 


Number of Mexican Nationals normally employed 


Approximate number employed at peak of harvest 
Number of American Citizens normally employed... 
Board Furnished.. 
Cooking Facilities Furnished 
Remarks 3..+sccsevcesoss . 


Name of Your Bank: 


The undersigned hereby applies for and/or accepts membership in the 
above named non-profit: membership Corporation and assents to, adopts, ap- 
proves and ratifies as and for its by-laws, all those. provisions set forth 
and contained’ within the by- laws, together with all amendments thereto. 


The undersigned approves and agrees to observe and be bound by the by- 
laws, rules and regulations of the Corporation now or hereafter in effect. 


The undersigned further agrees to conform with and abide by all the 
rules and regulations pertaining to the employment of contract Mexican 
Nationals. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS, INC. 
COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT AGREEMENT 


THIS COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT AGREEMENT, made this. GAY Ofacsesey 


19.....+.., between The San Diego County Farmers, Inc., hereinafter called 
the Association and.......e6- : 


eeoereee 


ate apiece elaes sie FOOL oie) dc dielss 0 
California, hereinafter called the employer, 


WITNESSETH: 


WHEREAS, the Association and the Employer wish to cooperate in making 
agricultural workers available to alleviate the present shortage of agri- 
cultural workers in this area. 


NOW THEREFORE, in consideration of the undertakings hereinafter 
stated, the Association and the Employer agree as follows: 


I. The Employer shall employ, upon the following terms, those agri- 
cultural.workers who have been contracted for by the Association and to 
furnish employment for such workers. 


uk The duration of this contract for each of the workers shall 
be for approximately six months; it can be subject to re- 
newal for all or part of the workers. Renewal or termina- 
tion shall be made known to the Association prior to the 
expiration of the workers' contract period. Contract shall 
remain in effect as long as workers are assigned to the 
Employer by the Association. 


The Employer who fails to return any or all of his 
workers to San Diego County Farmers, Inc., San Diego, at 
the termination of their employment with the Employer will 
be assessed $25.00 for each worker. 


The Employer must maintain the worker in the status of 
agricultural laborer, under which he was admitted. 


Work to be Performed. The workers shall be employed ex- 
clusively in agricultural work on the ranch of the Employer, 
or on ranches of growers who are members in good standing 
with San Diego County Farmers, Inc. 


Wages. The workers shall be paid the prevailing wage for 
Similar work within the area of employment. In case the 
wage paid does not coincide with the prevailing wage of the 
region, the workers shall have the right to demand the dif- 
ference in wages, but in case the prevailing wage is less, 
the Employer shall pay the rate that appears upon the 
workers’ contract. 
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The Employer can, in his own interest, establish piece 
rates as a basis for payment of wages, but, the piece rate 
shall be such that an eight-hour day of normal effort, will 
give the worker as a minimum the hourly wage stipulated in 
the workers' contract. 


At the moment of transfer of the worker, the original 
Employer will liquidate all sums due the worker in accord- 
ance with the terms of his contract. 


Deductions. The Employer cannot make any deductions from 
the wages of the workers, except in the following cases: 


Those provided by law. 
Advances against wages. 


Payment’ for articles voluntarily purchased by the 
workers, if they are those which the Employer produces; 
and, 


For payments made in excess to workers, 


For meals supplied by the Employer provided the charge 
to the worker shall be at cost to the Employer, but in 
no event shall such cost exceed $1.75 per day for three 
meals. 


For non-occupational insurance premiums when approved by 
the Mexican Government. 


When a worker refuses or fails to return any tools or 
equipment furnished him by the Employer, or when the 
worker wilfully — damages or destroys such tools or 
equipment, the Employer is entitled to charge the 
reasonable value of such tools or equipment at the time 
it was furnished to the worker, less normal wear and 
tear due to usage in the course of employment. 


The deductions under b, c, a and g shall not exceed 10% 
of the amount of wages earned during the pay period. 


When a worker abandons his contract prior to its expira- 
tion date or at the termination of the contract the 
Employer may deduct from the worker's final salary pay- 
ment of any debt which may be due the Employer under 

b, cy, ad, € and g. 


To defray Association expenses. The Employer agrees to pay 
the Association: 


a. Membership fee of $10.00 per year. 
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For all workers covered by this contract the sum of $1.00 
per man per week, plus non-occupational insurance. Pay- 
ment to be made not. less frequently than bi-weekly and 
at the time payroll record forms are submitted. 


All charges shall be against the Employer. Non-occupa- 
tional insurance premiums shall be deducted from the 
wages of the worker. 


c. Other regular Association charges. 


Length of Work Day. The work day shall consist of eight 
hours daily and when in excess, the extra hours shall be 
paid in the manner specified by the laws-of.the State where 
the ranch is situated. 


The workers shall enjoy a day of rest for each six days 
of work. Payment for the day of rest has been estimated in 
the wage stipulated in this contract. 


Guarantee to Worker. The Employer guarantees the worker the 
opportunity for employment for three-quarters of the work 
days of the total period during which the Individual work 
Agreement, is, in fact, in effect. If the Employer affords 
the workers, during such period, less employment required 
under this provision, the worker shall be entitled to be 
paid the amount which he would have earned had he, in 

fact, worked for the guaranteed number of days. 


In determining whether the guarantee of the employment 
provided for in this paragraph has been met, any day on 
which the worker fails to work, when afforded the opportunity 
to do so, by the Employer, shall be counted as a day of 
employment in calculating the days. of employment toward the 
satisfaction of this guarantee. 


Subsistence shall be furnished in accordance with the 
Terms of ‘the Standard Work Contract, As Amended. Sub- 
sistence is defined as three meals per day or their equiva- 
lent in cash. — . 


Lodging. The Employer is obligated to furnish adequate 
lodgings, cots or beds with blankets, mattresses or pads, 
without cost to the workers. Adequate sanitary facilities 
must be furnished. 


Transportation. The transportation of workers from the 
Association office to the place of employment and return to 
the same office upon release of said workers, as well as 
food, lodging, and other expenses en-route, shall be for 
the account of the Employer. The new Employer to whom 
workers are assigned assumes. the same responsibility as 

the previous Employer. The previous Employer shall there- 
upon be relieved of any further bmeiee pf under his agree- 
ment with said workers. 
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Workers Illegally in the United States. In view of the stip- 
ulations above mentioned, the Employer binds himself not to 
use the services of Mexicans who are illegally in the United 
States and agrees that the employment of such will constitute 
a violation of the present agreement. 


Guarantees Under States Laws. The workers shall enjoy, as 
regards occupational diseases and accidents, the same guar- 
antees enjoyed by other agricultural workers under the laws 
of the United States of America. 


The Employer is obligated, furthermore, to grant the 
Mexican workers any privileges which the labor laws of the 
State of California of the United States of America estab- 
lished in favor of domestic agricultural workers. 


II. The Consuls of Mexico, Representatives of the United States 
Department of Labor, and Delegates of the Intersecretarial Commission in 
charge of matters pertaining to emigration of Mexican workers, will have 
access to the place of employment and can discuss with the Employer any 
violation or alleged violation of the clauses of this contract. 


III, The Association agrees to carry compensation insurance for 
such workers at all times while they are under contract. If the Employer 
fails to obtain adequate compensation insurance, the Association will 
place a policy in effect and charge the Employer's account accordingly. 


IV. The Employer agrees that in no event will the workers be em- 
ployed in other than agricultural work. The Employer agrees that he will 
exercise due diligence in accounting to the Association for such workers 
while they are in his employ. The Employer further agrees that such 
workers will be employed exclusively 
or ranch of a User-Member of the Association. 
immediately notify the Association of any breach of contract on the part 
of the workers and to report to the Association if such workers are 
absent or missing from their place of employment. 


V. The Association shall determine from time to time, and its deter- 
mination shall be conclusive, whether the Employer has paid all sums to 
be paid by him hereunder, and shall have the right to pay to the persons 
it determines to be entitled thereto, all or any part of such sums it 
determines have not been paid, in which case the Employer shall repay 
to the Association, upon demand by it, all sums so paid, together with 
interest thereupon at the rate of six per cent (6%) per annum from the 
date or dates of such payments by the Association. The Association 
and/or the Employer shall be bound by the joint determination of the 
Mexican Consul General and the United States Department of Labor as to 
all matters of dispute relating to any worker. 411 i1itigation ensues 
out of any violations of the contract, the Employer, as a matter of con- 
tract, agrees to pay, in those cases in which judgment is rendered against 
him, for actual litigation expenses, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee, which fee shall in no one case exceed $50.00. 
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VI. The’Employer shall ‘keep, upon the forms to be supplied by the 
Association, full and complete records of the employment and wages of 
each worker under this agreement.: A copy of such records shall be 
forwarded to the offices of the Association at the end of each pay period. 


VII. If the Association determines that the Employer has violated 
any of the terms or undertakings of this agreement, it may, without 
waiving any other remedy or course of action, deprive the Employer of 
the further services of the workers under this agreement. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Association and the Employer have executed 


this agreement as of the: date first above written. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS, INC. 


Witnesses: 


ENDORSED 
FILED 


in the office of the Secretary of State 
of the State of California 


May 2, 1950 
FRANK M,. JORDAN, Secretary of State 
By STACY H. ASPEY, Deputy 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
of 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS INCORPORATED 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


The undersigned, being the persons who are to act in the capacity of 
first directors of the corporation hereinafter named, do hereby volun- 
tarily associate ourselves for the purpose of forming 4 non-profit cor- 
poration pursuant to the General Non-profit Corporation Law (Part 1 of 
Division 2 of Title 1 of the Corporation Code) of the State of California, 
and we do hereby certify: 


I 
The name of this corporation shall be: 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS INCORPORATED 
i 


1b The specific and primary purposes for which this corporation is 
formed are: 


(a) To obtain, recruit, provide, place, import, transport, manage, 
hire, rotate, contract for, handle, establish methods for acquiring, and 
generally to deal with farm and agricultural labor for its members and 
others engaged in the growing, harvesting, processing, handling and pre- 
paring for market, of farm, dairy, fruit, livestock and other agricultural 
and floricultural products. 

(bo) To contract with any Federal, State, Governmental or private 
agency, organization, association or individual for the purpose of obtain- 
ing or assisting its members and others in obtaining farm and agricul- 
tural labor and to guarantee the performance of labor contracts by its 
members. 
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Se In addition to the foregoing specific and primary purposes, this cor- 
poration shall have the following general purposes and powers: 


(a) To promote the production of fruit, vegetable, and other agri- 
cultural crops and farm products and to aid in the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of agricultural production generally. 

(vo) To act as representative or agent for any of its members in con- 
nection with any of the purposes expressed herein. 

(c) To become a member of any corporation or association engaged 
in any related activity. 

(a4) To buy, lease, hold and exercise all rights of ownership over, 
such real or personal property as may be necessary or convenient for 
the conduct or operation of the business of the corporation or which may 
be incidental thereto. : 

(e) To establish reserves and to invest the funds thereof in such 
property or in such manner as the Board of Directors may determine. 

(f) To establish and levy membership fees, dues, assessments and 
service charges in the manner and in such amount as may be provided 
for by the By-Laws of the corporation and the Board of Directors. 

(g) To borrow or raise money for any of the purposes of the cor- 
poration, without limit as to amount, and from time to time to issue its 
notes or other obligations, secured or unsecured, for money so borrowed 
or in payment for property acquired or for any of the other purposes of 
the corporation or in connection with any of its business; to secure such 
notes or other obligations by mortgages, deeds of trust, pledges ‘or other 
liens upon any or all of the property, rights, privileges or franchises of 
the corporation, wheresoever situated, and to sell, pledge or otherwise ~ - 
dispose of any of such notes or other evidences of indebtedness. 

(h) To do each and every thing necessary, suitable or proper for the 
accomplishment of any of the purposes or the attainment of any of the 
objects herein enumerated or which may be necessary or convenient for 
the conduct of any of the business of the corporation; and in addition to 
possess and exercise any and all of the powers, rights and privileges nec- 
essary or incidental to the purposes for which the corporation is organ- 
ized or as granted by law to non-profit corporations generally. 


Ave DE 


The county in this State where the principal office for the trans-. 
action of the business of the corporation is located in the POY of 
San Diego. : 


IV 


The names and address of the: persons who are to act in the capacity 
of directors of the corporation until the selection of their successors 
are as follows: 


ARVILL G, WILLIAMS,: Vista, California 

CY RAMAGE’,, 103: denond Avenue,- Chula Vista, California 
PAUL ECKE, Saxony Road, Encinitas, California 

FRED W. STAFFORD, 640 Sth Avenue, Chula Vista, California 
IVAN A. WOOD, 307 E. 3rd, National City, California 
FRANKLIN L. BARNES, Julian, California 
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C. A, BUTLER, 499 Hilltop Drive, Chula Vista, California 
C, MARK REED, 159 W. 10th, Escondido, California 
ELMER ALLEN, Aviation Road, Fallbrook, California 


VI [sic] 


The corporation is organized without shares of stock and the voting 
power and property rights and interest of each member shall be equal. 
The number of members, qualifications of membership, property rights, 
privileges and liability of each member for dues and assessments and 
the method of collection thereof shall be as provided in the By-Laws. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned have hereunto subscribed our 
names and acknowledged the execution of these Articles of Incorporation 
this 27th day of January 1950. 


Arville G. Williams Ivan A, Wood 
Franklin L. Barnes Elmer Allen 
Paul Ecke Cc. A. Butler 
Fred W. Stafford C. Mark Reed 
Cy Ramage 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
) ss 
COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO  ) 


On this 30th day of January, 1950 before me, the undersigned, 4 
notary public in and for said County and State, personally appeared 
Arville G. Williams, Cy Ramage, Paul Ecke, Fred W. Stafford, Ivan A. 
Wood, Franklin L. Barnes, C. A. Butler, C. Mark Reed and Elmer Allen, 
known to me to be the persons described in and whose names are sub- 
scribed to the within Articles of Incorporation and acknowledged to 
me that they executed the same. 


(Seal) F, E, Lindley 
Notary Public in and for said 
County and State 


BY-LAWS of 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS INCORPORATED 
Article I 
OFFICES 


Section 1.: PRINCIPAL OFFICE. The principal office for the trans- 
action of the business of the Association shall be located at Operation 
Center Building No: 2; in the City of San Diego, County of San Diego, 
State of California. The Board of Directors is hereby granted full power 
and authority to change said principal office from one location to another 
in said County. 


Section 2. OTHER OFFICES. Branch or subordinate offices may at any 
time be established by the Board of Directors at any place or places 
where the Association is qualified to do business. 


Article II 
MEMBERS 


Section 1. GENERAL, The Association is organized as a non-profit 
corporation for the purposes set forth in its Articles of Incorporation, 
without capital stock, to serve its members and to provide .all of its 
facilities to them upon uniform rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Board of Directors. 


Section 2. PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. The holders of member- 
ship certificates of the Association are its members. - Any pérson, : 
association or corporation desiring: to use or. employ ‘any service or ™ 
facility offered by the Association may; after election to membership 
by the Board of Directors, be admitted to membership by paying the 
membership fee and such dues, assessments and service charges as shall 
have been levied upon members by the cogs of Directors, and by executing 
the meubership agreement. 


Section 3. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. Each member shall 
enjoy all the rights and privileges and shall be subject to all the ob- 
ligations of membership as defined in the Articles of Incorporation, in 
these By-Laws and in the membership agreement. 


Section 4. MEMBERSHIP FEES. Each member, upon being elected to 
membership, shall pay a membership fee to cover his membership in the 
Association for a period of one year. Said membership fee shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors, but shall not exceed $15.00. It 
shall be payable by each member in advance for each and every year of 
his membership in the Association. 


Section 5. MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES. A membership certificate shall 
be issued to each member who has paid the membership fee, signed the 
membership agreement and paid such dues, assessments and service charges 
as shall have been levied by the Board of Directors upon members at the 
time of his election to membership. The membership certificate shall be 
in substantially the following form: [certificate follows Section ed 


Section 6, MEMBERSHIP AGREEMENT, Each member, upon election to 
membership, agrees to be bound by such rules and regulations as may from 
time to time be prescribed by the Board of Directors and to execute a 
membership agreement in such form as shall be prescribed by said Board. 


Section 7. LIABILITY OF MEMBERS FOR DEBTS. No member shall be 
personally liable for the debts, liabilities or obligations of the 
Association. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS INCORPORATED 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


This Certifies that........ biGte Vibe A178 atlas 
is a member of San Diego County Farmers Incorporated, a non-profit 
corporation, organized under the laws of California, and is entitled to 
all the rights and privileges and subject to all the obligations of such 
membership. By accepting such membership said member agrees to abide 
by the rules and regulations of the Association as adopted and promul-~ 
gated by the Board of Directors, from time to time, pursuant to the 
Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws. This membership is non-transferable, 
and upon its termination this Certificate shall be surrendered, but 
whether surrendered or not, may be cancelled on the books of the 
Association. 


San Diego County Farmers Incorporated 


BYi ccccecceuces . Ae 
Secretary 


Date Issued: 


Section 8. RESIGNATION OF MEMBERS. Any member may resign his 
membership in the Association by giving notice of his intention to resign 
to the Board of Directors not less than thirty days prior to the effective 
date of such resignation; provided, that no resignation shall be effective 
until all indebtedness of the member to the Association shall have been 
paid. 
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Section 9. EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. Any member may be expelled for 
any cause -which.the Board of Directors may; by vote of ‘two-thirds (2/3) 
of the entire Board, determine to be injurious to the best interests of 
the Association; provided; that no member shall be so expelled until 
given a fair and reasonable opportunity to be heard. 


Article III 
MEETING OF MEMBERS 


Section 1. PLACE OF MEETING. All annual and special meetings of 
members shail be held at the principal .office of the Association or’ at 
such other place in the County of San Diego as may be designated in 
the notice of such meeting. 


Section 2. ANNUAL MEETING. The annual meeting of the members 
shall be held on the third Friday in July of each year; provided that 
should said day fall upon a legal holiday then any such annual meeting 
of members shall be held at the same time and place on the next suc- 
ceeding day which is not a legal holiday. 


Section 3. NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. Notice of annual meetings 
of the members shall be given by mailing to each member a copy of the 
notice of such meeting addressed to his residence or place of business 
as the same shall appear on the books of the Association; said notice 
to be deposited in the United States mail with postage. prepaid. thereon, 
at least ten days prior to the time fixed for such meeting. If the 
residence or place of business of any member does not appear upon the 
books of the Association, the notice shall be deemed to have been duly 
given if addressed and mailed to such member at San-Diego, California. 


Section 4. . SPECIAL MEETINGS. Special meetings of the members 
may be called at any time by the Manager, President or by a majority of 
the Board of Directors or by one-third (1/3) of the members. Such 
call shall state the time, place and purpose of such meeting and the 
manner in which it.is called. No business shall be transacted at a 
special meeting of members other than as stated in the call. 


Section 5.. NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETINGS. Notice of special 
meetings of the members shall be given at least five days prior to the 
time fixed for such meeting. Such notice shall be given in the same 
manner as directed for a notice of annual meeting. 


Section 6. QUORUM. The presence in, person or by proxy of a 
majority of the members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. The members present at a duly called or held meeting, at 
which a quorum is present, may continue to do business until adjourn- 
ment, notwithstanding the withdrawal of members to leave less than a 
quorum. 


Article IV 


DIRECTORS sn ® 


Section 1. NUMBER. The corporate powers of the Association shall be 
exercised by a Board of Directors consisting of nine (9) directors. 
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Section 2. ELECTION. At the first meeting of members, nine (9) 
directors shall be elected by ballot of whom three (3) shall serve for 
three years, three (3) shall serve for two years, and three (3) shall 
serve for one year. Therafter [sic] at each annual meeting of members, 
three (3) directors shall be elected to serve for three years, and 
additional directors shall be elected to fill any vacancies that may have 
occurred since the last election by the members. All directors shall be 
members of the Association; provided that any corporation or association 
that shall be a member of this Association may designate an individual 
member of such corporation or association who shall be eligible to serve 
as a director. 


Section 3. VACANCIES. Vacancies in the Board of Directors caused 
by death, resignation, or any disability, shall be filled by vote of a 
majority of the remaining directors, although less than a quorum, to hold 
office until such vacancies shall have been filled by action of the 
members as provided in Section 2 of this Article IV. 


Section 4. FIRST MEETING OF DIRECTORS. Immediately after each 
election of directors and at the same place, the newly elected Board of 
Directors shall hold a regular meeting and shall organize by the elect- 
ing of a President, Secretary, and other officers, and shall transact 
such business as may arise. No notice of such meeting shall be required. 


Section 5. REGULAR MEETINGS. The Board of Directors shall hold 
regular meetings on the third Friday in January, April, July and October 
of each year. 


Section 6. SPECIAL MEETINGS. Special meetings of the Board of 
Directors may be called at any time by the Manager, President or by 
any three directors. 


Section 7. NOTICE OF MEETINGS. Notice of regular and special 
meetings of the Board of Directors shall be given either: 


a) By mailing to each director, at his residence or place of 
business as it appears on the books of the Association, a notice of the 
time and place of the meeting, which notice shall be deposited in the 
United States mail at San Diego, California, with postage prepaid, at 
least two days prior to the day of the meeting; or, 

b) By telegram sent to each director addressed as provided in 
(a) above at least two days prior to the time of the meeting; or, 

c) By telephoning each director, advising him of the time and 
place of the meeting at least one day prior thereto. One or more directors 
may be notified by either of the above methods. If all directors are 
present at any meeting, the same shall be valid without notice. 


Section 8. QUORUM. A majority of the directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


Section 9. COMPENSATION OF DIRECTORS. Directors shall not receive 
any compensation for their services or for attending meetings, but the 
expenses of the Board of Directors shall be a corporation expense and 
directors may be reimbursed by the Association for all expenses actually 
incurred by them in connection with the business of the Association. 
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Article V 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1.. CONDUCT OF BUSINESS. The Board of Directors shall conduct, 
manage and control the affairs, business and property of the Association 
and make rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the 
State of California, the Articles of Incorporation and these By-Laws. 


Section 2. SUPERVISION. The Board of Directors shall supervise 
all officers, agents and employees, and see that their duties are 
properly performed. They shall fix the compensation of such officers, 
agents and employees and may require security for satisfactory and honest 
service. 


Section 3. INDEBTEDNESS. The Board of Directors shall have the 
general management and control of all the business affairs of the Associ- 
ation. It shall have the power and authority to carry on the business of 
the Association and it is hereby authorized to execute promissory notes 
therefor, and to mortgage both the real and personal property of the 
Association and to execute deeds of trust upon real estate belonging to 
the Association, and to pledge the assets of the Association to secure 
the repayment of money borrowed, as may become necessary. 


Section 4, RECORDS AND REPORTS... The Board of Directors shall 
cause to be kept a complete record of all acts and proceedings of 
directors! and members' meetings and shall present a full statement at 
the annual meeting of members showing in detail the assets and liabilities 
of the Association and the condition of its affairs. A similar statement 
shall be presented to other members' meetings upon the request of at 
least one-half (1/2) of the members. The Board of Directors shall make 
all reports and keep all records which are necessary or proper in the 
conduct of the business of the Association. — 


Section 5. RULES AND REGULATIONS. The Board of Directors may 
adopt rules and regulations for the conduct of the business of the 
Association and may authorize the officers and employees to exercise 
such powers as the Board may deem proper. 


Section 6. GENERAL, The Board’of Directors shall exercise any 
other powers and perform any other duties provided by law’ or by these 
By-Laws or which may be necessary or proper in carrying out the functions 
and business of the Association. 


Article VI 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. ENUMERATED,- The officers of the Association shall be 
the President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 
One person may hold one or more offices, except those of President and 
Secretary. The Board of Directors may combine the offices of Secretary 
and Treasurer .and designate the combined office as Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Secretary need not be a director nor-a member. The compensation of 
all officers shall be fixed by the Board of Directors:: 
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Section 2. TERM OF OFFICE. Each elected officer shall hold office 
for one year or thereafter until his successor is duly elected and quali- 
fied. 


Section 3. PRESIDENT, The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Board of Directors and the members. He shall sign in the name of 
the Association contracts and other instruments as authorized by the 
Board of Directors and in general he shall perform all duties delegated 
to him by the Board of Directors. 


Section 4. VICE-PRESIDENT. The Vice-President or Vice-Presidents 
in their order shall in the absence, inability, or at the request of 
the President perform his duties and such other duties as may be delegated 
to them by the Board of Directors. 


Section 5. SECRETARY. The Secretary shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of all directors' and members’ meetings. He shall have 
custody of the corporate seal, the membership certificate book and other 
records. He shall serve all notices required to be served by law or by 
the By-Laws, the President or the Board of Directors. The Secretary 
shall perform such other duties as may be delegated to him by the Board 
of Directors. 


Section 6. TREASURER. The Treasurer shall perform such duties as 
shall be required by law or as may be directed by the Board of Directors. 
He shall make proper reports of matters pertaining to his office to the 
members of the Association at their annual meeting. 


Section 7. ABSENCE OR DISABILITY. In case of the absence, disability 
or disqualification of any officer of the Association, the Board of 
Directors may transfer or delegate the powers or duties of such officer 
temporarily to any other officer or to any director. 


Article VII 
MANAGER 


Section 1. DUTIES. Subject to the direction and control of the 
Board of Directors, the Manager shall have entire charge of the business 
operations of the Association as its general administrative officer. He 
shall sign in the name of the Corporation, contracts and other instru- 
ments and perform such duties and shall have such authority as may from 
time to time be specified by the Board of Directors. 


Section 2. COMPENSATION AND TERM OF OFFICE. The Manager shall 
receive such compensation and shall hold office for such term as shall 
be determined by the Board of Directors. 


Article VIII 
REMOVAL OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Any member may bring charges against an officer or director of the 
Association by filing such charges in writing with the Secretary, together 
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with a petition signed by 25% of the members requesting the removal of 
such officer or director, Removal shall be voted upon at the next regular 
or special meeting of the members, who by majority vote may remove the - 
officer or. director concerned and fill the vacancy caused by his removal. 


The officer or director against:whom such charges have been filed | 
shall be informed in writing of the. charges ‘against-him and: shall be 
furnished a copy thereof at least ten days prior to the meeting, and 
shall have an opportuniiy [sic] at the meeting to be heard in person or 
by counsel and to present witnesses in his behalf. The person or 
persons bringing the charges shall be given’ the same opportunity. 


Article IX 
FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to June 30; 
next succeeding. 


Article X 
DUES, ASSESSMENTS AND SERVICE CHARGES 


The Association shall levy such dues, assessments and service charges 
as may be necessary in order to carry out the powers given to it in the 
Articles of Incorporation and these By-Laws. The basis for such dues, 
assessments and service charges, and the amount: thereof, shall be deter- 
mined and promulgated from time to time by the Board of Directors on 
whatever basis to them shall seem equitable. The amount of any dues, 
assessments and service charges so determined shall be final and con- 
clusive and all such payments shall be ‘payable. upon demand by the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Directors shall determine the method 
of collection of such dues, assessments and service charges, which shall 
be enforceable by action at law or by forfeiture of membership, or both, 
after the giving of such reasonable notice as may be prescribed by the 
Board of Directors. 


Article. XI 


AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS. 


New By-Laws may be adopted or these By-Laws may be amended or. re- 
pealed by a majority vote of the members at a regular or special meeting 
of the members. 


We, the cedaneheoshe being ‘the mcorporators and first directors of 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARMERS Incorporated:do hereby assent to the foregoing 
By-Laws and do adopt the same as the By-Laws of this corporation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto subscribed our names 


ogee Gaye Sea lO Leake einious 


Section 6 of Article III of the By-Laws of said Corporation is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


"Section 6, QUORUM. The presence in person or by proxy of twenty 
per cent (20%) of the members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The members present at a duly called or held meeting, at 
which a quorum is present, may continue to do business until adjournment, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of enough members to leave less than a 
quorum." 


Section 1 of Article IV of the By-Laws of said Corporation is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 


"Section 1. NUMBER AND QUALIFICATION OF DIRECTORS. The Board of 
Directors of the Corporation shall consist of eleven (11) directors. All 
directors shall be members of the Corporation; provided that any corpora- 
tion or association that shall be a member of the Corporation may designate 
an individual member of such corporation or association and the individual 
so designated shall be eligible to serve as a director." 


Section 2 of Article IV of the By-Laws of said Corporation is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


"Section 2. ELECTION AND TERM OF OFFICE. The directors shall be 
elected at each annual meeting of members, but if any such annual meeting 
is not held, or the directors are not elected thereat, they may be 
elected at any special meeting of members held for that purpose. After 
the first meeting of members, as many directors shall be elected for 
terms of three (3) years as there shall be directors whose terms have 
expired; and additional directors shall be elected to fill the unexpired 
terms of any directors who shall have died, resigned, or suffered any 
disability since the last election by the members, whether or not such 
vacancies shall have been filled by the remaining directors pursuant to 
Section 3 of this Article IV." 


CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY 
I, the undersigned, do hereby certify: 


1. That I am the duly elected and acting secretary of SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY FARMERS, INC., @ non-profit corporation; and 


2, That the foregoing amendments to the By-Laws of said Corporation, 
consisting of amendments to Section 6 of Article III and to Sections 1 and 
2 of Article IV of said By-Laws, constitute the amendments duly adopted 
by a majority of the members of said Corporation at the annual meeting of 
members held on the. day of.....-., 1953, in San Diego, California, 
at which meeting a quorum of the members was present either in person or 
by proxy. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed 
the seal of said Corporation this dey of. Pulser 


Secretary 


APPENDIX IV 


TABLES OBTAINED FROM.INTERVIEWS WITH BRACEROS, NOT INCLUDED 
IN MAIN BODY OF MONOGRAPH 


Table 185 


1,128 Braceros Classified by Interviewers' 
Estimation of Socio-Economic Class 


TOTAL 


Lower -Lower 

Upper-Lower 

Lower-middle 

Upper -middle 

Lower-upper | 

Upper-upper | 


NOTE: Classes based on range of socio-economic characteristics 
to be found within bracero population, rather than 
larger society. 

Table 186 
Marital Status of a O61 Braceros 
Marital Status 
TOTAL 
Married 
Widowed 


Divorced 
Never married 


Table 187 


Responses of 1,101 Braceros to the question, "How many people in Mexico 
do you help support with your earnings in the United States?" 


— 
D Number Percent | 
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11 or more 


Median; 7.1 


Table 188 


1,146 Braceros, Classified by 
State of Permanent Residence 


Number 


oO 


TOTAL 


Jalisco 
Michoacan 
Guanajuato 
Zacatecas 
Durango 


te 
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Guerrero 
Mexico 
Oaxaca 
Sinaloa 
Coahuila 


cs 


Baja California 
Sonora 
Nayarit 
Federal District 
Pueblo 
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Table 188 (Continued 


State Percent 
Morelos 
Aguascalientes 
Yucatan 
Colima 
Hidalgo 


* 
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San Luis Potosi 
Chihuahua 
Queretaro 

Vera Cruz 
Tabasco 


. 
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Tamaulipas 
Tlaxcala 
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Table 189 


Responses of 1,060 Braceros to the question, "How often do you 
correspond with your family, on the average?” 


TOTAL 


5 
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More often than weekly 
Weekly 

Between weekly and biweekly 
Biweekly 

Between biweekly and monthly 
Monthly 

Less often than monthly 
Never 

Yes, frequently not stated 


Boe Wee 


Table 190 


Responses of 726 Braceros to the question, "In the last camp in which 
you stayed was there anyone whom you had known in Mexico?" 


_ a ee 


' 


Responses Percent 


| 
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TOTAL 


1 friend or relative 
2 or more friends or 
relatives 

No one 

Don't remember 


Table 191 


Responses of 497 Braceros to the question, "How long ago did 
you complete your most recent contract?" 


Responses 


100.0 


9-11 months 

12-23 months 

2h.-47 months 

48 months or more | 

NOTE: Question asked only of braceros who had been to the U. S. 
on one or more previous occasions. 
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Table 192 


Months in which Interviews Conducted 


Month Number | Percent eo 


TOTAL 


| 


= 
eo) 
Oo 
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August, 1957 
September, 1957 
February, 1958 
March, 1958 
April, 1958 
May, 1958 

June, 1958 
July, 1958 
August, 1958 
September, 1958 
Other 
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Table 193 


Hour of Day at which Interviews Completed 


Hour | Number Percent 
’ 


Table 194 
Places at which Intérviews Conducted 


Location ieee: | 


TOTAL 


Center 
Bracero camps 
Empalme, Sonora 
Mexicali, B.C. 
Other 


| 
El Centro Reception | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eos Angeles,| San Rearaahaives and Imperial Courlties. 
2 Stores, hotels, etc. 


Table 195 
Interruptionst during interviews by interrupting agent 
eS 
Agent | Number Percent ] 


TOTAL 7 egtogee= coat 


100.0 


None 902 
Government employee 46 
Other braceros 95 
Growers' representatives in 
Other interruptions abs 
Interruptions by un- 

specified persons | 20 


! 


sf 
Includes "eavesdropping." 


Table 196 


753 Braceros, Classified by Area of the United States in which 
employed during most recent contract 


Area aa Number | Percent : 


TOTAL ar tae aw 


California, border counties! 
California, citrus counties 
California, central coast} 
California, San Joaquin Valley} 
California, Sacramento Valley> 
California, other® 

Arizona 

Texas 

Arkansas 

New Mexico 

Other 
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Imperial, San Diego, East Riverside. 

Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, Ventura, West 
Riverside, i 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, San Benito, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, San 
Mateo. 

Kern, Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Merced, Madera, Stanislaus, San Joaquin. 
Sacramento, Yolo, Solano, Colusa, Sutter, Yuba. 

B.g., Alameda, Contra Costa, Sonoma, Napa, 


bate 
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Table 197 


Responses of 725 Braceros to the question, "During your most recent 
contract, in what type of work were you principally engaged?” 


Type of Work Percent 
TOTAL 


Cotton picking and cultivating 
Other stoop labor 

Semi -stoop 

Ladder work 

Irrigating 

Other skilled 

Other 

Combinations of above 


@ Table 198 


Responses of 435 Braceros to the question, "Approximately how many 
braceros were there in the camp in which you stayed most recently?" 


Braceros in Camp Percent 
TOTAL 


Fewer than 6 
6 - 25 

26 - 50 

51 - 100 

101 - 200 
201 - 500 
501 - 1000 
Over 1000 
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Table 199 


Responses of 382 Braceros to the question, "Did an inspector of any kind 
ever come to the last camp where you stayed, as far as you know?" 


Responses Percent 


Don't know 


Table 200 


Replies of 617 braceros to the question, "How many times have 
you been to see a doctor in the U.S, in the past year?” 


Doctor visits Percent 
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9 or more 

Don't remember and 
impossible to 
determine 


Table 201 


Replies of 1,029 braceros to the question, "How many times have 
you been to see a doctor in Mexico in the past year?" 


| 


Doctor visits | Number Percent 


| 100.0. 
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9 or more 
Don't remember and 


determine 
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{ 
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Table 202 


Replies of 496 Braceros to the question, "When was the most recent time 
you were sick, injured, or simply didn't feel as well as. usual?” 


Percent 
TOTAT, 


Never sick 
Within a month 
1 - 6 months 

7 - 11 months 

1 year 

2 years 

3 - 4 years 

5 - 9 years 

10 years or more 
Don't remember 


Table 203 


Replies of 811 Braceros to the question, "During your most recent 
illness, what was your opinion of the treatment you received?" 


Percent 


TOTAL 100.0 


Satisfactory, got well 
Satisfactory, other reasons 
Satisfactory, unqualified 
Unsatisfactory, did not 
get well 
Unsatisfactory, pills 
Unsatisfactory, other 
and unqualified 
Ambivalent 
Don't remember 
Never sick 


Table 20 


Replies of 335 braceros to the question, "Among your friends in 
Mexico, approximately how many have been to the U.S, as braceros?" 


Number of friends Percent 
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100 and over 
Don't know 


Table 205 


Responses of 333 Braceros to the question, "When a person has mal aire, 


what type of treatment do you feel is generally best?" 


Responses Percent 
TOTAL 


Use home remedies 

See a medical doctor 

Buy remedies at a drug store 
See a folk healer 

Other 

Don't know 


Table 206 


Replies of 279 braceros to the question, "Suppose a young man had a bad 
cough, which lasted about six months. What do you think may have been 
the trouble with this young man?” 


Se 


Number Percent 


Tuberculosis 
Cold 
Pneumonia 
Smoking 
Other 

Don't know 


ad 


Table 207 


Replies of 282 braceros to the question, "What do you think this 
young man ought to do about his cough, if anything?" 


Percent 
TOTAT, 100.0 


See a doctor 6 
Take shots 

Get more sleep 

Cough medicine 

Tsolation 

Diet 

Pills 

Other 

Don't know 
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Table 208 


Replies of 275 braceros to the question, "If a bracero has tortillas, beans, 
green salad, watermelon, and coffee for dinner and wakes up next morning 
with a stomach ache, what do you think is probably wrong with him?" 


TOTAL 


Indigestion 
"Congestion" 
Empacho 
Other 
Don't know 


Table 209 


Replies of 335 braceros to the question, "Do you believe the braceros who 
return to Mexico are generally in better health than when they left Mexico? 
Please explain." j 


Percent 


TOTAL 100.0 


Yes, better food 

Yes, better medical care 

Yes, better living conditions 
Yes, other 

Return exactly the same 

No, working conditions 

No, bad food 

No, other 

Some yes, some no 

Don't know 
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Table 210 


Replies of 324 braceros to the question, "Would you like to return 
to the United States as a tourist someday?” 


100.0 


16.4 
80.0 
Don't know 3.6 


Table ell 


Replies of 339 braceros to the question, "Would you like to return 
to the U. S. under a visa?” 


Percent 


Don't know 


Table 212 


Replies of 338 braceros to the question, "Would you like to return 
to become a U.S. citizen some day?" 


Percent 


Don't know 


Table 213 


Py Replies of 36 braceros to the que tion 
© you have relatives who are now living permanently in the U.S.7" 


36 


19 
17 


| 


Table 214 
or curandera 
Replies of 133 braceros to the question, "Is there a curandero/In your home 
town? If so, how many times have you and other members of your family 
consulted with him (her) during the past year?" 


TOTAL 


No curandero . 

Yes, there is a curander 
No. consultations 
One consultation 
Two consultations 
Three or more 

Don't know if there is 

@ curandero 


Table 215 


Replies of 169 braceros to the question, "If you got sick while you were 
in the U.S., and had to buy some medicine, would you have to pay for 
it yourself or would the insurance pay for it?" 


TOTAL 


Self 
Tnsurance 
Don't know 


Table 216 
( see next page) 


Tampa.cho 
Rheumatism 
Bilis 

Golpe de aire 
Espanto 

Muina 

Malos Aires 
Rickets 
Gripa_ 


Catarro_ 


ae ; 
Table 216 


Replies of Braceros to the question, "If you had 
what type of treatment do you think would be best?” 


| Medical Doctor| Folk Healer Home Remedy 


3509 Bi o> 2350 
33.0 7 3.8 
34.8 7 3.8 
28.8 4 2.2 
2509 Tel 
26.5 1.2 
274 2.9 
40.6 | | 369 
h1.h 8.3 
1967 4.3 


Includes "no treatment.” 


54 
63 
63 


29.3 
34.2 
34.2 
40.2 
32.0 
27.6 
20.7 
27.8 

6.6 
14,8 


i 


D: 


®in Mexico, 


rugstore 
Remedy 


Table 217 


Replies of Braceros t6 the question, "If you had in the United States, 
what type of treatment do you think would be best?" 


| | Drugstore 
Total _|Medical Doctor Folk Healer Home Remedy Remedy Don't know 
Disease Number| Percent Number] Percent Number! Percent Number] Percent! Number r[Percent Number |Percen umber! Percent 


Empacho 171 | 100.0 | 117 | 68.4 6 351° 9 a fa be 12.9 | 14 8.2 5 269 


Rheumatism 169 } 100.0 114.j 6765 1 0.6 16 10.6 25 14.8 6 3.6 7 hl 
Bilis FP I00,04 leery, 136k 11 6.4} 19 11.1 6 365 12 7.0 

Longo “fF tet 71.6 . S31 2p 14.8 3 1,0 } 10 509 
Espanto | 158 | 100.0} 105] 66.5 ‘ 10.1 9 oT: ae TGs ji 22 13.9 
Muina 170 {100.0 | 10L} 594 . 665 9 503 14.1 | 2h 14,1 
Malos aires 100.0 | 109] 6743 By5° 4 de 93 4.3 | 29 179 
Rickets 100.0 116 68.6 13.0 23 1326 3.0 6 
Gripa 10000 | 129) 754 0.6} 39 22,8 1.2 0.6 


Catarro 100.0 TT 45.0 1.8 80 46.8 5.8 0.6 


lincludes "no treatment." 


Table 218 


Replies of 1,148 Braceros to the question, "On the basis of your own 
experience, or judging from what you have heard, what would 
you say you like most about the United States and 
the bracero program?" : 


TOTAL 


Monetary 
Wages 
Work, general 
Wages and work 
Work, specific 
Places 
Places, general 
High wage areas 
Places, climate 
Places, beauty 
Ob jects 
Theaters, etc. 
Clothes 
Transportation 
Machinery 
Other 
Intangibles 
Cleanliness 
"Way of living" 
Good treatment 
The government 
Other 
People 
Employers 
Women 
"Americans" 
‘Food 
U. S. food, general 
Food in camps 
Food outside camps 
Nothing 
Everything 
Don't know and not stated 
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Table 219 


Replies of 641 Braceros to the question, "On the basis of your own 
experience, or judging from what you have heard, what 4 
would you say you dislike most about the United 
States and the bracero program?” 
NAD 


TOTAL | 641 


Recruiting and contracting 
"Suffering" 
Waiting 
Being shoved around 
Migratory stations, general 
Physical examinations 
Living conditions, Empalme 
Crowds, Empalme 
Bribery 
Long lines 
Other (e.g., transportation, 

food en route) 

Wages and work 
Wages, general 
Specific types of ore 
Short contracts 

_ Lack of work 
Other 

People 
Bad treatment, general 
Mean foremen 
Treatment by other braceros 
"Americans" 
Employers who violate dew 

Places 
Places, equable climate 
Places, wage-connected _ 
Places, general 

Food 
Food in camps 
American food, general 
Specific foods 
Food, other 

Medical treatment 

Nothing 

Everything 

Other 

Don't know 
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